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“atleast,” he said, “you can tell me if I would have 
achance?. One in a hundr 
But—a chance?" 


ed? One in a thousand? 
His voice was heavy, throaty 
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See “The Man Nobody Knew" 
By Holworthy Hall. Page 27 
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The Story of 
“Foghorn” Macdonald 


Who enlisted as a private at the age of 53—After all kinds 
of fighting in France he is now a major 


. By Mary B. Mullett 


HEN the big wireless sta- 

tion, away up on Hudson 

Bay, snapped out the news 

of the war, in August, 1914, 

Neil Macdonald did not 
waste time or words. 

“Say!” he said. “Where can I get a 
canoe?” 

He was fifty-three years old then But 
he was as straight as a ramrod and every 
inch of his six feet of height 
was as hard as nails. He 
was a natural leader of men, 
afraid of nothing on earth— 
banker or bully, prince or 
petticoat! The kind of man 
that goes out into the wilds 
and whips Nature toa stand- 
sull. The kind that walks 
into a drawing-room and 
says " Damn" to a duchess 
and gets away with it. 

very camp from Mexico 
to Manitoba knew *''Fog- 
hom" Macdonald as a min- 
mg engineer and a royal 
»ood fellow. He was born 
Canada. But thirty years 
ago he drifted into Montana 
and took out his papers as 
an American citizen. He 
was never sick a day in his 
life. And he never yet saw 
a square fight that he didn't 
try to get into it on what 
semed to him the right 
side. 

When the war broke he 
knew that he had only to 
ask for a commission to get 
it. Sam Hughes, —not “Sir 
Sam” then, but Minister of Militia—in 
Canada, was his personal friend. A wire to 
Ottawa would have sent Foghorn to 
France as a colonel. But that didn’t 
suit him. No personal favors for him! 
Although he was thirteen years too old 
for enlistment under the regulations, he 
made up his mind he was going. And 
te xas going as a private. 

By canoe for thirty-one days through 
the wilderness, by an old tub of a leaky 
steamboat, by bhatevel means of travel 


he could find, including his own feet, he 
made his way back to Winnipeg, only to 
find that the troops had left. All right! 
A machine gun company was being formed 
and he applied for that. - 
The recruiting officer was a friend of 
his, had helped celebrate Foghorn’s fifty- 
third birthday the previous January. But 
when in making out the papers he came 
to the question: "How old are you?" 


to do his own climbing instead of being 
boosted by his friends? 

He is a typical soldier of fortune, not a 
parlor knight. His phrases are not always 
pres but they are honest and full of 
punch. He goes serenely ahead, just be- 
Ing himself. There is no camouflage about 

im. 

One day he went into a hospital in 

England and came upon a woman down 
on her knees scrubbing the 
floor. To his surprise he 


A Private 39 Years Younger 
Than “Foghorn” Macdonald 


EXT month's AMERICAN MaGazZINE will con- 
tain another remarkable personal document; 

the story of Harvey E. Johnson, a Kentucky boy 
who enlisted in the British army when he was only 
14 years old, and who served in France, first as a 
stretcher-bearer and later as a private soldier in 
the King's Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
The Tommies called him "Yankee Kid," be- 
cause of his youth, and "Mad-Brain," because 
of the things he did. So far as available records 
show, he was the youngest soldier in the English 
army. It is a wonderful story of the gayety, grit, 
and good humor which are characteristic of 
American boyhood. 


Tue EDITOR. 


saw it was the Duchess of 
Connaught, whom he had 
Kagan in Cansds. 

"Can't they give you a 
better job than this?" he 
demanded. 

“Well,” said the Duchess, 
“someone must scrub. the 
floors." 

“Damn it! ] guess you're 
right!" said Foghorn. 
“Somebody has got to do 
it!” And he went on about 
his affairs and left her to her 
scrubbing. 

That is a good side-light 
on his character. Wh 


in- 
terfere when somebody is 
doing a needed thing—even 


if it 1s royalty scrubbing the 
floor? Nothing in that to 
get “het up” about. It is 
the opposite thing that stirs 
him to action. 

For instance, although he 
enlisted as a private he was 


and Foghorn whipped out “ Thirty-nine!” 
he never batted an eyelash. 

Before his official cronies at Ottawa 
knew it, Macdonald was on his way to 
England—a private at fifty-three! Two 
years later he was a major; the only man, 
in the forces of the Allies, who has risen 
from the ranks to that grade in the pres- 
ent war. 

What kind of a man is this Scotch- 
Canadian-American who put a private's 
cap on his gray head and who chose 


soon made a corporal and 
then a sergeant, which gave 
him charge of a squad of 
men. Even before that, his comrades in 
the machine gun company had called him 
“The Boss,” not merely because he was 
the oldest among them, but because men 
everywhere recognize him as a born leader. 

After he became a sergeant he over- 
heard a man in his squad complaining 
that “The Boss” thought he could do 
anything because of the stripes on his 
sleeve. Macdonald. promptly removed 
the stripes, by taking off his coat, and in- 
vited the fellow outside. There, although 
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the. grumbler was less than half his age, 
Foghorn gave him a sound thrashing. 

"He was a real good boy after that,” 
he said in telling about it. “I’ve always 
been a good boss," he went on reflectingly. 
“Td show a boy how to do a thing, and 
if he would try to learn, I'd stick by him 
and help him. But, by thunder! I ain't 
got any use for a fellow that won't try!” 

He was fifty-four years old on January 
I, 1915; so that he began the work of 
war, the most desperate war in the his- 
tory of the world, at an age when most 
men are hunting for the easiest chair 
at the club, coddling their digestions, 
and limiting their athletic 
prowess to eighteen holes 
of golf on Saturday after- 
noons—if the weather is 
hne! Fifty-four years old, 
and only a humble “non- 
com” of a sergeant. 

No coddling of digestion 
for him! When I asked him 
about the army rations we 
were sitting at a table in the 
palm room of a New York 
hotel. Don’t mind his 
verbal trimmings. You 
wouldn’t if you heard them 
at first-hand. He gave a 
scornful glance at the food 
on the cafe and replied: 

“Hell! I had more to eat 
in the trenches than a whole 
gold mine would buy here 
in New York! This morn- 
ing, at breakfast, a waiter 
shoved two little rolls at 
me—you had to squint 
twice at the plate to see 'em 
at all. 

“What’s that?’ I said. 

“*R-r-rolls!’ the waiter 
stuttered. 

*'Go to blazes!’ I said. 
‘I could stick one o' them 
in each cheek and then have 
room left to whistle through 
'em for more. When I get 
up in the morning I'm a 
full grown man with a full - 
grown appetite. I ain't a 
canary bird!’ 

“Over there in France I 
could eat a whole box of 
bully beef," he went on, 
“twenty-four pounds to the box—and all 
I wanted to leave was the cans. They 
used to feed us well and we bought a lot of 
junk for ourselves, besides. Fresh eggs? 
Why, you could buy ’em there cheaper 
than you can steal 'em in New York! 


“TT AIN'T so much what you eat, any- 

way, as the appetite you bring to it. 
I walked a hundred and fifty miles once 
in four days with nothing to eat but half 
a skunk. It was good, too! Nothing the 
matter with it except its size. I wished it 
had been big as an elephant. 

“The trouble with you city folks is that 
your menus are bigger than your appe- 
tites. Anyway, it takes all your strength 
to pick out some little morsel you think 
you can pay for. Get out into the open, 
and you won’t care what you eat, so long 
as It's something you can get your teeth 
into. 

“T remember the coffee they used to 
give us in some of the mining camps. 
‘They must have tied one coffee bean to a 


duck’s tail, let it swim around in a pond, 
and then scooped up the water and called 
it coffee. When I made coffee, you could 
have stood a rock-drill in it and it wouldn’t 
have tipped over. 

"Im fifty-seven years old now; and 
while I’m not saying I could lick my 
weight in wild-cats, f uess I could lick 
several times my weight in men whose 
most violent exercise is holding down an 
office chair. The trouble with them is 


that they’ve all run to circumference. 

“I haven’t got anything against New 
York. It’s a nice enough village to stay 
in for about a week. But if you want to 


ee 


HE KNOWS HOW TO RIDE A HORSE 


When this picture was taken, “Foghorn” Macdonald was 56 
years old. After two years at the front he had been transferred 
—against his will—to the Forestry Corps in England. Not 
` only can he ride any kind of a horse, but he can canoe, tramp, 
climb mountains, and whip either man, or nature, or both 


come up to the fifty-seven-year mark with 
a relish for food or a fight you want to live 
in the open. That's the way I've lived. 
I can ride and canoe and hunt and tramp. 
I got up early and worked like the devil. 
And I went to bed when I was through, 
and slept like a baby. I ate honest food 
and plenty of it—when I could get it. 
My meals weren't always on time, a few 
days late now and then. But they never 
missed coming if I waited long enough. 
I never wore out an office chair, and I 
never wore out myself—and that's some- 
thing not many men of fifty-seven can 
say if they've lived in towns. 

“As for London, or England itself, for 
that matter, well, if I was a German I 
wouldn't waste my breath saying: ‘Gott 
strafe England" ‘The folks that have to 
live there don't need any more punish- 
ment than that. Which is a rotten shame, 
for they are as fine folks as you'll meet 
anywhere. 

"What they've got in England isn't a 
climate. It's a calamity! They put a 


steam radiator in your room, to'be sure, 
but that's just camouflage. If they ever 
turned any steam into it, the thing would 
blow up in sheer amazement. They bring 
you as much coal as you can hold in your 
two hands—if your hands are small—and 
they charge you a guinea for making it 
smoke a little. They don't have any heat 
in their houses and they don’t wear enough 
clothes to wad a gun with! They get so 
used to being half” frozen that they think 
they like it. They’d have spontaneous 
combustion and catch fire if they ever got 
really warmed through. 

“You can have your London and your 
New York for all I care. 
The big West and the 
North for me! Montana's 
the place to live. You 
could build a wall around 
that state and never have 
to go outside for anything 
you wanted except tropical 
fruits and cotton. A man’s 
word is as good as his bond 
out there. They began living 
that way when the courts 
were few and feeble. And 
now they've trained up their 
courts in the way they 
should go, so that a man's 
word is still as good as his 
bond, even if he has to go to 
law to have it settled." 

“Did you get your nick- 
name of Fog orn’ out 
there?” I asked. 

“T guess so. I've had it so 
long I don’t remember who 
began it. But I do remember 
one time I was telephoning 
from Butte to iam 
and Bob Smith—used to be 
governor of Montana—was 
there and he said: 

“Foghorn, why in hell 
do you waste money tele- 
phonin’ clear across the 
state? Stick your head out 
of the window! They'll 
hear you just as well.’ " 

Do you begin to have an 
understanding of this man, 
who enlisted as a private 
when he was past the half- 
century mark? This rover 
and fighter; keen, virile, 
humorous; a bit rough, but up-standing, 
straight-talking, stanch and honest? A 
man who has gained more friends in fifty 
years than most of us could make in five 
centuries, if we had that long to live. 

And these friends are in all ranks and 
conditions of life. In his pocket, at that 
moment, was a letter of introduction. 
The name on the outside was “Woodrow 
Wilson.” And on the inside was the sig- 
nature of the Duke of Connaught. 

When he was leaving France to go over 
to England to help in the work of the 
Forestry Corps of forty thousand men, 
his fellow offcers—he was a major by 
that time—gave him a dinner. Seated 
next to him was no less a personage than 
Winston Churchill, and the two men 
found their proximity mutually enter- 
taining. Later, in London, Foghorn 
dropped around to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, where he promptly encountered a 
snag in the shape of an attendant, who 
barred him from what he calls “some of 
their sacred places." 


The Story of “Foghorn” Macdonald, by Mary B. MULLETT lk 


“Humph!” he said. Or maybe it was 
something else beginning with the same 
letter. “Is Winston Churchill in there?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

He took out a card and wrote on it: 


Dear WINSTON: 
They won’t let me in. 
FOGHORN. 


“Here!” he said. “Give him this card.” 
ind five minutes later ‘Dear Winston" 
was escorting “Foghorn” into the inner 
sanctuary. 

There is something curiously fasci- 
nating about the man. He seems to ex- 
hale some atmosphere of romance. I 
have seen clever men, brilliant men, sit 
and listen to him literally for hours at a 
stretch, never opening their mouths ex- 
cept to shout with laughter or to ask some 
question to keep him talking. And when 
&nally the group would break up, these 
usually staid business men sould wear 
the look of small boys suddenly snatched 
from the glamour of a dime novel by the 
necessity of bringing in the kitchen wood, 
or ing their arithmetic lessons. 

t was as if some mythical hero of their 
boyhood had stepped out of the pages of 
romance and talked with them: Falscaff, 
or Don Quixote, or Robinson Crusoe, or 
Jesse James. He has lived as they once 
dreamed of living. They envied him his 
stride, his great voice, his ability to eat 
anything—or nothing—as the case may 
be. And, just now, they envy him his 
uniform—his record as a soldier who 
turned his back on commissions that 
could be had for the asking and lopped 
fourteen years off his age—for what? 
To go to war as a private soldier with noth- 
ing but his brains and his brawn that 
counted. 


HE HAS tried to get into every war in 
which English-speaking people have 
fought since he became a man. He enlisted 
in a cavalry troop from Montana for the 
Spanish-American War, and is the only 
man from that company that is alive to- 
day. Men who think they know him say 
that he fights for the sake of fighting. 
Well, I asked him about that. This 1s 
what he said, and he said it with a flash 
of his gray-blue eyes and a tightening of 


his lips: 

“There is just one thing for which I 
would fight—the principle of liberty. I 
went into the Spanish-American War to 
help give freedom to Cuba. And I went 
into this war to support democracy 
against the most damnable datocracy. 
I believe in The People. I am for The 
People. And I will fight for The People 
every time." 

How many middle-aged gentlemen do 
you know in New York, or Cleveland, or 
Kalamazoo, or anywhere, who could do 
what Foghorn Macdonald has done, no 
matter kow much they care about the 
principle of liberty? And how many of 
them would do it, if they could? 

When he got to France he was attached 
to the Eighth Bartalion which is famous in 
the history of Canada under the signifi- 
cant title of the “Black Devils," a name 
given it in 1885 by the Indians. 

When Macdonald was sent to the front, 
aarly in 1915, it was to the Ypres salient, 
which he says was “a place as near 
ike hell as any living human being 
has ever seen." [t was exposed to Ger- 


“FOGHORN” AND THE DOG THAT WAS BORN NEAR THE TRENCHES 
In 1915 Macdonald found a little Airedale dog which had just been born close 


to the trenches in Flanders. 


He immediately adopted the puppy, called 


him "Prince of Flanders," and took him to his dugout. The dog was his com- 
panion through months of hard fighting; and, since “Foghorn” is a bachelor, 


Prince is his sole immediate and adored "family" to-day. 


Macdonald 


is now in Canada, on leave of absence; and Prince, of course, is with him 


man attack on five sides; which sounds 
impossible but is true, nevertheless; for 
German artillery bombarded it from 
three sides, German aéroplanes dropped 
bombs on it from the sky, and German 
mines blew it up from beneath. Here he 
was made a transport officer in charge 
of bringing up supplies to the front line 
trenches. 


“That was a devil's job, if there ever 
was one!" he says. “We went in at night, 
of course. You couldn't have lived on 
that road five minutes by daylight un- 
less some miracle had been following you 
around. We had plenty of casualties as 
it was, taking horses and wagons several 
miles up that valley of death to within 
two hundred yards of the German 
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trenches. Why we weren't all killed I 
don’t know, any more than I know why I 
never got even a scratch in twenty-one 
months at the front. 

“That is one of the queer things about 
fighting: that some men seem to have 
charmed lives and others are just natural- 
d ded ipn for everything that comes along. 

had enough narrow escapes to fill a 
book. One night, going in at Ypres, a piece 
of shrapnel took my cap off. The glimpse 
I had of it, the thing boked as big as a 
rotary saw to me, but I suppose it was 
about the size of a twenty-five-cent piece. 
If shrapnel bursts near you when you're 
on foot you can throw yourself flat on 
the ground if you have time. But I was 
on the hurricane deck of a horse; and when 
yout up there, believe me! you feel as 

ig as the Woolworth Building, and you’re 
almost as good a target. 

* Another time a ‘naval six’ shell landed 
in a field kitchen near me and sent a gey- 
ser of hot ‘mulligan’ over the men. I was 
having a big laugh when another one of 
the blamed things dropped about six feet 
from me. 

***Here I go! I said to myself. 


“QUT the ground was soft and the shell 

went into it so deep it just blew up a 
lot of mud. In one action [sas the only 
officer out of twenty-eight to get off scot- 
free. Twenty-two were killed and five 
wounded. I wasn't touched. Once a shell 
exploded in a dugout where there were 
about fifteen of us. Several men were 
killed and everybody else was wounded— 
except me. 

“My sisters think I escaped because 
I carried a little purse full of Sacred Hearts 
and other amulets they had given me. I 
was brought up in the church, but I 
haven't been working very hard at it for 
a good many years. All the same—I car- 
ried that little purse and its contents with 
me wherever I went, and still do, for that 
matter. 

“Everybody will tell you, though, that 
the fellows that expect to be hit are the 
ones that get it every time. It's like look- 
ing for trouble. If you do, you'll find it. I 
never believed I was going to be hit, and 
I wasn't. I had to go across an open space 
one time in full view of the Germans. 
‘They never even fired at me. Why in hell 
they didn't is more than I can figure out, 
unless they thought I wasn't worth killing. 
If that was it, I'm much obliged for their 

_ poor opinion. 

* “Tve been in gas attacks, and without 
a mask, either. But they couldn't catch 
an old miner like me that way. I knew 
enough to throw myself flat and keep my 
nose close to the ground. There's a little 
stratum of air along the surface that the 
gas doesn't penetrate. I've even crawled 
in under a wave of gas and dragged men 
out who had been caught by it. Gas shells 
are worse, because you don’t know what’s 
coming; but they never happened to 
catch me.” 

Because of his experience, Macdonald 
was soon given charge of mining oper- 
ations under the German lines. It 
was characteristic of him that he fixed 
up his own “listening instruments," be- 
cause the regular ones didn't suit him. 
He rigged up a water bottle with tubes to 
put into his ears, and by holding this 
against the wall. of his own tunnel could 
gauge the approa zh of Germans who were 
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counter-mining. He would let them come 
within a few feet of some spot where he 
had planted several hundred pounds of 
high explosives, and when he thought 
they were close enough, he would go out- 
side and "blow them so high the angels 
could hear them squeal!" 

However, a little thing like that was 
no more than the popping of a firecratker 
compared with some of the work that was 
done. The British began mining at Mes- 
sines in 1915; and when the ridge was 
finally blown up, two years later, thou- 
sands of tons of high explosives were set 
off simultaneously. The whole ridge had 
been honeycombed with tunnels. In a 
single hole in Hill 60 many tons of these 
huh explosives had been planted; and that 
was only one of dozens. Some of the holes 
made by this sort of mining were so bi 
that, as Foghorn says, “If you droppe 
the Waldorf into one of them, you couldn't 
see it unless you went and looked in." 

Macdonald was in the Somme offensive, 
when the British pushed the Germans 
back from positions which had been made 
as nearly impregnable as possible. The 
Huns had constructed elaborate dugouts 
fifty feet underground which would ac- 
commodate five thousand men besides 
the officers. He occupied one of these 
officers’ dugouts and found them almost 
palatial! They were big rooms with con- 
crete floors, steel ranges, electric lights, 
paneled-wood walls, pianos—all the lux- 
uries of home! The ceilings were eight or 


- ten feet high, timbered like a mine cham- 


ber, and with steel rails supporting the 
ground overhead. Holes had been drilled 
up to the air for ventilation. Some of 
these underground rooms were as big as 
good-sized restaurants. 


"THE front line trenches were paved 
with concrete and kept free of water by 
petrol pumps: While the British had been 
in mud to their knees, the Hun trenches 
were almost as dry as the Burlington 
Arcade in London. 

“It must have given them an awful 
pang to move out of such comfortable 
quarters!" said Foghorn. “And it was 
a hell of a job to make them do it, too. 
Don't believe anybody that says the Ger- 
mans are not valiant fighters. They don't 
throw up their hands and whine 'Kame- 
rad’ when you point a bayonet at them. 
They often surrender when they are in a 
hopeless position, but not always. I have 
known them to hide in a dugout when we 
were advancing, and then, when our first 
wave had passed, to climb out and turn 
their machine guns on us, even though 
they knew another wave was coming and 
that their action meant sure death to them. 

“Of course, when they do have to sur- 
render they don’t shed any tears over it. 
Sometimes they march back to the rear, 
singing. It’s a wonder they don’t die of 
joy when they discover that all they have 
to do is to eat and loaf. The German 
officers at Donnington Hall, in England, 
actually lead lives of elegant leisure. 
And as for food, if they had to get along 
on the modest breakfast I fed myself this 
morning at a New York hotel, they'd 
start a riot. 

“Speaking of prisoners, if anybody 
wants to know what kind of fighters 
the Black Devils are, here is something 
that will tell the story. The war strength 
of the battalion is eleven hundred men. 


. staying on the farm 


But in more than three years of fighting, 
thousands passed through its ranks to 
keep them filled. ‘That shows whether 
they saw action. But not a single un- 
wounded man from that battalion was 
taken prisoner at that battle of Ypres 
And that isn't all. The Black Devils be- 
long to the Second Brigade. And not a 
single unwounded man 1n that whole bri- 
gade has been taken prisoner; at least, that 
was true a few months ago, when I had 
the latest figures. I call the Black Devils 
‘The Steel Battalion of the Iron Brigade 
of the Honest-to-God Division.’ 

“They are fine fighters, officers and 
men both. English and Scotch and Irish, 
who had gone out to Canada because the 
weren't the kind to sit down with a soft 
job at home; native Canadians and Amer- 
icans, the kind that go West instead of 
ack East, milking 
cows and picking potato bugs and earn- 
ing about two dollars a year for spending 
money. You can’t down men like that. 

“Not very polite and peaceable, some 
of them—including myself. I remember 
a fellow named Murphy, who had been in 
the Dublin Fusiliers in the South African 
War. Murphy was a fine soldier, but he had 
a remarkable faculty for discovering the 
wherewithal to get drunk. I never could 
make out where he got it, but he did. 


“ONE day I was walking along with 
Colonel L—— in a village behind 
the lines when we came upon Murphy. That 
man could feel an officer coming, and even 
though he was pretty far gone this time 
he backed up against a wall for support 
and saluted, properly enough, as we came 
by. L stopped and looked him up 
and down. 

“ ‘Murphy, he said, ‘you’redrunk. What 
in blazes do you mean by it? Don't you 
know there may be a battle to-morrow? 
Where'll you be then?” 

“Aw! said Murphy, ‘Start your damned 
battle! [ll be there. 

“Soldiers have been court-martialed for 
such language to an officer, but L 
knew his man and just let him alone. The 
next morning came the day of the awful 
fighting and the first gas attack at Ypres. 
I was ‘standing with L while the 
thing was going on, when off to one side we 
heard a big voice yelling: 

“Drive 'em back! Give ’em hell!’ 

“Never mind his exact language. Peo- 
ple on Broadway, and at Palm Beach, and 

laces like that, won’t understand what 
it was like with shells screaming and the 
Huns coming on in a mass that looked as if 
it stretched half way to Berlin. You don’t 
know anything about it. And yet you sit 
down under your pretty little reading 
lamp, in your cozy little home, where 
nothing disturbs you unless the baby 
wakes up with the colic, and you read 
about the men over there and you say: 

“ “How can they be so rough? 

“You don’t understand what it is to 
face rows of bayonets—endless lines of 
them apparently—and to know that be 
hind you there is nobody to take your 
place, and that you have got to keep that 
steel flood from passing you. 

“Well, L turned to me and said: 
‘Who in thunder is making all that 
noise?" 

“ ‘Sounds to me like your friend Mur- 
phy, I said. 

" And Murphy it (Continued on page 78) 


* Foghorn ” Macdonald 


EIL RODERICK MACDONALD, better known as 
'oghorn," was fifty-three years old when the war 
ike out. He might have had a commission; but he 
se to enlist as a private. Inside of two years he be- 
me a major—the only instance of the kind in the 

d armies. And he did it at the front. 


ch 


bra 
oe: 


He was born in Canada, but is a naturalized Ameri- 
can. As a mining engineer he is known from Mexico 
to Hudson Bay. He is one of the most dramatic 
figures in all the panorama of the war; a born fighter, 
who yet says there is only one thing he will fight for— 
and that is the Principle of Liberty. 


A. Barton Hepburn 
One of the greatest bankers in America—who says: 


i 

TO SUCCEED in business for yourself, you must 
have imagination, vision, initiative, and, of course, 
honesty and ability, industry, courage and bull-dog 
determination. Any man “eriously lacking in any of 
these qualities should stick to the pay roll. 
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* More mistakes, however, are made by assuming busi- 
ness responsibilities too late in life rather than too early." 
One should start in business for one's self when in the 
full vigor of youth, while one has the confidence and the 
resilience which enables one to overcome difficulties. 


Are You the Right Age 
for Your Job? 


A message to AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers -- 
young and old from A. Barton Hepburn, one of 
the biggest and wisest business men in the country 


As Reported by B. C. Forbes 


RE men at their best, are they 
most likely to possess and to 
exercise the qualities that win 
success, when in their thirties, 
or at middle-age, or after they 

have had more mature experience and can 
«xercise riper judgment? 

At least six of the ten biggest business 
»bs m America are held by men nearer 
wventy than forty. The average age of 
the fifty men voted the foremost financial 
md industrial leaders in the 
United States was recently 
fund to be a shade above 
füxty. 

That is one side. 

General Pershing, the 
:ables announced, requested 
that. no. officer beyond the 
carly forties be sent to 
France. We limit the age 
f men requisitioned for the 
army to thirty-one. The 
most recently appointed 
rresident of a great New 
terk bank, with $400,000,- 
zo resources, is only thirtv- 
even. The latest successor 
^ James J. Hill as president 
"^4 the Great orthern 
Ralway is forty-two—an 
ex-newsboy. Secretary of 
War Baker’s right-hand aid, 
ms chief private secretary 
and alter ego, is a little over 


twenty. 

Edward H. Harriman 
was an obscure Stock Ex- 
change broker until near 
ffry, when he switched to 
railroading and became the 
largest and most successful 
owner and director of rail- 
ways in America. James 
Sullman was a cotton mer- 
chant and ready to retire 
before he entered banking 
and developed the National 
Gry Bank of New York into the biggest 
msurution America has ever known. The 
engnal Commodore Vanderbilt knew 
thing about railroading until he was a 
zindfather, yet he made the bulk of his 
i-ttune at his new occupation. 

Henry C. Frick, on the other hand, 
:theugh born so poor that one pair of 
vues had to last two winters, was making 
i million. dollars a year before he was 
turty-hve, from coke-making, then an 
‘fant industry. 

Has age, therefore, anything vital to 
c with a man’s success? Are there 
artain tasks that young men can handle 


better than older men? Are there other 
jobs beyond the ability of any youngish 
man to fill with complete satisfaction? 
Is it ever too late to give up one line of 
work and to enter a new field? Is there 
anything in Doctor Osler’s famous dic- 
tum that a man past forty has outlived 
his usefulness and efficiency? What, in 
short, is the relation of age to success in 
business? 

This question--of interest to us all, 


There Is Nothing More Valuable 


Than Advice From a Man 
Who Knows 


UPPOSE you were a young business man in 
Chicago. Suppose somebody came along and 
said to you, “If you will take a few days off and 
come to New York. I think I can arrange a chance 
for you to have a frank talk with the great banker, _ 
A. Barton Hepburn, about yourfuture." You would 
call that an opportunity, wouldn't you? You would 
pay real money for such a chance, wouldn't you? 
Well, this article comes mighty near being that 
kind of a frank talk.. It is the kind of an article 
that any man can read and consider with reference 
to his own job. 
This is one thing THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE is 
for—to collect valuable pointers from big men for 
the use of readers. We often receive letters from . 
men and women thanking us for tips they have 
found in our pages, which, they say, have proved 
to be of great practical value to them. 
Tue Eprron. 


whether young or old—the editor of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE wanted answered 
by some man familiar with the workings 
of many large organizations and with the 
more notable successes attained by both 
young and older men. 

The one man who measures up to that 
description perhaps better than any other 
in the whole country is A. Barton Hep- 
burn. After working his way through col- 
lege with the aid of a little borrowed 
money, Mr. Hepburn became a teacher 
and rose to be an academy principal in 
his early twenties. Next he studied law, 
gained a reputation, and was elected to 


the New York State Legislature. Here 
he made his mark, chiefly because of his 
ability and industry in mastering and 
marshaling facts and arguments. Ap- 
ointment as head of the State Banking 
Desarnient followed. Here he realized 
the opportunities the financial field offered, 
and set out to win that goal of most 
bankers, the presidency of a New York 
bank. His work and worth attracted 
national notice, and when forty-four 
ears old he was called to 
Wahin ton as Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

Of course he did attain 
his aim; he invaded New 
York as president of the 
Third National Bank, and 
in due time was summoned 
to be head of the Chase 
National Bank, at that 
time an institution of 
moderate size. To-day, 
thanks to years of intelli- 
gently directed. energy by 
Mr. Hepburn, aided later 
by Albert H. Wiggin, the 
Chase is one of America’s 
half-dozen foremost banks, 
with Mr. Hepburn, though 
seventy-two, still at the 
helm as chairman of the 

. Advisory Board. 

In addition to having 
made his mark as an educa- 
tor, a lawyer, a legislator, a 
overnment official, and a 

anker, Mr. Hepburn is the 
author of noted works on 
economics, currency and 
finance—and, incidentally, 
on big game; for in this di- 
rection his record rivals that 
of Roosevelt. No business 
man in New York has been 
elected to more positions of 
honor, Commerce elected 
him to its highest office, 

president of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Finance made him chairman of the Cur- 
rency Commission of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, president of the New 
York Clearing House, chairman of the 
National Currency Association, etc. He 
has been president of half-a-dozen impor- 
tant societies and clubs; he is LL.D. of a 
string of universities (including his alma 
mater, Middlebury College, to which he 
has presented Hepburn Hall); he is an 
othcer of the French Legion of Honor. 
And he is still straight of back, lithe of 
limb, keen of eve—he recently journeyed 
ten thousand miles (Continued on page 105) 
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He stumbled blindly to his feet, went into the kitchen and took down his hat 
and coat. His wife looked up from her sprinkling. Alarm was on her white face 


What Put “Pep” Into 


John Stevens 


The story of a man who nearly lost his nerve 


By William Dudley Pelley 


Author of “Bud Jones—Small Advertiser" in the February number, ““Wanted—A Younger and 
More Practical Man" in the March number, “Through Thick and Thin" in the May number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. R. GRUGER 


HN STEVENS trudged home- 
ward through a cheerless Novem- 
ber twilight. As he turned in at the 
gate of a scrubby little brown house 
on Maple Street he saw a heavy 

family washing blowing ghostily in the 
darkness. 

His tired wife looked up as he entered 
the kitchen. The weariness of her body 
was expressed in her posture; one arm 
rested on her right hip, holding the fork 
with which she tended the meat on a siz- 
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zling griddle; with the other hand she 
wiped the perspiration from her forehead 
with the corner of a gingham apron. 
John glanced into the sitting-room be- 
fore crossing to the sink. His younger 
boys, Tom and Bob, were kneeling in twin 
chairs on opposite sides of the red-clothed 
center table. Lying almost on their stom- 
achs in their concentration, they explored 
the bowels of a clock that would never run 
again. The table was strewn with its 
works. On the carpet were various cogs, 


mes John would find later in his stocking 
eet. 

There came a sudden wail from the side 
bedroom off the dining-room. 

* Baby been troublesome to-day?" the 
man asked. 

The woman admitted a simple “Yes.” 

There was no complaint, only the accus- 
tomed weariness of the average American 
mother. 

John stared at her rounded back. He 
felt chagrined and a trifle angry when 


What Put “Pep” in 


to John Stevens, by Witt1AM DupDLEY PELLEY 
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ze recollected the foolish boyish promises 
he had made her before marriage, the air 
castles they had reared together. 

Something on this night, perhaps the 
uelancholy in the twilight he had walked 
"rough the past half-hour, made him do 
Siething he had found small time for 
unce he started his modest factory. He 
:rossed over and placed his arms around 
“et. 

The surprise of it caused her to draw 
rack. A startled look came into her 
“ushed features. 

“John Stevens,” she demanded, “what 
als you, anyhow?” i 

"Gir" he said thickly, “you have to 
retty hard, don't you?" 
at you been doin' now, im Stev- 
ns," she exclaimed, “that makes you so 
aice to me all of a sudden?” 

“I guess I forget when I’m neck-and- 
vars deep in thinkin’ about the shop that 
vou got it just as hard at home, only in a 
diferent way. Stop actin’ as if I 
strange man, Nellie. Lemme kiss you!” 

"Land o' Goshen!” exclaimed his wife. 

One of the boys heard the exclamation 
and looked up from the clock. 

“Look! Look! Paws kissin Maw!” — 

The eyes of ohn Stevens’s wife swam in 
tears. “ John!” she said thickly. 

There was no hot emotion, no wild leap- 
‘ng of the blood at the touch of her, as 
there had been sixteen years before. But it 
neant more, far more, than those kisses of 
ther years. For now they were beginning 
to know and appreciate the real meanin 
-{ love and of life. The tears left her tire 
-yes and dampened her cheeks. 

“Things aren't goin’ just right to the 
sop, are they, John?” she said. 

he man did not reply. He released her, 
5alked to the window, stood looking out 
into the night. 
' The woman knew something was going 
srong with the s ling factory. But, 
‘ike a million other wives of small business 
men all over the nation, she drew a brave 
sigh for courage and said: 

" Come, eat your supper, John. You'll 
icok at a different world when you're fed.” 


“UPPER passed in silence. The woman 
*Jcleared the table and washed the endless 
dishes, standing first on one burning foot 
and then the other. For a half-hour she 
worked over the baby, then went out of 
i»ors with a shawl about her head. After 
2 quarter of an hour she dumped the dry 
clothes on a chair, produced her ironing 
hoard from the landing at the top of the 
ilar stairs, and prepared to sprinkle the 
dothes for the morrow’s ironing. 

“For heaven’s sake!” cried her hus- 
"and, seated in the living-room with the 
-vening’s copy of our little local paper. 

Will vou stop makin' motions, Nellie? 
Come in here! Sit down and take that 

ad off your feet.” 

"[ was workin’, John,” she said in a 
Asper, ‘‘to keep up my spirits. When 
ur hands are busy your head don’t al- 
says have the chance œ feelin’ sorry for 

»urself. What's goin’ wrong to the shop, 
' hn? Won't you tell me?” 

"I—I started the business without 
'»ugh capital, Nellie. I'm—I'm payin’ 
“We price. 1 got orders enough; they prove 
tre process T invented was sound and worth 
^methin'. But to turn 'em off in quanti- 
vas takes capital.” 

" You had seven hundred dollars, John!” 


vork 
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was a 


Seven hundred dollars was a small for- 
tune to the woman, just then. “You don't 
stand a show of losin' our savin's of six- 
teen years, do you, John?" 

He tried to reassure her. But there 
was a contradictory heaviness in his heart 
and a lack of self-belief in his solace. 

“I had to turn off everybody but Peter 
and Jim and Chris Benson this mornin’,” 
he said. “I couldn't afford to do it; I had 
plenty of work for 'em. But I knew I 
wouldn't have the cash to pay 'em next 
Saturday night. And it would ruin me en- 
tirely if I kept 'em on and it got around 
town that I'd skipped a pay roll.” 

* Won't Mr. Baker or Mr. Weston let 
you have more money?” 

Baker and Weston were the cashiers 
of our two banks. 

* No, Nellie," he said sadly. 

“John, isn't there anybody in town who 
would loan you more? You gota good thing 
or you wouldn't be gettin’ orders.” 

“T can't expect any private individual 
to make a loan, Nellie, when the banks 
say my statement isn't good for any more 
than I got now.” 

There came a sudden wail from the side 
room and his wife left him alone again. 


Ra moment Johi was nettled at the 

interruption. Couldn’t he have a mo- 
ment alone with his wife without one of 
the confounded kids requiring her atten- 
tion? 

When she came back she was thinking 
of the child. Stevens saw it and with a 
strange loneliness in his heart it came to 
him that his wife could not help him. The 
problem was his, to fight out alone, even 
as the cry of the hild and its cause were 
her problem. 

ever had he felt so alone in the world. 
For a month he had seen the crisis ap- 
proaching. Now that it was upon him, it 
seemed as though he could cry aloud in his 
heart-hunger for someone who could give 
him help. 

Out in the kitchen the faucet dripped 
ceaselessly into the sink. Theoillampsput- 
tered at his elbow. A restless fly bumbled 
against the low, discolored ceiling. John 
sighed bitterly to himself. 

S hen he was conscious that his wife was 
talking. 

“Jo n, wouldn’t old Mr. Evans help 
you?” 

Again, that was the woman of it! Old 
Man Evans, indeed! He was our richest 
summer resident. In winter his family re- 
sided in New York, where the old man had 
extensive interests in lower Broadway. 

“Oh, talk sense, Nellie!” he exclaimed 
fretfully. “He’s worth millions. And it’s 
because he knows how to look after his 
money. He isn’t fool enough to loan on a 
proposition where the banks have already 
placed a credit limit.” 

“But you don’t know until you’ve 
asked him!” 

* What does he want of my little jelly- 
bean proposition? Good lord, he’s a super- 
man, Nellie! When the New York finan- 
cial writers mention his name they write it 
in whispers.”  . 

“He may be a superman, John; but his 
daughter isn’t a superwoman! You know 
she attends the Congregational Church 
when the family is here. She came to the 
sewing circle one afternoon at Mrs. Pease's. 
She acted and talked like human folks, 
just like an ordinary woman. You've got 


to do something, John! We can't—losc— 
our—savings." 
“T know it, Nellie,” he replied bitterly. 


II 


FTER a while the wife rose and went 
into the kitchen to finish sprinkling 
the clothes. 

When she had gone, John laid down the 
paper, which he could not read. He leaned 
his aching head on his arm. 

Never in his life had he felt so despond- 
ent as at the moment. He had tried with 
every ounce of energy to make the tiny 
factory in old Bill Plume’s wool storehouse 
down by the depot a success. But the 
business that would later employ half our 
male population and make him the most 
influential man in our little New England 
community was then a pitiful fizzle. 

He had worked and done his best. When 
he took those savings, culled week after 
week from his wages as bookkeeper at Jim 
Thorne’s knitting mills, and saw them melt 
under the necessary expenditures for rent, 
machinery and materials to get the new 
business running, he had been white-faced 
and grim of jaw. He had done three men's 
work uncomplainingly because he had real- 
ized that his failure meant calamity to 
five people. Success—well, success meant 
the same as success means to all of us 
footsore, weary, hopeful mortals here on 
the Footstool—castles in Spain and daugh- 
ters in- Vassar; limousines waiting out 
front; the lump in the throat when we pass 
folks in the street and overhear them sav, 
“There goes Bill Jones. I knew him when 
he didn't have a dollar!” 


OHN STEVENS clutched at the table- 

cloth. He swallowed a lump in his 
throat. Dull, heavy tears gathered in his 
eyes. He did not know that all over the 
nation are men with that same heartache, 
men who do not know their strength, who 
must be shown that strength and have the 
blood and iron in them brought out by the 
experience he was going through. 

e became conscious of voices in the 
other room. His two boys were in argu- 
ment with a neighbor's boy. 

** My father can catch a fish every time 
he goes fishing!" contended the neighbor's 
boy stoutly. “An’ that ain't all. Once"— 
in awesome tones—"' once he licked a po- 
liceman!" i 

“That’s nothin’!” retorted his own boy 
Robert, “my father talked half an hour 
with a clown in a circus, once." 

h My father makes thirty dollars a 
week!" defended the neighbor's boy. 

“Yes, and my father owns a factory. 
He makes a hundred, I guess!" 

“Well, anyhow, my father knows more'n 
your father. He's editor of a newspaper." 

"My father knows everything," de- 
clared Robert sweepingly. “He knows ev- 
erything and he can do everything! He's 
the wonderfulest man in the world, and if 
you say he ain't I'll give you a crack in the 
Jaw. And it won't do no good for you to go 
home and squeal to your father, because 
my father can lick your father with one 
hand tied behind him." 

A knife went through John Stevens's 
heart. Alas for the glorited mists before 
the eyes of childhood! They thought their 
father could do everything, and he couldn't 
even borrow a thousand dollars to carry 
on his business. 
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He stumbled blindly to his feet, went 
into the kitchen and took down his hat 
and coat. His wife looked up from her 
sprinkling. Alarm was on her white face. 

“Tm going out . . . to take a walk... 
and think,” he said thickly. 

“John! John!" she cried. “What has 
happened? You're ill!" 

But he paid her no attention. He passed 
out into the keen night. 

He stumbled along down Maple Street 
blindly. “They've got to let me have that 
money!” he cried. 

Hours and hours, it seemed, he walked. 
At half-past nine curfew rang. He turned 
the corner of another street. 

A hundred feet ahead was the illumina- 
tion of a sputtering, fluttering, singing arc 
lamp, the kind now twenty years bygone. 
A figure was passing beneath it. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “it’s—it’s—Nel- 
lie! Where is she going at this time o' 
night?" 

He started after her. Once he called, 
but she did not hear him. She turned from 
Pine Street into Fourth Street and then 
into Vermont Avenue. She continued up 
the avenue. Finally she came to the junc- 
tion of Pleasant Street. 

At the street corner Nellie stopped 
and gazed timidly at a great house set 
back in a lawn dotted with silver birches. 
Lights were burning, and through the 
windows she could see rich tapestries and 
elaborate furnishirigs. 

Astounded, John Stevens remained on 
the opposite corner and watched. 

Finally she moved fearfully up the walk 
and stood under the porch lamp. Then 
the door swung open and, a moment later, 
pe Stevens was alone in the Novem- 

er night. 

“My lord!" he cried aloud. “What is 
the woman doing? With the courage of 
ignorance she’s taken it upon herself to 
ask Ezekiel Evans for aid! She doesn’t un- 
derstand business. She’ll make a botch of 
everything! 

Ill 


NE, two, three, four, five minutes 

ticked away into eternity. John Stev- 
ens stood there on the walk wondering 
what was transpiring inside. With each 
passing moment his emotions surged with 
increasing intensity. 

For the first time in his life he was exas- 
perated with his wife. He was shamed that 
she had more courage than he to beard the 
old money bear in his den, though it was 
the courage of ignorance. He was des- 
perate at the thought that perhaps his 
wife's appeal might be effective, that her 
femininity might succeed where his mas- 
culinity—a purely business proposition 
between men—would only fail. There was 
chagrin that he lacked the courage to in- 
terview Ezekiel Evans. Then he had to 
confess to himself that it was fear that 
kept him away from the old financier's 
presence. He was afraid of Ezekiel Evans, 
afraid because of the man's money and 
his reputation. And—his wife—was not 
afraid! 

He took one or two turns up and down 
in front of the house. He felt that if his 
wife came out and discovered him, and 
told him she had been successful, he would 
run. away and leave—everything. It 
would look as if he, John, had hidden be- 
hind the skirts of a woman. 

“I won't be shamed by a woman!" he 


cried hoarsely. ‘Why should I fear him? 
Has he got any more hands or feet than I? 
Doesn't he eat food the same as I, and re- 
quire eight hours’ sleep? No, I won't be 
shamed by a woman. I’ve just got to do 
it! He can’t any more than say no, any- 
how. And if I tell the truth to him, come 
on him while my wife is there, I can ex- 
plain that 1 didn’t suggest her coming!" 


LMOST against his will his fect finally 
carried him past the sentinel hedges 
and up the steps to the flawless glass doors. 
His hand shook when he pulled the bell. 
His heart thumped painfully. He was ill 
with the nervousness of every small busi- 
ness man who wants to borrow money. 

“I want—I want to see Mr. Evans on a 
very important matter," Stevens said to 
the servant who opened the door. 

In a few moments the man came back. 

“Mr. Evans is busy this evening, but he 
says he will give you a little time if you 
will be as brief as possible." 

Busy indeed! Busy with his wife—to 
his own everlasting shame! That was 
what John Stevens thought. But he fol- 
lowed the man up the noiseless stairs. 

“In this room,” announced the servant. 

John drew a long breath. The heavy 
door closed softly behind him. 

Before a plateau of a desk at the north 
end of the room sat a thick, heavy-set man 
with bald head, small puffy eyes and great 
walrus mustaches. 

There was no woman! 

“Good evening,” said the elderly man. 
He laid a penholder atop a magnificent 
gold-plated ink well and leaned back with 
hngers interlocked across a fat stomach. 
The shock of his wife's absence completely 
upset John Stevens; he stood gaping like a 
fool. His strange behavior caused Ezekiel 
Evans to say: To what am I indebted for 
the honor of this visit?” 

i “I thought—I beg your pardon—I— 


“Yes,” said the old man. A twinkle of 
amusement came in his eyes. "What is 
the matter? You are Mr. Stevens who 
owns the Process Works here. I am always 
glad to meet the business men of the town 
where I have such pleasant summers.” 
The wise old financier, rich in his wisdom 
of human nature, saw the younger man's 
terror and, pitying him, sought to put him 
at his ease. 

“T thought my wife was here,” blurted 
out John Stevens. 

A frown passed over the financier's rug- 
ged face. 

“You thought—ehat?” 

“I thought my wife was here. You see, 
we had an argument at home over the 
finances of my business to-night and I took 
a walk to think my way out of a business 
dilemma. Before Í turned back I saw her 
headed here. I thought she came—to see 
you. I—didn't want her to do that. You 
see .. . women don't understand the ways 
of business and credit. I followed her be- 
cause I didn't want you to think that she 
did it at my suggestion." 

“T haven't seen anything of your wife. 
What's the matter with. your business?" 

* [t—it wouldn't interest you, sir. I'm 
having trouble to fill orders because the 
banks won't give me any more accommo- 
dation. I suppose they're in the right, 
from a business standpoint. But it means 
—it means—well, it means breakers for 
me, ahead!" 


The young man stood midway of the 
floor torturing his hat in his hands and 
casting his eyes backward for escape. 

Old Man Evans sank his heavy chin 
into his dress shirt. He looked the other 
man over with speculative eyes. "The 
twinkle revived. Then his face. grew 
dreamy, as though he were thinking of 
some similar experience, of a time when he 
also had stood in the presence of Money 
with a great illness within him because of 
the almost impossible task of gaining the 
wherewithal to carry his schemes forward. 
He noted the haggard face, the modest 
clothing, the gnarled, stained hands of a 
man unafraid of work, the nervousness 
which denoted honesty, sincerity, the am- 
bition to get ahead, but fright in the pres- 
ence of that thing which he required most 
to realize that ambition. 

“Come here, young fellow! Sit down in 
this chair. Tell me all about this business 
trouble. À man with a wife who would go 
after credit for him must be a chap worth 
while or he wouldn't have a woman with 
that faith in his ultimate success. Open 
up, young man. I’m not the creator of 
the universe. I run up against times my- 
self when I need cash for my enterprises. 
Tell me the whole yarn. These little bank- 
ers up here won't take your paper on ac- 
count of your credit statement—your ra- 
tio of assets to liabilities, and particularly 
the quick assets, isn't big enough— 
what?" 


IG Ezekiel Evans ran up against times 

when he had to go begging cash for 
his business! The idea seunned John for 
a moment. < 

Seating himself, he fumbled his hat. He 
was seized with stage-fright. Then he 
chanced to glance up into the magnate’s 
eyes. The old man was looking down at 
him, patiently, kindly, suggestively. It’ 
was the way his own father had often 
looked at him. 

And John Stevens found his tongue and 
poured out his troubles. He told how he 
had left the bookkeeper’s job to start the 
little business after the invention of his 
process for combining rubber and ground 
metal. He forgot what he said. He forgot 
how he said it. He was weary and heart- 
hungry and frantic to put his problem up 
to a superman whose advice could guide 
him out of the deep waters, whose deeper, 
richer experience with men and affairs 
could show him the right road. And some- 
thing in the way he said it must have 
touched the old financier. Because, ex- 
actly as his father had often said it, Old 
Man Evans nodded vaguely when he was 
near the end, and said: 

“Poor boy!” 

Instantly ever foe came the embar- 
rassment again. He felt the pitiful weak- 
ness of his appeal. He sensed that he had 
been weak where he should have been 
strong. He arose to flee. But old Ezekiel 
Evans’s words arrested him. 

“Young man,” he said gravely, sadly, 
“you recall things in my own life that get 
me by the throat. I—1 am liable to make 
an ass of myself." 

* Just what do you mean, sir? I hope I 
haven't—" 

The elderly man cleared his throat. In 
a more businesslike tone but still with 
the same kindness, he went on: 

“Young man, let me tell you something; 
let me give you a bit of advice that you 
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“It took great bullets of courage to come in here and see me, didn't it?" the rich man asked 


` 


want to remember until the moment you 
retire from business: Get the idea out of 
your head that it’s a crime, or something 
to be ashamed of, to borrow money. 
You're just like every other young fellow 
who wants to go on his own—you think 
it's a disgrace to find yourself short of cash 
or able to use more. Itis not. Money is a 
commodity, the same as the rubber or the 
steel that you say you use in your process. 
It exists to facilitate the conversion of raw 
materials which God has given us into 
things of comfort and enjoyment for the 
folks He has made and placed upon His 
carth. Borrowing is a legitimate function. 
But I honor you for your embarrassment. 
Its the young fellow just starting into 
business who seeks to borrow with the 
sleekness of an old business war-horse of 
hfty that I have to watch and guard 
against. 

“Now, how much money do you need to 
put this business on its feet, finance it 
properly, give you enough working capital 
so you can go ahead and give your undi- 
vided attention to the manufacturing and 
building of your business reputation!” 

“One thousand dollars!" choked John 
Stevens. 

“That means,” announced old Ezekiel, 
“that you need ten thousand. I know 
that a thousand dollars looks big to you. 
But one thousand put into a growing busi- 
ness is only a drop in the bucket. In three 
months it will be gone and you'll be as 
badly off as ever. You need ten thousand 
dollars, and you probably need it at once." 
The old man mused a moment. "How 
much of a family have you?" 


“Besides my wife, there's three boys 
and a baby girl five months old. The eld- 
est boy's fifteen. The other two are seven 
and four." 

The old business man smiled: sadly to 
himself. 

“So you came up here to-night to stop 
your wife from asking me for cash. Just 
why did you do that?” 

"[... wasashamed... because I thought 
she had the courage... to do what I... 
couldn't." 

Again old Ezekiel's eyes were far away. 

“It took great bullets of courage to 
come in here and see me, didn't it?" the 
rich man asked. 

John's face flooded red. 

“Yes, sir," he admitted. 

“T know, my boy, I know. Once upon a 
time I stood in your shoes. Maybe to look 
at me and hear of some of the financial 
stunts I've pulled off, you wouldn't believe 
it. But there was a time when I had to 
stand with my hat in my hands and fear in 
my soul inside the door of a richer man 
and put up to him what sounded like a 
rattle-brained and hopeless proposition. 
Every self-made man goes through those 
experiences, son. And the courage which 
sees him through is the same courage that 
afterward puts great smokestacks along 
the sky line and sooner or later starts the 
fairies working on his luck." 


JOHN STEVENS could scarcely believe 
what he heard. The old man, whose 
name was a holy terror from Putney Com- 
mon of our town to Bowling Green at the 
end of Broadway, was but a tired and very 


human old man, only he was bigger and 
broader and kinder because of his experi- 
ence with men and affairs than any other 
man John had ever encountered. 

Old Man Evans sighed. Finally he 
lurched forward, took up his pen and be- 
gan making marks on his pad. 

"Tl come down and look your little 
plant over to-morrow if I can find time, 
son. Ordinarily, I don't bother with small 
things of this sort. But you have made me 
think of times in my own life when I had 
to smash my way through bank gratings 
with a sledge hammer because of . . . some- 
one ] loved and had to make good for.” 

"]'ve— I've no security to offer you," 
stammered John candidly. 

“Security? Of course you've got secur- 
ity. Don't talk like a fool! How about 
the wife and the children? Don't I know 
that a man of your stamp is tied down by 
those children and the love of them? Don't 
I know that my investment would be bet- 
ter than a thousand margins of assets over 
liabilities, because in working and sacri- 
ficing for those children you are protect- 
ing my investment? Don't I know that 
such a man will never run away and aban- 
don his enterprise? Don't I know he wants 
to see those boys grow up into better men 
than their father was before them, that he 
wants his girls to go to college and marry 
good boys to carry on the life of our state 
and nation? And there's his wife. A man 
with the kind of wife who'll go to a wealthy 
man to get credit for her husband will never 
work against him so long as that man's a 
man! She won't be extravagant and live 
beyond his income, (Continued on page 88) 


My Experience with Women 
in Men’s Jobs 


If you are a man and work with women 
I wonder whether you have noticed the 
same traits in women that I have noticed 


F ANYONE had told me five years 

ago that I would some day have 

three hundred women in my factory 

—women at lathes and drill presses 

and doing the delicate work in our 
assembling-room for which we have 
always demanded a certain amount of 
mechanical training in our men—I should 
probably have laughed. Yet to-day this 
is my precise situation. 

'The war has turned many of people's 
pet prejudices upside down. 
And not the least amusing 
of its caprices, as my wife 
occasionally reminds me, is 
that I, who three years ago 
reada paper before our trade 
association deploring the 
tendency of women to enter 
business, should have been 
compelled by the war to take 
more women out of their 
homes, in one year, than 
any other man in our city. 

erhaps the fact that I 
was not an original believer 
but have had to be con- 
verted to woman’s value in 
a business like ours, will 
lend an added interest to 
this record. At any rate, I 
shall try to make it fair and 
impartial—frankly pointing 
out the things in which the 
women have failed, as well 
as those in which they have 
succeeded. The facts will 
interest not only other em- 
ployers but everyone who 
has to work with women, 
whether in a plant like mine 
or in an office. 

But before I come to these 
present-day business women 
let me say a word about the 
first business woman I ever 
knew—for to her I owe my 
initial business training and 
espenenre. She had been 
a bookkeeper in this plant 
for a number of years, when 
it was only one sixth of its 
present size; and I, coming to it, fresh 
from college, was put under her charge. 
. She was probably only twenty-five 

or twenty-six; but there was strong in her 
that mothering instinct that makes almost 
every woman want to have someone or 
something to take care of. Miss Simmons 
—for so I may call her—found in me an ob- 
ject for the exercise of that instinct. She 
seemed to take a real unselfish pride in 
my progress, so unselfish, in fact, that I 
often wondered at it. 

It was at her suggestion that I took u 
some business courses in night school. 
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The teachers drew up for me a list of 
books, which I studied diligently, com- 
ing often to Miss Simmons for the expla- 
nation of points that were beyond my 
experience. Always her help was given 
freely, and she encouraged me in every 
way to go ahead. ` 


T THE end of five or six months, how- 
ever, I noticed this curious fact: 
Some of the problems I brought to her sere 


What I have observed about 


women in business 


What I have observed about men 


in business 
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beyond her experience and knowledge, also. 
In other words, she had guided my little 
boat out into waters that were beyond 
her depth as well as my own. When I 
discovered this, I suggested that we go 
on in our studies together. She thanked 
me for the suggestion and agreed that we 
should do it. She was very busy just at 
the moment, but a little later we would 
start together; meanwhile, she wanted 
me to go right ahead. A little later I could 
help her to catch up. 

d I plodded on, occasionally coming 
back to her with the reminder that we 


were to study together, but meeting al- 
ways some excuse. At last the truth 
dawned on me that Miss Simmons really 
did not want to study; that the amount of 
bookkeeping which she already knew was 
entirely satisfactory to her; and that she 
had some quite different plans for her 
evenings. When I confronted her with 
this fact, she admitted it—not without 
the suggestion of a blush. 

I had noted something else, too. While 

: Miss Simmons was an ex- 
pert in her own little de- 
partment of the business 
she had very little curiosity 
about what went on in the 
other departments. She 
knew that certain firms 
billed us for raw material, 
and that we billed other 
firms, in turn, for finished 
goods. But how our goods 
were sold and who were our 
chief competitors—these 
were matters about which 
I quickly gathered more in- 
formation than she had ac- 
quired in several years. The 
interesting thing was that 
she encouraged my curiosity 
and pointed out to me con- 
stantly that along that path 
lay progress. 

A man must know the 
whole business, she urged, 
not one single department 
of it. I ought to get into the 
factory as often as I could: 


until he let me make a trip 
around the territory with 
one of the older men. All 
these wise and helpful sug- 
gestions she showered on 
me as ungrudgingly and 
with as little trace of jeal- 
ousy as if I had been her 
son or a younger brother. 
I marveled. at it more than 
once. She knew the path 
to promotion, and was per- 
fectly willing to point it out 
to me. She must have realized that b 
her help I was acquiring a better knowi- 
edge of the business than she had, yet she 
went right on giving me her help unselfish- 
ly and without stint. 

At the end of fourteen or fifteen months 
the thing happened which she must have 
foreseen as well as I, and which I had 
almost dreaded—the boss called me in 
and announced that I was to be made 
head of the department, and that Miss 
Simmons would henceforth be my assist- 


t. 
I was delighted with the promotion, of 


I must keep after the boss. 


- 
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She accepted the new relationship without a word; and from that day became as 
loyal and as faithful an assistant as she had previously been a chief. It was my 
first insight into the mysteries of a woman's character, and I have never forgotten it 


curse, but with my satisfaction was 
mingled a sense of guilt. It seemed some- 
how terribly unfair that I, who owed so 
.much of my business training to her, 
should be promoted over her head. I 
had hard work summoning courage to 
break the news to her; it would depress 
her greatly, I was sure. To my joy and 
imazement it did nothing of the sort. 
Next to myself she was more pleased than 
inyone else in the office. It was fine, she 
sad, and there was no doubting the genu- 
meness of her enthusiasm. She accepted 
the new relationship without a word; and 
from that day became as loyal and as 
fathful an assistant as she had previously 


been a chief. 


p WAS my first insight into the mys- 

tries of a woman’s character, and I 
tave never forgotten it. Miss Simmons 
ms not lacking in ambition; but her am- 
‘tions simply were not of the sort that 
could be satisfied by business. Even while 
the was urging me on in my studies, warn- 
tg me not to waste my evenings at dances 
ind parties, her own evenings were being 


spent with the young man who, a few 
months later, married her. 

Even if there had not been the young 
man, at that time, there would have been 
in her thought and imagination a young 
man. She liked business; she was loyal 
to the interests of the house; she was glad 
of a chance to earn some money, and she 
invested her savings with shrewd busi- 
ness sense. But she had no restless stir- 
rings to go beyond the place which she 
had already reached. And she took more 
real satisfaction in helping to fit me—a 
young man—to be her boss than she 
would have found in going ahead herself. 

I have since, in business, been lifted 
over the heads of a good many different 
inen. I have had men older than myself 
working for me. And the men over whose 
heads Í have been promoted have done 
their best to appear good sports. They 
have smiled and congratulated me. But 
no man has ever shown the spirit Miss 
Simmons had. She deliberately helped 
me to get a training that would transform 
her from my boss to my assistant; and she 
actually rejoiced in the transformation. 


No man ever has done or ever could 
do that. Long years of battle have planted 
in our breasts something hard and un- 
compromising; but those same years have 
strengthened in woman's heart the mother 
impulse, which is the mainspring of their 
lives.’ They have been our helprates for 
generations, and they fit themselves into 
that róle in the office as naturally as in 
the home. In their relationships with one 
another they are often jealous and even 
cruel: for that, too, is a part of the mother 
instinct. But women in business are not 
jealous of the success of men. At least, that 
was my experience with Miss Simmons. 


INCE I have been at the head of our 

business I have conducted it almost 
entirely with men, partly because I felt 
that women were better off at home, but 
chiefly because there were plenty of men 
to be had, and as they were doing the job 
satisfactorily I saw no reason to change. 
A year and a half ago, however, it became 
clear that if I were to allow my preju- 
dice to rule in the matter the factory 
would have to close up. War industries 
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began to take our men away; the draft 
threatened further inroads, and it was a 
case of finding women or going out of 
business. I called my employment super- 
intendent to my office. 

“T want you to find the most capable 
business woman in the city and hire her 
as your assistant,” I said. “Then go 
through the factory and study every job 
in it. Make up your mind, with her help, 
whether it is a job that a woman might 
be able to fill. Find out how heavy a 
weight has to be lifted by a person hold- 
ing that job, and how long a reach is 
required. Divide all the jobs into three 
classes—those in which women could be 
substituted immediately; those where 
they could be used if the necessity becomes 
greater; and, finally, those that will prob- 
ably have to be filled by men under any 
circumstances. Then make a canvass of 
the town and card catalogue all the avail- 
able girls who might go to work if we 
called them.” 

It was a couple of weeks before I heard 
from him again, and then he appeared at 
my office one morning with a Miss Morri- 
son, a very keen-eyed young woman, who 
had been a kind of superintendent of 
girls in one of the department stores in 


town. D greeted her with some attempted 
pleasantry; but she hardly waited to 
smile. Indeed, I doubt if Miss Morrison 
has any sense of humor, at least in busi- 
ness hours. She came right down to cases 
with a directness that was rather startling. 

“Mr. Adams,” she said crisply, “we 
have finished our survey of the factory. 
There are between three and four hun- 
dred jobs that women could perform as 
well as men; some of them probably bet- 
ter. But there is no use in your attempt- 
ing to employ girls in the factory as it 1s 
now. They wouldn’t work here.’ 


WAS not merely surprised, I was a lit- 

tle angry. When a man has built up a 
Business lovin every brick in the place, 
he does not relish criticism from any- 
body—least of all from a presumptuous 
young woman. My first impulse was to 
tell her that if she did not like our factory, 
she was perfectly free to walk out through 
any exit that might be most convenient. 
But I checked myself. After all, I had 
to have women: there were no two ways 
about it. And, besides, this young woman 
interested me in spite of myself. 

`“ Just what is wrong with the factory, 
Miss Morrison?” I asked. 


Sid Says: 


“Iers too dark," she answered; “there 
are no rest rooms for the girls, and it; 
altogether too dirty." 

l smiled tolerantly. “After all, you 
must remember that we are inviting these 
voung ladies to a factory, Miss Morrison, 
not to a tea party." 

“There is no reason why a factory 
should be dark or dirty, Mr. Adams,” she 
answered. “And, anyway, I am not going 
to argue about it. ] don't have to. | 
know girls, and I know they won't work 
here. Girls are different from men. Do.s 
Mrs. Adams ever go away in the summer 
and leave you alone?" 

I nodded, wondering what she coulu 
be driving at. 

“Well, then you ought to understand." 
she continued. “What are the first words 
she says when she comes back in the fall? 
*Gracious, how dirty this house is!" Isn't 
that about it?" 

I laughed in spite of myself. It was a 
clean hit. 

"Well, that's the difference betw -n 
men and women," she went on. ‘It's 
always a marvel to us how you men oun 
be perfectly contented with dirt around." 

We talked for about an hour. The trarn 
is that I had long (Continued on page 64: 


“Don’t use your head—use mine," 


says the Kaiser 


VAN S. ROSSITER, a Canadian soldier, has just 

been in to see me. Fora year he was a German prisoner. 

When the Germans caught him he was badly wounded 
in the right hand. They took him to a hospital, where, 
without the use of an anesthetic, they cut off one of his 
fingers and removed five pieces of bone from his mangled 
wrist. They said that they had no anesthetics to spare 
for use on a "schweinhund," and added that they were 
saving their anesthetics for their own wounded soldiers. 
Rossiter showed me what is left of his hand. It isn't 
much, and what is left is of no use—except as a reminder 
of that German surgeon who operated without giving an 
anesthetic. 

While Rossiter ‘was in Germany, he was moved 
about from one prison camp to another until he and 
other prisoners were exchanged for German prisoners 
held by the Allies. This moving-about process was the 
most interesting thing he described. He was never 
allowed to stay in one place more than a few wecks. In 
the year that he was there he was in nine different 
prison camps, located in various parts of Germany. 
On each trip the train that was transferring these 
wandering prisoners stopped at every station. German 
officers got out every time the train stopped and told 
people fhat the prisoners were all new ones— just taken! 
Rossiter says that one excursion of this kind began at 
four o'clock in, the morning and lasted until late at 
night. And always at every station a crowd of people to 
jeer at these "new" prisoners, many of whom were 


French and Belgians who had been in captivity for 
two years. It got to be like a theatrical troupe playing 
one-night stands—only far more boresome, for the 
prisoners were never allowed to leave the trains or to 
communicate with the crowds that came to see them. 
Rossiter says that one company of British artillery 
“takes the palm” for touring Germany in the guise of 
"new" prisoners. They were captured in the fall of 1914 
and they are still playing to packed houses. 

In other words- fool the people and make monkeys 
of them is Germany's policy. Bismarck believed in that 
idea. He once said that it is impossible to overestimate 
the stupidity of the human race. No doubt the Kaiser 
feels just as contemptuous about us. In his mind, men 
are nothing but so many tons of flesh and bone to be used 
to push back boundary lines. 

This war is for the purpose of preventing human 
beings from becoming as boneheaded as the German 
Emperor would like them to be. It is a war against the 
thick skull. On one side are those great nations whose 
policy is to teach the people to think for themselves. On 
the other is .the German autocracy which says: 
"Believe what I tell you.” Imagine trying in this 
country to palm off a trainload of veteran prisoners as 
new ones! Imagine trying to "get by" the New York 
“Times” or the Chicago "Tribune" or the Cleveland 
"Press" with that kind of bunk. 

There is ivory enough in our heads without having 
an emperor to encourage us to grow more. 


The Man Nobody Knew 
A novel by Holworthy Hall 


On Thin Ice 


More of the adventures of Dicky Morgan—the man with 
a brand-new face who calls himself “Henry Hilliard” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


How Dicky Morgan came to change his face and name 


HEN Dicky Morgan left the city of Syracuse, New York, he hated the place and 

the people in it. Although Dicky was attractive and of good family, his wild 
behavior had caused him to be turned down by the girl to whom he bad been engaged, 
and by all his former friends. A failure both m business and as a man, he enlisted in 
the Foreign Legion in France, where in battle his face was terribly disfigured by shrap- 
nel. Instead of being depressed, Dicky Morgan was glad, for when the surgeons asked 
him for a photograph to use as a guide in restoring his features he suddenly saw the 
opportunity of changing his face and appearance forever. A visitor had left at his bed- 
side a post card with a picture of Christ on it, and when the surgeons insisted on having 
4 photograph, Dicky recklessly produced the post card and told them to use that as a 
model! 

Dicky Morgan returned to America a man different in face, voice, walk and name. 
Taking the name of Henry Hilliard, he went back to Syracuse to act as an agent for a 
promoter of mines. To all his friends he passed unrecognized as Henry Hilliard, and 
when he told them he had just come from France with the last message from Dicky 
Morgan, who had been killed in action, they believed him! He got along famously 
until he met his former sweetheart, Carol Durant, face to face. Momentarily, he lost 
his nerve, but pulling himself together, he told her of the death of Dicky Morgan, in 
France. Wishing to hear more, she asked him to call. 

To disguise his handwriting, Hilliard practiced with his left hand until he could 
write perfectly. Then, writing what was supposed to be a last letter from Dicky to 
Carol, he goes to call on Carol and delivers the letter. There he hears Dicky Morgan 
praised by Carol and her father. He answers all their questions about Dicky, and then 
returns to the Cullens, whose guest he is, although once he had been discharged by 
Cullen for inability to sell Foe 

'| hrough conversation with Angela Cullen, Hilliard discovers that Cullen is inter- 
ested in mining ventures. Representing himself as a mining engineer of national repu- 
tation, he tells Cullen of a syndicate that is being formed to develop some Montana 
property. Cullen shows great interest, but nothing definite is settled about any invest- 
ment. At the end of the conversation, the telephone rings. It is the Durants, inviting 
the Cullens and Hilliard to dine with them Sunday noon. Hilliard has thought his 
iove for Carol Durant dead, but he suddenly realizes how happy the invitation makes 
lim. ‘Then, just before this instalment opens, two things happen: He hears of a 
potential rival for Carol named Armstrong, and Angela Cullen suddenly exclaims: 
"Dad! Doesn’t Mr. Hilliard remind you the least tiny bit of... Dicky?” 


INCE Friday night, Hilliard had 


girl and be so straightforward about it. 
lived only for Sunday: his whole 


Waring, as it developed after the serv- 


existence was tuned to Sunday, 

and when the morning came his 

greatest fear was that he might 
not live until dinner time. At church, he 
heard. nothing of the sermon or of the 
music; his thoughts were floating far above 
the material world, and when they even- 
tually descended they were tinged with 
envy for a bright-faced boy who had ap- 
peared in time to sit by Angela and find 
the hymns for her. The boy's name was 
Waring, and Hilliard envied him because 
he could be so parently in love with a 


ice, was also invited. to dine at the Dur- 
ants’. But when he found that Armstrong 
was to be present as well Hilliard was rest- 
less and apprehensive. And when they 
were finally seated at table his pleasure 
in being placed next to Carol was some- 
what diminished by the fact that Arm- 
strong, on her other side, proved unpleas- 
antly discursive. He was aroused by 
Carol's. voice. 

“I said ~a penny for your thoughts!” 

“They're worth more than that," he 
objected in. an undertone, Because | 
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was thinking about you." To his own 
amazement, he said this headily; for his 
heart had taken dominant control over 
his tongue. 

“Can you tell me about it?" Every word 
she spoke, every tiny mannerism of hers, 
all at once possessed its former power to 
thrill him. A magnetic current began to 
flow between her eyes and his; he was con- 
scious of resisting it, and resisting fruit- 
lessly. His nerves tingled; and fe was 
exhilarated by Armstrong’s evident un- 
easiness. 

There was something superdramatic in 
the conception of courting her again in a 
different character, under the best of 
auspices He was also a little disturbed 
about his lack of will power. Had he pre- 
pared so long and savagely for his re- 
quital, only to lose his impetus at almost 
the first glance of those brown eyes? He 
caught at a transient inspiration. “You 
see," he said, "I came up here on a defi- 
niteerrand. And . . I can’t quite feel 
that it woyld be very fitting of me to use 
this occasion for anything personal to 
myself. If I should do that, I should feel 
almost as though I'd committed a breach 
of trust." He loathed himself for the 
duplicity of it, but it was necessary. 

"You're conscientious,” she said. “I 
should have known that." 

“Would you, really?” 

“Anyone would know it.” 

“That’s the greatest compliment you 
could possibly pay me.” He was the vic- 
tim of strange, unrelated impulses, in- 
cluding a lively sense of unworthiness. 
“The point is that Mr. Cullen has asked 
me to be his guest for a few days. I'm 
hesitating.” His voice was remarkably arid 
—another he had to be told her. "If I ac- 
cept, it'll be largely because of you, So 
it depends on you whether I do accept." 

She looked at him searchingly. "What 
can ] possibly have to do with it?” 

“I know vou won't misunderstand me,” 
he said, "and [ hope vou won't consider it 
too presumptuous, but you've spoken so 
much of Morgan. Hf [ can give you the 
slightest pleasure, or the slightest consola- 
tion —or anvtlhine else- by staving here 
for a little while, l intend to stav. I know 
that he would want us two to be friends.” 
There was a tremor m his voice as he 
hinished. 


Through the hangings of the living-room door, which was nearer than he had 
the room, had been looking squarely in his direction. If they had seen him, 
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. he saw, 


realized 
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"That's wonderfully thoughtful of vou.’ 
She dropped her eves. "1 think he ould 
have wanted that..." 

As Hilhard thrilled to. the concession 
he heard his name spoken by the doctor, 
and looked up confusedly. 

"We're talking about. the war, Mr. 
Hilliard. Z claim that the world is due for 
a regeneration. Pm arguing that every 
man who comes out of it is going to be 
a better man than he used to be, no met- 
ter how he conducted himself personally 
during the campaigns. The war itself — 
that’s barbarous. But Christian. people 
can, and do, tight over unchristian things. 
The individual who emerges is going to 
be finer, and stronger, and more valu- 
able to himself. and his country, and the 
world." 

Hilliard felt the. blood rising in his 
cheeks, for the illustration. hit very close. 
SI certainly hope so," he managed. 

The doctor turned to Cullen 

"Look at the one example that’s in 
all our minds now. Look at the manh- 
ness, and sympathy, and lovalty and cour- 
age that came to the surface and stayed 
there, When our own representative knew 
the ideals he had to fight for, What would 
^e have done—at he had lived?” 

Hilliard) chexed imporently. There 
was a moments painful. silence; Mrs. 
Durant came to the rescue with a placidly 
immaterial question: the conversation 
picked up agam. Philtard, however, was 
dumb until Carol w iispered aide to him. 

“You're not eating anything at all, 
Mr, Huard.” she said reproachtuliv. 

He looked at his plate. which was being 
ferried away in almost its original pieni- 
tude. “A man can zz any time.” he said 
gravely. 

There was a sudden tint of rose color 
in her cheeks. ~ But couldn't vou flatter 
my mother just a üt tle, too?” 
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door knob roused him; he wheeled with 
the photograph still m his hand. 

“Helo! said Doctor Durant. “Get 
your message all right? What's that 
you've found? Oh, yes, —Dick's picture." 

"[cs—it's the same one—” 

"Yes —same as the one you brought 
back. F ve had it there ever since he gave 
it to me.” He took it gently away from 
Hilhard, replaced it on the desk. How 
that boy would have made good if he 
had lived! said the doctor in an under- 
tone, "Well -they're waiting for us.” 

Hilliard, following him blindly, en- 
countered the two Cullens in the hall. 
The company was passing on into the 
living-room. 

"Oh" he said. " I--IE—that was from 
one—that was from the manager of our 
group, Mr. Cullen, —we're not going to 
try to resvndicate any stock; we're to 
hold it ourselves for the long pull, 
everything's put. off for three. or four 
weeks." 

“Good! That leaves vou free for a 
while. doesn't it? You'll stay on with us, 
then! Don't sav no. [insist on it.” 

" No, I couldn't do that! It's awfully 
kind of vou, but —" 

“Talk to him, Angela! laughed Mr. 
Cullen. “Yeu make him stay.” 

Her arm was through his, and her 
piquant little face was upturned in mimic 
ferocity. 

"You walk along with me, sir!” said 
Angela impertilly, “And you'd better 
behave vourself—I m fierce. 

" Your gallant cavalier'll cover me with 
horrid welts and bruises for this!" he said 
warninely. 7 Phat is, if. he gets. the 
chance." 

"Di make 
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‘om well again.” 
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sibly be of some avail wich the woman. 

Hilliard, halting momentarily in a 
great uncertainty as to what he should 
say or do, was ‘helpless in the compre- 
hension of his position. His long and 
familiar acquaintance with Angela was 
justiheation for anything he had al- 
ready said, or done, but how could this 
be known to anyone in the present 
company? And yet, unless he were to 
squander what impression he had so far 
created upon Carol, he must say some- 
thine to extenuate his conduct, and say it 
speedily. 

As he moved toward her, Armstrons 
crossed his path, and arrived ahead of 
him. 

“Cofee, Mr. Hilliard?” 

He slow ly faced about, and beheld Mrs. 
Durant smiling at him from behind the 
urn. 

"Yes, please," he said, mechanically. 
And stirred it until his. patient hostess: 
pointed out that it had long since grown 
cold. In the meantime, he had reflected 
that bread of deceit is sweet to a man, bur 
afterward. it shall turn. to gravel in his 
mouth. 


UT, after all, his opportunity came 
when he least expected it. The doctor 
proposed a stroll around the Sedgwick 
Farm tract for fresh air and Hilliard was 
a fraction of a second ahead of Armstrong 
in securing Carol as a companion. He 
had to convince her he had been tnfling 
with neither herself nor Angela, and he 
walked a geod furlong before he could 
devise so much as an opening sentence. 
At length he clearcd his throat. 
“Ive just decided," he said, 
growing old." 

“Yes?” She was immeasurably sweet 
and distant, and Hilliard's courage fal- 
tered. 

“I have indeed.” 

They went half a block in silence. 
Ahead of them Armstrong, who was 
walking with Mrs. Durant, was turning 
his head at frequent intervals. 

“How dos one come to that decision, 
Mr. Hillard?” 

vin various "But 
primarily by younger 
people.” 
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lier tone wasn't. reassuring. 
made a most touching discovery. 
Do l look grandfatherly, Mis 
Duran)?” 

Eb i Vd hardly say that.’ 

"But somewhere near it, perhaps? 
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What a Man Thinks About 


OMETIMES I think that we who- 

have come back from France talk 

too much about blood and battles, 

and not enough about what goes 

on in a man's heart and soul over 
there, on the battle line of France. 


I don't know whether 
that can be conveyed in 
words. Not adequately, 
at any rate. But it 
seems to me that if I 
tell here what happened 
before one great attack, 
and what came after an- 
other, it may give you a 
zlimpse of one side of the 
soldier's life of which you 
hear too little. 

It was in April, 1917, 
before the attack at 
Vimy Ridge. The Ger- 
mans had said we never 
could take that ridge. 
And we ourselves knew 
that every foot of it 
would have to be paid 
for with human lives. 

We had been prepar- 
ig at Masnil-Bouche, 
seven miles behind the 
lines, and on the after- 
noon of the seventh we 
«ame to the last thing in 
that preparation—a 
ckurch service. 

There is a theory that 
attendance at church 
service is compulsory in 
the army; but at the 
front a man can always 
get out of going if he 
wants to. Except for the 
French-Canadians, how- 
ever—and they attended 
a special Catholic serv- 
ice—I believe that, in our 
battalion, every man 
who was to participate 
m the attack was present 
that afternoon. There 
were almost six hundred 
of us in all. 

The day was raw and 
cold, and the service was 
m the open air. For a 
roof, we had the dark 
and lowering sky. For 
a floor, the muddy 
ground. For the pulpit, 
a rough table. Instead 
of choir boys, the brigade 
band played the hymns. 
In place of an organ, 
there was the occasional 
roar of distant artillery. 
ind as the clergyman 
raised his arms in blessing 


Just Before a Battle 


By Lieutenant Ernest G. Odell 


Late of the Twenty-fourth Canadian Battalion 


his white 


his uniform showed beneath 
surplice. 

Army service books were passed around, 
and those ranks of steel-helmeted men read 
the psalm and the prayers—not with their 
lips only, but with their hearts as well. 


soe A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE” BY BROWN BROTHERS 
LIEUTENANT ERNEST G. ODELL 


LTHOUGH his name is English. Lieutenant Odell is connected through his 

mother with many leading French-Canadian families. He was born at 
Quebec, graduated from the University of Ottawa, and went into business in 
Montreal before going to France. In a little less than a year’s service he was 
wounded and gassed, and finally received a case of shell-shock from which he 
has not yet recovered. In collaboration with Captain Belton he has written a 
book called **Hunting the Hun." 

'The photograph above shows him with his fighting equipment, except that 
the pistol is one surrendered to him by a German officer he captured at Vimy 
Ridge. The tunics now worn by junior British officers when going over the top 
are like those of privates, except for the shoulder insignia. It is said that the 
German Government has made a standing offer of a reward of three thousand 
marks, or of a commission, to any soldier who kills or captures a British officer. In 
order to render them less conspicuous, therefore, the British officers, when going 
into action, wear tunics which are like those of the privates, but with the shoulder 
insignia of their rank. The knapsack on the breast contains his gas mask. ‘lhe 
stecl helmet, worn by soldiers in the front line, has an inner band of padded 
leather, which makes it fit the head. 


You will never feel the full significance of 
the Ninety-first Psalm unless you read it, 
as I did that day, with hundreds of other 
men who were going into battle. 


Whoso dwelleth under the defenseof the Most 


High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. 

I will say unto the Lord, 
'Thou art my hope and my 
stronghold: my God, in Him 
will I trust... . 

Heshall defend thee under 
His wings, and thou shalt 
be safe under His feathers; 
His faithfulness and truth 
shall be thy shield and 
buckler. 

Thou shalt not be afraid 
for any terror by night; nor 
for the arrow that flicth by 
day. 


Itisa wonderful psalm. 
But the thrilling mean- 
ing of the words can 
never come home to 
anyone as it does to men 
who are going to battle 
in a good cause; “For 
He shall give His c 
charge over thee." . 
“They shall bear thee up 
in their hands." 

“He shall call upon | me, 
and I will hear Him.”. . . 
“There shall no 
happen unto thee.” 

Ås we read these words, 
there came into our 
hearts a great peace. 
And I want to interrupt 
my story here to tell 
something which others 
who have been at the 
front will corroborate. 
I have seen the bodies 
of many of our soldiers 
who have been killed in 
battle, and perhaps the 
most lasting impression 
I have is of the look of 
peace and rest on their 
faces. I’ve often spoken 
of this to others, and 
they said the same thing: 
that there was no look 
of pain, or of dread, on 
the faces of these men 
who had “gone West;" 
but that they were calm, 
unbelievably serene. I 
like to remember this. 

The hymns we sang 
that day were “Onward, 
Christian Soldier,” and 
"Rock of Ages." Try 
to hear those men sing- 
ing: 
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“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee!” 


I suppose there are two thoughts up- 
permost in a man’s mind at a time like 
that: the thought of his mother and the 
thought of God. And there is something 
of the same quality in both—the child’s 
longing for comfort and protection. 


VEN while we stood there, we were in 

danger. Enemy aéroplanes were likely 
to come over at any time. If they did 
come, if the aircraft guns began fring, 
no one would dare even to look up! 
Orders were to keep our heads down. The 
compact mass of helmets might pass un- 
noticed by an aviator; for in color these 
helmets are a dull brownish gray, like the 
ground, while upturned faces make a 
conspicuous patch of color. 

The padre, as we call the army chap- 
lain, talked to us for a while and then told 
us that those who wished to take Com- 
munion were to go to the marquee, a big 
tent close by. Fully ninety-five per cent 
of the men went! Where else, I wonder, 
would that happen? Nowhere, I believe, 
except close to some other battlefield. 

The “altar rail” was of rough planks, 
laid across biscuit boxes; and we knelt on 
the ground. First, the officers took com- 
munion; then the men. And when jt was 
all over and we went back to our billets 
we carried that sense of peace with us. 

About four o’clock the next morning 
we went in as far as Mont St. Eloi, where 
we waited for darkness to come. There 
was a Y. M. C. A. station here, and that 
afternoon most of the men attended a 
"Y, M." service. I did not go myself, for 
the Y. M. C. A. does not encourage 
officers to come to the men's meetings. Tt 
seems fairer to them to let them be free 
from any restrictions of discipline. But I 
could hear the sound of their voices as 
they sang the hymns; and I’m not sure 
that this isn’t a more poignant recollection 
than my memories of bombardments. 

That evening at dusk we went up to the 
front line trenches, and at “zero hour” 
the next morning—in this case five- 
thirty—we were over the top, following 
our barrage fire. 

Just a few words here to tell you how 
we prepared for this. Back at Masnil- 
Bouche we had been practicing going over 
the top; only, there, it was “going over 
the tapes.” With these tapes, of white 
cloth about two inches wide, were marked 
the lines of our front trench, of our 
“jumping-off trench,” and of the German 
trenches we were to take. . 

This jumping-off trench was a shallow 
one which had been dug at night out in 
No Man's Land in front of our barbed 
wire entanglement. The lines were per- 
haps two hundred and fifty yards apart 
at that point, so that the Germans did 
not know that this trench had been dug. 
‘The night when we were to attack we went 
into this shallow ditch, and crouching 
there, shoulder to shoulder, we waited for 
"zero hour.” 

In practicing going over the tapes, men 
with flags represented the barrage fire 
from our own artillery. After the bom- 
bardments which destroy the German wire 
entanglements and front trenches as much 
as possible, our barrage fire begins, at 
“zero hour,” to play on the German front 
trenches to keep the enemy in his dugouts 


up to the last minute, and to kill those 
who are in the trench itself. 

At one minute past zero hour we were 
to go out of the jumping-off trench in 
diamond formation, advance at a walk, 
until we were less than fifty yards behind 
our barrage, when we were to form in 
line. At three minutes past zero hour the 
barrage was to lift its fire from the first 
German trench to the second one, and 
then we were to go into their first. 

All this is rehearsed repeatedly in going 
over the tapes. The distances are repro- 
duced exactly, and the lines of the German 
trenches, front ones and communicating 
ones, are laid down just as they are in 


reality. Our officers had accurate maps. 


of the German sector, even to the names: 
*Volker Tunnel," "Zwischen Stellung," 
and so on. 

My platoon was to take care of the 
“Grenadier Graben." I’m not going to 
give here the story of that night. But I 
will say that we did "take care of it." The 
Germans were surprised, and we made 
our advance. But what I want to tell 
here is how we came back from another 
attack, this time near Lens. 


GOING over the top, of course, takes 
daring courage. But it is not the worst 
thing there is to be done. Holding the 
enemy trenches, after they have been 
taken, is more dangerous and more ex- 
hausting. In the first place, there is hard, 
gruelling labor to be performed: tele- 
phone cables to be laid; new entangle- 
ments to be put up, new trenches to be 
dug, for the Germans have the exact 
range of their own old ones. And there 
is the unceasing strain of waiting for 
counter-attacks, and of hand-to-hand 
fighting when they come. At Lens we 
repulsed four of these counter-attacks 
in one day. 

We were in there four days and nights 
working, watching, fighting, with only a 
few moments of sleep snatched now and 
then. We were dead beat—but we had 
to keep up! And we did it as long as the 
need existed. 

But when we were relieved at last and 
had started, back on our eight-mile march 
to rest billets, the exhausted men began 
dropping out, one by one, from sheer 
fatigue. We left the front line about 
midnight and it was daylight before the 
last man was in. 

Do you want to know how they came? 
It seems to me, looking back on it now, one 
of the really beautiful things in war as I 
Saw it. 

It was August then, a night of quiet 
loveliness—except for the guns! As we 
plodded along we could look back and see, 
for a while, the distant flashes of artillery 
fire. And every now and then the darkness 
behind us would be shot with colored 
lights—the German signal rockets. 

‘They were beautiful when you did not 
think what they meant—red and green 
and white flares; red stars that came in 
pairs and hung like twin roses against the 
blackness; and, most beautiful of all, the 
one we called the “Golden Spray,” a 
rocket that burst in mid-air and loosed a 
shower of about a hundred yellow stars, 
which spread out and slowly drifted over 
the lines, throwing everything into sudden 
sharp relief. 

We had gone back quite a long way 
when those of us who were still trudging 


ahead heard the sound of the bagpipes— 
faint at first, but growing nearer all the 
time. And they were playing, “The 


` Campbells are Coming!"  Instinctively 


we straightened our weary backs held 
our heads higher, and began to march— 
not to plod. 

It was the brigade pipers; and when they 
met us they wheeled about and played us 
in, the bagpipes shrilling “The Comobetl 
are Coming" and “Cock o' the North,” 
and airs like that. 


ND when ze were in, they went back to 
pick up the stragglers, and they played 
them in, too. Over and over again, thev 
did this, bringing the men, by twos and 
threes, and even one man at a time! It 
was daylight when the last tired soldier 
was back. And that seems to me to have 
been one of the most stirring and beauti- 
ful things I have ever seen done. 

There are four platoons in a company: 
and when there was an attack one alwavs 
stayed behind as a sort of reserve. Then, 
when we would come out after “the show,” 
we would be met by a rapid fire of ques- 
tions from the men of this platoon. 

“Back, old man? Good work! Where's 

“Well, poor Joe’s gone West.” 

“Where’s Jim?” 

“Oh, he got a nice little blighty-wound. 
Saw him at the dressing station. He was 
feelin’ pretty happy.” 

“Wheres Bill?” 

“Oh, he's napoo-ed.” 

"These two expressions are curiously in- 
dicative of the character of the men using 
them. “Gone West” is the more common 
phrase when a man has died. “Napoo” or 
*napoo-ed" means the same thing, but it 
is more frequently used by men who don't 
take much stock ın religion or in the future 
life. And the explanation is interesting. 
In the estaminets, when a soldier asks for 
something, he is often told: “JI n’y en a 
plus” ("There is no more"). But when it 
is spoken quickly it is generally cut to 
“N’y a plus” and this sounds to Tommy 
like *napoo." So, if he is of a materialistic 
turn of mind, he says that a man who has 
died is napoo—he has ceased to exist. 
Whereas, when they say he has gone 
West, that really means he has gone home. 

What I wish i could make you, here in 
this world's “home,” realize is that if your 
boys go to that other Home, beyond the 
setting sun, they go there with peace in 
their hearts and on their faces. 1 think I 
may say that I know this: Before I went 
in to the Vimy Ridge attack, I wrote a 
few lines on the back of a picture of my 
mother which I carried in my pocket. I 
have it there now. The lines are se worn 
they are hard to decipher—and perhaps 
they may seem sentimental to you. But 
they are like hundreds—yes! thousands—- 
of other messages written under similar 
circumstances. They read: 

For My DARLING MOTHER: 

If God wills that L die on the field of battle, 
please send this photo’ to my mother. 

Good-by. dear Mother. 1 have "gone West" 
only. We will meet soon. ERNEST. 

Out of the horror of this war have come 
wonderful things: courage, self-reliance, 
sympathy. But the finest of all, and, as | 
believe, the most common, is that Peace 
which comes to us in the trenches because 
we have found again the old faith and trust 
in the God of our mothers. 


Positively the Last Appearance 
of Old John Barleycorn 


His audiences are dwindling—drinking is decreasing 


_—there is no more magic in his performance. 


In a 


year and a half, at the very outside, the whisky busi- 
ness will be a thing of the past in the United States 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


RE'S how! Prosit! Here's 
looking at you! Gesundheit! 
Your good health and pros- 
perity for twenty-five thou- 
sand years. 

Here's good night to the highball, the 
old-fashioned toddy, the mint smash, 
the julep, the whisky sour, the long tod, 
the “‘three fingers" of the bad man, the 
"morning's mornin'" of the Irishman, the 
brace of the clubman, the "shot" of the 
barkeeper. 

Booze is through, and this is its vale- 
dictory. 

The wholesale whisky business already 
has ceased to be a business. By Novem- 
ber, 1919, there will be no whisky business 
st all in the United States. What whisky 
there is left will be in the hands of a few 
dubs, speculators, or hotels and saloons, 
whose owners are even now storing up 
supplies. 

ncle Sam having severed his century- 
long partnership with the manufacturer 
of whisky, he holds in bonded warehouses 
at the date of this writing (May 1, 1918) 
approximately 140,000,000 gallons of 
distilled spirits, of which about 132,- 
200,000 gallons are whisky. At the rate 
at which this whisky is being withdrawn 
kom bond, the supply should last nearly 
years. But the withdrawals show a 
ly increase as the supply shortens, 
vat the best informed whisky dealers 
ve that by a year from next Novem- 
if not sooner, there will not be a 
1 of whisky left in bond. 
th practically no whisky left in the 
ery warehouses, there is a panic, 
has increased the price at an aver- 
“thirty cents a month, and caused a 
ble of hotels, clubs, saloon men, 
ators and private individuals that 
ung the visible supply out of the 
t with increasing rapidity. 
March 1, 1918 (the latest official 
iry figures), there were 178,404,032 
> of distilled spirits remaining in 
Normal withdrawals are about 
,ooo gallons a year. Manufactured 
placed in bond have been decreas- 
adily since 1916. From June 30, 
o March 4, 1918, stocks in bond 
ed from 230,124,674 taxable gal- 
` distilled spirits to 178,404,032, 
a sharp increase during December 
1uary due to larger distillery runs 
t pation of the government order to 
anufacturing. 
among the most ardent supporters 
cause of whisky there is an ex- 


tremely small percentage professing to 
believe that the Government ever again 
will permit the manufacture of booze, 
although the present order is for stoppage 
during the period of the war only. They 
do not believe that the Government, 
having solved a troublesome moral and 
political problem, will assume the same 
problem again. Further than that, many 
manufacturers of whisky declare they 
would not reinvest their money in huge 
stocks of manufactured goods, even if the 
Government should permit the resump- 
tion of distilling. Other capitalists might 
buy the plants and resume operations, 
but the distillers are more than satisfied 
with conditions. 


"THE reason is simple: Ever since the 
prohibition movement started to sweep 
the country, the brewers and distillers— 
especially the distillers—have cried *' con- 
fiscation.” They cried loudest because 
they were hardest hit, and they cried with 
much cause. The investment of the dis- 
tiller in machinery, plant, etc., is small 
compared with that of the brewer. The 
process of distilling is cheap. Even at the 
present price of grains, good whisky (ad- 
mitting that there is such a thing), un- 
taxed, can be made for less than fifty 
cents a gallon with profit. But while it is 
not necessary for the distiller to invest in 
costly buildings and machinery, his big 
investment burden comes after the goods 
are manufactured. Heavy taxes and the 
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This is a photograph of a **highball." Take 
a good look at it. Before long, this picture 
may be the only real evidence that there 
ever was such a thing. You won't have to 
teach your children to shun “highballs,” 
because there won't be any to be shunned 


necessity of holding whisky for many years 
during the aging process go to make the 
burden heavy. The distiller had to tie 
up large sums of money in manufactured 
goods and carry them for years, with 
heavy evaporation and leakage losses, be- 
fore he could get any profit. The brewer, 
on the other hand, could make a com- 
paratively quick turnover. 

The wholesale whisky merchant or 
manufacturer (many distillers manu- 
factured for wholesalers) with perhaps 
60,000 to 80,000 barrels in bonded ware- 
houses carried a heavy financial load. It 
was small wonder that, during pro- 
hibition campaigns, a man with much 
whisky manufactured and held for years 
cried that it was confiscation to forbid 
him to dispose of the product. The cry of 
confiscation of property was the strongest 
argument of tke liquor dealers against 
prohibition. Even those who favored 
prohibition recognized the fact that it 
was, in a manner, unjust. 

Then the Government stopped the 
manufacture of whisky. The makers were 
allowed to dispose of goods already manu- 
factured. They have sold these goods at 
larger and larger profit. Price increases 
alone have been more than a dollar a 
gallon over the old prices. Their goods are 
almost exhausted. Many distilleries have 
sold their entire stock, the profit has been 
tremendous, and, besides that, by using 
their distilleries for the manufacture of 
alcohol for use in explosives, they have 
made a bigger and a quicker profit than 
they ever made on whisky. They are 
safely out of the situation which they 
feared would be disastrous to them, and the 
majority of them would not go back into 
the business under any consideration. 

More than two years ago Mr. Charles 
Herrman, head of the Chapin and Gore 
firm and one of the most active officials 
of the National Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, informed me that he, in common 
with the big majority of wholesalers, would 
be willing to quit the whisky business 
entirely if the Covenihent would permit 
them to dispose of stocks already manu- 
factured. He said he would agree to make 
good the slogan of the prohibition forces 
and have America dry, so far as whisky 
was concerned, by 1920, if they would 
permit the sale of stock in bond. Now the 
Government has done the very thing he 
suggested as a solution of the ker e 
and his firm and many others are out of 
the business. 

The fact that one of the great businesses 
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of America is passing out of existence 
without causing a general upheaval in 
conditions is remarkable. In peace times 
the wiping out of an industry involving 
millions of dollars and employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men would have been 
startling. Now it is almost unnoticed. Yet 
the wholesale liquor. business is practi- 
cally wiped out already, and the retail 
supply, available in open market, is 
growing scantier cach day. 


OW much whisky still exists is a 

problem. We know that there are 
about 140,000,000 gallons in bond. One 
of the ‘Treasury Department. experts 
estimates that the country's actual stock 
on hand is approximately twice that much. 
A Louisville whisky expert informs me 
that the entire supply, counting the 
amount still in bonded warehouses, what 
is known to be in barroom and hotel 
supplies, what is in the hands of clubs, 
private parties, and speculators, is about 
228,000,000 gallons. Of this over a 
million and a half gallons will go in export, 
and the leakage and evaporation will 
amount to about 750,000 allons figuring 
that the rate of evaporation and leakage 
is the same out of bond as in bond. 

Roughly, then, there are about 225,000,- 
ooo taxable gallons still in existence. That 
means there are still 18,000,000,000 drinks 
of booze left. My friend, the Louisville 
whisky man, estimates, from the number 
of saloons in existence, and the amount of 
whisky sold to those saloons, that there 
are about 48,000,000 drinks of whisky 
consumed each day in America. So that, 
according to his figures, the existing sup- 
ply will be exhausted in three hundred 
and seventy-five days—a little over one 
year. 

These figures, however, cannot be 
accepted because of the unequal distri- 
bution of the supply and the steady de- 
crease in the number of drinkers. Already 
many saloons have been unable to secure 
supplies, and because of prohibition and 
the hoarding of whisky many who may 
want to drink are unable to get it. Also, 
many are quitting entirely. These ele- 
ments, will, of course, increase the life of 
whisky. 

Whisky will continue to exist for years, 
but in a steadily diminishing amount. 
In investigating Chicago, I found one 
hotel company which claims to have 
enough to supply its own customers for 
seven years. I found two cafés that hold 
five and six years’ normal supplies. Many 
speculators hold large amounts, but 
these. of course, will distributed and 
consumed rapidly, as few care to hold 
whisky and risk the passage of prohibitory 
laws. In New York, speculators who have 
reaped rich gains in the last year still 
hold large amounts. The hotels and cafés 
are heavily stocked, while private indi- 
viduals and clubs have been storing large 
quantities. 

It is an odd development of the situa- 
tion that the actual drinking of whisky 
is decreasing rapidly. The cause of this 
is traceable directly to the effort of the 
wholesalers and retailers to lengthen the 
life of the business. Many of the distillers 
saw the handwriting on the wall before the 
Government issued its order forbidding 
the making of whisky. They ran whisky 
through the stills as quickly as possible, 
especially in the last weeks of distilling, 


and there was an extra amount of with- 
drawals from bonded warchouses which 
ordinarily would have held the goods for 
years. ‘There were many attempts on the 
part of speculators to get the whisky out 
of bond at the old tax, and there were 
loud cries when some discovered that by 
so doing they had not escaped the super 
tax of $2.10 a gallon. 

The market now is largely flooded with 
green whisky. Further, the majority of 
saloons are "stretehing'^ supplies hy 
using whisky of much reduced proof, the 
strength being lowered from ten to twenty- 
five degrees in many places. Some saloon 
men are even daring enough to reduce 
the proof of whisky bottled in bond, as 
the increased number of penalties im- 
posed by government officials upon deal- 
ers who are caught, reveals. 

The drinking public is howling, and 
there are charges that doped goods, and 
even imitation whisky, is being served. 
The poor quality of the whisky has 
aroused much resentment among the 
drinkers themselves. Bar-tenders in Chi- 
cago, New York, Cleveland, and Buffalo 
tell me that many of their oldest customers 
have quit drinking entirely, and that the 
number of whisky drinkers has declined 
steadily. The bar-tenders blame the 
quality of the goods. 

In Chicago, which is almost exclusively 
a Bourbon whisky town, I heard com- 
plaints from drinkers, from bar-tenders, 
and from saloon owners, which sent me 
to the police. This was the changed 
effect of drink upon even the seasoned 
drinkers. They said that the effect of the 
drink is different from what it was, that 
there seems to be little “kick” in the 
stuff but that it “gets them” in another 
fashion. At two police stations the re- 
ceiving officers discussed the question. 
‘They remarked that many of those who 
are booked as "drunks" did not appear 
to be drunk so much as they appeared to 
be drugged, and that the quick symptom 
was loss of memory and a dazed condition. 
In New York, found several police 
officials who had observed the same thing, 
and who recalled case after case of men 
who did not seem drunk but suffered 
loss of memory for short periods. 


THE poor quality of the whisky served 
almost everywhere is a constant topic 
of conversation in barrooms. When the 
topic is broached, the bar-men usually 
admit the charge, and the commonest 
remark is that the whiskv and beer 
men are "Putting themselves out, of 
business faster than the prohibition fel- 
lows ever could do.” 

Poor quality and bad effects undoubt- 
edly have caused a great decrease in the 
number of whisky drinkers. Bar-men to 
whom I talked estimated this decrease at 
from fifteen to thirty per cent of their cus- 
tomers. The big decrease, however, has 
been caused by the increase in price. In 
Chicago and the majority of other cities 
the standard price per drink was fifteen 
cents, or two for twenty-five—the latter 
rate being to encourage treating. In 
New. York the price usually was fifteen 
cents straight, with twenty or twenty-five 
charged in the “sucker palaces” of 
Broadway and in the hotels. Boston is 
now charging twenty-hve cents. 

The average price of whisky up to a 
year ago was three dollars and ten cents a 


gallon for che best bar goods. There are 
128 ounces in a gallon, and the average 
drink poured is about an ounce and a 
half. Stock keepers in hotels and bar- 
rooms figure eighty drinks of whisky to 
the gallon. The average drink in New 
York, according to the bar-men, is larger 
than that in Chicago. In both places the 
drink is larger since the price was in- 
creased and the bar-tenders are complain- 
ing that, inspite of increased prices, profits 
are not as great as they should be. In pre- 
war days, whisky was the support of the 
saloon. The Chicago man sold whisky 
that cost $3.10 or less at $12 a gallon over 
the bar. The New Yorker realized from 
$15 to $20 a gallon, according to the loca- 
tion or decoration of his place. 


Bt the speculators were busy. Whisky 
prices advanced first twenty cents, 
then thirty-five, then fifty cents a gallon. 
Green whisky, which was sold at $1.25, 
plus the Federal tax, jumped to $1.60, 
then to $1.75 then to $2 and is still going 
up. The rush to secure stock hastened the 
panic. The average price, tax included, 
during April this year, probably was 
close to $5.60 a gallon, with correspond- 
ingly high prices for aged and select goods. 
On May rst. New York saloons were 
paying $5.85 a gallon for $3.10 goods. 

Chicago generally decided to hold down 
the price per drink to fifteen cents. The 
reason for the decision was not entirely 
unselfish. Chicago at that time was pre- 
paring to vote on the Wet and Dry 
question, and the saloon men not only 
hgured that they could make sufficient 
profit at the old price, but also that an 
increase in price meant a loss of votes if 
the prohibition petition was upheld and 
the voters were given the right to decide 
whether the city should be wet or dry. 

Events in other places proved the 
Chicago liquor men correct. It is an odd 
freak in psychology that the increase in 
price made more dry votes than all the 
"Dry" propaganda did. I have seen 
men order a drink of whisky, pretend to 
be insulted when, before serving, the 
barkeeper stated that the price was a 
quarter, declare loudly that they could 
pay for their liquor, and then walk out 
angry and revengeful over the ‘‘extor- 
tion." In several places in which I asked 
questions after the April elections, the 
“Wets” declared that the dry vote was 
largely that of drinkers who resented 
the increased prices and the poorer 
quality. 

In plain English, the liquor men, as 
usual, played directly into the hands of 
their opponents. any of them admit 
that, in every wet and dry fight, it is 
safe to wager that the liquor interests 
will hurt their own cause by their blun- 
ders. 

The man who, to the largest degree, 
was responsible for the Chicago decision 
to hold down the retail price to fifteen 
cents, at least until after election, told 
me that an increase in the retail prices in 
February or March would have meant a 
dry Chicago, and that thousands of 
dnnkers and drunkards would have 
voted against the sale of liquor out of 
revenge, more than anything else. 

Whisky is done! But what of the saloon? 
It may be a surprise to learn that the 
saloon men themselves anticipate thati, 
with whisky out of (Continued on page 77.) 
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Martha Hedman 


* YOU are one of the thousands who have seen Win- 
ell Smith's comedy, “The Boomerang,” in the two 
ars it has been running, you will need no introduction 
Martha Hedman. Perhaps you do not know, how- 
zr, that she was born in Sweden twenty-seven years 
», and has been in America only six years. She be- 


gan her stage career by playing Shakespeare in Swedish; 
but her English is so perfect now that it is a pleasure 
merely to listen to her speak. If she can ever get 
through playing “The Boomerang" she will be seen in 
other parts, for she has made an artistic success as well 
as a popular one. 
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ONCE a Chicago newsboy, now the greatest taxicab 
man in America. At thirty-eight, he is vice president 
and general manager of the Walden W. Shaw and the 
Yellow Taxicab Companies of Chicago. To New 
York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland and other cities 
he gave the Black-and-White taxicabs. 

Rates have fallen and service has risen under his 
management. When taxicab rates were $5 an hour and 
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70 cents for the first mile, Hertz brought rates down to 
$2.50 an hour and 30 cents a mile. When his company 
made money at that rate, he reduced it to 20 cents a 
mile. Recently, in New York, another reduction was 
made for the short haul. Formerly, to ride even a few 


. blocks, just from a hotel, for example, to a station or 


a theater, the price was 30 cents. Now, thanks to 
Hertz, one can ride a short distance for 10 cents. 


The Biggest Taxicab Man 


in America 


The story of a former newsboy who is the chief figure 
in a new and wonderful business 


By Richard S. Shapira 


NE sunny October afternoon a 
yellow taxicab drove smartly 
up to a corner of a Chicago 
street. The driver swung the 
door of the cab, the passenger 

ezped forth and thrust his hand in his 
~ket to bring forth the fare. Counting 
-t the amount, he noticed that the driv- 
ts face was twisted with pain. 

"What's the matter?" he asked. 

The driver tipped his hat and smiled 
"nt. 

"just got an awful toothache," was his 
srs. “Tooth has been 
= tering me a few days, 
:: Lhaven’t taken the time 
-£ to attend to it." 

inough in a hurry, the 
rissenger remained for a 
*.1d: " Better not fool with 
var teeth," he urged. “Go 
ty à dentist at once, even if 
v-v can't afford it.” 

"Oh, it won't cost me any- 
^g," the driver broke in. 

Mr. Hertz, who runs this 

tpany, has put a fine 
i-ntist into an office in the 
i- uw Taxicabs’ largest 
awe. Mr. Hertz thinks 
J1.«fs can give better serv- 
«* f they are kept in good 
Drunion, and you can bet 
vgs Silas 

mping into his seat 

. for the garage and 


st. 
reported this inci- 
ch happened to a 
wrely ause it 
the many striking 
shich John Hertz, 
wsboy, driver, and 
rreporter,hasbuilt . 
gest taxicab busi- 
America within a 
jyears. At thirty- 
is vice-president 
al manager of the 
7. Shaw and the Yellow Taxicab 
: of Chicago. And to seventeen 


s he has given the Yellow Taxi- 


anies, and to New York, Phila- 
tuffalo, and Cleveland he gave 
:nsive Black and White taxi- 
his radical theories of business, 
caching and practicing the gos- 
nane and courteous treatment 
mployees and patrons, he has 
business which, capitalized at 
1910, is now rated at $5,000,- 
paying its dividends with clock- 
larity. 
the secrets of Mr. Hertz's suc- 
)urse, is the interest he takes 


in his men. Ask him if he is being philan- 
thropic in taking care of their teeth, for 
instance, and he will laugh at you. 
"Philanthropy?" he will smile. “I 
should say not! If a man has bad teeth, 
he cannot work at top-notch efficiency. 
“You see," he went on, “bad teeth 
poison the system; and that makes a man 
cranky. He loses his ambition and his 
temper, forgets to smile, drops his man- 
ners, bangs the door in closing it, and does 
a hundred little things which annoy the 
patron. In other words, he gives bad serv- 


In What Cities 


Do You Think You Have Seen 


the Most Taxicabs? 
ELL, here are the facts: 


Since 1907, when the first gasolene-driven 
taxicab appeared on the streets of New York, the 
business has grown until now there are more than 
10,000 taxicabs running on the streets of the 
country. New York leads the field with 3,200. 
Chicago is next with 1,800, Boston is third with 
500, Philadelphia fourth with 300, Washington 
has about the same, and in Detroit, the home of 
the automobile, there are about 200. On the en- 
tire Pacific Coast, there are only about 1,000 taxi- 
cabs. 

10,000 may not seem very many, but it must be 
realized that the taxicab is still somewhat of a 
luxury. "Their number has increased steadily. 

* Much of the credit for this growth is due to John 
Hertz of Chicago, whose story is told here for the 
first time. 


ice; and since service is the essence of the 
taxicab business, I hire a dentist to do 
all he can to keep my men in good con- 
dition." 

Day and night one big fact is dinned in- 
to the ears of the drivers of Yellow, Shaw, 
and Black and White taxicabs; it is that 
courtesy pays. Hertz has convinced his 
men that a smile, even though the hour 
be late and the man very tired, pays its 
own dividend, and that a tip of the hat 
and a cheerful “Thank you," together 
with cautious driving, a help with the 
baggage, and a careful closing of the door 
instead of a harsh slam, reap their reward 
in the satisfaction of the patron. 


Though the men now idolize Hertz, it 
was difficult at first to make them accept 
his theories. The early chauffeurs were 
old-timers; many of them came from the 
abandoned horse-cabs; they were a hard- 
ened set, who dressed as they pleased and 
did what they pleased. When Mr. Hertz 
hired a bootblack to shine the boots of the 
men each day before they went out on 
their cabs, they thought he was crazy. 
When—upon realizing that if women were 
to trust themselves in the care of strange 
drivers, engaged perhaps on the streets, 

the manners and appearance 

of the men must be above 
reproach — Hertz insisted 
upon other reforms, many 
rebelled, considering he was 
encroaching upon their per- 
sonal rights and liberty. But 

Hertz would not give in; 

and in the end he won out, 

as men who never quit al- 

ways do. . 

t is entirely possible, in- 
deed probable, that he might 
have lost out were it not for 
the fact that “Johnny” 
Hertz, though a young man 
for his position, has been 
fighting the world for many 
years. Born on the West 

. Side of Chicago, his struggle 
for recognition has been one 
long battle. He was hand- 
icapped by a lack of edu- 
cation, for, although he went 
to school a few years, he was 
soon summoned to help 
swell the family income. He 
first went on the streets to 
sell papers, and battled with 
boys much older than him- 
self for the most profitable 
street corners. 

Later, he drove a delivery 
wagon, and from that he 
went into newspaper work, 
winding up his newspaper 

work eleven years ago, when he met Wal- 
den W. Shaw and entered into the auto 
sales business with him. He was assistant 
sporting editor of a Chicago newspaper 
then, and was drawing a good salary. 


LWAYS alert, it was not long before 
Hertz noticed that in the course of 

the day's business as many as six to ten 
automobiles were idle in the garage. He 
asked why they should not be used in 
transporting people on the streets of the 
city. Soon these autos were at work; but 
they were so large and so expensive to 
run that repairs, and wear and tear, ate 
up the profit. Hertz decided there must 
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be a solution for this problem, so he ob- 
tained a catalogue of auto parts and com- 
piled a list of every article used in a com- 
plete car, with an estimate of the total 
cost of these things. 

The result was that he decided it was 
better for him to build his own cars. And 
no sooner had he decided upon this plan 
than he began to carry it out; so to-day 
Hertz is the builder of his own taxicabs. 

After operating the Shaw Cab Company 
for several years, and seeing that big 
money could be made in the taxi business, 
Hertz decided to go after it on a large scale. 
In the East, however, taxi companies were 
barely paying. Many were being forced 
to the wall and capital refused to be in- 
terested in new companies. There was no 
big company after which Hertz could 
model his own, so he decided that he would 
' have to be a pioneer in the field. 

“I felt that more people should use the 
taxicab,” he says; “but to make this pos- 
sible, I could see the rates would have to 
come down. And to make that possible, 
unnecessary operating expenses, such as 
exorbitant hotel and club-stand rentals, 
must be eliminated. If people would for- 
go the useless frills of luxuriously ap- 
pointed limousines, and still receive the 
same service and the necessary comforts, 
we could have lower rates." 


BECAUSE he had been working fifteen 
and eighteen hours a day, Mr. Hertz 
broke down, and was advised to go to 
Europe for a rest. He hesitated; but, re- 
flecting that Europe had extremely low 
cab rates and that its cab business was 
successful, he decided to combine business 
with pleasure, and made the trip. He 
came home after several months with 
plans of the best engineers for an ideal 
machine for taxicab service, the original 
cost of which would be small and the up- 
keep low. Upon these plans he began 
building cars. 

Existing rates were $4 an hour, or 70 
cents for the first mile and 40 cents for 
each subsequent mile. Mr. Hertz an- 
nounced rates of $2.50 an hour and 30 
cents per mile. To create a sensation, to 
hit hard and make the city talk, he painted 
the body of the car a bright yellow, and 
the upper part black. Then he put his 
yellow cab ads in the newspapers, in street 
cars, and on the billboards. The name 
was easy to remember; and the car, once 
seen, was quickly recognized. 

But his competitors chuckled derisive- 
ly. “It couldn't be done," they said. 
* Cut the rate one-half and make money? 
Never?" 

Mr. Hertz replied with a radical de- 
parture from existing practice. He an- 
nounced that he would have a car at one's 
door ten minutes after the call, no matter 
where. If necessary, the car would go five 
miles to pick up a fare, drive one mile for 
thirty cents, discharge the passenger, and 
not charge for the return five-mile “dead 
haul." hers always charged for this; 
but through John Hertz's enterprise, it is 
now illegal to charge for the return haul. 

“Poor Johnny!” sympathized other 
owners. “It had to come. He’s been 
working too hard of late. Why, man, he’s 
crazy! They'll go out of business in a 
month.’ 

However, the response was instan- 
taneous. The business grew by us 
and bounds. Mr. Hertz, backed by Mr. 


Shaw, and the directorate—which, by the 
way, gives him full power to act—answered 
his critics by putting more and more cabs 
on the street, as fast as his factory could 
turn them out. Competitors ame 
alarmed and slashed prices. But the Yel- 
low Company continued its policy of 
giving service and saving money. Then 
came the grand finale, the climax! 

The company announced that it was 
making a handsome profit at the thirty- 
cent rate—which was by far the lowest 
ever given Chicago at that time. It said 
that the company had decided to try to 
operate at twenty cents a mile; this rate 
went into immediate effect because Mr. 
Hertz was striving for one thing—as con- 
stant use of his cars as possible. 


HILE others were waiting for passen- 

gers or making empty return trips, 
Yellows, hailed from the streets, sidewalks, 
from the doors of clubs, and hotels, picked 
up anywhere and at any time, were do- 
ing a capacity business. Incidentally 
“fares” no longer ordered a cab from the 
hotel stands and, as orders at these stands 
decreased, rentals were forced down. 
One Chicago hotel received $20,000 a year 
for stand privileges. In New York, hotels 
were charging as much as $30,000 a year. 
But the system of business inaugurated 
with the appearance of the Yellows broke 
the grip these had on the taxi companies, 
and rentals came tumbling down. This 
cut overhead expense and aided toward 
lower rates. 

Mr. Hertz had learned that one secret 
of success in business was to go after a 
small margin of profit and a huge volume 
of business. By continual use of a car 
there was no "dead" expense. In New 
York, recently, a new rate was made for 
the short haul. Formerly, if a man wanted 
to take a taxi a few short blocks from a 
theater to a hotel, for example, it cost him 
thirty cents. Now it will cost him only 
ten. Taxicab rates are constantly chang- 
ing, however, so that the experiment of a 
ten-cent haul may not be found profitable 
or practicable, after a few months’ trial. 

n Chicago, to shorten as far as possi- 
ble any empty trips, sub-stations have 
been established all over the city. Thus, 
an employed cab, instead of traveling 
miles back to the business sections, would 
speed to the nearest branch, where, if a 
call didn’t await it, it would wait for a 
call. Electric light and telephone signals 
were placed on buildings at stated dis- 
tances along the principal streets. Drivers 
watch these lights. If flaming, the driver 
stops his car, opens the telephone box 
with his pass key and receives the order. 
This saves an empty trip to the home sta- 
tion and also the expense of sending a car 
out especially for the call. Once a passen- 
ger hung up the telephone receiver just 
as the ordered car pulled up to his door. 
“T must have rubbed Aladdin’s lamp,” 
the man said; "this is wonderful service." 

'The company receives. approximately 
3,000 telephone calls a day and its 
600 cabs in Chicago carry on the average 
24,000 persons each twenty-four hours. 
It is this same kind of efficiency program 
which has cut taxi rates in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Min- 
neapolis, Cleveland, Kansas City, and 
other cities, though the rates in each city 
differ according to the conditions in each 
community. 


A staff of men and women ride inc 
nito in the cabs daily, note the treatme 
they are accérded, and engage in conv 
sation with the chauffeurs to learn if tł 
are satisfied with their positions. 


‘Hertz figures that a driver with a gruc 


against the company cannot render gc 
service. So the wrong, if fancied, is 
plained; if real, it is righted. 

A mechanical device checks the cha: 
feur should he become suddenly obsess 
with the idea that he can break existi 
speed records. This gives confidence 
passengers. Then, too, a chauffeur is 
permitted to drink while on duty, and 
practice of drinking at all is discoura 
by Mr. Hertz. In fact, he has recen 
issued a warning that men who are re 
lar hangers-on of saloons will be summ 
ily discharged. 

“Booze and gasolene in company 
more dangerous than powder and 
match,” says Mr. Hertz. “A drink wh 
on duty means a discharge slip.” 

When it comes to the company che 
ing the men, to avoid being cheated 
them, Mr. Hertz says it is right here th 
fair dealing with employees is actual 
a paying principle. “The honesty of n 
men is our greatest protection,” says M 
Hertz. "They are so well paid, and the 
life is made so livable, they don't want 
lose their jobs. Naturally, then, for tl 
sake of a small sum they will not ste 
and endanger their positions. They rez 
ize, of course, that we have checkers : 
along the line." 

A driver must not tinker with his ca 
Should he become stalled he must tel 
phone immediately for the repair car. 

“Chauffeurs are not mechanics; the 
are not supposed to be," Mr. Hertz coi 
tinues. “Our car is so made that we ca 
take out the entire engine in an hour an 
put in another one. Thus, a machine 
not in the garage for several days awai 
ing repairs. Every possible waste had : 
be eliminated in this business, and th: 
included waste of time for the car and tł 
driver." 

The car's interior, with the exceptio 
of the cushions and drapery, is aluminun 
This permits of a thorough soap and wat: 
scrubbing every night. The machines ar 
also oiled after each day's run. Thi 
treatment keeps the car in good runnin 
condition, gives it a clean, bright and ir 
viting appearance. 


MER HERTZ put his drivers on a cor 

mission basis, iving them a straigh 
twenty per cent of their gross receipt: 
They pay for their own gasolene, but mee 
this with a fifty per cent commission o 
extra fares. As a result, the driver fee 
as if he is working for himself, and strive 
for all the business he can get. Here is 
typical case: 

A chauffeur took a party to one of th 
beaches on a hot Sunday afternoon whe 
lockers could not be had. The prospe: 
tive bathers were perplexed. The drive 
ever ready for more business, pulled dow 
the shades of the cab, permitted the oc-«! 
pants to change clothes, and was hir‘ 
to wait two hours, with their clothes in t! 
cab, until the bathers should be reads: t 
the drive home. In this way he rece !¥* 
about seven dollars which otherwise w 9u 
have been lost to the company. 

These innovations, theories, and “ho! 
bies” have made (Continued on pa,8 9. 
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“Will you tell me why you condemn me to a salary of $30 or $35 a week all my life?’’ Teddy asked. 
“To get more a man must have ideas, convictions, he must even be a little ruthless,” she said 


Not a Chinaman's Chance 


XGAGING is the word 
that best described Ted- 
dy Dexter's personality. 
He had a way with him, 
a way that was the ef- 
‘ervescence of his youth, 
s, good clothes, intrigu- 
lence, and beguiling irre- 
y. Everybody predicted 
go far, and Teddy himself was 
go the limit. 
larvard, Teddy faced the world, 
his well-cut young lips. He was 
-et it; if it would wait just a mo- 
ase, he had a letter of introduc- 
-where in his clothes—ah, yes, 
$. 
ter was addressed to William G. 
£ William G. Dwight and Com- 
kers of rubber goods. It was 
" Copey.” To thousands of men 
* an alma mater; to hundreds of 
sands “‘Copey,” Charles Town- 
Jand, is an alma pater. 
exter Teddy carried there was a 
tence that appeared as innocu- 
© modest, retiring line which 
appears on the label of canned 
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or bottled goods, such as “Contains 31- 
1ooths of 1% sulphur dioxide.” 

In the letter the corresponding line read: 
“Tf he has a fault it is his inability to make 
enemies." 


N° BANDS were playing as Teddy 
marched, ever so confidently, to the 
conquest of William G. Dwight and Com- 
pany. But the Z/an of a buoyant June day 
was in the air, and from the windows of 
the factory scintillated a dazzling retort 
to the June sun’s challenge. 

In a single sweeping glance Teddy en- 
compassed the plant. Then he breathed 
deeply and took the plunge. 

“You'd better see Miss Hoyt," said 
an office boy. "She's the Old Man's 
private ‘stenog’,” he explained. 


'The office was large; the sun 
streamed in upon it through a 
score of windows. In it were many 

oung men, at high desks and at 

ow docks Some of them eyed 

Teddy covertly. Along one wall a 

cacophony of typewriters droned 

the staccato Wagner of big busi- 

ness. The operators, all of them, 

eyed Teddy covertly while their fingers 
did police duty about their hair. 

Beyond them, at a desk nearest the door 
marked “Private,” sat a slip of a girl. To 
call her anything else, a successful business 
woman for instance, would have seemed 
absurd. A successful business woman 
might have a tall yellow iris in a slender 
vase on her desk, but surely she would not 
have hair that for purity of color outdid 
the iris. 

Before he saw her Teddy had concluded 
that the office was what is usually known 
as light and airy. The moment his eye lit 
upon her he had a profound conviction it 
would be a pleasant place to work in. It 
did not occur to him, until the office boy 

aused before her desk, that se was Miss 
Hove, the Old Man's private "stenog." 
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When that struck him Teddy nearly for- 
ot one of the prime rules for candidates 
or a position. This is, not to stand around 

with your mouth open if you wish to ap- 
pear intelligent. 

* Somebuddy to see Mr. Dwight," ex- 
plained the office boy, and Teddy's card 
passed from a slightly grubby hand to one 
that was most immaculate and—and other 
things. 

From the card her eyes rose to meet 
: Teddy's. Blue of the Danube, the Medi- 
terranean, summer seas and skies, the lost 
blue the Persians bemoan—they were all 
there. 

“Have you an appointment with Mr. 
Dwight?" she questioned. 

Teddy pulled himself together. 

“No,” he admitted, and reached into his 
inside pocket for the letter. i 

Her eyes followed his movements in- 
terestedly. “Is it in answer to Mr. 
Dwicht’s ad?" she asked. 

“No,” he explained; “I’ve got a letter 
of introduction; here it is." í 

“Oh,” she said, and took it. 

No one ever accused Teddy of stupidity. 
He knew at once that bearing a letter of 
introduction was not as much to his credit 
as appearing in answer to the ad would 
have been. 

“May I see the ad?” he asked. 

Briefly she considered, then took a folded 

aper from her desk and poa it to 
Teddy, with a little gesture that indicated 
an advertisement on the first page. 


. Stenographer Wanted 
Splendid opportunity for a young man who has 
ambitions to be more than a stenographer. Ap- 
plicant must have commanded a salary of more 
than $1,000 per annum. Address, stating age, 
education, experience, highest salary previously 
received, and ambitions for the future. X 33, 


The News. 


Teddy read it through, twice, very care- 
fully. Then he retrieved the letter and 
smilingly returned it to his pocket. 

“Tell Mr. Dwight I'm here in answer 
to his ad," he said. 

It was a grand-stand play, and perhaps 
for that reason not very much to Teddy's 
credit. But then, if there were not grand- 
stands, of one sort and another, every- 
where, there would probably be fewer 
plays of any kind made. 

Miss Hoyt gasped. She had no inten- 
tion of telling Mr. Dwight any such thing, 
and was about to say so when something 
in Teddy's eyes challenged hers. Then, 
partly because she was a lineal descendant 
of Eve and partly because she had a féel- 
ing that perhaps Mr. Dwight would be in- 
terested in Teddy, she changed her mind. 

“I will,” she promised, with a smile, 
which Teddy returned without knowing 
his luck—there were very few applicants 
for a part of William G. Dwight's time 
who won a smile from Miss Hoyt. 


ONE minute later Teddy found himself 
in a mahogany-furnished office, with- 
out the slightest idea of what he was to 
say. But a little thing like that never 
bothered Teddy. He studied William G. 
Dwight, who seemed quite unaware of his 
presence. 

One minute passed. Teddy, having 
decided that William G. Dwight looked 
like a composite portrait of forty English 
fathers of the last generation (the kind 
who stamped into their homes and glared 


at their women folks), began to study 
other details of the office. 

“Name,” barked William G. Dwight at 
this point. 

“Theodore Dexter,” replied Teddy 
serenely. 

“H’m!” commented William G. Dwight, 
and rubbed his nose. 

Teddy began to feel quite at home. It 
struck him that William G. Dwight was 
very much like his uncle, the notoriously 
grouchy one. Uncle Almy always barked 
at him just that way. 

“T’ve picked up shorthand and type- 
writing," Teddy continued. “It helped 
a lot in ccllege and—" 

i “Stop! Where were you employed 
ast?” 

“I wasn’t,” admitted Teddy, with be- 

uiling impudence. “I graduated from 
Harvard last menth, but—” 


"(€ ANE minute," snapped William G. 
Dwight. “Did you read my ad? It 
expressly stated that the applicant must 
have commanded a salary of more than 
one thousand dollars per annum.” 
- "That's what it said," agreed Teddy 
amiably. "But age, education, experience 
and salary are just catch words. What 
you really have in mind is a certain type 
of man, and wheh he appears you're going 
to hire him, no matter where he comes 
from or what he has been doing." 

Once again William G. Dwight paid 
Teddy the tribute of a stare. 

"What are your ambitions?" he de- 
manded. 

“The chair you're sitting in represents 
a pretty sizable ambition," Teddy said 
coolly. “Tl start with that in view." 

(It took Teddy to get away with such 
things. He said them in just the proper 
tone needed to challenge interest with- 
out giving offense.) 

William G. Dwight grinned unbeauti- 
fully but unmistakably. 

“Most of 'em are content with being 
general manager,” he said. “Try you for 
a month." 

“Thank you,” said Teddy. 

“I want a man with gumption; some- 
body who knows what I want to say when 
I don't say it." 

Teddy nodded. “I understand.” 

“Don’t interrupt," commanded William 
G. Dwight. "Im a busy man. Miss 
Hoyt will tell you what you've got to do. 
She's got the best head in the plant. Wish 
she were a man. Make her my assistant 
if she were. But can't make woman as- 
sistant. Some day she'll get married." 

That, decided Teddy, was more than 


likely. 

“gee Miss Hoyt,” commanded William 
G. Dwight. “Salary twelve hundred to 
start, more if you make good. Fired if 
you don't. That's all." 

William G. Dwight turned back to 
his work, and Teddy passed back to the 
outer office. Miss Hoyt glanced up. 

“Im hired,” said Teddy. 

“Pm glad,” she said. 

“So am I!" He had a feeling that life 
had hitherto been in the bud and was 
about to blossom. 

“Sit down," she added prosaically, “and 
I'll tell you what there is to do." 

Teddy sat down. “The doctor doesn't 
permit Mr. Dwight to work more than 
five hours a day," explained Miss Hoyt. 
"He keeps the letter, but violates the law 


by working like a human dynamo from 
ten to four. He carries practically all the 
business on his shoulders. Often I have 
to stay until six or even seven to finish 
up my work. So Mr. Dwight says he 
doesn't care what time I get in in the 
morning, so long as I'm ready when he 
pushes the button." : 

“At ten o'clock," recalled Teddy. 

"Yes, but I usually get in much earlier. 
There are so many things to learn about 
—we make everything from rubber bands 
to giant belts for factories. I go through 
the various departments every day." 

Teddy immediately abandoned his 
vision of a leisurely breakfast. 

“T shall, too,” he promised. 

“The plant is Mr. Dwight’s baby," she 
continued. “He’s—he’s often cross and 
impatient; but if he’s handled right—" 

eddy smiled, and she paused. 

“I was thinking of my uncle Almy,” 


he apologized. “His baby is his rose 
garden e’s often cross and impatient; 
ut if he’s handled right—” 


Teddy did not finish, not thinking it 
necessary. 

“Yes?” she questioned. 

“I tell him it's the very best rose garden 
in all the wide world, and all is well.” 

One eyebrow went up and the other 
down and she started to speak, and then 
captured her lower lip between two small, 
even teeth and held it prisoner. Teddy, 
usually sensitive to any change in the 
atmospheric pressure, noticed only how 
red her lip, how white her teeth. 


UNDER such favorable auspices did 
Teddy Dexter begin his business 
career. Every morning he arrived at the 


factory at quarter after eight, which was 
the time Lois Hoyt—that, Teddy had dis- 
covered, was her full name—appeared. 
Together they traversed the plant. Lois's 
eyes were here and there and everywhere; 
eddy's were usually on one object. 


Even so he saw a lot; for his eyes were : 


sharp though his tongue was not. Loi: 
had called the plant William G. Dwight’s 
baby; privately Teddy dubbed it hi: 
Frankenstein. 

This was shrewd observation. William 
G. Dwight had grown up with the rubber 
industry, building up a burners in which 
for years he had been the driving force 
and the autocrat. He had added new 
departments, contracted for new business, 
keeping pace with the marvelous growth 
of the industry. At the same time he 
strove to keep his finger on every detail of 
production and distribution. 

In his organization were many middle- 
aged heads of departments whom he had 
caught young and taught his way—which 
was to put things up to him. 

“Don’t think; let me confirm,” had 
been William G. Dwight’s shibboleth. 

Long since they had ceased to think; 
always they let William G. Dwight con- 
firm. The result was inevitable: The 
business he had created was overwhelm- 
ing him, slowly, remorselessly, while 
nature, reinforced by her sardonic ally, 
Age, exacted a usurer's interest. At b; y, 
William G. Dwight snarled, cursed—and 
confirmed. 

Every morning at ten o’clock, or at the 
most a few seconds after, the buzzer be- 
side Teddy’s desk would sting the silence 
like an angry hornet, and Teddy would 
enter the august presence of his employer, 
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who, disregarding Teddy’s engaging smile 
and pleasant greeting, would snap: 

“Take a letter.” 

This, Teddy had discovered, he could do 
with the utmost ease. To have tran- 
scribed William G. Dwight’s dictation as 
it ricocheted from his lips would have been 
to produce a letter that would have 
amazed and frequently affronted the re- 
cipient. Teddy noted the idea, and wrote 
the letter in a way that charmed. 

Now and then the old man would stop 
between two words and shoot a question 
at Teddy, such as: 

“Been in the tire department lately? 
What do you think of it?” 

"Splendid!" (That was the way to 
handle William G. Dwight—tell him his 
tire department was the best ever, just as 
one told Uncle Almy that his rosce spin- 
osissima was the finest specimen extant.) 

“Er-umph,” William G. Dwight would 
grunt. ... " [In response to favor sixteenth 
say ship now or go to—” 


NEVER did Teddy doubt that William 
^* G. Dwight was satisfied with him. 
The chief problem of his existence just 
then was to engineer himself into a strong- 
ly entrenched position in Lois Hoyt's 
existence, Ais place in the sun. 

The progress he made was appreciable. 
He discovered, for instance, that they had 


many tastes in common, such as really and 
truly preferring the Pops to straight out- 
and-out symphony concerts, and a story 
by Holworthy Hall to that type of fiction 
which leaves the reader convinced that 
life is hard, life is futile, and the grave is 
but its goal. 

Many young people have gone to house- 
keeping on less than this. 

Also he had actually won, by much 
maneuvering, an invitation to take tea at 
her home on a Sunday afternoon. “Some 
Sunday afternoon," she had put it. And 
Teddy had gone the very next time Sun- 
day appeared on the calendar. 

Lois was perfect; nothing less. Never- 
theless, even Teddy could see that in 
the office she wasn't—well, exactly popu- 
lar. This bothered Teddy, without shak- 
ing his allegiance. She really was so dear, 
so inexpressibly sweet! If she only weren't 
so crisply, so terrifically outspoken! In a 
big plant there must be many small leak- 
ages. 

Anybody could criticize; he could him- 
self. A man could spend all his time 
doing just that, if he felt like it; but when 
ps came right down to it, it was none of 

is business. 

Lois was apt to say just what she 
thought, even to William e Dwight, who 


would grunt like an Indian, and take it— 
from her. Lois didn't realize, as Teddy 
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did, that there are many things a woman 
can get away with in her dealing with the 
other sex that no mere man could. 

“T think," he told her one day, “that 
you would tell Uncle Almy his collection 
1s not as complete as some." 

pun gazed at him, her blue eyes puz- 
zled. 

“Tf it really isn’t I should think he 
would want to know it." 

“Not my uncle Almy!” 


"TIME passed, four weeks of it. William 
G. Dwight was the same as ever—curt, 
short, and always dictatorial. About him 
Teddy did not worry. He represented a 
known factor. Teddy’s doubts and fears 
centered in Lois, the unknown and, it 
seemed at times, the unknowable, so elu- 
sive, so aloof had she become. 

Came a night, late in July, when they " 
did not finish with William G. Dwight's 
correspondence until after seven. Twice, 
on a similar occasion, Lois had yielded to 
Teddy's insistence that they go to a little 
place he knew, where the lights were low 
and there were flowers and candlesticks on 
the table and the food and service were 
adequate. But this night she refused. 

Little violet arcs under her eyes gave a 
specious appeal to her face. She was very 
tired. Apparently a great many things 
had gone wrong with William G. Dwight; 


“Run it myself!" he bellowed. ‘‘I don't want to run it myselt! I want men to help me, men with 
ambition, men with ideas, men who can tell me what the trouble is when things go wrong!” 
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he had raged and stormed and snarled and 
been curt, even with her. Teddy wished 
now that he might take Lois in his arms 
and carry her off to—oh, to where from 
some smiling summer sea there arose a 
jewel island. 

And all he could do or say was, “T’ll see 
you to the station,” and even this she had 
protested! 

It was raining outside, steadily and in- 
exorably. The streets were deserted; not 
until they approached the station did 
they encounter anybody. Then three 
youths came toward them, talking and 
joking noisily. As Lois and Teddy started 
to pass, one collided sharply wit Lois. 

n Teddy some inhibition snapped, re- 
leasing a primitive impulse. He stepped 
quickly forward, his lips set and his eyes 
aflame. Lois instantly comprehended his 
purpose. 

“No,” she breathed, laying restraining 
fingers on his coat sleeve. ‘‘ Please don't— 
for my sake.” 

Teddy paused and looked down at her. 
Her eyes were wide, imploring; her lips, 
usually so firmly set, were parted. She 
looked wistful and weary, yet infinitely 
more desirable than she had ever looked 
before. And her fingers still fluttered on 
his coat sleeve. - 

“Lois!” 

Startled, she glanced at his eyes and 
then, more startled still, sought to evade 
the question that leaped from them. 

"No, no," she begged, incoherently. 
“Please—you mustn't.” 

There was no stopping Teddy. ‘‘Lois— 
I want you awfully. Can't you—won’t 
you care—a little.” li 

She stood quite motionless for what 
seemed to him zons. Then she shook her 
head, almost stubbornly. 
went white under the glare of the arc 
light. 

Lois tried not to look at him, but in 
spite of herself his face drew her eyes. The 
hurt in it wrung a cry from her, “Oh, 
Teddy!" 

In her voice there was a quality that, 
whatever it might connote, did not indi- 
cate absolute indifference. His expression 
changed swiftly. 

“Lois,—you care a little?” 

Her voice sagged. ‘‘A—little,” she con- 
fessed. And then, as he reached out im- 
petuously, she raised small gloved hands 
protestingly. “No! No! 1—I can't— 
marry you. I tried to keep you from 
speaking," she went on hurriedly. “I 
didn’t intend to give you a chance, but 
you took me by surprise.” 

She hesitated and then consulted her 
wrist watch. "ve lost my train," she 
said. "Let's go into the waiting-room." 


NEVER as long as he lived would Teddy 
forget that half-hour in that waiting- 
room. He had previsioned, scores of 
times, the moment when he would tell her 
of his love for her. In his dreams the set- 
ting for his declaration varied from one 
romantic moonlit possibility to another. 
Never had it even vaguely approached the 
reality. 

Lois led the way across the huge room 
and they sat there while she brought 
an unbelievable indictment against him. 

“Tt isn't only the money," concluded 
Lois, in a voice lowered so as not to carr 
across the aisle, "it's the feeling that 1 
cannot, cannot admire anybody who isn't 


Teddy's face 


doing something worth while. If you were 
a great inventor or a great anything, the 
money wouldn't matter. But to be a cog, 
at thirty or thirty-five dollars a week—” 

“Will you tell me why you condemn me 
to a salary of thirty or thirty-five dollars 
a week all my life?" Teddy asked. 

“ Because that's what most of the men, 
the average men, in the office get," she 
said, earnestly. “To get more a man must 
have ideas, convictions, he must even bea 
little ruthless. I—I hate to think that as 
a business man you're a—a Chinaman." 
Then, answering bewilderment in his eyes, 
she added, “The Chinese have a proverb, 
‘To succeed in business a young man must 
always be affable.’” 

Her eyes dropped to her wrist watch and 
she rose hurriedly. 

“Heavens! I’ve just got time to catch 
the eight-seventeen. I must run!” 


[o's ran. And having seen that she ran 
safely Teddy subsided to a morose 
stalk. He had definitely decided what he 
would do next, and it irked him that it 
could not be done instantly. 

But to die at some distant point one 
must live, and eat in the meantime. Of 
course he wasn’t hungry but he ordered 
and by the time he paid his check he was 
quoting to himself with great grimness: 


If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be? 


Until bedtime Teddy deceived himself 
quire successfully. Then he decided sud- 

enly and completely that he did care and 
vaiki care—always. If he couldn’t have 
Lois it was exit Teddy. 

Instead of going to the office early he 
arrived there at ten. He had concluded 
that would be better. Lois had apparently 
reached the same conclusion, because they 
reached their desks simultaneously. There 
was an awkward moment. Then Teddy 
faced her: 

“Tm going away,” he said. 

“Tm sorry,” she said, and that was all. 

Teddy went to his desk. ‘‘ Buzzzzzzzz," 
snarled the annunciator of William G. 
Dwight's pleasure. Teddy knew that the 
old man was in again, and that if the man- 
ner in which the buzzer buzzed meant 
anything he was somewhat more of a 
lunatic than he had been the day before. 
All of which made Teddy exceedingly 
weary. 

“Qood morning,” he observed, but his 
voice lacked its usual engaging ring. 

“Take a letter,” commanded William 
G. Dwight, in a tone that was a breach of 
neutrality. “In response to yours twenty- 
fourth instant say that damn shipment re- 
ferred to—” 

He broke off abruptly. “Been in the 
rubber shoe department lately?” he de- 
manded. 

Teddy nodded. 

“What do you think of it?” 

There was a challenge in William G. 
Dwight’s tone that Teddy did not like. 
For a moment he felt a consuming desire 
to tell his inquisitor just what he thought 
of the rubber shoe department, the plant, 
and of William G. Dwight himself. But 
he conquered the impulse and said, briefly, 
and lack-lusterly: 

“Ies all right; I guess.” 

The effect of this on William G. Dwight 
seemed anything but soothing. He took 
a bunch of papers from his desk, and 


with what sounded remarkably like what 
Teddy had occasionally heard referred to 
as an inarticulate cry of rage, threw them 
from him with great violence. Then he 
sprang to his feet and began to rage about 
his office. Suddenly he became vocal. 

" Here'm I, under doctor's orders. Told 
not to get excited or overdo. How can I 
help it? Got a force of nincompoops. 
Minute I take my eye off any darn thing 
it goes plumb to perdition. Have to run 
the plant all myself. Can’t stop a minute.” 

is was merely the prelude to a motif 
that William G. Dwi ht proceeded to de- 
velop, fortissimo, with full orchestration. 
Teddy listened with unimpressed and 
slightly disdainful ears. He had troubles 
of his own, troubles which made William 
G. Dwight's sound like a schoolgirl's 
plaint. 

Absently he made marks on the white 
pad before him until William G. Dwight 
paused and glared at him. 

“What did I hire you for?” he snapped. 

Teddy eyed him coolly. 

' “To take dictation, I presume.” 

“Didn’t,” snapped William G. Dwight. 
“Hired you to use your eyes and your 
brains. Thought you had some. Told me 

ourself I didn’t want a stenographer. 
Told me I wanted a certain type of man. 
Said you was him. You ain’t.’ 

Teddy reddened. ‘“‘I—”’ 

“Shut up. Told me your ambition was 
to sit in my place. How do you think 
you're going to get there. Think I got 
there by walking through the factory 
every day and deciding everything was all 
right? Think I got it without ever having 
an Rap of my own?" 

“Shut up. I made you private secre- 
tary, best place in the world to get idea of 
a business. You knew all about every- 
thing that went wrong. Had a chance to 
po through departments and find out trou- 

oo did you do?" 

"Shut up! You loafed on job. Last 
three weeks been kicks about rush orders. 
Asked you every day what you thought 
about different departments. Asked you 
about rubber shoe just now. Said you 
gus it was all right.” 


“Shut up! Don’t want men who guess. 
Want men who think, men who know. 
You're fired. Get two weeks from cashier, 
and get out—quick!” 


EVER in his life had Teddy been ` 


spoken to like this, even by Uncle 
Almy. And never in his life had he been 
less in the mood to stand it. He rose to his 
feet. He felt very hot inside, but his voice 
was ice cold. 

“I may be all you say,” he observed, 
eying William G. Dwight with great dis- 
respect, “but I’d know more than to run 
a plant this size all myself.” 

William G. Dwight had slumped in his 
chair, but he came to his feet, his arms 
going like a dervish’s. 

* Run it myself!” he bellowed. “I don’t 
want to run it myself! I want men to help 
me, men with ambition, men with ideas, 
men who can tell me what the trouble is 
when things go wrong.” 

Teddy paused, his hand on the knob. 

“If you want to know the chief trou- 
ble with the plant, it’s lack of coópera- 
tion between the (Continued on page 75) 
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“By gravy, no two-of those pictures look alike, but they all look like you!” 


The Advantages Of 
Being Homely 


HE way I came to write 

this little brochure was like 

this: It was at a Billy Sun- 

day meeting one night. 

You xb P the Rev. 
Sunday came to New York with the 
intention of driving the devil off the Island. 
At this time the betting was about even. 
Some had their money on Sunday to win; 
they were the ones who knew Sunday. 
Others had their money down on the devil, 
these being the persons who knew New 
York. 

Well, anyway, this incident which I am 
about to describe happened at the close of 
the service on a certain evening at the bi 
tabernacle up in Harlem. Multitudes o 
people were pushing forward through the 
aisles to clasp the evangelist's hand and to 
tell him they intended leading better lives. 
They came up to the boarded front of the 
platform like a ground-swell. 

I was sitting alongside the editor of THE 
AMERICAN Macazine in the front row of 
benches that had been reserved for mem- 
bers of the press. I was there as a chroni- 
der of the revival and he, I take it, was 
there because the editor of any magazine 
needs all the salvation he can get. 

As the human tidal wave broke against 
the pine bulkheading of the rostrum and 
began to flow across through the sluice- 
ways formed by the guard rails stretch- 
ing from side to side of the building, and 
after that to eddy and swirl about the 
point where Mr. Sunday stood waiting 
for this living spray that had been caught 
up and drawn inward by the storm of his 
typhonic eloquence, a middle-aged man 
halted just beneath where we two sat, 
and looked up and, with the air of a man 
who had just made an interesting dis- 
covery, he said to me: ‘ 

_ "Say, I knew you from your pictures 
in the paper. By gravy, no two of those 


By Irvin S. Cobb 
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pictures look alike, but they all look like 
you!” 

I was about to tell him that the only 
thing, artistically speaking, which might 
be said against those pictures was that 
they did resemble me with more or less 
fidelity; but before I could speak a fresh 
gush of penitents struck him in the back 
and shoved him on ahead past the wooden 
prow of the Rev. Sunday’s stationary ark. 

We two—the editor and I—arose and 
began to worm our way through the con- 


Cobb—as 
the pho- 
tographer 
finds him— 


. gested passageway, heading for the 
nearest exit. Suddenly, another 
man, who wore ministerial garb, 
put himself in our path and caught 
our attention by remarking, right 
out of a clear sky as it were, that he 

was from Brooklyn. Neither of us knew 
at that moment why he should have sin- 
gled us from all that great horde as an 
audience for the baring of a painful secret, 
but, naturally, we halted. 

While I was divided mentally between 
a desire to offer the poor man my sym- 
pathy and an effort to remember where 
and when we had met before now, he 
went on to say he was a stranger to me. 

“I recognize you,” he said, “from see- 
ing a cartoon of you which James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, or one of those fellows, did 
of you. Pretty good likeness it was, too. 
Ha-ha-ha!” 

Then he told me his name, and we shook 
hands and I introduced to him my com- 
panion, the editor, whereupon very 
promptly he transferred his interest to 
the latter. As a minister, trained by 
experience to read the souls of the sinful 
at a glance, he had instantly discerned 
that, of the pair of us, my friend was the 
man who stood more in need of benefit of 
clergy. 

After we had parted from him and had 
succeeded in getting outside the building, 
the editor turned to me and he said: 

“It must be an interesting experience to 
have people picking you out in a crowd 
and coming up and speaking to you. I tell 
you what—you write an article on the ad- 
vantages of being a conspicuously homely 
person and send it to me, and I'll print it." 

So I gave him my promise and con- 
gratulated him on his ability to choose 
the right authors to do pieces for his publi- 
cation, and we parted; and then, following 
a custom of mine, I forgot all about it. But 
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The American Magazine 


Time spent before a looking glass 
is as so much time wasted 


here the other day I had a letter from him 
written on very expensive office station- 
ery, by a stenographer who spells better 
than any editor ever could spell, in which 
he craved to know when I meant to get 
busy on the assignment he had given me 
that night outside the tabernacle. He went 
on to state, in the letter, that he wanted to 
use the article in a forthcoming number, 
with illustrations by Tony Sarg, hoping 
thereby to take the curse off an issue of the 
magazine which, otherwise, would fairly 
overflow with pictures of stage beauties 
and moving picture heroes, and those fault- 
lessly formed youths who pose for the 
union suit advertisements, and others of 
undoubted personal pulchritude. 


O THAT'S how I come now to write 

these remarks. If left to my own de- 
vices I am far too modest and retiring by 
nature to be deliberately undertaking to 
put down as an autobiographical account 
the benefits accruing from being physically 
unique. The responsibility is the editor's, 
not mine. Even so, I shall not attempt to 
claim that the opportunity is unwelcome 
or that the task is distasteful to me. It 
seems to me that, in some degree, I ed 
serve a public duty by setting forth the ad- 
vantages bestowed upon any man who is 
unfeignedly and avowedly homely in the 
face—uncompromisingly and incontroverti- 
bly so—homely with a stalwart and ster- 
ling homeliness which is neither to be gain- 
said nor denied. It may encourage others 
to go and do likewise. 


In my opinion, it is all very 
well for a woman to be beauti- 
ful to start with, and to en- 
deavor to keep her beauty for 
so long as she can, and by all 

- proper means to make herself 
even more beautiful than origi- 
nally she was, oris. To be sure, 
the thing may be overdone. 
The prejudice which has lately 
sprung up on the part of so 
many women against the hair- 
line of the human brow and the 
natural complexion of the hu- 
man face is to me a very strange 
manifestation. The umlaut 
over the I is all very well for 
accented spelling, but to my 
way of thinking it gives to a 
woman's face the appearance 
of being punctuated in the 
wrong places. And without any 
desire to be captious I may add 
that the fad of so many of the 
middle-aged women to make 
themselves up as marypickford 
ingenués, and of so many of the 
younger ones to be thedabara 
vampires is likewise being over- 
done, notably in some of our 
larger cities. However, these 
undoubtedly are but the pass- 
ing whims of the fads of 
the hour; and, anyhow, 
quite a large number of 
reasonably good-look- 
ing women insist on 
continuing to look like 
themselves rather than 
like someone promi- 
nent in the fillums, even at the 
risk of being regarded as per- 
sons who are hopelessly old- 
fashioned. 

I have no objection whatso- 
ever to children being beautiful, or to 
young girls being beautiful, or to women 
of whatsoever age being. beautiful. But I 
do insist that for a man not to be homely 
is his misfortune. The handsome male 
starts with a handicap at the very cradle. 
Women of all ages insist on cooing over 
him and talking baby talk to him and 
chucking him under the chin and kissing 
him—especially kissing him—and since he 
is not of an age to appreciate these atten- 
tions the whole procedure must annoy him 
fearfully. Should his beauty last into his 
boyhood, the chances are that he has the 
sort of mother who will make him wear his 
hair long and force him to go about pub- 
licly in a broad lace collar and a black vel- 
vet suit with a sash about his waist, and 
that means other boys will call him by 
offensively apt nicknames, and generally 
make his young life a burden to him. Most 
woeful of it all, if still his beauty sticks to 
him after he has arrived at man's estate, 
only a determined and persistent struggle 
against the odds of destiny and of circum- 
stance can save him from drifting into the 
ranks of the matinée idols, the moving 
picture stars and the floor walkers in the 
department stores. 


MEANWHILE, the homely men, un- 
vexed by miscellaneous kissing in 
their babyhood, by curls and black plush 
panties in their boyhood, by mash notes 
in their adolescence, and by mirror-wor- 
ship in their manhood, are leading the 
world's armies and shaping the world's 


commerce, and guiding the ship of state 
across stormy political seas to safe haw- 
serings in proper harbors. 

'The homely ones have no need to be 
concerned about their books. Almost any- 
thing that may happen to them will be for 
the kran short of being kicked in the 
middle span of the countenance by a mule. 
Bullet wounds taken in front but add to 
the prevalent and picturesque irregularity 
of their features. The hard wallop of an 
adversary’s fist can do no material damage 
to a frontispiece which is already entirely 
out of alignment. With such men as these 
time spent before a looking glass is as so 
much time wasted. Actardiggiv. they do 
not waste it. 

Largely, I think, because of these things, 
the storied page of history is studded thick 
with the names of homely men who accom- 
ps results. Socrateshad a knobby fore- 

ead and a nose which had the appearance 
of having been stuck on upside down while 


“I have never seen you face to face, 

. but I have often seen your picture, 
and I wish tosay to you that you 
are no Lillian Russell yourself” 


The Advantages of Being Homely, by IRviN S. Coss 
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still warm, butthe record of what he did and 
what he said stands out after the wear and 
tear of centuries. Julius Cæsar was as bald 
as a spring onion and angular of face be- 
sides; but there has been a remarkably 
small acreage of Julius Cæsars, has there 
not? Dante was nobody's pretty boy, if 
we may judge by Gustave Doré's picture of 
him, yet his writings, from present pros- 
t, will survive quite a spell. Doctor 
ohnson had a physical displacement 
which made him unwieldy and awkward; 
however, no fault was to be found with the 
bulk of his gross mental ton- 
nage. Cromwell's face was 
a seamy background for 
some of the most prominent 
warts in the annals of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Wolfe 
had a profile which sloped 
aft top and bottom until it 
practically was no more 
than the scenario of a pro- 
file; but the lack of a chin 
and a fade-away forehead 
did not interfere with his 
storming Quebec and alter- 
ing the political complexion 
of this hemisphere. Lord 
Wellington's nose, part 
beak and part bugle, juts forth, a beetling 
promontory across the ruck of time. Oliver 
Goldsmith looked as though he might 
have acquired his form at a rummage sale 
and won his face as a booby prize at a face 
show; nevertheless, Oliver could sling an 
effective pen when the spirit moved him. 
Benjamin Franklin was painfully plain— 
his face never did jell properly—but he 
remained a pleasing person in every other 
imaginable respect. 

If Old Hickory Jackson's portraits are to 
be relied upon he might easily have been 
mistaken, in the dark, for somebody's fam- 
ily horse. Abe Lincoln, the homeliest man 
of his generation, was also the greatest and 
the most human. Colonel Roosevelt, who 
is regarded by himself and sundry million 
others as being the most representative 
living American, has never seriously con- 
sidered offering himself as a candidate for 
honors in a beauty contest, although if he 
has kept out of any other competition 
whatsoever, I fail to recall it. Uncle Joe 
Cannon is not a professional beauty. In 
fact, Uncle Joe is not even what you 
would call a good amateur beauty. And 
I—well, I dislike speaking about myself 
in this connection, realizing, as I do, that 
the surviving relatives of many famous 
homely men unmentioned in the present 
category are going to feel slighted that 
their illustrious kinsmen were not given 
the same prominence which I have here 
given to Dante and Lincoln and the 
Colonel and Socrates and myself and the 
rest of us. Therefore, temporarily over- 
come with modesty, as I am, I shall 
merely quote what an anonymous letter 
writer told me once. At the time I was 
writing a column on a New York evening 
newspaper. One day I had something to 
say about the physical idiosyncrasies of 
a current pugilistic celebrity. As I recall 
I cited, among his many interesting pe- 
culiarities, that the person in question 
was a heavy-weight champion from the 
neck down and a light-weight champion 
from the neck up. Next day I received a 
“letter from one who, plainly, was a close 
friend of the object of these remarks. He 
wound up his letter with the following 


It is no longer incumbent 
upon me in the opening 
stages of the conversation 
to mention my name, and 
to hear the stranger mur- 
mur, *'Is it possible!” 


observation: “I have nev.r seen you face 
to face, but I have often seen your picture, 
and I wish to say to you that you are no 
Lillian Russell yourself.” 


CONTEND that homeliness is a desir- 

able business asset for a man to possess. 
This discovery is not original with me. 
Men who appreciated the value of a 
homely face for a trademark and an ad- 
vertising device long ago beat me to it. 
There was the man who made the three- 
dollar shoe famous by putting his like- 
ness on every box. There was the man 
who invented the safety razor bearing 
his name and picture; there was the in- 
dividual who purveyed the talcum pow- 
der—none genuine without his picture 
and signature on the package; there were 
the two brothers, both greatly favored 
of nature in the matter of whiskers, who 
turned out the coveh drop which became 
a household wora on the tongues of the 
American public. And— most sapient and 
farseeing of all—there was the smooth- 
domed genius whose specialty was chew- 
ing gum for the masses, and who, not con- 
tent with displaying a single lithographic 
portrait on each piece of printed matter 
advertising his wares, got out huge pos- 
ter sheets for the dead walls and the bill- 
boards, showing a whole row of pictures of 
himself, starting off at one side with a very 
large one and gradually diminishing into a 
long perspective of smaller and yet smaller 
duplicates, so that a man reading from 
right to left had the blow softened, as it 
were, by the lesser likenesses, and thus, 


mentally prepared for the worst, might 
continue to look on and on and on along 
the vista until he came to the enormous 
one with which the series started. 

It could not have been vanity which in- 
spired these successful manufacturers to 
insert their own likenesses into their own 
advertisements. No, indeed! I am con- 
vinced that they appreciated the fact that 
the people of this country like honest home- 
liness, wherever found, and so stand ready 
to give their custom to any homely man 
who comes right out into the open and 
shows them how homely he really is. 

Reverting again to the personal equa- 
tion, I may say that I have ever found 
homeliness to be an advantage rather 
than a drawback. One time or another 
every illustrator in this country, nearly, 
has taken his little whack at me. The 
only exceptions I can think of at the 
moment are Harrison Fisher, Howard 
Chandler Christy, and Clarence Under- 
wood. For some reason or other these 
gentlemen prefer to choose for their 
models the youths with the Greek god 
profiles and the perfect thirty-six waist 
lines; but all the others, I am sure, have 
on paper with pencil or pen, with brush or 
crayon, reproduced my principal points of 
interest for publication in the daily, week- 
ly, and monthly press. The consequence 
of this campaign is that here, there and 
everywhere I am constantly running into 

eople who recognize me right off; so that 
never get lonely; I never lack for com- 
pany. It may be at a Billy Sunday meet- 
ing, as aforesaid; it (Continued on page 87) 


“I Wisht I Was a Wave!” 


Omaha Slim confides to Luke the Dude "dreams 
no mortal gink never dremp before" 


By Jack Lait 


.ILLUSTRATION BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


MAHA SLIM, the fattest tramp 
in Christendom, sat in Grant 
Park, contemplating blinkily 
the undulations of the incom- 

.ing wavelets. 

Grant Park is in Chicago. It lies juxta- 
posed to the city’s main boulevard, down 
which whirl the rich in their limousines, 
down which stroll the young and roman- 
tic, down which, strangely, crawl the down- 
and-out; for it is the cross-roads to the 
park where the hoboes hold state, between 
the massive hotels on the west walk and 
the lake on the east extremity. 

A British poet once stood in a window of 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago’s most mag- 
nificent hostelry, and, contemplating the 
scum of human by-products over the way, 
wrote a hexametric jeremiad, which he 
called “From My Blackstone Window." 
He deplored the presence against his ten- 
dollar-a-day horizon of the ragged and the 
rude, scattered there in indecent indolence. 
The poem was widely published. When 
Poet met Omaha Slim, he held a clipping 
of it. 

“Get this here guy,” he said to me. “He 
stan’s in his winder an’ he gets a eyeful o' 
'boes, an’ it gives him the willies. Well, if 
you ever comes up wit’ that there British 
four-flusher, you slip it to him for me that 
poets don’ stand in the Blackstone an’ 
look down into Grant Park; the poets all 
sits in Grant Park an’ looks up at the 
Blackstone.” 

It had never struck me that way, that 
these beggars, these bums, these indus- 
trial slackers are, perhaps, the true poets 
of the race. I gave it thought; I observed 
them and I listened. And so I report here- 
with the colloquy between my sentimental 
friend, Omaha Slim, and his apathetic 
crony, Luke the Dude, the John rew of 
the lodging-house brigade, the punctilious 
dandy of the hardwood flop. 


MAHA SLIM, as I have said, sat ey- 
ing the waves. 

“This here warm weather,” said he, 
“jus’ suits me to the groun’.” 

“Yeah; an’ the grass is good an’ long, 
so it keeps the mud offen our clo’s,” agreed 
Luke the Dude, as he clipped with a rusty 
pair of manicure scissors the fringe from 
the end of a trouser leg. 

“That there loafin’ aroun’ on pave- 
ments is all right in the early spring," said 
Slim. “It does good enough for that part 
o' the year between the cold days when a 
guy wants to stay in where they's sawdust 
on the floor, an' that period when a party 
begins to feel like huntin' nacher in her 
great outdoor magnifestations. 

“They ain't no nacher on a sidewalk, 
epsept maybe a lil human nacher. The 
minnit it gets a bit sunny I gets hungry 
for the smell o' the grass an' the feel o' the 
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sod. Somehow, I can alwus rest easier on 
turf than what I can anywheres else." 

“Maybe ’cause it's softer,” suggested 
Luke, reaching for the celluloid piece of 
comb with which he was wont intermit- 
tently to spruce his sparse hair. 

“Not on'y that,” said Slim. ‘O’ course, 
grass makes nice, sof’ layin’. An’ that 
ain' to be overlooked. But it ain' hardly 
jus’ that. A guy can’t somehow lazy no- 
wheres as good as he can in a medder. In 
town it's a park; in the country it's a 
field. 

" How offen as a lad has I browsed wit' 
the lowin' kine—them is cows—an' laid 
on my tired back an' looked up at the sky 
an' the clouds an' the sun. How many 
times has I fell asleep that way, in the 
arms o' mother nacher, an' dremp dreams 
no mortal gink never dremp before. Wit' 
them gentle breezes playin’ wit’ the inner- 
cent blades o' grass, an’ the wild, free birds 
singin' over my bean, I has mused an' wal- 
lered in the fancies o' poets to the hum- 
min' o' the droonin' beeses an' the distan' 
tinklin' o' the bell-cow's necklace." 


* YT MUST o' been a dream—either then 
or now—’”’ said the Dude, smoothing a 
shaggy eyebrow with a moistened middle- 


ger. 

“I loved the green piller o' the couch o’ 
nacher so strong," said Slim, with a sigh, 
“that I'd hide out behind a tree some- 
wheres, so my ol' man an' my busy brother 
couldn' find me an' make me pitch hay or 
do other unseemly an' exhaustin' labor 
Sometimes I'd mooch a pocketful o’ chow 
offen the breakfas' table for a emergency 
lunch an' not get back home till the sun 
was down an' it was too late that day for 
heavy execution on the farm. 

“I was alwus accompanied by my fait’- 
ful dog. He was fait'ful as long as I 
didn't go far. I guess him an' me had a 
great deal in common. He didn't care 
much for strenuous amusements. He useta 
sleep all winter under the stove, an' all 
summer under the sun's warm rays. 

* An' him, like me, wasn’ never under- 
stood nor appreciated. My ol' man useta 
want Henry—that was the pooch—to 
stay in the barn an' hunt rats. He wasn' 
no rat-huntin' beast. Rats is all right for 
them dogs what likes 'em. But Henry, he 
liked flies. He useta lay besides me on the 
grass wit’ his face open an’ his tongue 
hangin’ out, waitin’ for a fly to vencher 
in his trap—then, bing! He’d slam down 
his jaws, an’ that fly was wit’ the angels. 
He wasn’ too lazy for that. 

“My folks useta kick poor ol’ Henry an’ 
call him a no-good, lazy half-breed. I 
alone stood up for him. That is, I talked 
up for him. I pointed out that by his 
breed, he bein’ half dachs an’ half cur, he 


was cons itootionally languid an’ somno- 


lectual. To which my pa answers that 
they wasn’ no dachs in me, yet I was the 
same way—so it mus’ be the cur in the 
both of us.” 

“He had you there,” said Luke, filing a 
thumb nail on a lower incisor. 

“Whaddeye mean, he had me?” cried 
Slim, with feeling. “Some o' the highest- 
breeded dogs what they are is by inheri- 
tance disinclined to go in for heavy an’ un- 
dignified exe'cise. 

“You finds all sorts among all sorts. 
But you never seen no active dachses. 
Them is a lazy dog. They're mos'ly pets, 
which is lucky, becus if they was cast on 
their own resources, wit’ them short legs 
an' them long links in between, they'd be 
the hobo o' the dog fam'ly. But, on the 
other han', they're a smart dog. Henry 
he useta chew t'backer an' everything. 
He could smell food further than any 
brute I ever see, too." An’ he liked water 
to look at, an' for no other purpose. I 
wisht I had him now." 

* What become of him?" asked Luke, 
arranging the ends of the rope with which 
his trousers were held up into a neat bow 
with even ends. 

“My o'l man drove him off, like he did 
me, wit his brutality," said Slim, drag- 
ging a deep-sea sigh. “Work was all our 

a knew. I’m s’prised it didn’ kill him 
ong ago. But hes still at it, ’s far as I 
know. What poise an’ gentility they is in 
me sure didn’ come f’m his side, though 
my ol’ lady, bless 'er, she didn’ never have 
no easy life, neither, wit’ that slave-driv- 
in’ husban' o' hern. I useta watch her 
work aroun' the house till my heart was 
nearly broke; I got so, two or three times, 


‘I almos’ up an’ helped her.” 


“NA AUS’ o been tough,” sympathized 
Luke, biting a shred from the rag- 
ged end of his left sleeve. 

“That’s maybe why I loves a park so 
good,” sad cms after an antem of re- 

ection. “A park is mos'ly the way it 
was meant to be eraut It don' have to 
be plowed up an' tore into hunks and har- 
rered an’ seeded. It jus’ grows. Now an’ 
then a guy wit’ a faint p'litical pull runs a 
mower over it jus’ to been it fm gettin’ 
shaggy. That'sall. The rest is did by the 
earth an' the rain f'm above an' the zeffers 
o’ the four diff rent d'rections—an' maybe 
a li'l fert’lizer.” 

* "T's great," said Luke. “Slim, d'ye 
know anything whatll take out grass 
stains?" 

“Say, you ain’ got the firs’ princ’ples 
o poetry in your make-up,” snapped 
Slim, half in pity, half in disgust. “Vain 
guys never has, the kind what devotes 
their lives to em’ty show an’ externeal 
splendor. How can you sit there an’ 
worry about stains when all creation is 
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ve!” by Jack LAIT 


. . Wit’? them gentle breezes playin’ 


wit’ the innercent blades o’ grass, an’ the wild, free birds singin’ over my bean, I has mused an’ wallered in 
the fancies o' poets to the hummin’ o’ the droonin' beeses an’ the distan’ tinklin’ o' the bell-cow’s necklace” 


displayin’ before you beauties what oughta 
shame the punk ll vanities o' feeble- 
minded man? Look at that there lake!” 

“I wisht it was full o' beer,” sighed 
Luke, as he shoved a piece of sock down 
into a shoe to hide the aperture. 

“Well, beer is beer. But what’s the use 
o' ravin’? I find I can forget the unattain- 
able by losin’ myself in the miracles o' 
the ackchool. Jes' consider: Here them 
waters is been runnin' on like this for 


years, yeh, maybe for cench'ries. They 
goes on, an’ they don’ pay no ’tention to 
what us mortal suckers thinks nor what 
we does. The waves should worry about 
us—huh? 

“We fusses an’ we frets. We gets up 
in the mornin’ at the flop an’ we're sore 
becus we got to take a bath, or becus we 
ain’ t’rough sleepin’ yet, or becus we ain’ 
got no place to go, or becus we ain’ got no 
jack for breakfas', or any o' the triflin’ 


cares o' life. We agitates ourself in hot 
weather becus it's hot, an' in col' weather 
becus it ain't. We're born to fret an' 
fume, an' we goes blunderin' t'rough this 
here existence, mumblin', grumblin', stum- 
blin'—alwus worryin'. 

“ But look at them there waves. They 
starts nobody knows where, an' they goes 
where they can't nobody stop 'em f'm 
goin’, wherever it is they goes. Nobody 
don’ tell a wave (Continued on fage 8b) 


Human Nature—As Seen by 
a Pullman Porter 


Stories showing how we passengers behave on trains 


The porter who gives this account of his experiences is a mighty 
real piece of scenery. He has been in this office frequently, and 
we have had many talks with him. He has been traveling back 
and forth on the Twentieth Century Limited between New 
York and Chicago for the past sixteen years. He is nearly sixty 
years of age and has a lot of his particular brand of wisdom. 


We could give you his name, but we won’t! 


OR twenty-three years, as a Pull- 
man porter on various trains, I 


have been listening to what the 
traveling public has had to say 
to me. at has been my job. 


The public has been telling me all these 
ears what it thinks of me, but I’ve never 
ad a chance to say what I think of it. 

ForIdo think about the people I see. And 

I admit I'm glad now to say a few of the 

things I think boob good and bad. Not 

because I want to get them off my chest, 
but because I think I can be of real prac- 
tical service to the traveling public. 

Do you realize that the most common 
fault of passengers is their carelessness? 
Why, no one knows how incredibly and 
foolishly careless people are on a Pullman. 
If they conducted their business as the 
conduct themselves on a Pullman car 
don't know whatever would become of 
them. Women strip their fingers of valu- 
able diamond rings, or their necks of 
necklaces, and leave these jewels on the 
washstand, only to discover their loss 
hours later. Men leave their stickpins and 
cuff buttons around, with never a thought 
that there may be a thief on board. 
Women leave their pocketbooks in the 
dining car or lying in plain sight on their 
seats in the car. Men ut their wallets and 
watches underneath their pillows at night 
for safety,—and then forget to remove 
them the next morning! So when the 
sheets and pillow cases are taken from the 
berth, the valuables go with them unless 
we porters find them. 

And people are so careless about things 
in their bags. They will take something 
out, use it, and then, instead of putting it 
back, let it remain on the floor, or the 
seat. Of course it gets mixed up with 
papers or magazines and is lost. A famous 

. case of this sort was one where a wealthy 
lady was carrying jewelry in a jewel case. 

She wanted to show one of the jewels to a 

friend and in opening the case a valuable 

necklace slipped out and fell among some 
papers on the floor. Somehow or other, 
these papers were thrown out of the car 
together with the necklace, and a child 
picked the pearls up and slipped them 
around her neck. For days she wore the 

earls, her mother thinking they were 

Cae and it was not until a small fortune 
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was spent in advertising that they were 
recovered. So you see it pays to be care- 
ful while traveling, and I advise every 
traveler to make it a rule that when you 
open a bag to get something, make what- 
ever use you want of the article, and then 
return it to the bag, instead of letting it 
lie around the car. I always insist upon a 

assenger's making a careful scrutiny of 
Fis belongings before leaving the train; 


but if you are going to be impatient and 


not take the trouble to look I might as , 


well save my breath. 

People often think they bring things to 
the train that they have forgotten at home. 
Then, when they cannot find the article, 
they are sure they have lost it on the train. 
I remember the case of one woman who 
thought she had lost a ring; she turned the 
train upside-down looking for it, only to 
find, upon telegraphing to her home, that 
she had forgotten to bring it with her. 


HEN there is the problem of com- 

plaints. I think a Bullman porter is 
blamed for everything under the sun ex- 
cept this war in Europe. If the car is 
alt people shout, “Porter, go get 
steam,” just as if it were within my power 
to do so. If the car is hot, they shout, 
“Porter, make this car cool,” just as if 
every bit of possible ventilation were not 
being used. I like to be warm and cool 
just as you do, and you can be sure I'm 
trying my best to fix things for you; but I 
don’t have the heating or the cooling of 
the car under my control, so what can I 
do? I inform the conductor of the train, 
and there my power ends. 

If a man has an upper berth—why, 
that is the porter’s fault, too. And the 
funny part of it all is that every porter I 
ever knew prefers an upper berth, for two 
reasons: one is that you get more air, and 
the other is that an upper berth has a 
better spring, a better mattress, and is 
better all around for sleeping than a lower. 
The only difficulty is the climbing into it; 
but once you are in you are better off than 
in a lower. In picking your berth, by the 
way, get one in the middle of the car: they 
ride easier than the others. 

All sorts of complaints are made about 
the pillows, the way the bed or berth is 
fixed, the windows, the light, and every- 


thing else that can be complained about. 
In summer, everyone wants the shady 
side. Just as if I could turn the sun around 
for them! Pretty often, these complaints 
are not made in what I would call a very 
courteous manner either. 

One of the things I’d like to do in this 
article is to convince the traveling public 
that I’m willing to do everything I can 
for it. I can’t help suggesting that people 
would get a whole lot more attention if 
they would treat us as human beings. 
Negroes are naturally very courteous and 
I suppose—in fact, Í know—they like to 
be treated courteously themselves. 


"THE traveling public as a whole is not 


deliberately cranky or selfish. I think . 


it is just thoughtlessness. For instance, 
in a smoking-car a man does not stop to 
think that the rug he is standing on is an 
expensive one, and so he throws lighted 
matches, cigarettes, and chewing gum on 
it. Men put their feet on chairs or against 
the woodwork, simply because they are 
thoughtless and careless. 

As for tips, don't think that when you 
give a porter a big one at the end of the 
journey he changes his opinion about you, 
for he doesn't. If you haven't been decent 
to him, no matter how large your tip, you 
will not get as good treatment from him as 
another man will who has been courteous 
and appreciative. I remember a porter 
telling me that once, when he was carrying 
a tray of drinks down the length of the 
car, a man jumped up and opened the 
door for him, smiling kindly at him at the 
same time. A few hours later the train 
smashed into a wreck, and who do you 
think was the first man the porter went 
after? It was the man who had opened the 
door for him. 

Eastern people are more liberal than 
Westerners. On the average, New Yorkers 
give larger and more tips than Chicagoans. 
Why that's, I do not know, because I know 
that Chicagoans are very liberal as a rule. 
One Chicago man clothes me. He travels 
back and forth like a regular commuter, 
and about every month or so he looks at 
me critically, and says, “George, you come 
down to the house to-night and I'll give 
you this suit I’m wearing." I also wear his 
ties, collars, and hats. The only thing I 
can't wear is his shoes, a fact I mourn 
about every time I put down six dollars 
for a pair of leather boots. 

HE best tip I ever heard of was given 

to a porter who now works on the Mer- 
chants’ Lamia: between Boston and New 
York. This porter was assigned to the 
special car of a very wealthy man who 
went out to San Francisco and back; and 
at the end of this trip the man said to him: 

"Gene, what way can I show my ap- 


preciation for your hne care of my family? - 


What do you want more than anything 
else?" 


—— —À 0 
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At the end of the trip I found myself staring at twenty-five dollars, trying to figure out 
whether I had won this in a crap game in my sleep or whether this was the real thing 


"Well, Mr. X," this porter says, “I’ve 
always longed to own a home of my own, 
so that if distress comes I'll always know I 
got a roof over my head." 

"The best thing you could think of!” 

declared the wealthy man. “Go pick out 
a house in a nice neighborhood among 
your people, and then let me know what it 
costs.” 
This porter selected a house costing 
fve thousand dollars, and as he had one 
thousand dollars of his own money saved 
up, the rich man gave him, as a tip, an- 
other thousand dollars, and with the two 
thousand he bought the house, and has 
since paid for it. 

Such tips, however, do not come to all 
porters! The largest one I ever got was 
twenty-five dollars. This was from a 
wealthy woman who came on board with 
three small children. The moment I saw 
her, I knew she would have milk bottles 
to keep on ice. So before the train started 
I got a pail of ice ready and had it outside 
the door. Then I made special arrange- 
ments for her to have her meals thirty 
minutes before the other people on the 
tran. When I told her I had done all this, 
even without being asked to, she burst 
into tears and said: 

“Porter, I’ve been worrying myself 
sick over the thought of this journey, but 
you are so smart and so nice I’m not going 
to worry a minute longer.” 

And at the end of the trip I found my- 
self staring at twenty-five dollars, trying 


to figure out whether I had won this in a 
crap pe in my sleep or whether this 
was the real thing. I was never so sur- 
prised in my life. 

Sometimes, however, it is like pullin 
teeth to get tips from people. To m mnd 
a porter should be tipped if he delivers 
good service. The least he should get for 
a day’s journey is twenty-five cents and 
for an overnight trip fifty cents. But 
everybody doesn’t seem to think as I do. 
Many do not tip at all, and I have had 
persons give me as low as three cents. 

Often it takes years to get a tip from a 
man. My friend on the Merchants’ Lim- 
ited once had a man who for five years 
traveled once a week between Boston and 
New York and who always smoked a cer- 
tain kind of cigar, one that cost a quarter. 
When the porter brought him the cigar, 
the man handed over exactly a quarter, 
and never gave even thesmallest tip. This 
went on for five years, my friend trying 
avery way to be nice, just to see if the man 
would come across some day. Finally the 
porter purchased some good twenty-cent 
cigars, and one night he said: 

“Mr. X, I don't. want to change your 
brand; but these here are saving times, 
and here's a twenty-cent cigar that is 
really almost as good as that quarter one 
you usually smoke." 

The man looked at the cigar critically 
and said, “Well, I guess I'll try it.” Then 
he handed out the same quarter, and when 
my friend offered change, he said, “Keep 


it, Gene, keep it!" And so, after five 
je Gene had this man trained to give 
im a nickel each trip. 


Bur lest the public think that porters 
roll up fortunes, I wish to state some 
concrete facts about their average earn- 
ings. It’s queer, but for a steady average 
the porters on slower trains, those, for in- 
stance, making a daily run between Boston 
and New York, earn more money than we 
do on the Twentieth Century running 
from Chicago and New York. A porter 
from Boston to New York rides every day 
and always manages to pick up about 
three dollars a day, giving him about 
twenty dollars a week in tips alone. 

On the Twentieth Century, I get tipped 
only three times a week, because my trip 
takes two days. And it isn’t every trip that 
someone comes through with ten-dollar 
bills, believe me! Taking it the year 
around, I don’t average more than five 
dollars a trip, because, although one may 
tip liberally, there may be three or four or 
more who won't tip at all, or who give but 
a quarter or fifty cents. So while on one 
trip I made thirty-seven dollars in tips— 
the largest I ever made—those trips are 
mighty rare. Thetrip isn't all profit, either, 
because we have to pay the Pullman com- 
pany half price for everything we eat in 
the dining car. 

December of course, is our best month. 
Lots of people are traveling then, and the 
all have something of the Christmas spirit 
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with them. The summer is prosperous for 
us on lines going to the seach 

tains. On other trains, it is a poor time 
for tips, because the heat makes people 
cross and sick. 

While I’m on the subject of tips, it may 
be of interest to know that they picked up 
fine at the beginning of the war in Europe 
because a lot of people were making 
money fast. But since we got into it our- 
selves they have dropped way down to the 
bottom. Men who used to give a half- 
dollar now give a quarter, explaining that 
we all have to save nowadays. 


ONE might think that a rich man was 
the best tipper, but he isn’t. It is the 
newly rich or the middle class that gives us 
the tips. The rich man is always sur- 
rounded by servants and attention, and so 
he does not consider what we do for him as 
being out of the ordinary at all. He is just 
used to it, whereas the middle-class man 
or the newly rich is not used to it, and so is 
grateful for our services. 

In my work I meet, of course, some of 
the most prominent and best-known 
men of the day. I have carried Roosevelt, 
Taft, Hughes, Harriman, and many others, 
but the man I think I like the best is Mr. 

. Ogden Armour. I like him just because 

e is quiet and reserved and yet very 
kindly. He never has much to say; but 
when he wants anything he asks for it in a 
courteous tone that makes you want to 

lease him. You can see how long I have 
Been in the service by the fact that I 
carried J. Ogden as a youth, and have 
known and liked him these many years 

No one can help liking Mr. Roosevelt, 
of course. He is a great one for picking 


up information; and at election time he : 


would always say to me, "Well, George, do 
I win or lose this year?" And I picked him 
every time. If I could pick horses as well 
as that, I'd have retired with a fortune 
long ago. 

All the porters like Roosevelt because he 
is so democratic. Some people think it is a 

je on his part, but my friend on the 

erchants' Limited was telling me the 
other day about when Roosevelt was only 
police commissioner in New York, some 
twenty years ago. 

In those days they had buffet cars, and 
it sometimes took an hour and a half to get 
your lunch. But Roosevelt didn't com- 

lain. He'd say, “Feed the others, Gene: 
hey're hungrier than I am. When they're 
through you can take care of me." It is 
little things like that that make Roosevelt 


so gorian: 

the whole, most big men are easy to 
handle. They stay in their compartments 
most of the time, reading or talking, and 
they don’t bother a porter very much. 


ore or moun-. 


They don’t ring the bell every five minutes 
and they are very courteous and quiet. 

Taft is a hard worker on trains, always 
digging at something or other. Roosevelt 
doesn’t do much work. He seems to re- 
lax on the train, and he goes to bed very 
early, sometimes as early as nine o'clock. 
Mr. Taft reads and works a Jong time and 
gets to bed late. But all these big men get 
up very early. ‘Taft, Roosevelt, and 

ughes always get up about seven o'clock 
and so did E. B. Harriman. You don't 
find those men lying around in bed a 
minute after they are awake. 

Hughes, of course, is the most dignified of 
the lot; and when he says "No," it is 
"No!" I always ask him if I can do cer- 
tain little things for him, but where I 
might press other folks a little bit, I don't 
urge anything on Mr. Hughes. I have 
learned by experience that he always 
means what he says. 


"THE hardest type of man to handle is an 
old man who 1s cranky and grouchy. 
Most men over seventy do not like to 
travel, and they get on the train prepared 
to find fault with everything on it. Noth- 
ing suits them, and no matter what you do 
ou can't please them. The pillows are 
kard, the car is hot or too cold, the service, 
is terrible, thé porter’s a fool. I don’t get 
angry or feel hurt when an old man bs 
comes insulting, because I have a great re- 
spect for old age and, who knows, when I 
get as old I may be just as cranky and 
vish. But they certainly are hard to 
andle, and one of my greatest pleasures is 
so to work for an old man that when he 
gets off the train he will tell me the trip 
was not nearly as bad as he thought it was 
going to be. 

This happened once with an old gentle- 
man who had indigestion in a bad form. 
He was traveling alone, and he was sure he 
was going to die in the dining car; but I 
conferred with him as to what he would 
like to eat, and by fixing the chef a little I 
got a certain kind of biscuit, with some 
toast and milk, and he was just tickled 
when I brought him these things. I kept 
fixing his pillows for him and his foot rest, 
and showed him I was anxious to please 
and take care of him, and at New York, he 
smiled up at me and said, “Porter, I’m 
going to tip you, of course, but I wish I 
could do more. You have made this trip 
bearable for me." 

It is words such as these that go a long 
way toward making up for the abuse of un- 
reasonable people, so that in the end it sort 
of balances, you see. 

Many people seem to think that women 
are more unreasonable than men and 
harder to handle. That is not so. If I took 
a hundred men and a hundred women I'd 


have more trouble with the men than with 
the women. You see, a great majority of 
the women who travel nowadays are busi- 
ness women. They are used to traveling, 
and for some reason or other they do not 
complain of things as much as the men. < 

I have seén women do some mighty finc 
things on trains, also. There is nothing 
that can destroy the peace of a quiet Pull- 
man car more than a crying baby. So the 
minute I see a child, I get out the stock of 
rattles, toys, and other things I carry just 
for that purpose. One day, a woman got 
aboard with a child that cried from the 
minute the train started. The men in the 
car were furious and so were many of the 
women and, try as hard as we eould, we 
could not keep that child still. The 
mother was young and nervous, and the 
child just yelled and yelled. 

Finally, to my great surprise, up swept 
a wonderfully dressed woman of about 
forty whom you would never suspect of 
knowing much about children, and in a 
sweet voice she said to the mother: 

“You are just exhausted, I know. Give 
me the child and try to get some rest. 
I am sure J can quiet your baby.” 

And may I lose my run from New York 
to Chicago if she didn't just take that kid 
and croon and croon and croon over it un- 
til at last the child fell asleep in her arms. 
pene in the train who had been 
watching her gave her a vote of thanks. 


PROBABLY the funniest thing I ever 

saw was a very fat lady falling out of 
an upper berth. That cannot happen 
now because we have straps on the sides 
of the berths to prevent this occur- 
ring. But in the old days this was not 
so and when the train rounded a curve 
she toppled out. It was a wonder sh: 
was not injured: but all that got hurt was 
her vanity. It happened in the middle of 
the night, and I ran, of course, to pick her 
up. She was scared, and kept saying that 
she was killed, but after tugging at her 
for a while I said, " Madam, for a dead 
person you are mighty lively. Yes, sir! 
mighty lively!" The next day she saw how 
funny it all was and she enjoyed the inci- 
dent as much as we did. 

Another time, I was watching an old 
lady say good-by to her daughter. We 
see many pathetic farewells, you know; 
but this one was so sad it almost brought 
tears to my eyes. When the train started I 
said to the old lady, “You must be going a 
long distance, Madam. It does feel like a 
wrench, doesn't it?" The old lady nodded 
her head and sobbed out, “Yes, it is. I'm 
going to Knoxville to stay two weeks.” 

Knoxville was thirty miles up the road. 
: I think one of the first questions that 
is always asked a (Continued on page 82) 


A Tip to Income-Tax Payers 


You have just paid your income tax. 
But how about next year’s tax? Why 
not begin to get ready for it? It will be 
due June ien. 1919,— just a year from 
now. Why not make a rough estimate of 
what you think you will have to pay, and 
begin to set aside a monthly sum to meet 
it? Corporations do this. They call it 
setting aside a “reserve for taxes." Why 
should not an individual set aside a 
monthly "reserve for taxes"? = Why 


should an individual, any more than a 
corporation, be confronted suddenly with 
an expense that he is unprepared to meet? 

Don't tell yourself that you will save 
the amount in the last three months, or 
the last six months, before your tax must 
be paid. What if you happen to lose your 
job at the end of six months? You will 
still have to pay a tax on your income for 
the first half of the year. Why not have 
the money all ready to do it? 


Suppose your Uncle Sam has to ask you 
to go down a little deeper into your 
ockets than you did last year! He may 
have to do it. If you have been salting 
away the dollars you now expect to pay, 
you won't be knocked over the ropes by 
another demand. 

The war is going to teach us a lot. For 
one thing, it may help teach the individual 
to get his personal affairs onto a better 
business basis. Tue Epitor. 


Saved by Fire 


The story of Johnny the Italian, Billy the Crook, and the Forest Rangers 
By Lowell Otus Reese 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN FROST 


HNNY ONION was a stocky lit- 

tle Italian, with wide-apart, credu- 

lous eyes and a smile that was 

credulous also. He would have 

passed unnoticed hoeing vegeta- 
bles on the Alameda tide lands or selling 
fruit in the narrow cobbled streets down 
close to the San Francisco waterfront. 
But here in the wilderness of the Chano- 
sah Forest Reserve he was as conspicuous 
and out of place as a red flannel shirt at 
a Union League banquet. Yet his presence 
in the Chanowah was no mystery at all; 
for in San Francisco he had met Billy 
Tobias. 

Billy Tobias was a trouble-breeder. 
Now, trouble follows some unfortunate 
neople about, just as typhoid follows a 
natural germ carrier. But Billy Tobias 
reversed the process and followed trouble 
as a business. He lived and waxed fat in 
an atmosphere of law-suits, black eyes 
and earnest pilgrimages made in the night 
to avoid sheriffs and game wardens. He 
atole turkeys when. business was slack; 
or he went outside the circle of his im- 
mediate neighborhood to where people 
did not know him, and sold dried bull 
heef for jerked venison at a dollar a pound. 
[hese little enterprises, however, were 
merely pot boilers. He specialized as a 
professional Settler; and this was his 
method: 

All along the Chanowah River, down 
berween the feet of South Chanowah 
Mountain and the Camasilla Range, 
ure small brushy benches. A little gold is 
in the gravel which underlies the top soil 
nf these benches, but not enough to pay 
for the mining. In the cities about San 
Francisco Bay are many real estate men. 
Among them are a few who are unscrupu- 
is. 

The insi 
asiong the 
‘te unscrupulous real estate dealers down 
shout the bay were the properties with 
„mech Billy Tobias worked. With these 
~e ished among the suckers, one of whom, 
:t i5 said, is born every minute. An adver- 
tement would be inserted in the papers, 
«n advertisement telling of rich minin 
land upon which the South Chanowa 
Development Company would locate the 
z«tential miner, for a consideration. The 
consideration varied from fifty dollars 
ro to thousand—or whatever the sucker 
had. i; 

As soon as the real estate man had 
tinked half a dozen, Billy Tobias would 
- me down and take them up to the 
C-anowah, invariably collecting in ad- 
vance. He always carried in his pocket a 
tettle of gold dust, which he displayed 
tefore his victims, declaring that it was 
washed from the rich gravel along the 
Chanowah. The credulous saw the gold 
and belicved, for there is that in the sight 


ificant little gravel benches 


hanowah and two or three of 


of raw gold which destroys men’s reason 
* and causes them to believe anything on 
earth. 

The rest was very simple: Billy Tobias 
located his catch, one after another, upon 
widely separated claims along the river. 
When they awoke from their dreams of 

reat wealth and began looking about for 

illy Tobias, that young man was gone. 
There would ensue a short, febrile season 
of getting out warrants and uttering fierce 
threats; but threats and the pursuit of 
justice die alike when the belly pinches. 

resently they would disappear; and after 
all was peaceful again along the Chano- 
wah, Billy Tobias would come back with a 
new string of innocents following his little 
bottle of gold—bought from a dealer on 
Kearney Street, San Francisco. 

Year after year this went on. Every- 
body for fifty miles around knew of the 
nefarious graft; but nobody wanted to 
start trouble, so nobody took the initia- 
tive in ridding the country of Billy Tobias. 
The hills were green ‘and the waters clear 
along the Chanowah. But Billy Tobias 
and his crooked business hung over the 
country like a curse. 


* Y TERE it is!” said Billy Tobias. 
They had stopped upon the Deer 
Trail Flat, a twenty-acre tract of sloping, 
brush-covered ground with the Chano- 
wah flowing by upon one side, fifty feet 
below. 1 l 
Johnny Onion stood silent, gazing 
about him. To the east the Camasilla 
rose billowing toward the sky, clothed 
with low oak and groves of ir. Across 
the river, South Chanowah Mountain 
lifted also a mile into the air, one great 
mass of firs and sugar pines, millions of 
them. So even was the slope that it 
seemed a vast forest picture painted by a 
god and set leaning against the sky. - 
But Billy Tobias did not see the beauty 
of the place. He was speculating upon the 
probable length of time before this igno- 
rant little Italian would starve out and 
follow his predecessors down the river, 
lean of stomach but full of experience. 
“Dig any place!” he urged. “You can 
make twenty dollars to the pan anywhere 
on the flat—after you've sluiced off the 
top soil. Ánd right up the gulch yon- 
der is the creek. Only half a mile of 
ditch to dig, and you'll have enough 
water down here to wash the whole flat 
into the river! Why, in a couple of years 
you'll be a millionaire!" 
johnny Onion listened, and his heart 
warmed with hope and with gratitude 
to the great-hearted young American. 
It is easy to make men believe what they 
already want to believe. He did not 
doubt. But as for washing all this flat 
away—he dug his toe into the earth and 
his heart beat fast. lle had come from a 


‘domain. 


country where they knew and cherished 
good land. He looked about over the 
heavy growth of hazel and birch brush 
and to him the Deer Trail seemed a 
Wash away this fertile earth! 
He knew that where brush grows rankly 
is rich soil and deep. His mental vision 
saw this brush all uprooted and burned, 
the ashes scattered upon the plowed 
pound for fertilizing. He saw the creek 

rought around the foot of the hill, water- 
ing the pleasant place; long rows of garden 
things peopling the neglected flat with 
comfortable abundance against the winter; 
an orchard and a neat house upon the 
bluff, overlooking the river; goats; and 
sleepy bells tinkling upon the hillside 
when the cows aie, sip in the evening. 

His mind then leaped across the sea. 
. . . Carlotta—how long they had 
waited! Carlotta, his little wife, would 
come. Cheerful smoke rising from the 
kitchen while he worked among the green 
things of his garden. Carlotta here, and, 
perhaps, little children playing in the sun. 

“They shall be Americans,” thought 
Johnny Onion, “not beggars. I have 
found a good place. Americans are a good 
people. I shall work hard and be a good 
citizen, for I am very grateful.” 

Billy Tobias showed him the little stone 
monuments that marked the corners of 
the twenty-acre claim. He did not tell 
Johnny that these monuments had been 
set up by the first of many victims. Then 
he went away, having first written a loca- 
tion notice for the new miner, Johnny 
Onion being vague in the matter of 
English. As Billy Tobias splashed across 
the ford, ax blows began to resound from 
the Deer Trail Flat. Johnny Onion was 
already at work! 

Tobias grinned; but now there was no 
one to see him and the grin was a mean 
one. 


T WAS June of the next year before 

Billy Tobias felt it safe to resume oper- 
ations along the Chanowah. Many men 
had been seeking him during the previous 
months, but now he serenely rode his 
yellow horse up the river to arrange for 
an imminent crop of settlers. When he 
reached the Deer Trail Flat he reined in 
and looked about in amazement. He had 
confidently expected to find the place 
vacant, for certainly the Italian. must 
have starved and gone long ago. In- 
stead, bright water flowed across the 
plowed soil, and green things grew in 
rows as straight as though a professional 
surveyor had laid them out. An orchard 
of young trees was growing gallantly, 
each tree trunk whitewashed against the 
sting of borers. Upon the bluff a pretty 
little cabin nestled among the hrs. 

Johnny Onion came singing down from 
the house, his hoe upon his shoulder. At 
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Talking with tongue, hands and shoulders, he brought Tobias up to the house 


sight of Billy Tobias his face lighted with 
its credulous smile. Overjoyed, he led 
his friend up to the house and gave him a 
dinner, pouring out gratitude meanwhile 
to the man whe had made all his pros- 
perity possible. He had cleared and 
plowed the flat, he told Tobias; that is, 
several acres of it. He had brought the 
creek down to water the growing things. 
How had he existed while doing these 
things? Why, he had gone down at times 
to work on the new state highway, earn- 
ing the money wherewith to buy grub 
and powder for blasting. Also to pay fif- 
teen dollars to Old Man Garbey when he 
packed a plow over from Silverwood and 
lowed the cleared ground. Hard work? 
bes, sure; but was it not worth while? 
Tobias ate and listened. As he listened 
he looked about and pondered. What a 
place for his mountain headquarters! 
Johnny. Onion explained that in a 


couple of years he expected to have the 
entire flat cleared and under cultivation. 
It seemed hardly possible that one man 
could accomplish so much; but there was 
confidence in Johnny’s wide-apart eyes, 
and his short, round muscles seemed eager 
for the task. 

“And then,” he finished, “then comes 
Carlotta! And a cow! And goats—” 

Billy Tobias left presently, his crooked 
mind busy and his eyes alive to every 
detail. Two years! It was not long. And 
the orchard would be bearing; apples, 
Bartlett pears, June strawberries red- 
dening in the sun,.. . 

High up on tne Camasilla trail he 
stopped his horse and looked down. A 
clear tenor voice floated up, singing a 
Neapolitan love song. Among the moist 
green rows of his garden pan Onion, 
looking no larger than a beetle, worked 
with a constant flash of his bright hoe. 


“Work hard, Johnny!” grinned Tobias 
to himself. “You can’t do too much to 
suit me! I've got plenty of time to wait.” 


AND so Billy Tobias bided his time 
while Johnny Onion worked. He 
waited until Johnny Onion had been five 
years on the Deer Trail Flat, and every 
foot of land had been cleared and put 
under cultivation. The yearly mining 
assessments, too, had been performed 
promptly and conscientiously, for Johnny 
was not one to shovel feebly along the 
edge of the river late in the fall and then 
set forth in his Proof of Labor a claim for 
important development work which the 
high water had washed away. 

t was Sunday. Inside the little 
house, having scrupulously performed his 
religious duties, Johnny Onion sat at the 
clean, white sugar pine table writing a 
letter to Carlotta. It was a letter full of 
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love and triumph. It told her that their 
home was ready at last and that she 
should come. Beside the letter lay a neat 
pile of gold which was to pay her way 
across from Italy. 

“ And all our lives together," he was 
writing, "we shall remember the good 

i that America has bestowed upon 
us. All our lives we shall remember in our 
daily ers the name of our benefactor, 
Billy To ias.” 

By the open window stood the bed, 
immaculately clean, with an American 
flag hanging above the pillow. From 
time to time the little Italian rested from 
his pleasant labor to glance across the 
bed through the open window to the 
orchard, where the trees were already 
bending with fruit.: Wild bees hummed in 
the warm July sun, and on the hillside 
was the lazy tankle-tankle of a bell. 
Beyond the orchard was a glimpse of 
luxuriant alfalfa. The river chattered by. 
Johnny Onion smiled happily and re- 
turned to his letter. He had done well. 

A horseman came up to the yard gate 
and dismounted. Johnny Onion glanced 
up from his writing and saw that it was 
Bily Tobias. He rushed out, his face 
expanded with its credulous smile and 
his wide-apart eyes full of delight. Talk- 
ing with tongue, hands and shoulders, he 
brought Tobias into the house and began 
preparing lunch. After a while it occurred 
to him that he was monopolizing the con- 
versation. He paused in the act of cut- 
ting the bread. 

“Pardon!” he said regretfully. “Me— 
I talk iet much! Your business—it is 

, eh? 

“Fine!” said Tobias. And then, quite 
as a matter of fact, "I've located the 
Deer Trail, Johnny." He looked straight 
in Johnny Onion’s face, his eyes innocent 
and friendly. 


R several moments there was silence. 
The Italian stood with the long bread 
knife in one hand, the loaf in the other, 
regarding his friend in speechless amaze- 
ment. Á stray breeze came through the 
window and rustled the uncompleted 
letter, lying beside the little pile of gold 
upon the table. “I—I did not—under- 
stand!" Johnny Onion said at last. 

“Te wasn’t your fault—nor mine," 
explained Tobias, his voice still friendly 
and mellow, full of the warm cadence 
which had soothed so many victims to 
their undoing. “You see, when I located 
you on the flat I never once thought that 
maybe you were not a naturalized citizen 
of the United States. You've got to be 
a naturalized citizen, you know." 

** Naturalized citizen?" Johnny Onion 
pronounced the unfamiliar words with 
difficulty. ‘What is that?” 

Tobias explained. ‘‘So you see you had 
no legal right to take up government 
land," he ended the explanation. “Of 
course, then, you don’t own this place. 
So I've just put up a new location notice. 
For myself. The flat’s mine now. You 
can see the paper tacked on the barn 
door." 

Still Johnny Onion stood with the for- 
gotten loaf in one hand, the long bread 
knife in the other. His dazed eyes wan- 
dered through the window and saw a 
white square in the middle of his barn 
door. Still dazed, his eyes traveled back 
to his friend. 


“But... I do not... understand!” 
he said again. 

“It’s easy,” said Tobias, losing patience. 
What was the matter with this fool, any- 
way! In his irritation the mask of friend- 
liness slipped for the fraction of a second, 
and Johnny Onion saw! “Pve just relo- 
cated the flat for myself, see? It’s mine, 
now. The law—" 


HE STOPPED suddenly. The credu- 
lous smile was gone, and into the 
wide-apart eyes had come at last the 
awakening, five long years delayed. 
Tobias felt a cold fear shoot through his 
heart at what he saw in those eyes. 

“Tm your friend, Johnny!” he said, his 
voice again breaking with mellow friend- 
liness. “Don’t blame me! I— Don’t! 
My God—don’t! He sprang from his 
chair, but too late, for the Talen had 
crossed the room like a leaping panther. 
A moment later Johnny Onion dashed 
out the door and down to the ford, the 
knife held forgotten in his hand, his eyes 
full of the madness of fury, vengeance and 
a misery deeper than the sea. 

He had thought America good! He had 
placed this one American in a shrine, 
close to the feet of the God he worshiped. 
In a second he had seen this beautiful 
new faith murdered. A few minutes ago 
he had owned a home and a thousand 
wonderful dreams. Now he was an out- 
cast, feeling the bitter hopelessness of a 
hundred ancestors who had lived out their 
wretched existence cursing the hands 
that ground their lives into the dust of 


misery. ` 

Sobbing and babbling incoherent things, 
the man plunged down the river bank 
toward the ford. His foot struck upon a 
loose boulder and he fell headlong, strik- 
ing his head against a jagged rock. Fora 
long time he lay motionless. Then he 
rose painfully and staggered blindly 
across the shallow ford. Midwa he fell 
again, struggled up and reeled to the oppo- 
site bank. Here he left the trail and struck 
into the brush at a sharp upward tangent 
which pointed toward the highest point 
on South Chanowah Mountain, known 
as Horse Peak. 

For half a mile he traveled, fighting the 
brush and falling over rocks and logs in 
his daze. Presently to his confused mind 
came the thought that he was wet and 
needed a fire to dry his clothes. He 
fumbled in the pocket of his flannel shirt 
and brought forth a waterproof match 
box. Beside a rotten log he built a fire. 
Thought and action were almost wholly 
mechanical, for the blow upon his head, 
together with the mental shock, had dulled 
his reason. The fire started, he forgot it 
and in a few moments moved on, still 
following the upward tangent. After a 
while the thought of his wet clothing 
again came to him and once more he 
stopped and built a fire, sitting stupidly 
by until the flames licked out and scorched 
his face, when again he arose and moved 
on. Several times he did this, leaving 
behind him a row of fires to mark the 
pass where his obsession had overtaken 

im. His face and hands were scratched 
and bloody where the brush had struck 
him, and bruised with ^ lling among the 
rocks. Still he held on into the heavy 
forest, clinging to the peculiar tangent 
which pointed toward Horse Peak. 

Sitting in his watch tower, perched 


upon the highest rock of the highest 
peak that broke the sky line above the 

amasilla Range, Lookout Tom Ellison 
watched the wilderness of rough gulches 
and timbered ridges beneath him, down 
the long canyon of the Chanowah. It was 
such a view as would have met the eye 
of an eagle soaring high under the sun. 

It was very quiet where Lookout Elli- 
son sat. There was not even a breeze to 
make a faint noise in his ears. Alone upon 
that spear point of rock thrust against 
the sky Ellison experienced a near ap- 
proach to absolute silence. A buzzard 
sailed across the still picture beneath 
him; but for this single living creature 
the world that he looked down upon 
might have been a dream. 

uddenly Ellison leaned abruptly for- 

ward and peered intently. Down in the 
green trough of the Chanowah, and 
twenty miles away, appeared a pale blue 
vapor. The unpracticed eye would not 
have noticed it, for it was so nearly like 
the pale blue of the far ridges. The look- 
out reached his glass and studied the 
suspicious vapor again. Then he became a 
very busy young man. Swiftly he worked 
over his map board with compass and 
thread. A moment, and he had caught 
down his telephone receiver and was call- 
ing Phil Emery, chief ranger of the dis- 
trict. "Fire on South Chanowah, Chief!” 
he reported. 

" What's the reading?" asked the voice 
of the chief ranger. Ellison told him. 

“Wait, and I'll get the intersection from 
Parrott’s Peak,” said Emery. Ellison 
held the wire expectantly. “Deer Trail 
Flat!” the chief reported back. 


ELLISON hung up his receiver and sat 
watching the smoke. He knew exactly 
what was going on. Already the chief 
ranger was calling Watt’s Station, three 
miles down the river from the Deer Trail. 
He knew that in five minutes Leck 
Morgan would be hurrying up the Chan- 
owah, armed with fire hovet aad pliers; 
and if nothing happened the fire would 
be killed in short order. It did not seem 
a large fire, and apparently there was no 
wind down along the Chanowah. Ellison 
leaned back and started to load his pipe. 
Half way through the operation he 
dropped pipe and tobacco and again 
snatched down his receiver. 

In his office, forty miles away, the chief 
ranger sat at the telephone. He had just 
finished giving his orders to Leck Morgan 
when Ellison called again. 

“Another one on the Chanowah, 
Chief!" he reported. “A little higher 
than the first one, and to the left.” Hardly 
had he made his report when he broke in 
again: 

“Two more, Phil! Still higher up and 
to the left. The four fires are on a long 
slant that will take the line over Horse 
Peak. Way the smoke is acting, I believe 
the wind is rising on the Chanowah. 
She's going to be a whale of a fire, Chief!” 

“Incendiary!” muttered the worried 
chief ranger. He rang for his colleague, 
the chief ranger of the Chenan Valley 
district, beyond South Chanowah Moun- 
tain. 

*Somebody’s trying to burn the South 
Chanowah, jack," he said. ‘There's a 
line of fires starting at the Deer Trail and 
leading up toward Horse Peak—" 

"We're on our way," came back from 
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the Chenan; “we got a re- 

ort from our man on Pigeon 
Fop Hill a minute before 
you rang up. He was closer 
in and on the down-wind 
side, and he said it looked ` 
bad. So my boys are already 
working up die mountain. 
They fat their. portable 
telephone along and plenty 
of wire. I’ve instructed them 
to connect up as soon as they 
reach the summit and take 
further orders from you. You 
are on the best side for con- 
ducting the campaign. Fly 
at it! T'Il meet you on top of 
South Chanowah after the 
fire is dead—you're com- 
ing?" 

“Yes,” said Emery; “I’m 
afraid it's going to be bad. 
I'll leave the office to my 
assistant and breeze right 
over.” i 

Hardly had he hung up 
when Ellison called again. 

“Another one, Phil! Still 
higher and to the left—” 

ive minutes later, the 
chief ranger was in his auto- 
mobile ining over the new 
state highway toward the 
Chanowah. For half an hour 
his machine flew, snorting 
impatiently up the long, 
winding grade under the im- 
pending forest trees. Then, 
suggesting almost a picture 
sprung suddenly from a 
melodrama, as the road slid 
over the top of the Cama- 
silla, before the ranger's eyes 
sprang thegreat green trough 
of the Chanowah, with the 
fire raging up its farther side. 

And now even the most 
unpracticed eye could have 
made no mistake. It was indeed a fire. 
The smoke was no longer a pale blue haze. 
It rolled into the sky and floated awa 
across the ranges, a sullen, dun cloud whic 
bore with it the lives of thousands of young 
trees, lives which it was the business of the 
forest people to preserve for the future 
greatness of the land. Like a sinister bat- 
tle line the fire extended from the Chano- 
wah River in a long diagonal toward Horse 
Peak. Emery shook his head and his face 
grew anxious. 

“One hell of a big fire!” he muttered, 
and headed his roaring machine recklessly 
down the grade. 


ATT'S STATION was a well built 
log house standing at the lower end 
of a long, narrow flat that extended alon 
the Chanowah River for half a mile. 
wire fence had been strung about the flat 
and there was alfalfa growing; for the 
Government prudently foresaw the neces- 
sity of having plenty of hay for the 
rangers’ horses during the short seasons. 
Just now the Station was the scene of 
remarkable activity. _Determined-look- 
ing young men rode down from hidden 
trails and the air was full of the jingling 
of spurs and the stamping of impatient 
pack horses. Packs were being roped and 
fire shovels strapped on. There was an 
approaching roar -and Chief Ranger 
Emery whirled down the grade and 


Armed with fire shovels and axes the Chanowah ran 
line of fire below; and down from the summit the 


jumped out of his machine. A horse was 
ready for him. Two minutes later he was 
urging his mount along the trail up the 
flat, ahead of a long procession of service 
men and their heaving pack train. Far 
up the river the dun cloud billowed yet 
higher into the sky. A wind whirled down 
the canyon and the ranger observed it 
anxiously. 

“Rising!” he said. "That's bad." 

As the rangers neared the upper end 
of the flat, a man rode slowly out of the 
forest and started down to meet them. 
He sat upon a yellow horse and hunched 
low in ie saddle. Emery’s face went 
grim. “Billy Tobias!” he muttered. 

Tobias stopped his horse as the ranger 
came up. His eyes were black and swollen 
and his mouth was bruised. There was 
blood upon his clothes. 

“Mr. Emery,” he whined, “I’m in 
trouble!” 

“That’s no news!” grinned Emery 
unfeelingly. “What have you done this 
time?” 

* Nothing. I stopped at the Deer Trail 
a few hours ago, and Johnny Onion 
knocked me down and stabbed me." 

Emery regarded him with more gravity. 
* Didn't kill you, though,” he said. 

* But it wasn’t his fault!" said Tobias. 
“His knife hit a note book in my breast 
pocket and glanced off on my ribs. There's 
a gash a couple of inches long and I've 


bled a lot. Then he punched me in the 
face and ran." 

"What had you done to him?" de- 
manded Emery. 

“Not a thing. I—I relocated the Deer 
Trail—that’s all. I had a perfect right to. 
He wasn’t naturalized. He—" 

The pack train had reached them and 
was filing by. The service men passed 
with barely an indifferent glance at 
Tobias. Emery turned to follow them. 

* How long are you people going to let 
that foreigner stay there?" asked Tobias. 
“He’s a dangerous man. I’m going to 
hold you responsible for this—” 

Emery wheeled his horse and rode back. 
“PI call that bluff!” he said. ‘‘ Now and 
for all time!" He shook a strong fore- 
finger under the crook’s nose. “I’ve got a 
report on you,” he said; “I’ve had it 
ready for a week. When I get back from 
this fire I’m going to turn it over to the 
Government. I’ve got you—right! You 
know what'll happen to you when Uncle 
Sam starts hunting for you! You're 
through! Understand? You're through!” 
The big ranger turned without another 
word and galloped up the trail after the 
train. 

His mean face the color of ashes, 
Tobias straightened painfully in the sad- 
dle and slammed the spurs against the 
ribs of his yellow horse. He knew the 
signs. The limit of patience had been 
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gers flung themselves afresh upon the vindictive 
men of the Chenan swarmed along its upper edge 


reached and the forest people were going 
to get him! He did not even dare pass 
the Station. He slid into a side trail and 
laid a course for the far places. The Chan- 
owah saw him no more. 


HEN within half a mile of the sum- 

mit of South Chanowah Mountain, 

the wind did a freakish thing. It died for 
a few minutes, then whirled back upon 
itself and started blowing down the 
mountain. Leck Morgan, hanging upon 
the lower flank of the conflagration, found 
himself suddenly in the path of the thing, 
which seemed to have become a living 
creature, turning upon him to revenge 
itself for the baiting he had been giving it. 
So sudden and unexpected was the attack 
that the man was in imminent peril. 
Dismayed, he glanced back across an 
elk grass glade and prepared to run. In 
the same instant a man heaved himself 
out of the very edge of the fire and plunged 
staggering toward Morgan. His clothing 
was smoldering; his hair was singed away, 
and the lashes were scorched from his 
smoke-blinded eyes. In his hand was a 
long knife and he jabbered incoherently. 
“Crazy as a loon!" muttered Morgan, 
and hit the man squarely upon the jaw. 
An hour later, Jimmie Deve and half 

a dozen men from the up-river stations, 
skirting the lower edge of the roaring 
furnace, met Morgan staggering away 


from the fire, keeping barely beyond the 
rush of the flames. The ranger was 
scorched almost as badly as the man he 
carried. He still clung to his shovel, 
though the handle of the implement was 
charred and burning in several places. He 
lurched up and delivered his insensible 
burden to the rescuers. ^ 

"Its Johnny Onion,” he croaked. 
“Don’t 'phone headquarters—yet. The 
little man's clean loco!" 

And promptly the wind did another 
freakish thing. It died once more—and 
held! Armed with fire shovels and axes 
the Chanowah rangers flung themselves 
afresh upon the vindictive line of fire 
below; and down from the summit the 
men of the Chenan swarmed Auk its 
upper edge. The calm continued to hold 
By midnight there was nothing left of 
the great fire, beyond the hundreds of 
pitch snags flickering torchlike in the 
thick smoke that rose heavily through 
the night from the acres of rotten logs, 
smoldering, safely isolated, inside the 
burned area. 


D^Y was just breaking when Morgan 
and Denver, assisted by two other 
Chanowah men, carried Yobany Onion 
across the threshold of the little house 
and placed him upon his bed by the win- 
dow. Morgan lighted the lamp and looked 
around. There was an upturned chair; 


a loaf of bread lay upon the 
floor. On the table a letter 
and a little pile of gold. 

Grimy and singed, too 
utterly exhausted to make 
án immediate move toward 
getting breakfast, the ran- 
gers sat and rested while 
the sun came up and the 
insolent jays awoke and 
squalled from the hillsides. 

“We'll have to lie a heap, 
I reckon!" sighed Morgan. 
“I don’t mind lying a little, 
here and there, just for rec- 
reation; but I sure do hate 
to lie to Uncle Sam!" 

“Tt’sina good cause,” said 
Jimmie Denver weakly. He 
was very tired. “Uncle Sam 
would forgive—if he knew." 

“Carlotta!” 

Johnny Onion had started 
raving. Over and over he 
told the story of Billy To- 
bias and the awakening. 
Wild, broken, at times inco- 
herent, the story neverthe- 
less welded itself finally into 
an intelligible whole. One of 
the men came in, bringing 
the notice which he had 
found tacked upon the barn 
door. Jimmie Denver read 
the pathetic letter lying be- 
side the little heap of gold. 
The Chanowah men now 
understood fully. They re- 
called, also, the meeting 
with Billy Tobias on the 
flat at Watt's Station. And 
still Johnny Onion contin- 
ued to rave about Billy To- 
bias, breaking the story here 
and there to speak of Car- 
lotta—always Carlotta. And 
little children playing in the 
sun. 

“They shall be Americans!" he would 
scream. "And true men! Not liars, like 
Billy Tobias!" 

Along about noon one of the rangers 
went up the river and came back with old 
'Biah Tibbs. 'Biah had been a scout and 
Indian fighter in the old days. Now he 
was a piece of human flotsam, washed 
back into the hills and lodged there by 
the whirling tides of life which had become 
too strong for him. The rangers chipped 

ieces from their modest salaries and 
installed old 'Biah as nurse, with plentiful 
chewing tobacco and unlimited beans. 

"Can you manage him alone, 'Biah?" 
asked Morgan, as the rangers prepared to 
leave. The old man cut off a generous 
chew of tobacco and clamped it between 
his toothless gums. 

"Who, me?" he grinned. “Why, I 
managed four of 'em at a time once, back 
on the Gunnison River. Four of 'em, 
ravin' along like coyotes singin' at the 
moon—and me with a feather stickin' 
in my shoulder blade!" 

“ Carlotta!” wailed Johnny Onion, Old 
al arose spryly and got busily on the 
job. 
Johnny Onion realized that he lay 
in his own bed, looking up at a saucy 
spider that was stalking a fly along the 
smooth board ceiling. The American 
flag hung in its old place above the pillow, 
close to his face. (Continued on page 103) 
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France. 


HE friends and parents of Ameri- 
can soldiers now in France, or 
shortly to sail for French ports, 
naturally wish to know what pre- 
caution has been taken to safe- 
guard the health of these soldiers during 
the period of their service in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. The American peo- 
ple have a rait to expect that everything 
which circumstances permit will be done 
to reduce the incidence of disease, by the 
application of modern. methods of pre- 
ventive medicine, and to care as com- 
fortably and skillfully as possible for all 
cases of sickness andi all wounds which, 
despite precautions, nevertheless do occur. 

I recently heard a loose talker assert 
that things were as bad in the Medical 
Corps now as they were in 1898. That is 
an absolutely false statement. l'hough not 
then a member of the Medical Corps, I 
witnessed its work in Porto Rico during 
the war of 1898, and I know that the Medi- 
cal Corps of the present American Army 
is vastly superior to that of 1898, both in 
the caliber and capacity of the physicians 
and surgeons employed and in the meth- 
ods and equipment used by these men. 

Whereas, in 1898, it was unusual to 
meet in the Army Medical Corps a medi- 
cal man of national reputation for skill or 
scientific acumen, one now finds the phy- 
sicians of highest standing from the dif- 
ferent parts of our country at work either 
in France or in America p» the health of 
our troops. 

Where, for instance, could one find in 
America, or in any other country for that 
matter, a man who has done greater serv- 
ice in the prevention and eradication of 
disease than Major Richard P. Strong, 
who stamped out typhus in Serbia, helped 
to crush she bubonic plague in Manchuria 
some years earlier, and is now bending his 
great powers to the attempt to discover 
how to eradicate the most serious disease 
of our forces in France, trench fever? 

No man is greater or more expert than 
he in searching out the paths through 
which disease is transmitted from man to 
man. If he can find out by what means— 
that is, in all probability, by what bod 
parasite—trench fever is conveyed, he will 
not need to discover the actual germ of 
that disease. He can stop it, as we have 
stopped yellow fever, without finding its 
cause—simply by blocking the paths, 
that is, exterminating the insects through 
whose bites in all probability trench fever 
is conveyed. 
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for—in spite of all the loose talk 


The health of our soldiers is well cared 


To combat surgical shock 
we have had the ablest spe- 
cialists in America, Professors 
William T. Porter and Walter 
B. Cannon, studying the problem on the 
spot for many months. America could 
contribute to war service no more cele- 
brated and expert physician than Major 
Hugh H. Young, who left his work as head 
of the Brady Institute for Genito-Urinary 
Diseases at Johns Hopkins University to 
work in France. 

Anticipating the great number of crip- 
pling injuries to bones and joints which are 
sure to result from wounds received upon 
the battlefield and in the trenches, we 
have a corps of orthopedic surgeons, 
headed by Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait, of Bos- 
ton, preparing to treat these injuries, by 
familiarizing themselves with actual con- 
ditions in the war zones and in England. 
Consultants of national reputation, such as 
Dr. J. M. T. Finney in surgery and Dr. 
W. S. Thayer in medicine, will be availa- 
ble to aid the rest of us with our more diffi- 
cult and puzzling cases in the hospitals 
scattered throughout France. 

'In the war of 1898, laboratory work and 
laboratory diagnosis, which play so large 
a part in modern medicine, could hardly 
be said to exist in the army. A micro- 
e and bacteriological outfit which I 
took with me to Porto Rico in August, 
1898, was then, so far as I could discover, 
the only one of its kind on that island, 
though we had a very large number of sick 
and wounded there. ut now, well- 
equipped laboratories in charge of trained 
experts are to be found wherever there is 
need for them in France. Things are done 
not in a rough and ‘ready way but with 
the precision and care of our best hospitals 
at home. 


DESPITE all these precautions, despite 
all our efforts, there will be, of course, 
a great deal of disease and illness among 
American soldiers in France within the 
next two years. That is inevitable. The 
only question is: Has the Army Medical 
Corps done all that it could to prevent and 
to minimize illness? 

In one respect certainly we have done 
our best to forestall and to prevent dis- 
asters to health. I mean in the prelimi- 
nary examinations of recruits now in the 
training camps of the United States. I 
will venture the assertion that no army 
has ever had so careful a preliminary ex- 
amination of the heart, lungs, brain, and 
other organs of its soldiers as has been 
carried out in the training camps during 
the past winter. I know many of the men 
who are making these special examinations 


By Major Richard C. Cabot 


and have had some hand in selecting them. 
I have been in correspondence with some 
of them, and know with what enthusiasm 
and with what abundance of trained skill 
they are carrying out their work. 

I venture to predict that tuberculosis 
will not break out in the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces to the extent that it has 
in other armies, because we have taken 
so much pains to sift out the consump- 
tives in the training camps. The same is 
true of diseases of the heart, which in the 
past have eluded the scrutiny of those 
who made the medical examinations of 
recruits, so that men with crippled heart 
valves and weak heart muscles have not 
infrequently been found in the fighting 
force. Certainly the Army Medical Corps 
has made extraordinary exertions to pre- 
vent such occurrences and, therefore, such 
illnesses, in the present army. 


LMOST, if not quite, as important is 
the mental examination now being 
carried out in the training camps by spe- 
cialists in diseases of the brain. A large 
part of the insanity and mental breakdown 
which occur in the trenches is due to the 
fact that men of unstable mentality, and 
even men who have been actually insane, 
have in past years enlisted in considera- 
ble numbers. It is probable that men of 
this type make up a large portion of those 
who succumb to what is known as “‘shell- 
shock." If we can weed out the neuras- 
thenics and the men of unstable minds we 
shall save an immense amount of misery 
and breakdown from the group of diseases 
popularly called shell-shock. We cannot 
hope to accomplish this in an ideally com- 
plete way. We probably cannot recognize 
in training camps all those of unstable 
mentality. But certainly we are making 
the effort with a thoroughness and per- 
sistence unequalled, so far as I know, in 
the history of any other army. 

Just now the American army both in 
France and in America has been very con- 
siderably afflicted with contagious diseases 
such as pneumonia, meningitis, scarlet 
fever, mumps, and measles. These are 
diseases from which every new army suf- 
fers during the earlier stages of its devel- 
opment. To have them and to get through 
with them may be said to be a part of the 
process by which troops are "seasoned" 
for their work. 

If all our recruits were city dwellers, 
if none of them were drawn from the coun- 
try districts, we should probably have 
much less disease of these types among 
them. The city-bred child has what are 
called “children’s diseases," and so be- 
comes immune to them, or very possibly 
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has them in some abortive and unnoticed 
form. At any rate, he does not usually 
have to go through them again in adult 
life even when he is exposed to them. But 
the country-bred boy, who has not become 
immune to these diseases during child- 
hood, usually has to pass through them in 
the early months of his training in army 
life; because the assembling of large num- 


regions occupied by our troops, we are 
doing everything that can be done to pre- 
vent the disease which caused more deaths 
in the Spanish War than all the wounds 
received in the field! Thé same precau- 
tions will go far to minimize, if not abso- 
lutely to prevent, the dysenteries for 
which we must be on the lookout in 
our armies during the summer of 1918. 


what it was in the American Regular 
Army during 1916, previous to our enter- 
ing the war, one-third what it was in that 
army in I91I, and one-quarter what it was 
in the American troops in Hawaii during 
the period from 1906 to 1909. 

In the United States the figures for our 
troops in training camps are now approxi- 
mately the same as in France. The state 


bers of men in training camps nec- 
essarily exposes many to mumps, 
measles and scarlet fever. It has 
been the same in the early histo- 
nes of all the armies now taking 
part in the great world war. They 
have had to pass through their pe- 
nod of contagious diseases, since 
we know at present no way of pre- 
venting or aborting most of these 
diseases. 

Doubtless a certain amount of 
present and bronchitis, which 

ave been so common among our 
troops both in France and Amer- 
ica, might have been prevented if 
the equipment of our troops had 
been more complete and their 
housing conditions in camp less 
congested. All this has been 
pointed out by Surgeon-General 
Gajas, and has been thoroughly 
aired in congressional investiga- 
tions. 

But from my own experience of 
these diseases in France, I am dis- 
tinctly of the impression that the 
almost inevitable imperfections of 
our military equipment and of our 
barracks have loved but a small 
part in the prod ticeion of the seri- 
ous diseases such as pneumonia 
and meningitis, which have been a 
menace to our troops. It is my im- 
pression that even if our equip- 
ment and the housing conditions 
of our troops had been absolutely 
ideal, which, humanly speaking, 
they could not have been, we still 
should have had almost as much 
pneumonia and meningitis. 

When these diseases have ac- 
curred among American troops in 
France they have been treated, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain 
and so far as my own observation 
goes, far more skillfully than the 
same diseases are usually treated 
in civil life at home. The diagno- 
sis has been made earlier and the 
most effective weapons for combat- 
ing disease, anti-meningitis serum 
for instance, have been applied 
more promptly and more skillfully 
in France than is usually the case 
in civil life in America. 


N SHARP contrast with the 
conditions which existed in the 
Spanish War of 1898, the amount 
of typhoid fever among American 
troops in France has been reduced 
almost to zero by the constant 


and thorough application of anti-typhoid 
a by the greatly improved 


vaccination an 
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DR. RICHARD C. CABOT 
Now a major with our boys in France 


| pegs CABOT sends a cheering inopeage fromFrance 


to readers of THE AMERICAN MaaaziNE about the 
health of our soldiers. 

Doctor Cabot, who is a famous Boston physician, is 
now Major Cabot of the Army Medical Corps. He is not 
only one of the most distinguished physicians of this coun- 
try but is also the author of standard medical works, and 
of less technical books which have given him a wide reputa- 
tion outside of his profession. 

He is a graduate of Harvard University and of Harvard 
Medical School, where he later became Professor of Medi- 
cine. Before he went to France with our Expeditionary 
Forces last winter he was chief of the medical staff of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and consulting physician 
in the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

Major Cabot is now fifty years old. His home is in 
Boston, but his professional reputation is international. No 
more solid and substantial testimony concerning condi- 
tions in France could be offered to the readers of this maga- 
zine than this article by Major Cabot. In it he refers to a 
statement made by a man he describes as ''a loose talker.” 
There is too much of this “loose talk," and too much heed 
being paid to it. Here we have a considered statement 
from an unimpeachable authority, who is right on the 
ground and knows the facts. 


There remain the venereal infections, 
most serious and disabling of all the con- 


of things in American camps is 
far better now than it was in the 
autumn of 1917. By the methods 
now at our disposal venereal dis- 
ease can be, and ought to be, 
stamped out. We have not done 
it yet, but we are approaching 
nearer that ideal at the present 
time than has ever been the case in 
the history of our army since 1872. 
I know of one American mili- 
tary organization in France which 
was stationed near a large city, 
but which during the first three 
months of its stay in France had 
not among its membership a single 
case of venereal disease. This rec- 
ord can doubtless be duplicated in 
many other cases, but in this par- 
ticular case I can speak from per- 
sonal knowledge. 


IN THE eight months that I have 
been in France, I have seen fair 
samples of all the types of English, 
French, and American hospitals, 
and I can say without any hesita- 
tion that our own hospitals are 
better supplied with doctors, 
nurses, beds, food, and with the 
paraphernalia of medical and sur- 
gical treatment, than any others 
that I have seen. Our surgeons 
are keenly alive to all that experi- 
ence has taught us during this war 
regarding the best treatment of 
wounds and burns. American sur- 
geons have enjoyed abundant op- 
pog to visit both English and 

rench hospitals, and to study 
their methods. They have been 
given ample facilities for carrying 
out these or any other methods 
that they may prefer in the hos- 
pitals erected or adapted for the 
use of American troops in France. 

Of course, I can see imperfec- 
tions in the preparations made and 
the methods adopted for the care 
of sick or wounded American sol- 
diers in France. No one of a criti- 
cal turn of mind could possibly 
expect to find perfection, consider- 
ing the time and the conditions 
in which we have had to work. 
But after seeing a good many spe- 
cimens of what we are doing in va- 
rious parts of France to preserve 
or to restore the health of our 
troops, I can say without reserva- 
tions that I feel proud of what 
America has done in this field, 
and that I would not have be- 


lieved, a few years ago, that we possibly 
could do so well. We are not a military 


sanitation of military camps. In another 
ofthe great armies now fighting in Europe, 
the neglect of anti-typhoid vaccination 
during the early years of the war resulted 
in thousands of cases of typhoid. That we 
have been spared. Not only by means of 
anti-typhoid vaccination, but by careful 
provision for pure drinking water in the 


tagious diseases to which armies are ex- 
posed. The figures published in the “ Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association” 
for January 26th, and in the “ Military 
Surgeon” for January, 1918, show that 
the amount of venereal disease in the 
Expeditionary Forces of the United States 
in France is now approximately one-half 


nation. We have no tastes and no pro- 
longed experience in such matters. But 
we have learned our lesson quickly. We 
have put good men everywhere in charge 
of medical work. We have equipped and 
supplied them well. 

Ve shall make a good showing during 
the struggle to come. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Turned a “Joke” Farm into a 


Money- Maker 


JACOB McQUEEN 


Who bought a 45-acre abandoned farm 
in Ohio that was a “joke’’—so far as fer- 
tility was concerned. It is not a ‘‘joke’’ 
now. Read what McQueen did to it 


AR GARDENERS, farm- 

ers, country gentlemen, 

and millions of “ultimate 

consumers” will hail Jacob 

McQueen as a national 
benefactor when they learn more about 
him. He is the fellow that has saved one 
of the most abandoned farms in America 
and has made it produce an abundant crop 
without the use of ordinary commercial 
fertilizers. 

Some years ago he bought a little farm 
of forty-five acres in eastern Ohio near 
the village of Baltic, with the expecta- 
tion of sitting back and letting a tenant 
do the work. But that farm was a joke. 
McQueen found it out later. The clay 
soil was so poor that he could not induce 
anybody to farm it on the “shares” 
after the first attempt to raise a crop. 

McQueen was face to face with a very 
serious problem. He just had to make 
good or run. Once he weakened a bit 
and offered to sell for far less than he 
paid for the place, but he could not find 
a buyer. hen he began asking his 
friends and neighbors how to operate the 
farm. He waylaid them by the roadside 
and on the streets of the village. His ig- 
norance was colossal and he dieslayed it 
without shame. By and by his neigh- 
bors shook their heads and passed by on 
the other side when they saw him coming. 

In his search for knowledge McQueen 
appealed to the state and national farm 
experts, and they told him what to do. 
They took him seriously, which was a 
great encouragement, and initiated him 
into the mysteries of soil bacteria. He 
learned that bacteria drew nitrogen from 
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-against a stalk of corn. 


the air and greatly increased the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. 

McQueen at once wanted to buy a train 
load of bacteria, but was told he could 
not redeem his land by one big stroke. 
Then began a systematic development 
of the run-down clay soil, in which Mc- 
Queen used phosphate, manure, and bac- 
teria. The bacteria used was procured 
wherever he could buy it, but much to 
his disappointment very little of it would 
live in the acid soil of his farm. His crops 
failed again and again, but he kept right 
on with his experiments. He had an idea: 

The bacteria he was using was a hot- 
house product. He would propagate a 
new species in the open air for his own 
use. Taking the surviving germs of the 
hothouse variety, he gradually increased 
that particular "breed," raising it right 
out in the open air in clay soil tinctured 
with acid. 

All this time he was the butt of the 
farmers, who loudly ridiculed the idea 
of using "germs" in farming. They re- 
garded McQueen as "queer," and some 
went so far as to declare that the bugs 
had gone to his head and made him crazy. 
He laid out his little plots, in which he 
gradually reared his high-bred bacteria, 
and at night he made experiments that 
often kept his lights burning until far 
toward morning. 

At first he planted corn, and his corn 
rows were:an agonizing zigzag. The vil- 
lage oracles declared that a rabbit could 
not run fifty feet between McQueen’s 
corn rows :without breaking his neck 
But the laugh 
wasn't always on McQueen, for in time 
he developed enough outdoor bacteria 
to raise a crop and to show the neighbors 
something. One field that had never pro- 
duced enough corn to pay for the cutting 
suddenly yielded eighty bushels to the 
acre. hirty bushels of wheat, thirty 
bushels of soy beans, and three tons of 
mixed hay to the acre are now the rule 
on McQueen’s farm. He cuts three crops 
of alfalfa a year. In spite of the evidences 
before their very eyes the neighbors and 
the experts who came from afar would 
not believe. They thought there was a 
trick about it somewhere. 

Strangely enough, the first men to a 
ply McQueen’s methods were some idc 
ers who had small farms. 

Then came lawyers and doctors, who 
obtained the bacteria and applied it to 
their gardens, and at last the farmers who 
had declared McQueen was “loony.” 
Some of the very men who had scoffed at 
McQueen’s experiments with germs at 
length asked for his help in putting new 
life into their land. A hundred of his 
neighbors now sing his praises and say 
that he has discovered something that 
they have long needed. 

McQueen’s friends and neighbors now 
call him the “Luther Burbank of Ohio," 
"Soy Bean King," “The Soil Wizard," 


* Bob Seeds the Second" and other ap- 
Dope title. He has been recognized 

y state and national authorities and 
receives many invitations to give lec- 
tures at gatherings of farmers and busi- 
ness men. In the very county where his 
farm is located the county commissioners 
have employed him to speak on soil de- 
velopment at the EE institutes. 
Theorists who dispute his claims in pub- 
lic are challenged bs him to get right out 
into the dirt and do a little experimenting 
themselves. 

Visitors have come from all over Amer- 
ica to see McQueen and his farm, and ask 
him questions about soil development, 
and he is doing his best to line up his thor- 
oughbred bacteria in a great drive for 
bigger crops and thus help to whip the 
Kaiser. Some of his callers are very much 
surprised when they meet a genial fel- 
low in the full vigor of life, dressed just 
like any other farmer, probably out doing 
a man's work in the eld. McQueen is 
not much of a chap for an office or a desk; 
he prefers the great outdoors and grow- 
ing things every time. During the season 
his callers will average a hundred a week, 
and many of them follow him about so 
they can talk while he is working. One 
Sunday just before frost two. thousand 
people overran the farm and filled the 
roads, eager to see the flowers and crops. 

McQueen's life has been as picturesque 
as fiction. A number of years ago he 
bought a horse and wagon, and with his 
wife and child started overland for Flori- 
da. When they arrived there he had only 
seventeen cents in his pocket. 

'They joined a band of friendly gypsies, 
who even loaned McQueen the money 
to buy a tent. Then along came Rolling 
Bear, an Indian medicine man, and some- 
how McQueen drifted into a sort of part- 
nership, using his own talent for "'spiel- 
ing" to help sell the Indian's painkiller. 
Later McQueen set up in business for him- 
self as a * medicine man," and for seven 
years he and his family traveled through 
the South. But the life was too hard, 
and he came back to the Ohio farm to 
regain his health. If the life there had 
done nothing else for him, it would have 
been worth while, but it has brought him 
success as well. 

“What is your philosophy of success?" 
I asked him. 

“Work more with your head and less 
with your hands," he replied. “I did not 
see any opportunity in farming for the 
use of brains. Nobody expected a farmer 
to know anything. He was just a clod- 
hopper. That is why I seid, I simply 
would not be lined up in that class. When 
I was forced to make a study of soil con- 
ditions, and began experimenting with 
bacteria, I found plenty for my mind to 
do. A whole new world has opened up 
to me. And anybody else can do what ! 
have—or something just as interesting. 

ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


A Manufacturer of Wonderful Noises for the Movies 


AVE you ever watched a movie 
and seen the train come dash- 
ing toward you with a realistic 
roar and grinding of brakes? 

à Have you ever watched a baby 
crying, and suddenly heard wails appar- 
ently coming from the screen, so real that 
you will swear the child is actually cry- 
ing? Have you ever seen and heard dogs 
barking, lions roaring, frogs croaking, 
birds singing, houses falling, or any of the 
other realistic effects used by the best 
movie houses? If you go to the movies, 
ydu certainly have, and the man you must 
thank for making the pictures seem so 
real is Mr. Bernard Walberg, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, who has invented 
ninety-nine per cent of these devices, and 
built up a big business in their sale to mov- 
mg picture houses. 

ernard Walberg has succeeded in 

ractically cornering the movie market, 
use no one else has been able to 
approach the fidelity and reality of his 
devices for making the requisite sounds. 
The secret of his great success is his burn- 
mg ambition to achieve perfection. He 
never sells a device that is not as perfect 
as he can make it. 

“I just can't be satisfied with anything 
except the very best," Walberg said sim- 
ply as we talked together in front of his 
factory óne day. “I could make a lot 
more money and perhaps not work so 
hard if my nature was different, but it 
just isn't. My ear is so trained that I can 
often invent something which will approx- 
imate the call of a certain bird or the noise 
of a train; but because my ear has had 
the training it is not content until I 
achieve the thing I set out to do." 

And this is not idle talk, for he has 
risked his life more than once to duplicate 
the sounds he was trying for. When first 
starting in business, Walberg knew that 
the big thrill in almost all pictures of the 
day was a train wreck or the picture of 
speeding trains entering and leaving sta- 
tions. So he hired automobiles and raced 
alongside of trains traveling sixty miles an 
hour, bending over the side of his car, and 
listening intently. 

After a time he got something which 
approximated the sounds; but, not satis- 
fied, racing with another train, his auto- 
mobile swerved from the road, pitching 
him headlong into a ditch. And when a 
passing machine picked him up and carried 
him to a hospital his first words were: “I’ve 
got the exact sound in my head now." 

To get the exact sound that crackling 
flames make, Walberg has dodged within 
police lines and listened intently to the 
crash of falling walls and burning tim- 
bers. Several times policemen have had 
to lift him bodily out of danger; he seems 
not to know the meaning of fear. He 
has risked marsh fevers by crouching all 
night by the side of swamps to learn the 
exact croaking of the frogs; he has broken 
panes of window glass to find out how 
falling glass sounds, and has.had all sorts 
of adventures and experiences, because 
of the fact that he has an ideal for his 
work. 

Walberg was born in Sweden, and came 
to this country at the age of five. Always 
having a fondness for music, he became a 
trombone player, and got a job as musi- 


cian in the orchestra of a moving picture 
house. This was in the early days of the 
movies when the only aid to reality a 
drummer had was an automobile horn 
which he would honk as an auto ap- 
proached on the screen. Finally it oc- 
curred to Walberg to manufacture de- 
vices to represent the sounds made by 
the various objects in the pictures. 

But success did not come to him for a 
lengthy period because of his passion for 
exactness. He worked days and nights 
to perfect inventions which would have 
satisfied the public if put on the market 
in their original form. 

Most of Walberg's devices for repro- 
ducing sounds are very simple: For ex- 
ample, the noise of a train is made by 
rubbing a looped wire brush over a 
knobbed tin surface. Simple, and yet 
from this one device the noise king has 
made thousands of dollars. 

The sound of a locomotive bell is made 
by striking a small leather-covered mallet 


against a piece of tempered steel. To get 
the gong of a hospital ambulance, or a 
fire or police vehicle, the steel is struck 
by a double steel hammer. 

When Walberg wanted to imitate the 
sounds of the wind he took strips of hard 
wood, attached them to two metal disks 
and rubbed them against a piece of can- 
vas drawn tight over a frame. All the 
operator has to do is to turn a crank. 
And after spending weeks at the sea- 
shore, listening to the waves, he repro- 
duced the sound of the surf by filling a 
metal cylinder with buckshot or dried 
peas which, turned by a crank, gives the 
sound of the surf. A triangular box lined 
with shelves and filled with bits of glass 
gives the effect of broken glass or crock- 
ery when the glass falls from the top 
shelf to the bottom. 

To imitate a deafening roar, such as is 
made by falling buildings, a large roller to 
which are fastened strips of wood of dif- 
ferent sizes is supported on two uprights 


BERNARD WALBERG 


Who often receives a letter from a moving picture manager reading, ''Please 
rush one of your very best thunder machines." Walberg has built up a big busi- 
ness making machines that produce noises to make the movies seem more real 
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and turned by a crank. Perpendicular 
strips of wood come into contact with 
the strips on the roller as the crank re- 
volves. A high tension spring forces these 
upright strips against the roller, which, 


in turn, keeps throwing them back again. 

Movie owners often write Walberg 
asking him for some device, and in a week 
or two they write him again saying, 
* Where's my thunder, or rain storm, or 


crying baby? Even if it isn't perfect, it 
will be all right." 

And to such letters Walberg always 
replies: “ Nothing ever satisfies—except 
perfection." ALFRED GRUNBERG 


The Champion Child Typist of the World 


HE “Champion Child Typ- 

ist of the World" is the title 

Grace Ruth Byers, six-year- 

old San Francisco tot, has 

earned by: her record of 
more than eighty words a minute on 
the machine. By the end of this 
summer, her father, Fred F. Byers, 
head of a San Francisco commercial 
school, expects her to do at least one 
hundred words a minute. The pres- 
ent world’s record is 143 words a 
minute. 

Three big rooms in Grace’s home 
contain each about ten or twelve 
typewriters; and ever since she could 
ask questions she has been absorb- 
ing knowledge, which her father 
utilized when he began giving her 
practical typewriter lessons when 
she was ‘aly four years old. 

“Our aim,” says Mr. Byers, “was 
to have Grace do at least fifty 
words a minute by the time she was 

seven. We had heard of a child do- 
ing thirty words a minute at that 
age, but thought I could better that 
record through my personal teach- 


u^ 
hen Grace was a little past two 
her parents already had made great 

ress in training her to obey. If 
told. to get a piece of paper, fold it, 
put it in an envelope, seal it, and 
put a stamp on it, she would carry 
out these directions. At the table 
she would pass a fork or a knife, the 
salt or pepper. She would turn off a 
faucet, open or close a door, get her 
mother's hat, or hang up a tele- 
phone directory on the hook. 

At first her reward consisted in 
being allowed to play with a rattle; 
later she would be given her blocks, 
or candy, or dolls. Sometimes, as a 
test, she would be told to throw 
away her candy, put away her dolls, 
or even throw her blocks into the 
coal box. These were really acid 
tests for so young a child, but in 
most cases they worked out successfully. 

As indicative of the general knowledge 
the child had acquired, she was discovered 
when she was only four years old actually 
holding a telephone conversation with her 
grandmother. She had taken the re- 
ceiver off the hook and given Central the 
correct number. 

When she was a little past four, Mr. 
Byers began practical typewriting les- 
sons; at first merely finger exercises. She 
practiced these in twenty-minute periods 
four times a day. If her fingers were cold 
she would dip them into lukewarm water 
and then massage them with cold cream. 
She specialized on the most difficult ex- 
ercises, such as keeping the third finger 
from the thumb extended while the others 
were clenched. She memorized the differ- 


RUTH BYERS 


A little girl, not yet seven years 
of age, who can write nearly 100 
words a minute on a typewriter 


ent parts of the typewriter, carriage keys, 
spacer, shift key, shift lock, ribbon winder, 
tabulator, and so on. And she became 
familiar with every modern machine. 

“Grace had no special. lessons designed 
for her," said Mr. Byers; “ I used the same 
system I have for older pupils. The very 
first thing she was taught after she learned 
to hold .her hands properly, was how to 
strike the keys. This was very difficult for 
her, and at first I thought she didn’t have 
the strength to give the proper staccato 
touch. Her chubby fingers seemed to get 
in each other’s way and not to be long 
enough, even though each finger doesn’t 
have to travel much more than an inch 
from its home key. 

“Her first exercise consisted in striking 
a single letter with her right index finger, 


then spacing with her left thumb. 
According to the touch system the 

ht finger strikes the letters J, U, 

if M and N. The left index fih- 
er handles the keys of F, R, T, G, 
V and B. These were the letters 
she would practice, first singly, then 
in pairs, threes, groups, d 
combinations. She worked on these 
lessons for several months, then 
radually I included other letters, 
biai in two vowels, E and I, the 
most frequently used letters in the 
alphabet. With these she formed 
words, and the work then became 
so interesting to her that we often 
found her sitting on a high stool 
before her favorite machine, prac- 
ticing." 

At this stage, her early training in 
conduct began to bear fruit. Like 
other pupils, Grace wanted to go 
too fast. When her father called her 
attention to this, she would almost 
immediately correct herself and pro- 
ceed regularly. 

Six months after she began these 
lessons, when she was four and a 
half years old, she not only knew the 
alphabet, but could write short 
notes to her father, and read from a 
second grade reader. 

When she was five years old her 
father began taking speed tests of 
the child. One of the dt results of 
these was that Grace could do 30 
words a minute, copying from any 
material. Since then speed tests 
have been taken every day. In 
June, 1917, when the child was five 
and a half years old, she did 60 
words a minute, all perfect. Al- 
though she does now 80 perfect 
words a minute, and occasionally 85, 
her father believes he could teach 
her to do 100 words a minute within 
two weeks. 

“But this would be too much of a 
strain on the child, I believe," said 
Mr. Byers. “So I continue teaching 
her in my natural manner." 

When but little more than six years old, 
Grace was in the third grade in school, and 
was said by her teachers to possess the in- 
telligence of a child of eleven. 

Grace has an unusual method of obtain- 
ing pennies. She earns them by typewrit- 
ing notices for a San Francisco lodge. She 
is paid one cent for each card. When she 
feels in need of pennies she rattles off a 
few of the cards. 

Outside of. the fact that shied is excep- 
tionally well behaved and can use a type- 
writer, she 1s much like other children. 
One of the first things she does when she 
meets a new child is to obtain the telephone 
number of its parents. Then she calls up 
her new friend and holds a regular con- 
versation. WALTER BARUSCH 
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“I belong to the U. S. A. 
"Tis here I take my stand 

For health and vim in work or play— 
For strength in heart and hand.” 


A vistidnal Institution - 
Where is the American who doesn't know about Campbell's Soups? 
They belong to America like the Washington Monument  belongs—or 


the White House or the Lincoln Highway. Their name is a familiar 
word in practically all American homes. Why is this so? 


Because these wholesome soups meet a national need and fulfil a 


nalional service. 


You see this, for example, in 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


Here is the choice yield of fertile farms 
and gardens gathered at its best, dainti- 
ly cooked and prepared, hermetically 
sealed, distributed to millions of city 
home tables with all its freshness and 
flavor, all its nourishing quality per- 
fectly retained. 

We combine in this tempting soup 
more than a dozen delicious vegetables 
besides fragrant herbs and strength- 
giving cereals—all blended with a rich 
nutritious stock made from selected beef. 


A dozen or more at a time is the practical way to order it. 


you have it always at hand. 


21 kinds 


No home kitchen has the facilities to 
produce such a perfectly balanced com- 
bination. It provides the very food 
elements most needed and most lacking 
in the average diet—elements which 
regulate the system and create energy 
and active strength. 

And this invigorating soup is most 
convenient and economical. It involves 
no cooking cost for you. Nolabor. No 
waste. It is ready for your table in 
three minutes. 


Then 


12c a can 


“ambela, Soups 
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“It’s a Big Help to Me” 


Said C. M. 
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It Saves Time and Money in Our Lime 
and Cement Business 


When the Crump Lime & 
Cement Co., down at Memphis, 
got tired of waiting till the 15th of 
the month for a trial balance, they 
decided that their bookkeeping 
methods would bear looking into. 


They found that pen-and-ink 
processes had no place in such an 
up-and-coming concern as theirs, 
and that they could save money, 
and eliminate useless delays and 
all inaccuracies, by putting in a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine. 


Now they get their trial balance 
in forty-five minutes—and it’s al- 
ways right the first time. 

Their bookkeeper used to put in 
the greater part of every day post- 
ing and proving postings. Now he 
does it all in two hours, and has 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


—C. M. Crump 


time to handle collections, loans 
and other executive duties. Mr. 
Crump says that before the 
Burroughs had been on the job a 
month, it proved itself a paying 
investment. i 


Results of this kind are typical 
of Burroughs installations, in many 
kinds of business. Small concerns 


as well as large; retailers as well as 


jobbers and manufacturers; offices 
as well as banks; need the accu- 
racy, rapidity and economy which 
Burroughs Figuring and Book- 
keeping Machines put into business. 


Crump Bros. know that. As soon as 
they saw what the Burroughs did for The 
Crump Lime & Cement Co. they put a 
Burroughs into their general store—just 
as any business man adopts any better 
practice the worth of which he sees proved. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS #125 


S 
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Says W. O. 


And It Pays a Good Big Profit in Our 


General Store 


The Crump Bros. Store handles gen- 
eral merchandise, and buys produce and 
cotton from farmers. 


To get the trial balance (once every 
two months) was doing pretty well, 
they used to think, and they willingly 
put in much overtime to get statements 
out on the 2nd. 


Then W. O. Crump (who runs the 
store) and C. M. Crump (who runs the 
Lime and Cement end of the business) 
got together on the question of book- 
keeping. ‘‘Look what our Burroughs 
is doing," said C. M. “I want one just 
like it," said W. O. Andhe got it. 


Now the store has a daily and con- 
tinuous balanceof all accounts. An hour 
to an hour and a half a day does all the 
posting, and the rest of the bookkeeper’ s 
time is given to credits, the store’s cot- 
ton business, and other important and 
profitable matters. 


Their 1500 statements a month (12 
to 15 items each) are in the mail on the 


FIGURING AND 


PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


—W. O. Crump 


last night of the month—and not an 
inaccuracy in the lot. 


The work of that Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machine goes all through the 
business. It analyzes sales slips, checks 
the bank account, keeps track of ac- 
counts payable, handles inventories and 
does a score of other things contributing 
to the big result every business man 
wants and needs: prompt, accurate and 
profit-making information that comes 
automatically and costs less to have 
than to be without. 


Your own business isn't ''too dif- 
ferent," or “too small," or too highly 
specialized to profit in the same way. 
There's a Burroughs Figuring Machine 
that will fit your needs, for there are more 
than 100 models, with many variations. 

Consult your banker or telephone book for 


the address of the nearest of the 189 Burroughs 
offices in the United States and Canada. 


Burroughs offices are also maintained in all 
the principal cities abroad. 
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“You've Got Nothing on Me" 


The general store, with its 
side-lines, provides a job big 
enough for any one man. W. 
O. Crump takes care of it. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS #125 
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War- Time 
- Bread and Milk 


. "Use Puffed Rice Bubbles 


Don't serve war-time breads in milk. 


Float Puffed Rice in it—crisp, toasted, flaky bubbles. 
Or else Corn Puffs, which is pellets of hominy puffed to rain- 
drop size. 

Here are airy, toasted morsels, vastly better than the best 
of bread or crackers. 


They Are Ten Times Better 


Puffed Grains seem made for the milk dish. They are 
just the right size. They are airy and crisp, so they crush 
at a touch. 


They are toasted in a fearful heat, which gives them a 
nut-like flavor. And they are ever-ready. 


Then Puffed Grains are easy to digest. 


These are the only grain foods with every food cell ex- 
ploded. Ordinary cooking and baking doesn’t break half of 
the food cells. 


Some folks treat them like food confections, because they 
are so delightful. They make them occasional dainties. 


But they are scientific foods, invented by Prof. Ander- 
son. They are steam-exploded to fit every atom to feed. 


This is the ideal way to serve Rice, Corn or Wheat. 
When children so enjoy it, why not let them have it often? 


Puffed Corn  Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


(1915) 


My Experience with 
Women in Men’s 


Jobs 


(Continued from page 26) 


had it in mind to tear down one of the 
sheds behind our factory so as to give 
better light. But it was one of the things 
that get put off in the rush of more press- 
ing matters. By the time our talk was 
finished I had d to pull down the 
shed at once, and had given Miss Morri- 
son authority to fix up as nice a rest-room 
for the girls as money could make. But I 
insisted that a business like ours couldn't 
be carried on without a certain amount of 
dirt. On that point I was sure I knew 
more than the whole female sex combined. 

Yet I was wrong. After a year of it, I 
am willing to admit that much. Miss 
Morrison and her girls have introduced a 
degree of cleanliness into our place that 
I would not have believed possible a year 
and a half ago. Moreover, they have 
somehow managed to make everybody, 
from myself down, take a certain pride 1n 

romoting that cleanliness. We have the 
Drahitesr and most attractive factory in 
town to-day. I always had a vague notion 
that some day we might have such a place; 
but the girls have hastened its coming. 
Women are the natural foes of disorder 
and dirt. I think that any man who 
begins to replace his men with women 
workers will find that he must inevitably 
improve the appearance and convenience 
of his place. For that sort of an improve- 
ment—which the men would never have 
thought of demanding—we have our girls 
to thank. It if the first of their real con- 
tributions to us. 


WE TOOK in fourteen girls on our first 
day. The rest-room was ready; we 
had picked out sunny places for them to 
work and Miss Morrison was on the job to 
make them welcome. Our foremen were in- 
structed to give special attention to their 
instruction. It would be rather costly, 
I said to myself, if every day were to be 
as much broken into as that one. Still, I 
was getting fourteen new workers and 
opening up a whole reservoir of labor 
hitherto untouched. It was worth some 
special effort: so we spared no pains to 
make the fourteen girls feel at home. 

Imagine our disappointment when, the 
following morning, only ten of the four- 
teen showed up [^ work. One sent in 
word that the work was too hard for her; 
theother three simply let us wonder about 
them. Thenext morning there was another 
desertion, and by the end of the week our 
original fourteen had shrunk to eight. 
Nearly fifty per cent mortality! It looked 
serious to me—and expensive. I put Miss 
Morrison on the job to find out where the 
trouble lay. 

She went to see the girls who had quit, 
and after a day of it she came back with 
her report. They had simply become dis- 
couraged, she said. Mechanical work was 
new to them; it looked difficult and.in- 
volved. They watched the foreman in- 
struct one of their number; they saw all 
her mistakes, and the oftener she failed 
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The photograph depicts Miss Hempel singing in direct 
comparison with her own voice on the New Edison. The 
instrument with which this tone test was made is an 
Official Laboratory Model, encased in a William and 
Mary cabinet of walnut. See this cabinet at your 
dealer's. Price $265. (In Canada add duty). 


FRIEDA HEMPEL’S EDISON RE-CREATIONS 

Theme and Variations. (Proch) —As sung by Miss Hempel at the Metropolitan 
in “The Daughter of the Regiment.” 

Ave Maria—Cavalleria Rusticana. An adaptation from the Intermezzo by 

i. Violin obligato by Mary Zentay. 

Aloha Oe (Queen Liliuokalani) —Assisted by Criterion Quartet. 

My Old Kentucky Home. (Foster) — Assisted by Criterion Quartet. 

Enmetf's Lullaby. ( J. K. Emmett). 

Long, Long Ago. (Bayly). 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 
JOINS EDISON 


ISS HEMPEL, of the Metropolitan Opera, 

called by critics “the most richly endowed 
soprano in America,” has joined the Edison group 
of stars. A true artist, her ambition to have her 
voice Re-Created and preserved in all its splen- 
dor outweighed all other considerations. Hence- 
forth she will sing for the only instrument which 
can Re-Create her glorious voice. 


It was through hearing the Re-Creations of 
other great artists that Miss Hempel became 
interested in the New Edison. The temptation to 
hear her voice thus Re-Created was too strong 
to be resisted. She came to our laboratories; 
made a Re-Creation; then submitted it to the 
searching trial of the tone test. She herself sang 
in direct comparison with the instrument. It was 
enough. Those who have heard her voice on 
talking machines can conceive her joy in hearing 
it Re-Created with such fidelity that no human 
ear could distinguish artist from instrument. 
Then and there she resolved that henceforth the 
instrument for her voice was 


The NEW EDISON 


**The Phonograph with a Soul'* 


Now at last you can hear Frieda Hempel. Not 
an imitation, but Miss Hempel herself. And this 
though you're a thousand miles from the Metro- 
politan Opera House. See the list of her Re- 
Creations. lt is your opportunity to hear the 
world's most beautiful music interpreted by one 
of the world's greatest singers. 


And never was the solace of music more 
needed than now, with the heavy clouds of war 
darkening so many households. An evening of 
music means a let-down, a complete relaxation 
for the taut nerves. Let music enrich and 
sweeten your life. Let Miss Hempel help you 
forget for awhile the din of a world in arms. 


A postcard brings our interesting literature in- 
cluding the musical magazine,"Along Broadway." 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
|. ORANGE, N. J. 
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The Sign of aBreeze 
"PS 


A Fan is as Good as its Motor 


A fan is a motor with blades that 


throw the air. Most fan breezes 
feel alike. You can't judge a fan 
by the “feel” of its breeze—you 
must look behind the breeze and 
the blades—zhe motor. 


The motor’s the thing—by it 
alone can you gauge the quality 
and performance of the fan you 


buy. A fan is as good as its motor.’ 


So, look back of the fan. 


Every Robbins & Myers. Fan is 
guaranteed as to excellence of 
workmanship, materials and motor 
performance. These are the 
three vitals of motor durability— 
the qualities that make your fan a 
hot-weather friend through years 
of steady service—the values that 
bring you your full money’s worth. 


Robbins 


. Motors 


Whether for ceiling, desk or wall; 
whether oscillating, non-oscillat- 
ing or ventilating; Tr home, office 
or factory; for operation on direct 
or alternating current; there is the 
very style and size of fan in the 
Robbins & Myers line. 


First glance tells you if it is a 
Robbins & Myers Fan—the famous 
R & M flag is on the guard itself 
heralding the motor quality and 
reputation back of it. 


Robbins & Myers Motors for general power 
purposes are made in all sizes from 1-40 to 30 
horsepower. They are also used by the makers 
of the better electrically-driven devices as a built- 
in part of their product, a feature which insures 
absolute reliability of operation. 


A Robbins & Myers Motor, whether on fan or 
other equipment, or alone, is of itself a guarantee 
of excellence and dependability. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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the surer they became that they, too, 
would fail when their turn came. Miss 
Morrison announced that thereafter we 
should employ only one new girl in each 
department at a time, letting the fore- 
man give his entire attention to her until 
she had gained confidence in herself. 

It sounded reasonable to me, and we 
tried it; and therein lay our first impor- 
tant discovery. Girls are more easily dis- 
couraged than boys. They are quicker 
to learn—a great deal Ses e were 
amazed to find that girls could master in 
three or four days some of the machines 
on which boys had been given two weeks 
of careful training. Girls learn more 
quickly, enthuse more easily—and lose 
their enthusiasm more promptly. 

We found that we must let the girls 
feel that they were making some progress 
not merely the first day, but the very first 
hour. If at noontime the newcomer could 
begin to have a little confidence in herself 
we were pretty safe on counting on her as 
an addition to our force. If by that time 
she had made no progress she was likely 
to slip out to lunch and fail to come back. 
By devoting the whole time of an instruc- 
tor to each girl at the beginning, we have 
almost entirely eliminated the employ- 
ment mortality that worried us so much 
at the start. 


AB? coming into a new shop is full 
of curiosity. Turn your back for a 
moment and he is likely to be clear across 
the shop, studying some other machine 
that has caught his eye. The curiosity of 
our girls, apparently, was confined to the 
other girls and to the job just before them. 
Show a boy an operation, and he imme- 
diately begins to wonder how it might be 
done better, or with less effort to himself. 
A girl does not wonder at all, she simply 
follows the directions laid down. 

If, when you leave her at nine o'clock, 
she is turning out her product in a certain 
way, you may be sure that when you 
return at three o'clock the product will 
be precisely the same. She will have 
inaugurated no experiments, attempted 
no improvements. If your directions were 
carefully given, you will find a satisfactory 
result. But woe to you if the directions 
have been careless or wrong. The young 
lady will work as faithfully in turning out 
a bad product as a good; she will follow 
the pattern you have given her to the last 
detail—executing your mistakes after you. 

In skill and dexterity there is no com- 
parison between the girls and boys. The 
girls can handle more parts in a day and 
do it more deftly. Given a boy and girl 
of the same age, and the girl is more 
mature. She carries herself more confi- 
dently and talks more intelligently. But 
a boy in a shop begins after a few days 
to have a pretty definite notion what it is 
all about. He not merely masters his own 
little operation, but he sees where his part 
fits into the whole; he becomes interested 
in the assembled product. 


To the young lady, the task assigned d 


ro her is a sufficient world. She arrives at 
the factory not quite on time, sits down be- 
fore her machine and does the thing which 
she did yesterday and the day before. She 
quits precisely on the minute and is im- 
patient of overtime work, even when it 
means larger pay. And at no time does 
the machine in front of her become a ray 
understandable thing. Unless we put ad- 


PURE MALT 
T HE flower boxes in the VINEGAR 
windows of many of our — 
buildings are onlyoutwardand 
visible symbols of the freshness 
and cleanness that prevail 
awithinthe kitchens and through- 


out all the Heinz establishments. ONE QUART 


In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


T is difficult to describe a flavor. That is why we cannot 
express in words the appetizing taste that Heinz Vinegars give 
to foods. And that is the purpose of vinegar—to impart a flavor 
—not simply a sourness. All of the care taken in selecting ma- 
terials, the skill in preparation, the aging and the bottling of 
Heinz Vinegars are for the purpose of creating and retaining that 
rich mellow tang which has made Heinz Vinegars worthy of a 
place among the 57. s 
These vinegars which have made so many of our own foods so 
desirable, are offered you, so that you can put something of the 
Heinz flavor into the food you prepare. 


Three kinds: Malt, White, Cider, 
in pints, quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil . 


In bottles and cans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed 
in Canada 
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This ts a photograph of a cross-section cut from Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof on the National Antline & Chemical Company, Buffalo. 


Above photo shows why we dare 
Guarantee Barrett Specification Roofs 


for 20 Years— 


Above is a photograph of a 
cross-sectioncutfroma Barrett 
Specification Roof. 


Note its great thickness. 


Note the five alternating layers of 
Specification Pitch and Felt 
W aterproofing. 


Note the heavy wearing-surface of 
Slag bound with Pitch. 


No other type of roofing ap- 
proaches a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof in the amount of 
protective waterproofing ma- 
terial used in its construction. 


The weight of this waterproof- 
ing material is about 250 lbs. 
to 100 sq. ft., compared with 
175 to 100 lbs. used in other 


types of roofs. 


The wonder is not that we dare 
guarantee such a roof for 
twenty years, but that some 
people still buy light-weight, 
poorly constructed roofs and 
expect them to give long and 
satisfactory service. 


pee Cost per Year of Service 


The buyer naturally asks, "Do 
such roofs cost more than others?” 


Our answer is, "No, they do not.” 


The experience of many years has 
proved that Barrett Specification 
Roofs cost less per year of service 
than any other kind. 


It is because they give such long 
service at such low cost that this 
type of roofing now covers most 
of the permanent structures of the 
country. 


It is because of these facts that 
leading architects, engineers, and 
roofing contractors everywhere are 
cooperating with us in the, better- 
roofs movement and why large 
construction companies like the 
Turner Construction Company, the 
Fuller Construction Company, the 
Austin Company, and many others, 
are strong for Barrett Specification 


Roofs. 


Copy of The Barrett 20- Year Specification, with 
roofing diagrams, free on request. 


E S 


20-Year Guaranty 


We now guarantee Barrett Specification Roofs 
to last for twenty years without cost for main- 
tenance. No rge for the guaranty, for it 
gives us a chance to protect the good repute of 


these roofs. The guaranty is a surety bond 
issued by one of the la t surety companies 
in America, the United States Fidelity and 


Guaranty Company of Baltimore. Itis offered 
on all roofs of fifty squares and over in all 
cities in the United States or Canada of 25,000 
population and more, and in smaller places also 
where our Inspection Service is available. 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
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ditional guards about, she will let it hurt 
her. Ifit is not in order, she throws up her 
hands and calls for help. She has no curi- 
osity to discover whether she can fix it 
herself. 

So the dexterity of our girls, and their 
willingness to do the routine thing over 
and over, which is in their favor, is bal- 
anced to some degree by the fact that the 
boys understand. better what they are 
doing and have a bent for machinery that 
has often resulted in improvements in our 
processes. We found it difficult, for in- 
stance, to get the girls to understand the 
difference between a sharp and a dull tool. 
Even when a dull tool made their work 
appreciably harder, and left them more 
tired at the end of the day, they would 
continue to use it. 

In a word, our girls have proved won- 
derfully efficient in those jobs that require 
a faithful adherence to routine. They beat 
the boys in the even quality of their out- 
put. But I have yet to see in one of them 
either the mechanical sense or the initia- 
tive that would make them forewomen 
or superintendents. 

When I walk through the factory I 
see boys looking at me as though des 
had already made up their minds exactly 
what they will do when they get my job. 
The girls, if I am not mistaken, are far 
more likely to wonder whether I am good 
to my wife; and whether they will ever 
have limousines, too, and charge accounts 
at the stores. 


WE HAVE not attempted to exploit 
the girls at all. We have paid them 
the same wages as the men whose posi- 
tions they occupy. And, in most cases, as 
I said before, their daily output is as great 
as that of the men and the boys. Yet four 
or five months ago I made the discovery 
that the total pay roll is larger than it was 
before the girls came. In other words, 
though the daily output of a girl is satis- 
factory, their weekly or monthly output 
is less than that of the men. I called in the 
superintendent and put the thing up to 
him. 

“Yes, the pay roll’s larger," he ad- 
mitted. “We've got more names on it 
than we had." 

“But we're doing no greater business," 
I argued. 

Xa Me it, but don't forget that we're 
doing it with girls." 

“You mean that it takes more girls to 
make the same total?" I demanded. 

He said that was exactly what he meant. 
And the trouble was not with the girls' 
ability but their stability. They were 
absent a good many more days than the 
men. 

“I just can't get them to understand 
that they have to be here every day," the 
superintendent complained. ‘Some of 
them are married, and if there's a little 
special demand at home they're as like 
as not to stay at home and attend to it. 
And the next morning they turn up bright 
and smiling, with no suspicion that their 
absence has had any effect except to 
reduce their pay a bit. That's one trouble 
—they don't take the thing as seriously as 
the men. And then, of course, they are 
sick oftener." 

When I checked over the time cards, 
I discovered that what the superintendent 
had said was true. And this, I have since 
learned, is the experience of practically 
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GMC Trucks Are Solving 
Big Problems of Distribution 


TODAY’S SHORT CUT BETWEEN SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


ETTING the things of commerce 

from the source of supply to the 
place of present need is a big problem 
in today’s economic program. 


Lumber must go from forest to the 
builder’s scaffold; farm products to 
market; raw materials from the 
source of supply to the mills. 


Blockades hamper the work of rail- 
roads, but fortunately there is an 
outlet through motor trucks. 


GMC Samson 
Farm Tractor— 
also made by 
General Motors 


ED TO THE GROUND Truck Company 


Fortunately, also, GMC Trucks were 
ready to meet the demands of haul- 
age on a wider radius—GMC engi- 
neers had seen to that. 


Oversize and overstrength in every 
vital part and greater engine effi- 
ciency combine to guarantee the 
widest range of utility. 


No matter what your line of business 
may be there is a GMC Truck for 
you. Every GMC is road tested. 


“Let Your Next Truck Bea GMC” 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 


TRUCKS 
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This Pierce-Arrow Coupe is 6-cylinder, 48 horse-power and 
142 inches wheel-base. It is made in either two- or three- 
passenger models. The top is permanent and enclosed. 


lerce- Arrow 


Look at this matter of buying a car as 


you would at any other investment. Its 
wisdom depends, not upon the amount 
of money spent, but upon the soundness 
of the investment. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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all concerns where women are employed. 
(mly recently I read that in England the 
dams for sick benefit made by women 
under the National Insurance System 
“have proved much greater (even three 
umes greater) than the actuaries anti- 
apated beforehand;" while the Sick Insur- 
ance Societies of Germany, France, Aus- 
ta and Switzerland all report that 
women are ill oftener and for longer 
penods than men. 


OE of the first things I was taught 
when I started work is that business 
is an impersonal affair. The man who 
dniled that truth into me was a gruff old 
hos. I could not understand him at all 
at first. He would invite me to his house 
m the evening and entertain me as a 
fnend; and the next morning he was as 
hkely as not to call me down before the 
whole office for a bit of carelessness. I 
could not reconcile the two things—his 
consideration for me as a friend, and his 
strictness as a boss. It was a long time 
before I understood he had schooled him- 
self to act in a spirit of absolutely impar- 
nal justice toward every man with whbm 
ne came into contact, regardless of any 
other relationship. 

I admired that quality when I came 
to understand it, and have endeavored to 
cultivate something of the same spirit in 
myself. But I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is very nearly impossible for 
a woman to feel impersonal about any- 
thing. They are loyal to the business, 
which is to sure an impersonal thing; 
but they have an even more vigorous 
loyalty to the men who are their supe- 
nors. They “just love" three of our fore- 
men; and for the other one they have no 
use at all. He is just as decent, and con- 
»derate a fellow as the other three, so 
far as I can discover. But there is some 
‘ack of magnetism in him, some failure to 
zppeal to the imagination of the girls. 
Une after another they have asked to be 
transferred out of his department or have 
umply quit. They give no real reason for 
their dissatisfaction; and, so far as I can 
discover, it is merely that they want to 
work for someone they can feel enthusi- 
astic about. 

Another thing—men are much more lib- 
eral in their judgment of each other, ap- 
parently, than the girls. We have men of 
all sorts in a factory like ours. Married 
and unmarried; those who are teetotalers 
and those who go on an occasional drunk; 
those who live decent, self-respectin 
ves at home, and those who gamble an 
misconduct themselves in other ways. 

We try to exert a good influence on all 
cur people: but so long as a man does his 
work well and behaves himself inside the 
factory we do not regard it as our duty 
to discipline him for what he may do 
outside. 

A teetotaler will work side by side with 
a drinker and they will be the best of 
inends, though differing absolutely in 
thar philosophy of life. 

But we have to be much more careful 
in the selection of the girls. The kind of 
investigation that will do very well for a 
man’s record is not enough when it comes 
to hiring women. They have their own 
standards; and the employer who does not 
recognize that fact is laying up trouble 
for himself. 

We have observed one other inter- 
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The figures shown here will interest every ambitious man who 
is willing to profit by the experience and judgment of others 


The list classifies 70,000 men according to 


sitions they occupied 


when they enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


These 70,000 men enrolled for this Modern Business Course and 
Service because they realized their need for a keener, sounder under- 
standing of the fundamentals that underlie all business. 


They investigated before they were convinced of the wisdom of their 
move. They realized their need for this information—this grounding in 
those basic principles that underlie all modern business. 


Presidents . 
Vice-Presidents . 
Treasurers . 
Secretaries 
Controllers . 
Sales Managers . 
General Managers 
Managers . 
Auditors. 


rintendents : ; 
yy one Managers . 
Accountants 


Traffic Managers 
Credit Managers 
Bank Cashiers . 
Chief Engineers 
Chiet Draftsmen 
Chief Chemists 
Chief Metallurgists 
Department Heads 
and Foremen . 

Draftsmen 
Engineers 
Chemists t 
Metallurgists 
Office Managers 
Chief Clerks 

` Branch Managers 

Purchasing Agents 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Many of these men now hold 
much bigger positions 


Many are making more money 
—and every one of them is a bet- 
ter executive—since enrolling in 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

For example: C. C. Holmes is 
superintendent of the H. C. Ca 
well Company, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia—one of the largest mercan- 
tile houses of the Western United 
States. His salary has increased 
240% in the past two years. 

Charles E. Murnan began his 
career as a store clerk. At 25 he 
held a responsible position with the 
United Drug Company, a corpora- 
tion capitalized at fifty-two million 
dollars. Today, in his 36th year, 
he is not only director of this firm's 
advertising but vice-president as 
well. He says: “I would recom- 
mend the Course to anybody, if he 
had to borrow the money to take 
it. It is the most concise and clear- 
ly presented form of education ever 
offered to executives.” 

These cases are but typical of the 
thousands of men who have directly 
benefited by the knowledge gained 
from the Course. 


70,000 


Your need is just the same as the 
need of the men here listed. 

Every worth-while business man 
knows that the man who is equipped 
mentally with facts is the man who is 
going to win out in the long run. 


Those who need the Course 


If your problem is self-advancement based on a 
greater knowledge of business fundamentals, you 
should lose no time getting further information. 

If your problem is increased production—market- 
ing—financing—organization—you will find a mine 
of information in the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course You will find your problems more easily 
overcome. 

You will find that you have greater confidence in 
your decisions and your judgment. That is because 
yo decisions will be based on facts, not theory— 

undamentals, not guess work. 


Better trained executives demanded 


The time has now come when trained men must 
direct the energies of those under them to greater 
production—greater efficiency—for conditions are 
rapidly resolving themselves down to a period of 
accuracy and thoroness unknown in any other era. 


If your fandamentals are right, you 
may be sure of your results 


Big business is calling for men who know the why 
es well as the how of production problems—modern 
as a i Pe lanning—sound financing. 

Modern Business Course and Service teaches 
men the fundamentals of what has been done—why it 
was successful— to accomplish similar results. 

Let the experience of thousands of successful men 

now enrolled be your guide. 
_ You can absorb the Course in your spare time. It 
is written in an intensely interesting way, and in a 
most convenient and compact form. k grips and 
holds the most practical types of business men. 

It will hold, interest and instruct you. 

Get further information 

Learn for yourself why 70,000 successful men are now 

enrolled for the Course. Learn how yeu can be one of them—a 


bigger, better executive in yeur company. Get our 112-page free 
book, “Forging Ahead In Business.” 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
98 Astor Place - New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS”— Free 
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A HAPPY DAY at your favorite fishing grounds when 
the fish are biting well—it's fun that's hard to beat. 
Then there's that string of big ones to take home. But 
how are you going to carry them—and keep them fresh 
until you get home? It’s easy if you own a 


plawkeyo 
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Carries the luncheon going—the day's catch coming back. Keeps 
contents fresh, cool and clean for thirty-six hours. Strong, light- 
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esting fact that may have some bear- 
ing on the future of women in business. 
It is this curious fact, which I do not pre- 
tend to explain: Women do not like to work 
for women; they would far rather be directed 
by a man. In one section of our assembling- 
room one of the girls became so expert 
at the work that we put her in charge of 
that particular department. She was 
efficient and hard-working, but from the 
day she took charge we have had trouble 
in keeping girls at work in that depart- 
ment. And once four of thèm came to the 
superintendent with the outright request 
that he give them a man to work for. 

Do. other employers have this same 
experience? Do women dislike to work 
for other women? I should have supposed 
that the girls in the assembling-room 
would have been pleased by Es romo- 
tion of one of their number. oyalty 
—I should have Sie sent prompt 
them to turn in and do their best to make 
her department a success. Instead of 
which they did their best to get her fired. 
What is behind this phenomenon? Why 
is it that women would rather work for 
meh than for a member of their own sex? 
I wish I might hear from other employers 
—and from some of the women them- 
selves—about this. 


"THE three hundred girls who wórk for 
me are faithful, quiet, unusually quick 
to learn, and loyal to the interests of the 
business. When I say that they do not 
have the initiative or inventive qualities of 
the men I am making no criticism. They 
have been always—and must be—the 
conservers of the world. Men are the 
pioneers, the gamblers: it is woman's 
heen to guard the civilization that has 
een accumulated through man's pioneer- 
ing, by guarding its corner stone, the home. 
hen I point out that they are less 
driven by ambition than men, I feel that 
fact, also, should be scored in their favor 
rather than against them. It will be an 
unhappy day for our nation, or the world, 
it seems to me, when woman’s chief am- 
bition is centered anywhere except in the 
home. 

The girls who spend with us six months 
or a year or five years are acquiring a 
knowledge of the world, and its values— 
as well as a knowledge of men—that will 
make them better wives and more capa- 
ble mothers of children. That their talk 
at noontime is about themselves and their 
sweethearts rather than the business is a 
satisfaction to me—old-fashioned fellow 
that Iam. I believe the war has brought 
them into industry to stay. But I don't 
want any one of them to stay too long. 

Business is going to be cleaner and more 
wholesome and more decent_because of 
the presence of women in it. It is good, I 
think, for boys and girls to work side by 
side, and to learn in the contacts of fac- 
tory and office an added mutual respect. 
But every time two of them come to me 
and ask for a few days off, and I know by 


| their smiles that they have found the 


greatest thing in the world, it makes me 
almost as happy as though ‘they were my 


! own children. 


My business is a distinctly secondary 
own life—distinctly sec- 
ondary to my home. And I hope the time 
will never come when it will be the pri- 
mary interest in the life of any woman 


' working in it. 
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Another Nasty Skid — Another Smashed-up Car— 
Another Call for the Ambulance. 


Will Motorists never learn to take warning from the 
experiences of others? 


A chainless car on a slippery pavement is an uncertain car. 
You know this as well as we do, and are expected to be prepared. 


Being prepared doesn't merely mean carrying tire chains in 
your tool box— what earthly good can they do there? 


When It’s Wet or Slippery 
Tire Chains Belong On the Tires 


You shouldn't hesitate a moment in hauling them out of the tool box 
at the first drop of rain. Use Precaution as well as Caution. 


You are to blame if your car skids. _ You are responsible if it swings 
into a pedestrian. 


For Safety’s Sake Put Chains on Your Tires 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport \«/ Connecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 
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Why the Franklin Car Delivers 
Service Without Waste 


HERE was a time when peace and plenty 

fostered a *hang-the-expense" attitude on 
the part of the automobile owner. That time 
has gone. 


The national need of economy has brought 
the whole motor car proposition squarely down 
to a basis of: Service without Waste. 


With the Franklin Car, this standard of 
Economy is not a new phrase, lugged in to 
meet the demands of the times. 


From the beginning, the Franklin has held 
to the truth that heavy weight in a motor car 
is bound to mean heavy expense to run it— 
that needless weight directly results in needless 
waste. And today the car that is too heavy for 
a man’s needs is recognized as making unnec- 
essary demands on the Nation’s resources. 


For sixteen years, the Franklin has been 
built on the principles of Scientific Light 
Weight, Direct Air-Cooling and Flexible Con- 
struction. For sixteen years, the Franklin has 
been piling up remarkable economy records 
as proof of the correctness of those principles. 
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gaso- 
line. Minimizes spark plug 
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MASTER VIBRATOR pro- 
duces fat, hot spark for start- 
ing even when battery is “low.” 
Another assurance of motoring 
satisfaction. 


` ing of peda! 

LARGER TIRES increase al- 
ready remarkable tire mile- 
age. 33 x 434 inch cord tires 
now on all t assure ut- 
most tire reliability. 


FRANKLIN 


No meeting of gears and push- 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, 


LI 
_ Franklin efficiency has always been a recog- 
nized fact; the exacting nature of the times 
has simply extended that recognition. 


For the average motorist no longer has a 
mere academic interest in gasoline economy. 
He's hunting for it. No longer is he satisfied 
with five, or even six thousand miles, to the 
set of tires. He's looking for more. 


In sharp contrast to claims of economy—to 
mere assurances—he finds the strongly sup- 
ported facts of Franklin daily performance: 


20 Miles to the gallon of gasoline—instead of 10; 
10,000 Miles to the set of tires—instead of 5,000; 
A high resale value—instead of a firesale price. 


And he inevitably develops a new standard 
of motoring. He will never again tolerate the 
wastage of an inefficient car. 


For it is not unusual to own a fine car; nor 
even unusual to own an economical car; but 
to own a car that is both fine and economical 
is so unusual that it is possible in only one 
automobile. 
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bd , 
| Not a Chinaman's 
| (Continued from page 42) 
| departments. And if you want to know 
what the trouble with orders is, it’s lack 
| of a system that will keep the men from 
| switching from rush orders to orders there’s 
no need of finishing in a hurry.” 
William G. Dwight’s mouth twisted 
| satirically. 

"You're like that. darn fool doctor of 
| mine,” he grunted. “I don't care what 
| the matter is; I want somebody who will 

give me a remedy.” 


TEDDY had the door open six inches, 
but acting on impulse he closed it. 

“You don’t take the doctor’s remedies, 
and you'll probably pass mine up," he 
aid, bitingly. ‘But here goes: tt you 
want cooperation between the depart- 
ments, have a meeting, at least twice a 
week, of all department heads." 

“Tried that before.” 

“Yes; I heard how you tried it. Had. a 
conference, and did all the talking your- 
self. The only man that ever had the 
papin to tell you you were wrong was 
fred.” 


“He was insubordinate.” 

“He wouldn’t have been if you’d kept 
your mouth shut and listened, instead of 
arguing about a matter he knew more 
about than you did. After that, the other 
department heads agreed with anything 
you said. They were playing safe—you 
can't blame them for that.” 


“And have a conference where any man 
can say what he thinks. And if the rest 
think he is right and you’re wrong, make 
o nt that you probably are." 

"Also have a man, call him supervisor 
of production or anything you choose, 
whose sole duty will be to study the fac- 
tory. Give him arbitrary power to sto 
any machine that isn't working at full 

ciency. You'll have more standard 
x: and fewer seconds." 


"And," concluded Teddy, obdurately, 
"encourage him to make criticisms and 
suggestions direct to you. He'll earn his 
money, and more, especially if he keeps 
you from rushing into a department like a 
wild bull every time anything goes wrong 
bn things up worse than ever." 

Teddy had no intention of permitting 
Wiliam G. Dwight to deliver a Parthian 
shot. He opened the door and prepared to 
pass through. 

“Hey!” shouted William G. Dwight. 
“How about keeping the men from switch- 
mg of rush orders onto less important 
ones?” 

Teddy paused. 

“Mark all the stock for rush orders with 
red tags or bands and the others with blue. 
Then the head of the department or the su- 
pervisor can tell at a glance whether a man 
" working on a rush order." =! 

Wiliam G. Dwight started to speak, 
and then swallowed hard. 

"]t seems to me," concluded Teddy un- 
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a 
kindly, “ that even You might have thought 
of that.” 
‘Thereupon he closed the door behind 
him and strode to his desk. He felt re- 


THERMOS 
| habilitated. He and William G. Dwight 


| were quits; he was no longer a cog. 
the BOTTLE 

« "THE buzzer beside his desk sounded. 
| Teddy ignored it until Lois, who had 
been watching him with eyes that seemed 
at once fascinated and perplexed, said: 
“He must want you again.” 

Teddy shook his head. “I’m through.” 

“What!” she gasped. Then, as the 
buzzer spoke with increased insistence, she 
sprang to answer it. 

A moment later she reappeared. “He 
does want you,” she said. 

“Tell him to—” began Teddy, absently, 
and then stopped abruptly. He realized 
that if anybody delivered that message it 
should be he, not Lois. So he went, quite 
determined to give William G. Dwight as | 
good as he sent. 

William G. pun was fumbling with | 
some papers on his desk. 
, Decided fo ado gl cog ry lag They want to help win the war 
specially tag one,” he said. "Also have by: taking pictures here athome 
conferences and SUpervisor- Try you two for the Soldiers in France and in 
months as supervisor. Salary two thou- 
sand to start with, more if you make good. 
Fire you if you don't." 

It floored Teddy; but he was up in a 
minute. 

“I ought to be in on the conferences," 
he declared. 

“Certainly.” | 

Evidently that settled it. And Teddy | 
had sense enough to say nothing, but de- 

art, with the feeling that he was aviating. 
nevitably he volplaned to Lois’s desk. 
She lifted her face to his. 

“Something has happened,” she said 
quickly, and suddenly Teddy knew, knew 
inexplicably but surely, that she really 
cared more than a little. 

“Lois,” he said, “you were right. As a 
business man I’ve je a Chinaman— 
with not a Chinaman's chance. I've got a 
new job. And I'm going to be awfully un- 


popular with everybody except William 
G. Dwight and—perhaps you. Oh, Lois, 
ix only two thousand a year to start, 
ut—" 
“Td have married you if you'd only had 
a thousand for-forever, Teddy," she con- 
fessed, her voice very low and very sweet. 


“But I felt you had it in you to mak 
posa I wanted to bring it out any Wal FI T S A l R -T l G H T 
poe CAN'T STICK 


Impetuously his fingers brushed hers, in 
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Positively the Last Appearance of Old John Barleycorn, by Hucu S. FULLERTON 
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Positively the Last 
Appearance of Old 


John Barleycorn 
(Continued from page 34) 


existence, the saloon as an institution 
will cease to exist. The reason is simple: 
“The money was in booze!” The big 
profit of a saloon always has been in 
whisky—not in beer or in light wines. The 
profit in the sale of beer is comparatively 
small and in wines not much larger. 
Under war conditions very little wine is 
being sold and profit is largely a question 
of individual buying. The saloon men 
inform me that there is little chance of the 
business surviving long after whisky dis- 
appears, unless cities and corporations 
agree to a heavy decrease in license rates. 
In other words, there is not enough profit 
in the sale of beer and light wines. 


"THE saloon is disappearing automati- 
cally. In Chicago, over four hundred 
saloons, on an average, have dropped out 
at every license period, which means 
eight hundred a year! The number of 
those which discontinued the business on 
May ist broke all records for Chicago. 

In New York, where already the num- 
ber of saloons was decreasing steadily, 
the law forbidding ownership of saloons 
by foreigners cuts the number existing in 
half. By the time this article is published 
every saloon will be forced to charge 
twenty-five cents or more for whisky and 
more than half will be closed. 

The saloon seems doomed to follow 
whisky out of existence, regardless of 
prohibition activities. The movement is 
automatic. As rapidly as a saloon ceases 
to have a supply of whisky, according to 
the testimony of the saloon men, the 
profits of the business will be reduced so 
that the owner cannot pay the license, 
and must close. Scotch, Irish and other 
British made whiskies are almost extinct 
even now in the United States. Gin is 
extremely scarce, and whisky is falling 
into the hands of hoarders and specula- 
tors. 

The course of the Government after 
the war cannot be foretold, but it is 
inconceivable that, having made the 
whisky problem solve itself to the satis- 
faction of the great majority of all classes, 
the Government will permit the resump- 
tion of distilling after the war. 

The result is problematical. There are 
questions remaining to be solved that 
will be troublesome, but nothing to com- 
pare with the main question, which seems 
to be solving itself. There are those who 
fear wholesale moonshining. Whisky is 
one of the easiest intoxicants to make. It 
can be made with a teakettle and a few 
feet of copper coil. The Internal Revenue 
Department of the United States has 
held down illicit stilling, although un- 
doubtedly the illicit making of whisky in 
" dry" territory has increased largely, as 
the Government raids and arrests thaw 

The offense against the Government is 
not the making of whisky, but the evasion 
of the tax. If whisky ceases to exist 
legally the Government cannot collect a 


a —-— 


A Lively Interest 


is shown these days in 
the intrinsic merit of 
foods and beverages, 
for buyers are becom- 
inÉ more and more en- 
lightened. 


For instance, a few 
years ago tea and coffee 
were about the only 
drinks known on the 
family table. 


It’s different today! 


Instant 
Postum 


—a beverage of appeal- 
ing flavor, practical econ- 
omy and great conven- 
ience, is found in homes 
the country over. 


Where there are chil- 
dren, or where tea or 
coffee disagrees, Instant 
Postum wins staunch 
friends; and its increas- 
ing use is continually 
bringing it more forci- 
bly to the attention of 
families where a new 
and superior table drink 
is desired. 


For flavor, healthful- 
ness, convenience and 
economy- 


“There's a Reason” 
for POSTUM 
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Cool, Free, Easy 


No chafing, no binding, no annoyance. Com- 
bines the best comfort features of two-piece and 
union suits, without the disadvantages of 
either. The fullness or natural blouse, confined 
above the belt by the snug waistband, gives 
freely with every bodily movement, without the 
slightest strain anywhere. 


The seat and crotch are made exactly like your 
trousers—absolutely closed. No back split to 
open, bunch up and annoy. No drop-seat to 
sag open. No button in the crotch to pinch or 
come off. The two buttons down the side of 
one leg are visible to the eye, easy to adjust. 
As they bear no strain, they won’t come off. 
This side opening allows a broad sweep clearly 
across the back. 


Rockinchair is designed like your clothes—to 


fit perfectly. A model to fit every figure, Regular, 
Tall Slim and Short Stout. And to suit every 
purse. 


It is surely worth trying. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, write us. 


Henderson & Ervin 
Norwalk, Conn. 


NEW YORK: 846 Broadway 
CHICAGO: 424 S. Wells Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 122-132 
Battery St. 


Blouse affords 
unusual 
freedom 
of action 


Seat and 
crotch 
exactly like 
your trousers 


Opens on 
the side 


Adjusted 


ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 
Barional Underwear Standarits: Rockinchair” for Warm Weather, Duofold” for Cold Weather 


\LAMONDS 


SENO NO MONEY. Any Diamond EI^ 

shipped for inspection, charges pre- 

id. Examine carefully—if satis- 

fied pay 1-5 and keep it—balance 
10% monthly. If unsatisfactory, return at our expense. DON'T 
Y A CENT unless you're sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR 
. Every Diamond guaranteed. Exchangeable at YEARLY 
INCREASE in VALUE of 8%. Send TODAY for FREE Catalog 
B. J. M. LYON & CO., 1 Maiden Lane, New York 


KANT" SE S ER 
SWIMMING HARNESS | 


VERY bather should have one, because it at all 
times provides absolute safety and maximum 
pleasure while in the water. It cannot come off or get out of 
order, will easily support twice the weight of the heaviest person 
for any length of time and allows free swimming movement when 
c- . adjusted to the body. Itis made of highest quality thick Para 
rubber, packed in a neat container, with complete directions. 


Children’s sizes $4.00, Adults’ sizes $5.00 


~ If your dealer cannot supply you, send us your order direct, with your deal- 
7| [5 er's namo, and we will send the harness to you by return parcel post, prepaid. 
/ * 


"x SWIMMING HARNESS C9 
SiNK TRAVERSE CITY. MICHIGAN 


tax on manufactured spirits without com- 
unding the felony. In other words, the 
nternal Revenue Department would 
not have any interest in suppressing the 
illicit stil! unless new laws and orders were 
passed. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that illicit 
stills could take the place of legalized 
distilleries. It would be impossible for 
the maker of such whisky to sell enough, 
before being detected, to make the risk 
worth while. Also, it is ridiculous to think 
that people would drink any considerable 

UE of the illicit whisky, for “ moon- 
shine whisky” is a romantic fallacy and I, 
who have swallowed some of what the 
romanticists call “the soul of old corn” 
pris silo juice mixed with gasolene as 

ing more tasty and less disastrous. 

The big problem to be solved is to 
furnish a meeting place for men in cities. 
There must be some substitute for the 
saloon in this direction. This spring, before 
the Chicago election commission killed 
the “Wet and Dry” petition and pre- 
vented the people from voting on the 
question, a saloon-keeper offered a solu- 
tion: 

Convinced that it was impossible, 
even if the Government permitted the 
sale of light wines and beer, to exist and 
pay the liquor license, he formed a syndi- 
cate. His plan was to buy up the leases 
of at least a dozen of the best located 
saloons in the city, and to establish a 
line of soft drink places. Each was to be 
equipped with soda fountains, tables, 
chairs, adequate toilet- and comfort-rooms. 
He planned to maintain the saloon at- 
mosphere, to make the places meeting- 

laces and lounging-rooms for men, and 
he regrets keenly that the city failed to 
go dry, as he believes that he had found 
the solution. 


The Story of 
“Foghorn” 
Macdonald 


(Continued from page 16) 


was. Only a small fragment of the bat- 
talion came through that day’s work. 
When they were relieved they were drawn 
up in a single line—not enough of them 
left for two lines!—and L walked 
down in front of them, shaking hands 
with each man and telling them how he 
felt about'them. Finally he came to Mur- 

hy, standing as straight as a cigar store 
ndian. 

“Well? said the colonel, ‘I see you 
were there, Murphy!’ 

““T told you I would be, sir!’ 

“Tf you can’t see the fine side of a man 
like that, then you don’t want to hear 
about the Black Devils; for they were 
fighters, first, last, and all the time. 

“There was a family of Critchleys 1 
knew. The father, by the way, was only 
a subaltern, while his three sons were 
higher in rank than he was; but he didn't 
mind that—except to be proud of them. 
After that fight I saw Walter Critchley. 
Covered with blood he was, from head to 
foot; and he was carrying a gun with fixed 
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The Lawful Lens 


No Glare 


Warner-Lenz gives a 
wealth of utterly glareless 
ight. 


Lawful 


It is legal under every 
law. It has been approved 
by every commission ap- 
pointed under any state law. 


No 42-Inch 
Restrictions 
Having no direct beams, 
no glare rays, Warner-Lenz 
light is not restricted to 42 

inches higl 


Widespread 
It lights almost a full 


use Warner-Lenz alone. It includes 
about all makers who equip with glare- 
less lights. 


Note the reasons—at the side—why all those 
makers chose the Warner from the many lawful 
lenses. 

You must change your lenses if you have an 
illegal type. No-Glare laws are almost universal. 

You must change them anyway, to make 
night driving safe and pleasant. Narrow, blind- 


Nes this list of great car makers who 


ing shaft-lights ruin it, both for you and others. 


A million motorists or more have made the. 
change already. You should not delay. 

But, when you change, consider well what 
these great cars are using. And why their en- 
gineers adopted Warner-Lenz. 


Otherwise, you may need to change again. 


Cunningham White Case Davis 
Marmon Daniels 8 Hal Twelve Lenox 
Stutz Westcott Ohio Electric McFarlan 
Doble Steam Peerless Anderson Murray 
Standard 8 Crawford Fiat Moon Rock Falls 
“Motor Trucks" 
Vii 


I D, 


This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor 
of the Magnetic Speedometer 


$3.50 to $5.00 Per Set, According to Size 
West of Rockies 25c Per Pair Extra 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


Which Great Cars Use—And Why 


Lights Turns 


It lights curves and turns, 
curbs and  ditches — one's 
entire field of vision. 


Flood Light 
It floods the entire scene 
with light, just as daylight 
does. 


Rise and Fall 


Rise and fall of the car 
has no effect on this all-per- 
vading flood light. 


Turning Lenses 

Turning of the lens in the 
lamp-rim cannot set this 
light askew. 


Ever in Focus 


A lamp bulb jarred out 
of focus does not affect 
Warner-Lenz light. 


(267) 


THE WARNER -LENZ COMPANY, 941 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Z > ena SAVE MONEY 


Boe materials have advanced in price. Labor 
is scarce and high. You could not today rebuild 
c your present home for much less than double the price 
Mark X before subiect that interests you 1 S h h h | d 
and Mail This Coupon 1o it cost you. So much more reason why you shou 
E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. l fully protect your investment now. 


ADVERTISING DIVISION | 
WILMINGTON — A.M. — DELAWARE HARRISONS 


[Town é Country Paint|___|Fairfield Rubber Cloth} Hif 

Vitrolac Varnish Industrial Dynamites &CO 
Flowkote Enamel _ Blasting Powder 0 

|Antoxide Iron Paint — Farm Explosives Al N 
___\Bridgeport Finishes |__ Hunting& Trapshooting | p T 


Auto Enamel _ |Anesthesia Ether (A Da Pont Product) 


I will safeguard your home and save you money. lt is 
Challenge Collars |Py-ra-lin Enamels _ | 5 B d 
SIX = ; durable paint—made to withstand the ravages of time and 
Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods! Refined Fusel Oil É . 
EGRE aed CERERI E hold its pleasing color. 

.  |Transparent Sheeting |  |Commercial Acids ^ z a 7 * 

Py-ra lin Rodsê&-Tubes| Alums Behind it stand 125 years of skill and experience. That's 
— |Raynrite Top Material — |Pigmem Bases | why it gives fullest value and service. 
"Motor Pabrikeid Tar Distllates Check Town & Country Paint in the coupon. Send 
Craftsman Fabrikoid | (Bronze Powders —— it in and get the full facts. 


NAME HARRISON WORKS 
Owned and Operated by 
ADDRESS E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington Delaware 


Sanitary Wall Finish i .. |Metal Lacquers 


CITY : 
— THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 

E. 1 du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del , Explosives 
BUSINESS . TIR A Bee Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., Leather Substitutes 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Building; N Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N.Y , Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del., Dyes and Dye Bases 
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My Dog, by SERGEANT FRANK C. McCartuy 


bayonet! He was an officer, mind you; 
and officers were supposed to carry only a 
six-shooter. I’d as soon have had a pea 
gun! I carried a rifle myself when there 
was any fighting.” 


HORN MACDONALD is well 

past fifty-seven to-day. But if the war 
were just starting, this August, he would 
look a recruiting officer in the eye and say 
he was thirty-nine, or nineteen, if neces- 
sary to get his chance to go and fight as a 
rivate soldier. And he could do it, too. 
is gray hair is rather thin on top of his 
head; but the blue eyes, with which he 


scornfully measures the men of the cities, | 


need no glasses. Nobody has to use an 
ear trumpet when Ae speaks and he doesn't 
need one himself when you talk. 

The Kaiser is fifty-nine, only twenty- 
three months older than Foghorn Mac- | 
donald. He is King and Emperor and 
War Lord. He could, and undoubtedly 
would, have you summarily killed if you 
tried to put onto his imperial person the 
uniform of a private soldier. I wonder 
how long he would last in that uniform. 
I wonder how big a pack he could shoul- 
der, how many miles he could march, how 
often he could invite a husky youngster 
outdoors and lick him good and plenty. 
I wonder just how muc he, would fight 

“for the principle of liberty.” When you 
take them for just what they are, body 
and soul, which is the better man—Kaiser 
Bill or Foghorn Macdonald? 


BOOTH TARKINGTON will make a 
few heartfelt remarks about the 
Kaiser in next month’s magazine. 
There will be some laughs hidden in 
the article, but it is also a mighty in- 
teresting piece from a serious point 
of view. ‘‘Don’t waste even the Kai- 
ser!” says Tarkington. 


My Dog 
By Sergeant Frank C. McCarthy 


With the American Expeditionary Forces 


FOUND him in a shell hole, 

With a gash across his head, 
Standing guard beside his master 

Though he knew the boy was dead. 


Hell was raining all around us. 
We could only lie there tight. 
Got to sort of like each other 
Through the misery of that night. 


When I crawled back to the trenches, 
And I took his master, too, 

Frenchie followed. Guess he figured, 
Just because of that, I'd do. 


You wouldn't say he's handsome. 
He's been hit a dozen times. 

But when we boys “go over,” 
Over with us Frenchie climbs. 


He has fleas, and I have “ cooties.’ 

He speaks French; I “no canes 
So the rule of fifty-fifty 

Goes between my dog and me. 


And when for home I’m starting, 
If I live to see this through, 
Just one thing is sure as shooting: 

That my dog is going, too. 


F every man would 


I 


Dairy, gian. fruit, shoves 
try. p fittops, pene morer 
ocean fronts 
and crops often included to n mao W vite 
nearest office for complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
bargains in many states. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
Dept. 5, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. Omaha. 
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investigate 


Sealpax. it would soon be the only 
athletic underwear sold.” 


Sold everywhere at popular prices. 


Each 


garment in a sanitary Sealpax container. 


THE SEALPAX Co. (Also Makers of Lady Sealpax), Baltimore, Md. 


r worth up to $21.50 per 

CASH" "OLD FALSE TEET set (broken or not). Also 

buy crowns, bridges, old 

gold jewelry, silver, platinum. Cash by return mall. 

Goods held 5 to 15 days subject to your approval of our price. 

UNITED STATES SMELTING WORKS, 323 Goldsmith 
Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


you never had a chance! 


“Four years 
discontented. 


help me. 
You said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ 


andle bigger work.” 


There are-lots of “Jims” in the world 
—in stores, factories, offices, every where. 
Are you one of them? Wakeup! Every 
time you see an I. C, S. coupon your 
chance is staring you in the face. Don’t 
turn it down. 


Right now over one hundred thou- 
sand men are preparing themselves for 
| bigger jobs and better pay through 
I. C. S. courses. 

You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. Mark and mail this 
| coupon, and find out how. 


o you and I worked at the same bench. We were both 
"Répiembek the noon we saw the International Corre- 
spondence School's advertisement? That woke meup. I realized that 
to get ahead I needed special training, and I decided to let the I. C. S. 
When I marked the coupon I asked you to sign with me. 


“I made the most of my opportunity and have been climbing ever 
since. You had the same chance I had, but you turned it down. 
jim you can’t expect more money until you've trained yourself to 


No, 


— — — M TEAR OUT HERE 


{INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 2296, Scranton, Pa. 
I Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X : 
KLEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer Window Trimmer 
Telephone Work Railroad Trainman 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER Ilustratin: 

Mechanical Draftsman BOOKKEEPER 

ship I afta Steno grapher and Typist 
Gas Engine Operating Railway Accountant 
CIVIL ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 


Mathematics SPANISH 
AGRICULTURE French 
Poultry RaisingW Italian 


SurveyingandMapping 
Mine Foremanor Engineer 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CHEMIST 


| Name. 
| Address. 
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Sunburned but this 
Cooling (eam 


any kind of cream would only increase 
your suffering. I might moisten a hand- 
kerchief with the cream and lay it over 
your cheeks for a while until the burn- 
ing dies oeil we'll treat it again this 


MON 


HONEY AND ALMOND Ž 


Copyright 
191s 
„A. S. Hinds 


for relieving Sunburn and Windburn. About everybody uses 
it for their face and arms, and you Soldier boys should have it in your kits.—Be 
sure to use it after shaving because it keeps the skin soft and heals the scraped spots. 


Hinds Cold Cream: | Semi greaseless, highly refined. For complexion and massage. 
Hinds Disappearing Cream: Vanishing, sreaseless, fragrant, cleansing. Relieves catchy fingers. Ideal base 


for face pow 
Hinds Cre-mis jt Soap: | Adds to the skin-health and beauty of its users. Makes a rich, creamy lather in soft or 
alkaline waters) Has unusual'cleansing a d softening qualities. 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder. Wondetlully soft, delicate and clinging. White and all tints: 
Hinds Cre-mis aor 3 Charms by its fragrance; purified, borated. Superfine 
quality, Makes velvety soft skin., 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamp with your request. 3 kinds of 
e reamSc. Talcum 2c. Trial cake Soap, 6c. Sample Face Powder, 
+, Trial Box, 12c. Attractive Week-end box, 35c. postpaid. 


hick Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., from La 


| A Spare-Time Side Line for You 


UCCESSFUL business men or women receive incomes 
from more than one source. They do not always confine 
their entire time and efforts to one line alone. 


OU perhaps wonder how Mr. Jones, a bookkeeper, can 

smoke such good cigars or how Miss Smyth, a stenog- E 
rapher, can wear such fine clothes. Apparently their salaries =, 
do not warrant such expense. What you do not know is that E 
they have a side line—a business of their own with which ~ 
they add to their income during spare moments when their 
regular work is finished. Often this spare-time work develops into 
a business far more productive than their regular position. 
TX subscription business is one of the most remunerative and widely employed 

side lines. Thousands of men and women 

to-day are earning extra money by introducing 
The American Magazine, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Every Week and Farm and Fireside dur- 
ing their spare time. 


There's a place for you on our staff. it pays well and to get 
it all you have to do is fill in and mail coupon at once. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 48.B, 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

My present occupation is. a 

1 would fy like to lake up your spare-lime side line. | 

| 


Human Nature—As 
Seen by a Pullman 
Porter 


CORTE, from page 5o) 


Pullman porter is, "Have you ever been in 
wrecks?" I have been in several; but the 
most interesting was the one in which three 
trains got jammed up together just outside 
of Cleveland a few years ago. 

That was a most peculiar wreck in many 
ways: two trains had collided on an out- 
side track, and the force of the collision 
jammed one train on to the track on which 
the Twentieth Century Limited was 
speeding. About twenty seconds later, 
much too soon for any signals to be set 
against us, along we came and plowed 
through this wreck, killing a lot of people, 
but not killing anyone on our own train. 

This was about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and I was dozing in my chair, when all 
of a sudden I turned a complete somer- 
sault and landed on my head. The first 
thing I always think of, in a wreck, is to 
get out and see what’s happened, and so I 
got out, together with all the others on the 


. train. That is, I thought all the others 


were out until an hour later, when I went 
back and saw a rather stout man, still in 
his pajamas, sitting on the edge of his 
bad, smoking a cigar! He looked up at 
EA sleepily, and in a peeved tone, said: 
“Say, George, what the dickens has been 
one here, anyway? We've been in a 
wreck, haven’t we?” 
And this, mind you, an hour after it had 
happened! 
en certainly are powerful sleepers. I 
was in another wreck once where my train 
smashed up another train, but did not re- 
ceive much injury itself, and a man in a 
berth slept through the entire thing and 
never knew we had been in a wreck until 
seven o'clock the next morning. 


Yo would hardly believe me if I told 
you all the ways in which porters 
have been of service to their passengers. 
I have known porters to bad men fifty 
dollars. Often the men were strangers to 
them and the porter just took a chance on 
their faces. I have known men to confide 
in porters and ask their advice; and I have 
also known occasions when a porter has 
saved men from disgrace, loss of jobs, and 
many other things. 

For example, in the days when liquor 
was sold on trains there used to be a lot of 
heavy drinking. One man, in particular, 
was an awful nice fellow who had a 
brilliant future before him, except for the 
fact that he drank like a fish. A porter 
friend of mine handled him all the time, 
and he just hated to see him drink, but he 
couldn’t do anything about it. One day, 
though, he hit upon a scheme. 

The president of the company this fel- 
low worked for was also a great traveler on 
this particular train. “fhe young man 
knew it, and often asked the porter to 
find out what the “old man” thought of 
him. So one night my friend said: 

. R. was on the other day." 
'Tknow i it," said the young man. “What 
idu it?" 
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“I call upon young men and old alike and 
upon the able-bodied boys of the land to 
accept and act upon this duty,—to turn in 


hosts to the farms and make certain that 
no pains and no labor is lacking in this great 
matter.”—-PRESIDENT WILSON, 1917. 


Serve Your Country on the Farm 


Our path to victory leads across the 
ploughed field. The well-being of our 
boys in France and of our war workers 
athome, yes, the destiny of the Nation, 
depends largely upon the food pro- 
duced by our farms. 


We have the acres necessary. Our 
farmers have that spirit which leads 
men to fight or work till they drop. 
But the labor with which to produce 
all the food that American farms can 


be made to produce will be lacking, 
unless the people of cities and towns 
make it their business to help the 
farmer. 


You who read this, whether you live in 
a great city or a small town, can render 
service in this connection. Without 
your help, your strength, your patri- 
otic co-operation, our farmers cannot 
plough, plant, and harvest the acreage 
needed to produce enough food. ùa 


How You Can Serve 


Men and Boys—lIf you are not en- 
gaged in direct war work, get out on 
the farms. In addition, take some- 
one else with you. 


If you are an employer, releaseevery 
employee you can spare. Use your 
vacation to help feed the Nation. 


So follow the flag to the furrows. 


Women and Girls—Help your sisters 
to do their women’s tasks on the farm. 
Help with the lighter tasks suited to 
women—as fruit and vegetable picking, 
sorting and packing; or replace tem- 
porarily men in lighter city operations 
so that they can work on the farms. 


Write, wire, or ’phone to the nearest 


agricultural college, farm-labor committee, state farm labor specialist, 


county agent, or to 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. : 


The Hercules Powder Co. wel- 
comes the opportunity to publish 
this statement by the Department 


of Agriculture, and hopes, by so 
doing, to render some service to the 
Nation and to the American farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago Hazleton, Pa. Memphis 


Denver Joplin 


TETTE NTT l 


Pittsburg, Kan. 
New York Pittsburgh, Pa. 


St. Louis 
Wilmington, Del. 


Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 
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“Didn’t sleep well last night? Tossed about from 
one side of the bed to the other, and heard the 
clock strike every hour, eh? 

And you say that you ate a very heavy meal be- 
fore you went to bed. 

I have found that my patients suffering from In- 
somnia respond quickly if, during the night or just 
before retiring, they will chew a stick of my Original 
Pepsin Chewing Gum. 

I was the first to introduce pepsin into pure chicle 
chewing gum, and it is a great satisfaction to know 
that this combination of a simple remedy and pure 
chicle chewing gum has been a source of relief to 
thousands of people who suffer from mild forms of 
nervousness and indigestion.” 


qa A i 


LICE Bima 


= AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY Doctor E. E. Beeman 


Made in Canada, by the Canadian Chewing Gum Company, Limited 


Tb adesset Leaded vales At 
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Human 


Nature—As Seen by a Pullman Porter 


“Nothing much,” said the porter, 
“except that I heard him telling a friend 
of his that he wanted to make a certain 


young man vice-president of the company, | 


but that he’d never do it till this chap 
stopped drinking of his own free will. He 
aa he couldn't have a heavy drinker in a 
responsible position." 

e young man got pale. He looked at 
the porter and whispered, “Me, Joe? Me?" 

The porter nodded solemnly. 

*Yes, sir, you!" he said. 

The young man thought a minute; then 
he said, “Don’t you ever sell me another 
drink, Joe. I'm through." 

And, lo, and behold! they tell me that 
about a year later the young man really 
was made vice-president of the company. 


IN TRAVELING these many years I 
have naturally made many friends. 
Time and again they have asked me why I 
remain a porter, and they have offered me 
good jobs in their employ. A few years ago 
a Chicago man offered me a fine job, and 
ikthoush modesty forbids me to repeat 
what he said about me, I think my an- 
swer is worth putting into this ene, 

“No, Mr. k^ I replied, when I re- 
covered from my astonishment, "I don't 
think I will ever leave the Pullman serv- 
ie. I have had plenty of offers to go into 
business, but there is something fascinat- 
ing about being a Pullman porter. It is 
better than a play to watch all cese people 
in Pullman cars. For some reason, when 
people get into Pullmans, they sort of 
relax and lie back in their chairs, and if you 
know anything about human nature and 
faces, you can learn a great deal. They 
seem to feel free, as if there was no one to 
watch them, and so they show themselves 
for what they really are." 

And though this occurred some time 
ago, the passing years have made my 
lve for m «d grow stronger and 
deeper. While you are the servant of 
people, yet in a way you hold their com- 

in your power. You can do only the 
necessary things for a man, or you can 
out of your way to do things for him. ih 
many little ways, such as regulating the 
air, hing a pillow, getting a foot rest, you 
can make him comfortable or uncom- 
fortable. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
man who gets the best service in a Pullman 
car is the one who retains his dignity, yet 
is courteous, helpful and friendly. Such 
aman always comes into the car quietly, 
waits his turn to be taken care of, makes 
known his wants in a quiet, reserved 
voice, and is almost always appreciative 
of whatever is done for him. It 1s a joy to 
take care of him, and I tell you frankly 
that I would rather care for such a man 
and get a much smaller tip than to wait on 
any other kind of man from whom I might 


expect a large tip. 


"MAKING a Splurge to Impress the 
Neighbors” is the title of an article 
which will fit the case of hundreds of 
readers of next month's magazine. It 
is the straight story of a man whom 
Pride had whipped to a standstill. 
Finally he and his wife decided that 
it was time to turn the tables on 
Pride, and they did it, with very pleas- 
ing results. 


177 LaSalle Trained Men With Armour and Company 


Big Salaries for Trained Men 


"I want men to come to me WITH a decision 
not FOR a decision," says Mr. Armour. "If I 
don’t trusta man I don't give him responsibility.” 


of every business. Specialists not speculators are 
wanted. 


power h successful executives put into 
their work? LaSalle training equips men with 
the knowledge of modern business fundamentals 
needed in every position of responsibility. 


With the Standard Oil Company you will find 
154 other men who are increasing their execu- 
tive ability through LaSalle trainin; d business 
counsel; the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. has nearly 

000 e men; the U. S. Steel Corporation 
273; the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 273; the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway 397. 


Many concerns like the Western Electric Co., 

the International Harvester Co., and the Good- 

rich Tire and Rubber Co. employ from 50 to 100 
le men. 


LaSalle Training and Service, supplemented 
by the individual guidance of our staff of 
experts, will take you step by step until you qual- 
ify for a paying position (see coupon)—and that 
during your spare hours without interference 
with your present duties, 


Membership also includes free use of the La 
Salle Business Consulting Service which places 
our entire staff of er at your command 
whenever you may need help or counsel on some 
special business problem. A small initial pay- 
ment makesour complete serviceavailable to you. 


The LaSalle organization consists of 800 people 
including 300 business specialists, professiona 
men, text writers, special lecture writers, instruc- 


tors and assistants. 


Below are a few convincing statements from 
thousands who testify to the thoroughness o: 
e training. 


“The most efficient and most raj promoted men in 
our whole organization are Test anie FF men.” 


“Promoted to General Manager.” 

“Salary increased 250 per cent.” 

“Have been promoted toChief of the Tariff Department.” 

*'Saved our company $7,000 and a probable $33,000 more 
this year.” 

“Increased my income $2,500 this year.” 

“‘Now in myown office with Traffic Manager on the door.” 
on Certified Public Accountants’ examination in 


“Have been admitted to the bar in this state.'" 


Simply mark with an "X" in the coupon, the 
course and ce in which you are interested. 
We will send our book “Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One," catalog and full particulars. 


“To me, every man who enters our employ is an investment. If he fails to grow, 
to advance, he ia a, bad investment and we are the losers." —J. Ogden Armour. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


** The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 733-R Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free "Ten Years’ Promotion In One," also catalog and particulars regarding course and 
service in the department I have marked with an X. £? 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: oreu COMMERCE AND 
Training for Official, Managerial: Training for positions as Auditors. RAILWAY TRAFFIC: Training 
Sales and Executive posi: in Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- for positions as Railroad and In- 
Business. coun » t Accountants, etc. dustrial Traffic Managers, Traffic 


o LAW: 
Training for admission to bar and 


executive - business tions re- 

quirin ly-trained men. De- 

gree o . B. conferred, Financ! 
[COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 

Training for itions as 


Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish 
Speaking Countries. 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions, 
Tellers, Cashiers, Trust Officers, l, effecti 
Managers, etc. 
[]3USINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for posi 


ture and Copy Writers. 


Experts, etc. 
a Pg A PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING: Training in the art of force- 
ve 8j — Ministers, 


iticians, elc. Luces, 


tions as Business [~] BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for Expert 
[ue ng | Bookkeeping 


Business 


— The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture—adjust- 

ed to the second, position, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of theexquisite new watch cases. 


21 Jewel 
aas, Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simplo request. Pay 
at rate of $2.50 a month. You pay only the rock bottom 
prices no mattor whether you pay all cash or on time. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 


See handsome color illustrations of all tbe newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from 
Your name and address on a postcard is enough. Get this 


All sizes for both 


offer while it lasts, Write today. 
Burlington Watch Co.. Dept. 8-105, 19th & Marshall Bivd.. Chicano 


a Month 


Practice Hours 


ATTEND 
chicago 
"Tech 


nat fa calling for technical e Roginesre 

thy Bs Demand for our tos 
is greater than we can supply. Fetulty et 
consulting experts. o unusual entrance roqpipemanta. 


Study now. 


ARCHITECTURE TD AETING 
ENGINEERING DRAFTING 


CIVIL" PE CHANICAL STRUCTURAL ELECTRICAL 
No time wasted on unneecesary studios. Compiste course 
in two years. Short courses for special stud 
DAY AND enta. Chances for self-aupport while study- 
EVENING fpe. Write us for catalog and full par- 
CLASSES = " 
Chicago Technical College 
Convenient 2721C Michigan Ave. 
Study and Chicago 


The American Magazine 


MARK YOUR 
CAMP AND f 
VACATION LINEN / 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Prevent loss at the laundry. They are 
neatand durable. Made in many styles 
in fast colors of Red, Blue, Black, Navy, 
Yellow or Green. 


U.S. 
3 doz. $0.85 
Your full name for 6 dos. 1.25 
12 dos. 2.00 
Samples of various styles sent free. 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
L 3 North Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Can. 
$1.00 
1.5 


“Look At Him Today!” 


“Six years ago he started in here just as 
youare doing, Now he’s General Manager 


and makes more in a day than he used to 
make in a week. The first week he was 
here he began to train for the job ahead 
by studying in spare time with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Inside 
of six months he got his first promotion. 
You've got the same chance he had, 
young man. Follow his example. Take 
up some I. C. S. course right away. What 
you are six years from now is entirely up 
to you.” 


This is the story of thousands of suc- 
cessful men. They did their work wel 
andins time, withI.C.S. help, train 
themselves for advancement. t's the 
thing for you to do. Whatever your chosen 
work may be, there is an I. C. S. Course 
that will prepare you right at home for a 
better position with bigger pay. 

fo: 
stat it, tne T GE way bet as 
tell you what we are doing for them and what we 
can do for you. The way to find out is easy. Just 
mark and mail this coupon. 


— — —À eo TEAR OUT HERE em ee — ee oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2296, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Ele: Ligh ing ADVERTISING 
El g Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Wi 
Telephone Wo; Sign Painter 
MEORANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 

Engin rating BOOKKI ER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Btenographer and Typist 


Cert. . Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
ENGLISH 


Surveying and Mappin 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
Metallurgist or Prospeetor 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
ine Engineer GOOD 


Ship Draftsman Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder Mathematics 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 


Concrete Builder 


v Railway Mail Clerk 
neer 


Structural Engi: AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 8i 
Textile Overseer or AGRICULTURE Freneh 
OHEMIST Poultry Raising Italian 

Name 

Present 

Occupation 

Street 

and No. 

Loi EENE State, 


“I Wisht I Was a Wave!” 


(Continued from page 47) 


what to do. Nobody don’ boss a wave. 
Nobody don’ hot-foot a wave if it lays 
down to rest a minnit. 

“If it comes up rough an’ stormy, a 
wave is pitched aroun’ an’ enjoys itself. 
It’s a lark to a wave—whaddeye say? 
An’, again, if it’s calm an’ loafy, the wave 
jus’ floats an’ suns itself an’ slides along 
easy an’ graceful wit’ the tide. A wave 
don’ need nothin’ to eat; a wave don’ 
crave nothin’ to drink. A wave don’ need 
no dough, wouldn’ have no use for none.” 

“Tt mus’ be a gran’ life,” whispered 
Luke, reaching again for his comb. 

“There they floats,” mooned Slim. 
“Way out there as far as your lamps can 
make out, they rocks like in a hammock 
under a tree, kissed by the sun, fanned 
by the breeze, playin’ wit’ the fishes, 
layin’ on their back, wit’ none to say 'em 
nay an' none for to ask 'em what's their 
means o' support. 

“The wave, after all, is the true tramp 
o' nacher. But how far he lays it over us 
sweatin', growlin' vags! His days is one 
long dream o' wet bliss; his nights is cool 
an' sof'. He don' have to get up an' get 
out. He don' have to answer no ques- 
tions. He ain' on no moonicipial prope'ty 
an' he ain' on privit ground. Nobody 
can't chase him; wherever he is, that's 
where he belongs. 

“The ol’ sun warms him an’ relieves 
him o’ surplus weight for these here swel- 
terin’ days, carries the fat offen him on 
pink rays to the cool blue clouds. Then, 
when he gets lean, the skies opens up an’ 
sends him back his substance—like the 
manna was sent to the 'Gypshuns—f'm 
above, in a cool, fresh shower, drop by 
drop, life-givin’ sprinkle. 

“Then the wave feels all cocky an’ 
sporty again, an’ he leaps in the air an’ 
he stretches hisself. He puts on his speshul 
whitecap clo’s an’ he darts aroun’ an’ roars 
like a free, frolickin’ kid. The wave—” 


"HEY you bums!" called a furred 
voice. Itwasthefrontage policeman. 
“You’ve been here long enough; beat it!" 

Luke the Dude picked himself up scram- 
blingly and brushed the clinging grass 
from hie time-eaten trousers, adjusted his 
blowsy straw sailor, grunted softly, and 
started overland. 

Slim sought to pull himself up by the 
strength of his knees as he leaned on his 
two flat hands for a start. But he fell 
back. He tried to roll over, face down, so 
that he could rise from his hands and feet 
all at once. But the roll fell short. There 


was panic in his breast, for he knew that 


policeman’s temperament. He strained to 
start again as the bluecoat whacked him 
smartly and stingingly. 
Slim groaned. 
“C’mon!” roared the officer. 
“Comin’, sir,” said Slim, tremulously 
and feebly, dragging himself by all his 
energy to his knees and thence to his feet. 
“Vamp!” barked his executioner. 


Omaha Slim, rubbing his wounded spot, 
sore within and sore without, shambled off, 
his half-shod feet scraping over his beloved 
grass, his bulging backto his beloved waves. 

He clumped over and past the park, on- 
to the cement walk—as hot as his burning 
wrath, as hard as his lot, as unyielding as 
civilization, as unsympathetic as society. 

He came to the curb. A pompous auto- 
mobile, driven by a stern, unemotional 
chauffeur in staid uniform, whirred by. 
The tonneau held a cluster of children, 
dressed like little angels, snuggling into 
the comfy cushions of the capacious seat 
as they inhaled the swishing air. 

Across the street Slim beheld a monu- 
mental skyscraper. Through its doors 
poured well-garbed men and women, busy, 
preoccupied, prosperous. 

Slim meditated upon them, these pam- 
pered children, these contented workers, 
these favored figures of a world which had 
rejected—ejected—him. 


A BOULEVARD officer, white-gloved 
and natty, was raising his hand and 
sweeping it to signal yes and no to the 
drivers of the perennial streams of cars. 
Slim lost himself for a moment in watching 
the procedure. Suddenly the human sema- 
prore at the crossing ceased. Its eyes had 

eheld stray freight upon the limited right 
of way. 

“You!” called the crossing-king, and he 
could mean none other than Omaha Slim. 
** You—get off the boulevard! Get out!” 

Slim started across. The policeman 
glowered at him, a cold, harsh glower such 
as only a man of efficiency can give to a 
useless thing that clogs the stream; such 
as only constituted authority can cast on 
constitutional vagrancy; such as an up- 
right ant might toss at a squirming, no- 
account, low-down earthworm. 

The autos’ noses were drawn in solid 
lines across the approaches to the inter- 
secting street. The policeman held them 
there to make an avenue for Slim to parade 
through—a horrible example on display, a 
study in open class on misdirected lac of 
energy. 

The policeman held his hand on high, 
ready to drop it for the go signal the second 
that Slim's corpulent proportions had 
cleared the open gangway of his shame. 
The wheelsmen and the passengers in the 
cars shot hostile looks at Slim, the disor- 
derly derelict that had been swept past 
their prows, causing them to stop the 
decent engines of traffic on the highroad, 
when it would have served as well to run 
it down, were it not for the rules of the 
road—oh, those arbitrary rules. 

Slim hung his head as he shuffled on 
until he gained the opposite walk. There 
he looked up to meet the form of Luke the 
Dude, awaiting him. 

“Say, are you dreamin’?” exclaimed 
Luke, tucking in his shirt. 

“Gee!” groaned Slim. “I wisht I was a 
wave!” 


JACK LAIT will have another of his characteristic stories in the 
magazine next month. It is called ‘‘Gentlemen of the Jury,” 
and is an example of this interesting writer at his very best. 
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The Advantages of Being Homely 


(Continued from page 45) 


may be in the smoking compartment 
aboard a sleeping car; it may be in the 
crowded marts of trade or out on the Ari- 
zona desert. But, be the scene where and 
what it may, it is no longer incumbent 
upon me in the opening stages of the con- 
versation to mention my name, and to 
hear the stranger murmur, “Is it pos- 
sible!” Having seen my picture in the 
paper, he knows it is possible, and at once 
we have something congenial to talk about. 


I FEEL sorry, I really do, for the writer 
who has a face like the run of faces, 
and consequently offers no special oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of the cartoonist's 
skillful touch. For he is likely to bump 
into someone who does not know him, 


and then, when the conversation has been - 


guided by him around to the subjects of 
his writings, he runs the chance of hearing 
adverse criticism upon the quality of his 
work—a thing which is bound to embitter 


the nature of a person so temperamental , 


as the average writer is; whereas I am 
never in such danger. The stranger knows 
who I am and, if he be a true gentleman, 
feels constrained to mention my work in 
a complimentary spirit if he mentions it 
at all—trust me to see that he does 
mention it—and therefore I run no risk 
of having my feelings hurt. I figure that 


in this way I've had my feelings spared 
more than a thousand times, maybe two 
thousand times. 

On top of all that, yet another boon 
has been vouchsafed me through the 
activities of the cartooning fraternity— 
a boon which is denied to many of my 
fellow men. In my case the prayer of 
Bobbie Burns has been most abundantly 
answered: rot once, but a hundred times, 
Ive seen myself as other see me. The 
fact that no two of them—meaning the 
artists—see me exactly as the rest did, 
merely adds spice and variety and novelty 
to the sensation. 

By the way, I wonder what Sarg is 
going to do to me on the occasion of the 
appearance of this article? Personally, I 
am strong for Sarg's work, but some of 
my female relatives think he is a trifle 
—well, frank. They say it is all very well 
for an illustrator to do the sitter justice, 
but how about showing a little mercy? 

However, that is their criticism and 
not mine. I know that, no matter how far 
Sarg goes in the matter of limning the out- 
ward details of his subject's aspect, he in- 
variably shows the soul shining through. 

Sometimes when Sarg is drawing me the 
soul shines through to an extent where it 
fairly glitters. The credit for this, though, 
is partly mine. I have that kind of soul. 


The Biggest Taxicab Man 


in America 


(Continued from page 38) 


possible this large company, the most 
rosperous of its kind in the country. 
pe than three years ago the Yellow Cab 
Company started in Chicago with forty 
cabs. Now it operates six hundred in Chi- 
cago alone and is rushing out more each 
month. The company invaded New York, 
Philadelphia, and other cities with the same 
standard of service; but soon it was realized 
that the human element, so necessary for 
success, could not be maintained by a com- 
pany whose operations grew too large. So 
these were sold at good profits, and taxicab 
systems are now beirig sold in many cities. 
he company puts cabs on the streets, 
operates them as its own for six months 
or a year, until the business is established, 
and then sends its efficiency experts to 
another city. So that, while Hertz es- 
tablished the Black and White and the 
Yellow cabs in these various cities, he does 
not own or run them except in Chicago. 
All this would not be possible if it were 
not for the wonderful coóperation of the 
men. Every one of them is for Hertz and 
they all know that he is for them. When 
they or their families are ill he has physi- 
Gans and nurses visit the men's homes. 
To lower the cost of living, the company 
buys groceries at wholesale and charges 
employees only one per cent of their pur- 
chases to cover the expense. 
One of the sternest dictates of the com- 


pany is that every man earning more than 
a certain minimum salary should save 
five dollars a week. 

“A man watching his account grow be- 
comes ambitious,” is the explanation given. 
“Our men are among the highest-paid in 
the country and can easily save five dol- 
lars a week. If they don’t show their bank 
books or other evidence of their thrift, we 
do not give them their semi-yearly profit- 
sharing check. Instead, we deposit five 
dollars in the bank each week for the man 
from his salary, and six months later turn 
the bank book over to him, together with 
his check which we held up. If the man 
is unable to save, we give hak the profit- 
sharing check, anyway, providing his wife 
or parents say he turns over all he makes. 

“We never lose the personal element in 
dealing with our men. I know practi- 
cally every one of the drivers personally, 
and most of the two thousand employees. 
No one can be discharged without my 
O. K. 

“Petty controversies between the men 
and their superiors are argued out before 
me. A complaint against a man must be 
made in the presence of the accused, and 
after it is over, both must shake hands 
and make up. Few men ever leave us and 
few are ever discharged. With the excep- 
tion of two men, all of our executives 
graduated from the chauffeur's seat." 


"Hey, 
Tom!" 


O you remember when Tom Sawyer went swimming and 
had everything hidden so carefully so that Aunt Polly 
couldn't find out? 

Aunt P. had sewed up his shirt that morning— 

But Tom carefi re-sewed it, so he thought he was safe. 
But alack and alas, he used black thread instead of white. 

Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
—but you will want to cry as you laugh. For behind the joy 
of youth is the reality of life—the philosophy you did not see 
when you were a boy. 


A E e; 2 
Mars Ayan 
»- 4 $ €^ J b 4 
25 volumes—Novels—Boys' Stories — 
Humor—Essays—Travel—History. 
While he lived, we loved him. He made 
us laugh, so that we had not time to sec 
that his style was sublime, that he was 
biblical in simplicity, that he was to 
America another Lincoln in spirit. 
, We watched for his great white head 
in the crowds—we hung on his every word 
— we smiled, ready to laugh at his least 
word. But now he is gone—we love him— 
yes.—he's still the familiar friend—but 
he has joined the immortals. More than 
Whitman—than Longfellow—than Poe 
or Hawthorne or Irving—he stands for 
America—with the great of the earth— 
the Homer of this new land—a prince of 
men—a king among dreamers—a child 
among children. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism 
of America—the humor, the kindliness, 
the reaching toward a bigger thing, the 
simplicity. In this work we find all things, 
from the ridiculous in “Huckleberry Finn” 
to the sublime of “Joan of Are"—the most 
spiritual book that was ever written in 
the English language, serene and 
lovely beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A 
man who could write two such books as 
“Huckleberry Finn" and “Joan of Arc” 
was sublime in power. His youth and 
his laughter are eternal; his genius will 
never die. 


LOW PRICE SALE 
MUST STOP 


Mark Twain knew what hard times 
meant,—and he wanted everyone in 
America to own & set of his books. So 
one of the last things he asked was that 
we make a set at so low a price that every 
one might own it. He said: e 


price. 

Rising costs make it impossible to con- 
tinue the sale of Mark Twain at a low 
price. New editions will cost very much 
more than this Author's National Edi- 
tion. A few months ago we had to raise 
the price a little. That raise in price was 
a very small one. It does not matter if 
you missed it. But now the price must go 
up again. You must act at once. You 
must sign and mail the coupon now. If 
you want a set at a popular price, do 
not delay. This edition will soon be with- 
drawn, and then you will pay consider- 
ably more for your Mark Twain. 

The last of the edition is in sight. There 
will never again be a set of Mark Twain at 
the present price. Now is your opportu- 
nity to save money. Now—not tomorrow 
—is the time to send the coupon to get 
Mark Twain. 

"o 
Harper & Brothers Amer, 7-18 
Franklin Square 
New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's Works, 
in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, with trimmed edges. If not satisfactory, I 
will return them at your expense. Otherwise I will send you 
$1 within 5 days and $2 a month for 14 months, thus getting 
the benefit of your sale price. 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 
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A Dull Cloudy Day -- 
but a Perfect Snapshot 


Tue remarkable speed of the Gra- 
flex does more than stop motion — 
it makes fully exposed snapshots 
possible in poor light. You'll save 
many an otherwise hopeless picture 
with the aid of the 


GRAFLEX 
| amera 


A unique reflecting camera, that lets you see 
your picture right side up and focus as you 
‘take it; suitable.for any type of work—land- 
scapes, child portraiture, auto races; a camera 
` with an exposure range from “time” to a 
thousandth of a second, and really: simple 
to operate. Ask your dealer for free booklet, 
“Why I Use a Graflex," or write us. 


FOLMER (& SCHWING DEPARTMENT 
, Eastman Kodak Company 


Tc 


Rochester . New York 
p e a l 
ec the picture before you snap it. 
HON Do B E 7 PN EC E ding x A 


R Get Out of the Rut! 


fq Story-Writing Taught „By, 


MSS. criticized, revised, and typed ; also sold 
on commision. Our studenta sell stories to 


MONE Ye as 
WRITING HRSG, De 67 PCR ani 


How To Change Your Life 
4,795 


There are a hundred little enemies of achievement in your home, 
social and business relations. 

They are fear, worry, jealousy, anger, habit, etc. 

They divide your energies and undermine your happiness. 

They cloud your reason and cripple your mental processes. 

They shatter nerves, discourage effort, and damage the controlling 
wisdom of parents. 

New Thought is the power to use against these underminers of 


achievement. 
New Thought Ways 


“The Gist of New Thought," by Paul Ellsworth, is a practical 
working manual of New Thought in eight chapters. It explains: how to Awaken 
Latent Powers; The Supreme Truth on which Joyous, Successful Living is Founded; 
How to Remove the Fundamental Cause of Inharmony; How to be Successful in Your 
Work; How to Enter the Silence; The Cumulative Results of Using New Thought; 
How to Use Affirmations to Heal Yourself; The New Thought Way to the Realization 
ol ires; How to Connect with your Spiritual Supply. 

(war stamps accepted) we will send vou this booklet and 
F or 30 Cents a three months’ trial subscription to Nautilus, leading New 
Thought magazine. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Dr. Orison Swett Marden and Edwin Mark- 
ham are among its contributors. 

Send now and we will include "What I Know About New Thought," by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. D-18, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 
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, small proposition. But, there was a time 


. ter credit in much the same way. Th 


What Put “Pep” into 
John Stevens 


(Continued from page 23) 


because she understands and is helping. 


‘America is filled with millions of that kind 


of women, and may God bless 'em. The 
trouble with these small-town bankers is 
that they look entirely to the financial risk. 
"They forget that sometimes the moral risk 
beats the financial risk a hundred times. 
And it looks as if a man in Pid circum- 
stances, of your character and deportment, 
could be rated AAAr. I'll look you up to- 
morrow—if I can find the time.” 

John Stevens arose somehow. 

' You'll put—money into my business!” 
he said hoarsely. 

“Tsn’t that what you want?” 

“Yes, sir! But it seems so like a dream! 
Money usually comes so hard! . . . I don’t 
know how I can thank you!" 

“That’s all right, son. I said that ordi- 
I don't fool around with such a 


when a good woman inspired me to go af- 
e —— 
they all do it, son. They're all made alike, 
these Yankee wives of ours and—I wish I 
had her with me... now! Oh, we all go 
through these experiences, son, in trying 
to get ahead. I know! I know, too, that 
some small manufactories I have aided 
in this way, when their sponsors were in 
your predicament, have turned out to be 
some of the most profitable investments I 
own!” 

“Thank you, ... sir!” said John again. 

“Don’t need to give me all the thanks. 
Take some of it home to your wife. In the 
long run she'll be the person who'll help 
most in making your success permanent. ' 

When “the man who could do every- 
thing" had removed himself from the 
place somehow, the rich man sat staring, 
dry-eyed and seeing nothing down the 
room and far into space. After a long while 
he swallowed a lump in his throat. 


HEN John Stevens came down- 

stairs from that stupendous inter- 
view in which he discovered that old 
Ezekiel Evans was a man, he encountered 
his wife just leaving the house. The ma- 
tronly daughter Martha was with her. 
They were discussing some activity of the 
local Ladies' Aid Society. 

Blankly she gazed at him. But they 
went out together without explanation. 

* You—you had the courage to go to see 
him after all!” exclaimed his wife in pride 
when they had left the house behind them. 
“And what did he say, John dear? I can 
almost see from your face." 

John related the whole interview to her. 
Then he said: 

“T thought it was to see him that you 
went; and all the time it was only a matter 
with the daughter over a woman's society. 
But, never mind. It’s all come out right, 
RD Ol 

hey came back together to the scrubby 
little brown house. They entered together 
the little kitchen with the great silence 
adrift in it, and the clock cogs on the car- 
pet for John to find later when he re- 
moved his shoes. 
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EVEREADY 


FLASH SIGNALING 


To Call Help or Flash the News 


ENDING “flashograms” by night requires 
no special knack. You can arrange your 
own code or use the Eveready Code with 
which the Eveready dealer will supply you. 


A short flash means a dot. A long flash means a 
dash. Various combinations of dots and dashes 
make up the letters of the alphabet. To illustrate: 


Take a Daylo with you on your vacation. Select from 
77 styles. Look for the name “Eveready DAYLO” 
on the box and on the case. And take an extra 
Eveready TUNGSTEN Battery and Eveready 
Mazda Bulb with you. 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 4a 
Long Island City 

CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO.,Ltd, 

Toronto 


Style No. 2659 
8-mile radius 


on cleat nights 


Educational] Directory 
Schools for Boys Continued 


CASCADILLA 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Private boarding school for boys. Small classes. 
Thorough preparation for college or business life. 
Unsurpassed opportunity for physical develop- 
ment. Gymnasium, athletic field and recreation 
building on Lake Cayuga. Navy outfit of rowing 
machines, shells, etc. Comfortably furnished dormi- 
tories. Congenial and democratic atmosphere. 
Enrollment limited to 125. Carefully,chosen and 
experienced faculty. Catalogue on request. 

W. D. FUNKHOUSER, Ph. D., Principal 
Box 122 Ithaca, New York 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


A state-owned school in the heart of the vigor- 
ous, aggressive West that is developing the 
highest t f manhood. Ideal conditions—bracing 
air, sunsh! nshine, di dry climate. Altitude 3700 feet. Pre; - 
e d C unter College. Reserve Officers ning 


Col. Ja. Jas. «| e ien, Supt. Roswell, New Mexico 


9@ MILITARY 
ST. JOHN'S "Seioor 
Eve ir uere aepo [re d 
cal training. Splendidly equipped buildings. 
athletic ‘eld. 


ymnasium thetic fac- 
ulty. Military discipline. JUNIOR HAL LL, age Da” 


rate school for boys under 13. For catalog ad 
WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Bordentown Military In Institute pr rapere 


ness. Efficient faculty, attantion: 
udy. eer erts 


[RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


nd year. 
New ne and butidings 1 
leg jes and technical schools. Individual 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasi 


Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 
Professional Schools 


Colorado Schools Mines 


Golden 


New Mexico 


Siudy Mining A aa 


Mining more active apd important than ever 


before. Unexcelled location and equipment for 
practical work. Four-year courses in Metal Mining, 
Coal Mining, Metallurgy, and Mining Geology. High 
stan s. Graduates in constant demand. Athletic, 
scientific societies, social club. For catalog address 


REGISTRAR, DEPT. A, SCHOOL OF MINES 
GOLDEN, COLO. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


B. S. in 3 Years—36 Mon 
'if you like. 4day (stint na day ac 
tual work. Short Trade Courses also taught. New 
opens July 2nd. Write for prospectus an particulars. 
SCHOOL 0) oF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
3 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
PR s Foremost Electrical Institute 


War Conditions Demand 
Electrical men with training. Having 


Praised over 2000 young me 
the past 25 years, The 
Bliss Electrical School with He w Ite well equipped shops and 
IE DOERIOCIAN Se pecullarly q ualified to give a condensed 
Fiera Engineering 


Every detail taught. Theory and prac- 
tudents construct dynamos, in- 
stall wiring and test efficiency of elec- 
trical machinery. Course, with diploma, 


=" In One Year 
For practical young men with limited time. 26th year 
opens, September 25th. Catalog. 
123 TAKOMA AVENUE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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In the sitting-room John Stevens took 
his wife in his arms. She returned the ca- 
ress silently. Words would have been ir- 
relevant. 

John Stevens took the lamp and went 
into the room where his boys were sleep- 
ing. He held it above their peaceful faces. 
The youngest had a small grimy arm 
thrown up on the pillow beside him. There 
they lay, with no thought for to-morrow. 
Father stood between them and the world. 
Father, who knew everything, who could 
do everything, was there to protect and 
providel 

John Stevens's throat was full as he 
gazed upon them. He thought of his bit- 
ipw of two short hours before. It was 

rivilege to stand before the sleepin 
ki s and shelter them from the rebuffs o 
an unthinking world. Men had been do- 
ing it, without praise, without any reward 
ue the satisfaction of it, since the world 

n. God made fathers and gave them 
fatherlove for just that! 

ot down-stairs somehow and un- 

dice . With a feeling of strange strength 
he went to his bed. 

A hard, red, work-gnarled mother-hand, 
the sacred misshapen hand of an average 
American workingman's wife, stole out to 
him. The partner of many days of success 
and nights of heartache gathered him in 
the eaters of her arm as she would one of 
her own small boys up-stairs. 

*[—I can’t deceive you, Tn she 
said. “I did start out to see Mr. Evans. 
But—but my courage failed me at the 
door. I—I had to make it a Ladies’ Aid 
Society matter with Martha, as an excuse 
for being there, John. I guess—I guess I’m 
not for much, after all, only, only to 
mind babies, John!” 

But it is on record that whether he 
agreed with her or not, the man felt filled 
with a great and overwhelming satisfac- 
tion. 


The Man Nobody 


Knew 
(Continued from page 30) 


understand j just how Leigh Hunt felt about 
Jennie.” 

* And—how do you think that was?" 

"Very sensitive," said Hilliard, “and 
perse a little repressed and—decrepit." 

e smiled reminiscently. “I suppose there 
are very few things in life that make a 
man feel more mindful of his own crudity 
and general worthlessness than to have a 
child's spontaneous affection." It was the 
testing venture. She looked at him side- 
wise. 

“More than if—if it weren’t a child?” 

“T think so." His tone was faultless. 
“It’s the combination of beautiful inno- 
cence and beautiful ignorance—which 
aren't always synonyms, Miss Durant. 
A woman can make a man feel like Romeo, 
but it takes a very young girl to make him 
feel like Launcelot—at my age." 

“She is adorable, isn't she?’’ His heart 
jumped at her cordial acceptance of his 
statement. ‘‘Only—she’s seventeen, Mr. 
Hilliard." 

“I know,” he said gravely, ‘‘and that's 


Educational Directory 
Schools for Boys and Girls 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where 
boys and girls get a vision of the 
highest purposes of life. 

College Pg estate Business, 


Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Arts and Science. Mili Train- 
ing, Gymnasium and Athletic fields. 
74th year. Endowed—low rates. 
Catalogue. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY ! 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. 
In healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses from 8th 
grade to Ist year college. Also piano, violin, vocal, 
elocution, stenography. Expenses, $350. Catalog. 


THE DEAN, Box GB, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


ushing Academy 

Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced 
school. $400. Six-payment plan. A school worth knowing. 
Send for booklet. H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Ashburnham. 


Dickinson Semi nary kees a Specialty. C Cer 


fifeate 
Business, P Pianos Voice Graf , Exi j “All apo aporte. 
Large jampus ath tie e held.” Geach, wining Two 
Krnnssiuma. = Co-educa: te um Ideals. 
Pres., Bensan C. Conner, D. D., H, Pa. 


DEAN ACADEMY, 52nd Year, Franklin, Mass. 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 


ta 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 
Pillsbury Academy Besutttut healthful location, 
c 
pool, all l, all athletics. Individual instruction. En: 
dowod. d year: Catal 


Mrxnesora, Owatonna. "Mio B. Price, Ph. D., Principal. 
Grand River Institute 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic Trai: 
presioa Training in America. Connected wi 
hman's Empire Theatre and Companies. For infor- | 
mation ip to THE SECRETARY 


2 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
Emerson College of Oratory 


est School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 

in America. Summer Session. 38th 
Sept. 23rd. Address HARRY SEY- 
MOUR } 088, Huntington Chambers, 


"School of 12990 tained. 80 per ct. holding 
School of (55r vos Sümmer Courses. 


tions. 


|. Expression." Year opens October 
Y, 305 Pierce ., Boston, Mass. 
Schools and School of Music 


— Training Schools and School of Music - 
Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Dine. Haonoris 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 29th 
year we have been placing graduates in pa: pne 
tions. Dormitories. nent For cat [edem 
talog and full in- 


tion, adequate equipment. AE. cata 

formation address 

Michigan, Detroit. Pate West ‘Grand Boulevard. 
FEST ALOESLT ROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
dergarten School. Overlooks Lake Take Michigan. 


A Kin 
22nd yr. Deins È t. 17. Diploma 2 pts.— 
I. Kindergarten ina Sep 1 Dip “Biayeround Wo Workers. 


University Lecturers. Went ited. 
Registrar, Box 28, 616-' a2 8o. Michigan be Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
I———————————— C 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 
2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Endorsed Ad the world's sroatent musicians and in 

charge of the recognized musical leaders of Washing- 


grand opera, lan- 
t con- 


EE UE 


‘ton. Voice, piano. Hes rera 
guages, classic cing, gocompanying. Frequen: 
certs by world-renowned artists. quiries solicited 


from students with best social and references, 
Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Principals 


€ o> Bea 


mr 
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Earns 330000 A Year Because 
He Never Forgets 


The story of two clerks in New York City 


NE had developed an accurate memory 
—the other was always forgetting. The 
man with the accurate memory proved 


himself invaluable to his employers. 
Facts and figures he had at his finger tips. He 
could always be counted on to do anything he 
was told because his employers found that he 
always remembered. 

The other man was never sure of anything. 
He always "guessed" or “thought,” but never 

to know. 

The man with the memory is now, a few 
years later, the head of a giant publishing enter- 
prise with an interest in the business and a 
salary of $30,000 a year. 

The man who could never remember is a 

ty bill collector at a salary of approximately 

20 a week. 

As the executive who employed these two 
men when they started in—and who knows them 
both well, says: ''The success of one and the 
failure of the other are largely due to one's re- 
markable memory and the other's inability to 
remember." 

And this is absolutely typical of thousands 
of cases—the men who are holding big executive 
jobs—the men who have charge of big affairs 
—the men whose judgments must be relied 
upon for momentous decisions involving thou- 
sands of dollars, are the men who have air 
tight memories. It is said that Judge Gary 
has one of the most marvelous memories of 
any man in America, and if you interviewed 
one e big executive after another you would find 

the predominating characteristics a 
Eeen, dependable memory. There is no at- 
tribute of success more 
important. 


A Good Memory 
Is Not a Gift 


A great many people 
have the idea that the 
ability to remember a 
large number of faces, 
facts and figures is a gift 
—that you have to come 
by it naturally. Nothing 
could be further from the 
truth. Any man, woman 
or child of average intel- 
ligence can easily and 
quickly acquire an in- 
fallible memory. 

When Mr. Roth, the 
famous memory expert, 
first determined to culti- 
vate his a. he did it 
because he had probably 
the poorest memory of 
any man he ever knew. He 
actually couldn't remem- 
ber a man's name twenty 
seconds. He forgot so 
many things that he knew 
he couldn't succeed un- 
less he did learn to re- 
member. 

Today there are over 
ten thousand people in 
the United States whom 
Mr. Roth has met at 
different times—most of 
them only once—whom he 
can instantly name on 


EVIDENCE 


sight. 
Mr. Roth can, and has, 
hundreds of times at 


dinners and lectures asked fifty or sixty people 
to tell him their names and telephone numbers, 
and then, after turning his back while they 
changed seats, has picked each one out by 
name and told him his telephone number 
and business connection. 

These gre only a few of the scores of other 
equally "impossible" things that Mr. Roth 
can do—and yet a few years ago he couldn't 
remember a man's name twenty seconds. 


You Will Have Downright Fun 
While Learning 


Mr. Roth's system which he has developed 
through years of study, and which he has taught 
in class to hundreds of business men and others 
throughout the country in person, is so easy 
that a twelve-year-old child can learn it, and 
it is more real fun than any game you play 


solely for pleasure. 
Not only mii you enjoy every moment you 
spend on the Course but so will your entire 


family—even small children can join in the fun. 


A Better Memory in One Evening 


You get results in the first few moments. 
Fifteen minutes after you start the first lesson 
you will see a decided difference in your power 
to remember. No other course in any subject 
has ever been devised that accomplishes such 

quick, tangible results. 

And. a single evening spent on the first les- 
son will absolutely double your memory power 
—and may do even more just as it has for thou- 
sands of others. 


Amazing 
Memory 
Feats of 
David M. 
Roth 
The New York 
Tribune said: 
“David M. 
Roth gave a prac- 
tical demonstra- 


tion of memor 
at the lunc 


meeting of the 
Ro Club at 
the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. 


DAVID M. ROTH 


"Mr. Roth asked the men at any four tables 
to call out their names. This they did—32 of 
them. Then the speaker turned his back and 
they changed seats. Mr. Roth then proceeded 
to call each one by name and went through 
them without error. Other astonishing illus- 
trations were given.” 


The Seattle Post Intelligencer said: 


“Of the 150 members of the Seattle Ro! 
Club at a luncheon yesterday not one left wit! 
the slightest doubt that Mr. Roth could do all 
claimed for him. Rotarians at the meeting 
had topinch themselves to see whether they 
were awake or not 


“Mr. Roth started his exhibition by asking 
sixty of those present to introduce themselves 
by name to him. Then he waved them aside 
and requested a member at the blackboard 
to write down names of firms, sentences and 
mottoes on numbered squares, meanwhile 
sit with his back to the writer and only 
learning the positions by oral report. After this 
he was asked by different Rotarians to tell 
what was written down in various specific 
squares, and gave the entire list without a 
m e. 


“After finishing with this, Mr. Roth singled 
out and called by name the sixty men to 
whom he had been Introduced earlier, who in 
the meantime had changed seats and had mixed 
with others present '' 


Just think what this will mean to you—to 
have twice as good a memory—to have a mem- 
ory that will enable you instantly to see a new 
world of facts, figures, faces, addresses, phone 
numbers, selling points, data and all kinds of 
mental pictures with less than one hundredth 
of the effort you now spend in trying to remem- 
ber without success. 

The reason Mr. Roth can guarantee to double 
your memory in one evening is because he gives 
you the boiled down, crystallized secret right at 

The Independent (and 


Publishers of 


who started together 
a few years ago, side by side, each earning $12 a wee 


the start —then how far you care to go in fur- 
ther multiplying your ability to remember will 
depend simply on how far you want to go—you 
can easily and quickly deep your memory to 
such an extent that you can everything M 
Roth can do. He makestheact of rememberi ng 
an easy, natural, automatic process of the min 


You Need Never Forget Again 


Thousands of sales have been lost because the 
salesman forgot some selling point that would have 
closed the order. Many men when they are called 
upon to speak, fail to put over their message or to 
make a good Impression because they have been 
unable to remem! just what they wanted to say. 
Many decisions involving thousands of dollars have 
been made paway because the man responsible 
didn't remember all the facts bearing on the situa- 
tion, and thus used poor judgment. In fact, there 
isn't a day but that t the average business man 
forgets to do from one to a dozen that would 
have increased his profits. There are no greater 
words in the English e descriptive of business 
Inefficiency than the two little words, “I forgot.” 

After a few hours spent with Mr. Roth's Course 
the fear as well as the edy of forgetting will 
have passed forever. You w Il be fairly amazed and 
fascinated at the new sense of confidence and power 
that will be yours. 

Not only that, but you will have a sense of free- 
dom that you never felt before. You will be forever 
freed of the memorandum , the notebook, and 
other artificial helps to which most of us are slaves. 


Try Before You Buy 


So confident are the publishers, the Independent 
Corporation, of the remarkable value of the Roth 
Memory Course to every reader of this magazine 
that they want you to test out his system in your 
own home before you decide to buy. The Course 
must sell itself to you by actually increasing your 
memory before you obligate yourself to spend a 
penny. 


Only $5 If You Keep It 


Mr. Roth's fee for personal instruction to classes 
limited to fifty members, is $1.000, but in order to 
secure nation-wide dis- 
tribution for the Roth 
Memory Mail Course in 
a single season the pub- 
lishers have put the 
perce at only $5—a lower 

re than any course of 
ite kind has ever been 
sold for before and which 
contains the very same 


Remember 
Instantly 


material in permanent 
form as is given in the 
personal $1 |! Course, 


And bear in mind—you 
don’t have to pay, even 
the small fee asked unless 
after a test in your own 
home you decide to keep 


Send No Money 


Don't send a single 
penny. Merely fll out 
and mail the cou n. ud 
return post, charg 
prepaid the mco 

th Memory Course 
will be sent to your 
home. 

Study it one evening 
—more if you like—then 
if you feel that you can 
afford not to keep this 
great ald to more dollars 
— -to bigeer responsibilities—to fullest success in 
life, mail it back to the publishers within five days 
and you will owe nothing, 

If a better memory means only one-tenth as much 
to you as It has to thousands of other business men 
and women, mail the coupon today—NOW—but 
don't put it off and forget—as those who need the 
Course the very worst are apt to do. Send the 
coupon in or write a letter now before the low 
introductory price is withdrawn. 


Send me the Roth Memory Course complete in 
I will either send you $5 or return 


seven lessons. I w u 
the Course within five days after receiving it. 


seri] ] |n n 


reete tnnt. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


The Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modi- 
fication is the highest 
form of successful infant 
feeding. Those who 
study the care and feed- 
ing of their babies most 
carefully are using 
Mellin’s Food because 


they have proved it best. 


Write today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin's Food 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Ž NS EG 

I can make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time. Write for my book 
“HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENMAN” 
and beautiful specimens, all Free, Your 
name elegantly written on a card if you 
;| enclose stamp ^ W. TAMBLYN, 

480 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
! With the MORLEY 


Ny 
e 
“NON’ 


PHONE, I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 


ri " 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the cars what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 


fortable, weightless 
and harmless Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand soid. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg. Phila. 


why I’m so conscious of my own senility. 
Because all that beautiful innocence and 
ignorance is doomed, Miss Durant—who 
knows that I’m not the very last person 
to see it? To-day, I’m only a much older 
man, someone she likes; to-morrow, I 
may be a man without the ‘only’, and the 
more she liked me, the less she’d show it. 
But there’s been mighty little of that sort 
of thing for me in the last few years from 
anybody, and I do appreciate it, and I’m 
not ashamed of it, either.” 

“No,” she said, “you couldn't be. 
You're too human." She smiled at him, 
and he was transported at the sight of 
her sympathy. “If I were in your place, 
I'd want to feel the same way about it." 

He thanked her in his heart. He had 
saved both Angela and himself, and held 
his pristine advantage. 

But there was no dupuding the fact that 
he had made an active enemy out of War- 
ing, and an alert rival out of Armstrong. 
He smiled grimly as he looked at the man 
ahead. 

“Mr. Armstrong seems to be very nerv- 
ous," he said. 

* Does he? I haven't noticed it." 

“Not that I can blame him for wanting 
to be in my place. On the contrary, I'm 
sorry for him." 

“That shows a very good disposition,” 
she said demurely. 

* Perhaps it does, and perhaps it doesn't. 
I believe every man owes it to himself 
to get what he wants. If he does, he's a 
success; if he doesn’t—it’s his own fault." 

As he said this, they came abreast of 
the others, and Armstrong, who had 
heard the final sentence, whirled toward 
Hilliard. 

“ Regardless of methods?" he demanded. 

* Why—to some extent," laughed Hil- 
liard. “Why not?" 

Armstrong delayed, so that the two 
men were a few paces behind the rest of 
the group. “Im interested to know just 
how far you’d carry that theory.” 

“As far as Syracuse, at an 

“Ts that your regular creed, 
liard?” 

“My creed isn’t composed of words, 
Mr. Armstrong, but of actions.” 

They had spoken so quietly that no one 
perceiving them would have remotely 
suspected that a challenge had been 
offered and accepted. 

“Actions do speak louder, of course.” 

“Mine,” said Hilliard, “will give you 
no offense. But—I generally get what I 
want.” 

“So do I. Shall we shake hands on it?" 
Armstrong was very affable, but tremen- 
donsly in earnest. 

“With pleasure. I can count on your 
generosity, I see.” 

“ And I on your courtesy.” 

“Thank you.” He went complacently 
forward; but inwardly he was steeped 
in perturbation. The man was so deadly 
sure of himself. Could it be that he was 
tatitly engaged to Carol, so that Hilliard 
was only making a fool of himself? 

Armstrong laughed gently. It was like 
a dagger thrust in Hilliard’s heart. 


rate.” 


r. Hil- 


R. RUFUS BRISSENDEN WAR- 
ING (he was especially fond of the 
ham in that sandwich) occupied, during 
business hours in the summer months, the 
smallest cubicle of the largest suite in the 


White Memorial Building. Mr. Rufus 


Brissenden Waring was fond of legal 
words and technical expressions, he would 
have told you quite naturally that he was 
an alumnus in Arts of Colgate University 
of the class of 1914; and he would also 
have said that he had matriculated at 
Syracuse University, in the College of 
Law, last autumn, and that he was pur- 
suing the preise courses leading to the 
deee of LL. B. His ambition, then, was 
to become an attorney and counselor-at- 
law, master in chancery, and member of 
the New York Bar. He was exactly twen- 
ty-one years old; a youthful prodigy, and 
not entirely unconscious of it. He was 
serving, during the long vacation, as the 
youngest clerk in a very successful law 
firm, with nothing but the office boy be- 
tween himself and oblivion. 

To judge from his attitude and from 
his ignorance that a man was laughing 
at him from the doorway, he was engaged 
in matters of the last importance. Before 
him on the scarred desk, a score of calf- 
bound volumes, ranged in toppling piles, 
awaited his attention. Young Mr. War- 
ing, his pencil gripped firmly, sat on the 
brink of his swivel chair, studying cases. 

The month was late August and Mr. 
Waring was deliquescent from the heat. 
Now and then, as his intellect swooped 
down upon some unprotected fact, he 
scrawled a note on the topmost of the 
ecg sheets—scrawled it without taking 

is eyes from the printed page; detached 
the sheet, and added it to the heap of 
similar notes beside his blotter. hey 
were cabalistic memoranda, but they 
seemed to be highly inspirational, for 
young Mr. Waring’s eyes gleamed where- 
ever he caught one. 


Pittsburgh Mining Co. vs. Spooner. 74 
Wis. 307. 

Veiser vs. V. S. Board & Paper Co. 
Fed. Rep. 340. 

Lomita vs. Robinson. 154 Cal. 36. 
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"THE man in the doorway grinned more 
broadly. 

* Busy, Rufe?" 

Mr. Rufus Brissenden Waring fairly 
bounded from surprise. 

“Oh!—Jack!” He exhaled mightily in 
relief. “You. scared the daylight out of 
me! Comeon in.” He removed the books 
from a second chair. “I want to talk to 
you, anyway.” He went to the door and 
closed it. 

“Something very hush?” asked Arm- 


strong, amused. 
“Ra-ther!” Young Mr. Waring sat 
down. “Look here, Jack, what's your 


private opinion about this man Hilliard?” 
“Its a broad question, Counselor." 
“Well, go ahead and answer it." 
Armstrong regarded him quizzically. 
“Any ulterior motive?" 
“You said something! 
me, Jack. This is serious." 
Armstrong stopped grinning. “Excuse 
me, Rufe; I didn’t know. Why, I think 
he’s a mighty pleasant, affable sort of a 
erson—and a wonderfully good mixer. 
e’s gone further in a month here than 
most strangers would have in a year. 
Everybody in town seems to like him very 
much. Isn’t that enough?” 
“ No; make it explicit. Go into details.” 
* Well—he's extremely generous, and—” 
“Sure?” snapped Waring. 
“Well, he gave a thousand dollars to 
the Red Cross, and—” 


Please answer 
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That lad of yours, over seas. 

All that is humanly possible is be- 
ing done to see to it that he is well fed, 
well clothed and efficiently equipped. 
Organizations like the Y. M. C. A., 
are looking to his physical comfort, 
healthful recreation and clean fun. 
If he is sick or wounded the Red 
Cross will provide for him with ten- 
der, loving care. | 

Yet there is one thing that will 
bring a smile to his face and a joy to 
his heart that none of these can give; 
that only you can give— 
your photograph. : 


There's a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Receding gums mean 
a flattened mouth 


OUR out of five 

ople over forty 
have Pyorrhea 
(Riggs Disease) — and 
many under this age. 
So their lips are flat, and 
their mouths age quick- 
ly. Their breath is any- 
thing but sweet, ir 
teeth are both loose 
and unsound. 


„How can you recog- 
nize Tyres symp- 
toms? Gum tenderness 
is the forerunner of 
Pyorrhea. Bleeding 
gums indicate Pyor- 
rhea. Loosening teeth 
indicate Pyorrhea. 

At tooth-brush time 
use Forhan's which 
ositively prevents 

rrhea — if used in 
time and used consist- 
ently. First it brings 
prompt relief to gum 
tenderness or gum 
bleeding. Thenit 
hardens gums and 
makes them firm, 
healthy defenses 
against a seepage of 
organic disease 
germs into the system. 

And in preventing 
fes "shrinkage 

orhan's prevents 
tooth looseness 
tooth-base decay 

Ordinarytooth pastes 
do not control the 
causes of these ills. 

Forhan's not only is 
| extremely effective 
as a gum normalizer 

tin addition is a 
scientific tooth 
cleanser, too. It is 
cool, antiseptic, 
pleasant. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan's 
and consult a den- 
A tist immediately for 
special treatment. 

30c and 55c tubes 
. All Druggists 

FORHAN CO, 
1936th Ave., N.Y. 

Rend for 
Trial Tube Free 


AGENTS: $40 A W 


New hosiery proposition for men, women and children. 
All styles, colors fancy stripes 
including the finest line of silk hose. 


Guaranteed One Year; Most wear 1? months 


spect in every home. Often sell dozen 


hie Writing L. G. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard 


HARRY A. SMITH 
328-221 N. Wells St., Chieago, Ill. 


EAR 


The Magniphone is the latest achieve- 
ment of Science in its ability to aid 
failing ears and overcome deafness. 
Try it at home free and test your ears; 
we pay all expenses. Old instruments 
taken in exchange. All who need 
scientific aid should try this wonderful 
instrument. Information sent FREE. 
MAGNIPHONE CO.. De 
EAEEPREC etm gene 
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“Honest? That’s news to me.” 

“He did it, just the same. And he’s 
promised to contribute again if we can’t 
make up the quota. And he’s given a lot 
to the other war funds, too. He’s got bales 
of money. He—" 

“Sure he's got bales of it? Any proof?" 
No member of the Appellate Division 
could have been more critical of the evi- 
dence. 

“He must have, Rufe. Since he went 
down to the Onondaga, it’s costing him 
a tremendous pile to live, and he’s given 
away such a lot besides, and he’s bought 
a car—you ought to have seen the way 
he bought it! Carol and I were with him. 
He went into a place and took a roadster 
with about as much fuss as I’d make 
buying a cigar. Just wrote out a check, 
and it was all over. People who haven’t 
money don't do business that way" 

“Humph! How much do you think he's 

t?” 

Armstrong began to be really attentive. 

“What’s on your mind, Rufe?” 

“Tl tell you later; answer the ques- 
tion.” Armstrong’s native conservatism 
made him pause. 

“Why, I'd judge he’s living at the rate 
of twenty-five thousand a year at the 
minimum. And he’s retired, too; so I 
should say he’d need half a million or so 
to keep up that gait.” 

* Humph! What do you think he's 
hanging around Syracuse for?" 

Armstrong reddened. - 

* Why, he says he likes it. He hasn't. 
any home—maybe he'll settle down here." 

*So this is about the way you size him 
up: rich, retired, nothing to do, generous, 
affable, popular, charitable, and hanging 
around Syracuse because he likes it. That 
about right?" 

“Pretty nearly. Why?" 

Waring inhaled powerfully. 

* Remember that Sunday we had din- 
ner at Carol's house?" 

“Yes.” 


“YVER since that day," said Waring, 
also growing red, “I haven’t liked that 
man. I—well, never mind, but I've got a 
darned good reason not to. And you know 
how it is, Jack; when you've got good and 
sufficient grounds for not liking a man, 
you sort of take that as presumptive evi- 
dence that he's got other defects you don't 
know anything about. And—I don’t like 
him. And I said something to Angela 
about it, and we had a—misunderstand- 
ing. And then we've had one after another. 
She’s crazy about him. Perfectly crazy. 
And day before yesterday she was pretty 
much upset, or she probably wouldn’t 
have let this out; but it seems that this 
man Hilliard has been talking to her father 
about some of his mining schemes—and 
Cullen’s going to put up some money. 
And I don’t like the looks of it.” 

“What!” Armstrong was no longer 
quizzical. 

“ Angela said so. She said it's.an under- 
writing scheme. She said Hilliard's going 
to make her father a multi-millionaire or 
some rot like that. Now of course it may 
be all right, Jack, but I don't like it. If this 
man Hilliard has bales of money, what's 
he picking up small change from Mr. Cul- 
len for? And if his scheme's any good, 
why doesn't he take it to New York, 
where money's raised for big deals?" 

* But, Rufe! You haven't any cause to 


imagine it isn't straight business. He's 
under obligations to Mr. Cullen; why 
wouldn’t he let him in on a good thing, if he 
had one? And if Hilliard had any. idea 
of getting anything from Cullen dishon- 
orably, wouldn't he have stayed on as 
their guest? Wouldn't he have used every 
last hold on Cullen he could get?" 

* Well, I'll have to give him credit for 
that much," said Waring reluctantly. 
* But you know when you once get a sus- 
picion—and you and I are pretty much 
in the same boat—" 

“How do you mean?" demanded Arm- 
stong uickly. 

“Well—Carol and Angela. He’s after 
one or the other of ’em, and I don’t know 
which. Neither does anybody else. That’s 
why I thought I'd like to have this con- 
ference with you. We're in the same boat. 
So I've been looking up the law on pro- 
moters,” 


RMSTRONG, stirred more by the 

reference to Carol than by his young 

friend’s suspicions, put out a calming 
hand. 

“ Rufus, you’re much too excited. Let’s 
start fresh from the beginning. Henry 
Hilliard had a good reason for coming up 
here, didn’t he? And a mighty friendly 
reason, too.” 

“Yes, T'll have to concur in that." 

“And you can't blame him for having 
the Cullens like him, can you?" 

[11 No-o." 

* And everybody's been pretty nice to 
him, haven't they?" 

* Why, I'd say so." 

“Any reason why he shouldn't stay 
here if he enjoys it?" 

* Well—" 

“So all you're rioting about is his let- 
ting Mr. Cullen in on a business deal. And 
you'd never think twice about it if it 
weren't for some misunderstanding of 
yours with Angela." 

“Well, even if I waive—” 

“And so you're suspicious of all his 
best qualities!" Armstrong laughed kind- 
ly. "Why, Rufe, there's nothing to be 
ditirbed about! The one thing you do 
have to keep in mind is this: It doesn't 
do the least good in the world to despise 
peu enemies. You never 

now what they’re thinking about you. 
The best way to handle it is to remember 
that the other fellow is probably just as 
much fussed up about it as you are, and 
maybe more. And you haven’t anything 
to worry about, anyway.” 

* Why haven't I?' asked Waring dog- 


gedly. 

a eee I have. But it doesn't make 
me think he isn't square." 

'The embryo attorney and counsellor- 
at-law (master in chancery and member 
of the New York Bar) looked feelingly at 
his heap of miscellaneous notes. 

“Tm not telling all I know, Jack,—not 
even to you. But I think you're wrong. 
I—I’ve got some evidence; only—” 

“Circumstantial?” 

“No; direct. Evidence of my own eye- 
sight. It's conclusive." Armstrong bright- 
ened, remembered that he was Teren 
two fires, and sobered instantly. 

“ But let’s give Hilliard the benefit of all 
the doubts there are.. ..You know, 
Rufe, one of the platitudes that makes 
me maddest is that old one about every- 
thing being fair in love and war—it’s so 


-— 
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Ashamed of Corns 


As People Should Be—They Are So Unnecessary 


The instinct is to hide a corn. And to cover the pain 
with a smile. 

For people nowadays know that a corn is passé. And 
that naught but neglect can account for it. 

It is like a torn gown which you fail to repair. Ora 
spot which you fail to remove. The fault lies in neglecting a 
few-minute duty —just as with a corn. 

Any corn pain can be stopped in a moment, and stop- 
ped for good. Any corn can be ended quickly and com- 
pletely. 

All that is necessary is to apply a little Blue-jay plaster. 
It is done in a jiffy. It means no inconvenience. 

Then a bit of scientific wax begins its gentle action. In 
two days, usually, the whole corn disappears. Some old, 
tough corns require a second application, but not often. 

Can you think of a reason for paring corns and letting 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 


Large Package 25c at Druggists 
Small Package Discontinued (888) 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., CHICAGO and NEW YORK: 


AE Merit, pian atm a - a 


them continue? Or for using harsh or mussy applications? 
Or of clinging to any old-time method which is now taboo? 

Or for suffering corns—for spoiling hours—when 
millions of others escape? 

Can you think of a reason for not trying Blue-jay? Itis 
a modern scientific treatment, invented by a famous chem- 
ist. It is made by a house of world-wide fame in the making 
of surgical dressings. 

It has ended corns by the tens of millions—corns which 
are just like yours. It is easy and gentle and sure, as you 
can prove for yourself tonight. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. If it does as we say, keep it 
by you. On future corns apply it the moment they appear. 
That will mean perpetual freedom. A corn ache, after that, 
will be unknown to you. 


How Blue-jay Acts 
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A is a thin, soft pad which 


stops the pain by relieving the 
pressure. 

B is the B&B wax, which gently 
ly After that, one doesn't feel the 


undermines the corn. Usual 
it takes only 48 hours to end the 
corn completely. 

C is rubber adhesive which 


sticks without wetting. It wraps 

around the toe and makes the 

plaster snug and comfortable. 
Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. 


corn. The action is gentle, and 
applied to the corn alone. So the 
corn disappears without soreness. 


a 
3| 
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Run Oap 


imparts to 


her skin 


afresh.winning glow 


Resinol Soap merits the appre- 
ciation of discriminating men and 
women. The most costly of soaps 
could not be more delightfully 
cleansing or purer—indeed,..few 
fancy soaps can equal Resinol Soap 
in perfect freedom from harsh, irri- 
tating alkali. In addition, Resinol 
Soap contains just enough of that 
soothing, healing Resinol medica- 
tion to relieve clogged, irritated 
pores, reduce the tendency to oili- 
ness and pimples, and give the 
skin that healthy glow which goes 
with a clear eye and a clear brain. 


Those who have once formed 
the habit of being beautiful will 
rarely consent to be without 
Resinol Soap for their toilet. It 
helps to build good complexions 
without making extra demands 
on your already overcrowded day, 
and as for expense it doubtless 
costs no more—perhaps even 
less—than the soap which you are 
at present using. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. For a trial 
cake, free, write to Dept. 12-F, Resinol 
Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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Free! 


Law-trained, men win. quick success in. business 
because they have learned to act with sound 
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Thousands of these men, now successful execu- 
tives at large salaries, have taken the Blackstone 
Course and profited by it. You, too, can learn law 
in your spare time through the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the Blackstone Insti- 
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our 118-page book. 
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untruthful. Fairness is fairness, no mat- 
ter where you find it. Look at this war, 
and see what's come of that platitude!" 

Waring sighed dispiritedly. 

“Oh, I suppose that's the way it would 
look to a reasonable man—I’m not rea- 
sonable about it, somehow." 

Armstrong rose, and put out his hand. 

“There’s enough real trouble in the 
world without anyone trying to dig up 
any more, Rufe," he said. “Cheer up! 
Just play fair and work your darndest 
and wait to see what happens: that's 
what Pm doing." 

“PII do the best I can, Jack." 

The law student watched his older 


| friend out of the door, and turned back to 


his disordered desk. He picked up the 
last sheet of his notes, relinquished it, 
selected an intermediate sheet and read 
slowly: *' Veiser vs. U. S. Board and Paper 


| Co. 107 Fed. Rep. 340. The promoter of a 


company stands in the relation of a trustee 
to it, and to those who become subscribers to 
its stock, as long as he retains the power of 
control over, it." 

“If it isn't a corporation it's a partner- 
ship," said Waring, “and if it isn't a part- 
nership, he's acting as an individual. Any 
way you look at it he's personally responsi- 
ble. And—" He thought judicially of 
what Armstrong had said to him. “Oh, 
well," said Waring, dropping into his 
chair. “A man that would—would do 
what Ae did isn't so blamed fair that he 
won't take a little watching once in a 
while. I'll take a chance and damn hin, 
anyway. And I guess it won’t do me 
any harm to know the law, either!” 


I: HAD been a difficult problem for 
Hilliard, a difficult and exhausting 
problem, and although he had often solved 
it to his own satisfaction, it possessed 
the irritating quality of refusing to stay 
solved. Once or twice each day he was 
compelled to attack it anew, to grapple 
with itand master it; but just as often ashe 
considered that it was forever conquered, 
it gathered up its strength and crawled 
indomita Hy back to lock with him again. 

For thirty days he had listened to the 
eulogies of Dicky Morgan. He had heard 
from countless sources the same belief 
repeated, that Dicky Morgan, given time 
and counsel, would have made the city as 
proud of him for his intrinsic worth as it 
now was proud of him for his military 
valor. This praise of Dicky Morgan had 
at first stunned Hilliard; later it had 
abrased his soul. He longed to take the 
city to his heart, to reveal himself, to 
answer for Dicky Morgan's failure and 
to pledge himself to the achievement 
which Dicky Morgan's friends had prophe- 
sied; and then he was SN by 
the recollection that he had made this 
course impossible. He had established 
himself too strongly; there was no 
defending the glamour he had spread 
thickly over the name of Dicky Morgan; 
there was no explaining the myriad of 


| deceits which went to make up the entity 


called Hilliard. If he had only known that 
all his deceptions were, needless! If he had 
only known that Dicky Morgan could 
have come home, and been forgiven! 
What anguish he could have saved—and 


| what repentance! 


But, as it was, he was exalted by the 


| new repute which was slowly attaching 


to him. He had a curious sense of civic 
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For lively out-o-door appetites 


T the close of a long sum- 

mer Sunday—supper on 

the lawn--and a Swift’s Pre- 

mium Ham, baked to a tempting 
brownness! 


The first whiff of its steaming 
fragrance makes everybody "hun- 
gry as a bear.” How appetiz- 
ingly the tender pink slices curl 
from the knife! How satisfying 
to out-o'-door appetites is the 
mellow flavor! 


This flavor is due to the long, 
slow Premium cure--to the 
hanging in the warm, sweet 
smoke of smoldering wood fires 
until each Premium Ham has 
become wonderfully savory and 
delicate through and through. 


Whenever you buy, look for 
the Swift's Premium brand 
which distinguishes this finer 
ham. Ask your dealer to show 
you the label. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift s Premium Ham 
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= The Most Delightful Evening 


We've Spent in Years 


Y first impression was that Mr. 

and Mrs. Brown were gifted con- 

versationalists. But I soon saw 
that there was something more to their 
charm than readiness of expression and 
nicety of diction. They had things to tell 
you! For instance, when the question of 
statesmanship came up in a discussion of 
an important measure pending before 
Congress, I was amazed to hear Mr. 
Brown draw a striking parallel between 
the present case and one that occurred 
centuries ago in the history of Greece. As 
a result, I saw some vital points in the 
present issue that I had heretofore been 
unaware of. Then when we discussed the 
new Gothic art museum to be erected 
in our city, both Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
took us into the wondrous realm of archi- 
tecture, describing clearly for us the his- 
tory and characteristics of Gothic and 
Doric architecture. I understood then 
why Mr. Brown had been elected to the 
building committee. 

At another time my wife remarked on a 
beautiful vase that graced a nearby ped- 
estal. It was an exquisite thing and looked 
costly. But when Mrs. Brown told us the 
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small price she paid for it we could scarcely 
believe. She had picked it up in an an- 
tique shop, recognizing it as a rare piece of 
Japanese pottery. She then went on to 
charm us with the story of the design of 
the vase and a description of the unique 
mode of the modeling and baking. 

Thus, we were entertained for the eve- 
ning. Whatever the subject be, it seems 
that the Browns were informed on the 
subject and could make it an absorbing 
topic of conversation. 


The Secret of Charm 


Of course I soon put down the Browns as people 
of extended education, but you can imagine my 
surprise when Brown later told me that neither he 
nor his wife had ever gotten beyond a common 
school education. "For several years," Brown 
began, “I had been selling tools for a big house. I 
worked hard and long, but, for the life of me, I could 
not improve my position or earnings. One day I 
was sent to call on a man who had the reputation 
of being a ‘hard customer.’ On entering I noticed 
that his walls were covered with pictures of fine 
English Draft Horses. Being raised on a farm and 
always fond of horses, | forgot myself for a moment 
in admiration of one big picture of a superb horse 
and remarked aloud on the magnificent head. I 
then caught myself and started to talk tools, but 
my man stopped me short and switched back to 
the subject of horses—and I knew where his heart 


lay. 

"Well, I sold the ‘hard customer’ and left with an 
invitation to visit him in the country, where he pur- 
sued his hobby of raising draft horses. And why 
did I sell him? Not merely because I had good tools 
to offer, but largely because I had found a point 
of contact with him. That incident woke me up. 
That night I went home and told my wife that here- 
after I was going to be able to talk intelligently and 
interestingly on subjects other than the weather 
and my tools. The thing | had planned to do was 
some good, careful reading, but I soon found this 
method to be too much for a busy man or woman. 
Then it was that I learned of the Mentor Associa- 
tion, an association formed just for the identical 
thing I was seeking. My wife and I joined the 
Mentor Association and by giving only five minutes 
a day to the matter furnished us at regular intervals, 
we have been helped more than we can ever esti- 
mate in words or money.” 


What Membership Brings You 


The Mentor Association is a group of men and 
women, now numbering one hundred thousand, 


who have determined to learn just one new worth- 
while thing every day. 

Membership in the Mentor Association entitles 
you to six distinct services: 

First—24 issues of "The Mentor” bringing a 
beautifully printed and illustrated story every two 
weeks, all about one subject, written by a leading 
authority upon the subject—300 pages during the 
year. 

Second—600 beautiful illustrations, distributed 
during the year through the text of the 24 issues of 
“The Mentor.” 

Third—144 gravure or color pictures, reproduced 
on heavy paper, all ready for framing, in deep rich 
tones that bring out all the beauty of the originals. 


_If you bought these in an art store they would cost 


you from 50c to $1.00 each. On the back of each 
picture is a crisp five-minute description of the 
subject that is portrayed. 

Fourth— Answers to any question on Art, Travel, 
Literature, History, Nature or Architecture, the 
Theater—any subject, in fact—each answer by an 
authority. 

Fifth—Authoritative Club Programs. Any pro- 
gram you may want for a club, a reading circle, a 
literary afternoon or evening. Your entire club 
program will be outlined for the year. 


All for About 1c a Day 


One of the surprising things 
about the Mentor Association 
is its low cost, made possible 
by the large membership. 
Were this information to be ` 
prepared especially for you it 
would cost a great many 
thousands of dollars, but be- 
cause the cost is distributed 
among many the cost to each 
isnominal—Aa little morethan 
a cent a day! But you may 
examine the Mentor care- 
fully before sending any 
money, and if you are not 
entirely satisfied your mem- 
bership will be immediately 
cancelled if you notify us 
within 10 days. Otherwise 
only $1.00 on receipt of 
bill, and $1.00 a month for 
three months. This is a spe- 
cial offer and may never ap- 
pear here again. So mail the 
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Great American Inven- 


coupon to-day. You have 
everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. 


The Mentor Association, Dept. 57, 116 
East 16th St., New York. 


Goodbye to spring breaks 
and squeaks; save wear and 
tear on machinery; in- 
crease tire and gas mileage. 
Put on the 
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Spring Cover and Lubricator 


Keeps out dust, dirt, rust, squeaks—while antomatically 
oiling every leaf, guaranteeing prevention of breakage 
and luxurious riding comfort. Requires only half hour's 
time once yearly. Send your car's name and model to 
find out how cheap. 


Woodworth Mfg. Corp. 


2066 Whirlpool! St., 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


you FREE 
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M. 30 Days Free Trial 7:2 
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n your own town for a full month. 
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ua Direct-To-Rider terms and 
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fg for the big new Catalog. It’s free, 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. W-37 Chicago 
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MILITARY SHOULDERS 
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Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts, 
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paratus. Equal to a $20.00 course. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

127 W. 42nd Street, Studio 873, New York 
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World’s Greatest System 
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The Man Nobody Knew, by HoLwortHY HALL 


uprightness; he knew that he was looked 
upon as a steady churchman; that he was 
supposed to be a lieutenant, if not actually 
a captain, of important industry; that his 
democratic instincts were marked and 
applauded; that he passed current as 
a philanthropist and a plutocrat. He 
cringed to think what a storm of fury 
would gather against him if he should blast 
this unearned reputation, and, in con- 
fessing his proper personality, take with 
it the censure for having hoodwinked a 
whole community. 

He had never felt so guilty as he did 
now; and he had never been so proud m all 
his life. He was proud of the personalit 
with which he was credited, and which 
he did not possess. He still retained the 
inner sensibilities of Dicky Morgan; the 
identity of Hilliard was a thing apart, a 
deliberate creation, a piece of handiwork 
—real and alive, and yet subliminal, de- 
tached. He fiercely admired that shell of 
mystery which was Hilliard; he—with the 
perceptivity of Dicky Morgan—was de- 
voted, and more than devoted, to the ideal 
he had dragged out of the abyss of failure. 
He fairly loved Hilliard, loved him for the 
fictitious qualities which made him loved 
by others. Regarding Hilliard in the 
mirror, he loved those features which 
showed such calm and dignified repose; 
he almost loved the surgeon who had 
fashioned them. 

And, little by little, he seemed to feel 
the soul of Dicky Morgan merging with 
the body of Henry Hilliard; he was aware 
that now and then he thought of the two 
as one—and the one was Hilliard. At this 
point, his pride was higher and his guilt 
was less—and then the problem darted 
out from ambush, to be mastered all over 
again. 


UTNOUESTIONABLY the most dis- 
tressing factor in this puzzle was his 
relationship to Carol Durant. He was 
heels-over-head in love with her again; 
what would she think if she knew that he 
was cowering behind the wraith of Dicky 
Morgan? After thirty days of falsity how 
could he extenuate his guile? How could 
he hope that she would pardon him? 

And, in addition, there was the busi- 
ness of making good; he was no longer im- 

elled to it by desire for revenge but rather 
ls unadulterated ambition; this, too, he 
would see destroyed by any admission of 
his masquerade. And, furthermore, his 
ambition for success in business, and his 
ambition for success in courtship, were 
inextricably bound together; the same dis- 
aster which would ruin one would ruin 
the other; he must go on to triumph. 

He was deeply regretful that he had 
talked about ihe mine with Mr. Cullen. 
To be sure, the subject had come up 
casually and naturally, and the opening 
had seemed too good to be missed; at the 
same time Hilliard couldn’t help reflect- 
ing that it was premature. He realized he 
had made a breach in his own fortresses; 
that he had rendered it possible for ad- 
verse comment and criticism to gain 
momentum before he had devised the 
means of combating it. The story should 
have gone out shyly, by degrees, and be- 
come assimilated with equal slowness; it 
should first have been nourished by 
strangers, and afterward adopted and | 
supported by its foster parents. 

Finally, he was annoyed by the tone of 
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$10,000 Reward! 
No Questions Asked 


Reward a $10, 


ST a small advertisement, yet 
in it were bound up the reputa- 
tion of a beautiful girl, the social 

career of a famous family, the love of 
a great inventor. 


It is just one more of the mysteries 
so marvelously solved by Craig Ken- 
nedy—the master detective given to 
the world by 


Arthur B, Reeve 
The American Conan Doyle 


(Craig Kennedy) 
The American Sherlock Holmes 


He is the detective genius of our age. He 
has taken science—science that stands for this 
«pec allied it to the mystery and romance 
of detective fiction. Even to the smallest de- 
tail, every bit of the plot is marked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years America has 
been watching his Craig Kennedy — marvel- 
ing at the strange, new, startling things that 
detective-hero would unfold. Even under the 
stress of war, England is reading him as she 
never did before. 

Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid 
peons moving through the maelstrom of life! 

renchmen have mastered the art of terror 
stories. English writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful heroes. Russian in- 
genuity has fashioned wild tales of mystery. 
But—all these seem old-fashioned—out-of- 
date—beside the infinite variety—the weird 
excitement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


TEE Baraua 
NA WA P Works yi 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give 
FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces in 10 
volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most 
fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe— 
far off here in New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct—he was a story teller by 
divine inspiration. Before or since—no one has ever had 
his power to make your hair stand on end—to send chills 
up your back—to hold you in terror—horror! To read 
breathlessly—to try to guess the ending—to enjoy the 
perfect, flawless style—to feel the power of the master— 
that is all you can do in each and all of Poe’s undying 
stories. In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is 


held to be the greatest writer that America has produced— 
to them he is the great American classic. $ 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of the 
greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective stories. 
You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low price and the 
Poe FREE for a short time only. Sign and send the cou- 
pon now. 


——— ——— ciue cu ec T 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 
12 volumes. Also, send me absolutely free the set of 
Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. 

If the books are not satisfactory, I will return both sets 
at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1.50 a month 
for 13 months. 


Name......... 
Address 


Occupation 
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Get along! 


We must—to keep up with 
the times. 


We simply cannot trudge 
along at the same old easy 
gait these days. If we do 
we will be left away behind. 


You and I have a bigger 
job on our hands than we 
ever had before. A big- 
ger obligation. 


The times are demanding 
more speed —more endeav- 
or—more production — 
from every last man, wom- 
an, son and daughter of us. 


We have to spend more of it — 


loan more of it—give more of it. 


There is nothing else to do -but to earn more of it. 


That's what we members of The Get-Ahead Club are doing. 


We are "coming across’ in good shape. 


We are adding to our salaries and our incomes to meet 
the high cost of living—and to do our bit in addition. 


During the next few weeks hundreds more of the you- 


and-I sort of people wall join The Get-Ahead Club. 


And it is very likely that you will be one of them when 


you see what a live, rejuvenating, inspirational, extra- 


money-making organization it is. 


The way to learn about The Get-Ahead Club is to sign 


and mail this coupon. 


marsant Tora. 


Secretary. 


SPEED-UP COUPON 


MARSHALL FORCE, Secretary 
The Get-Ahead Club 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Tell me how to speed up and make more money by joining The Get-Ahead Club. 


Harmon’s letters to him from New York. 
Harmon was enthusiastic, and confident; 
he was relying sturdily on Hilliard to break 


| through the acumen of the up-state cap- 
| italists; he mixed his metaphors badly, 


but his meaning was very plain. “They'll 


| follow Cullen like a flock of sheep,” he 


wrote, “so you get busy on the decoy 
duck. And don’t pass up the little pitcher, 
either.” 

It was in a serious quandary, then, that 
Hilliard kept his next appointment for tea 
at the Durants’, and he was far from joy- 
ous when almost the first words that Carol 
said to him were: “Something’s troubling 
you, Mr. Hilliard." 

"Did I make it as plain as all that?" 

“No,” she said, “it wasn't plain at all.” 

“Why, how did you think of it, then?” 

“From your eyes," she told him. 

Hilliard made a heroic effort to fling 
off his mood. 

“Just everyday worries,” he said. “I’m 
gi I made it so apparent.” 

“But you didn’t,” she insisted. “And, 
anyway, this is exactly the right place for 
you to be—tea’s very good for the nerves.” 

“It’s the right place for me to be, cer- 
tainly,” said Hilliard. She looked up 
quickly; his symptoms were unmistak- 
able. And the lines of pain around his 
mouth and on his forehead gave him an 
expression which took her breath away, 
it was so poignant in its mute appeal. She 
dropped her eyes, and the color deepened 
in her cheeks. 

“Had you ever noticed that we’re al- 
ways talking in the present tense? Some- 
times I feel as though I don’t know any- 
thing about you at all. And people can’t 
be more than ordinarily good friends un- 
til they’ve shared some of the life they 
had before they met each other.” 

“There’s nothing I want more than to 
be on the best terms with you,” he said 
uncertainly. 


HER sweet concern was very manifest, 
and not at all soothing. 

“I do want to know you better,” she 
said. “But you make it very difficult for 
me to understand you. You seem to be 
always—pushing the world away from 
you. $ 

“Perhaps I am,” he said, dispirited. 

“And every woman,” she went on 
rently, “has to be a confidante before she 
het a... areal friend.” 

Hilliard shuddered. 

“There are a great many things I pre- 
fer to forget, Miss Durant.” 

“But not your whole life, surely ?" 

“Almost my whole life. . . . And what 
would I really gain if I should draw the 
curtain?” 

They sat without stirring while the clock 
ticked ten. 

: "[ wish I could tell you . . 

x” 

“At least,” he said, leaning out toward 
her, “you can tell me if I would have a 
chance? One in a hundred? One in a 
thousand? But—a chance?” His voice 
was heavy, throaty. 

She nodded ever so slightly. Hilliard 
sprang to his feet; great moments aren’t 
to be taken sitting down. ; 

“Oh, please, please! . . . Mr. Hilliard!’ 

At her desperate plea to his chivalry, 
he halted in his place. 

*Don't spoil anything!" she gasped. 
"Let's go on living—as we have been— 
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Over the Jop-on High! 2 


WHEN your automobile limps up hills, 
knocking in protest at climbing them 
“on high"—it is a sure indication of carbon. 
The easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfac- B 


tory method of removing carbon deposits is with John- yt 


son's Carbon Remover. It will save you from $2.00 to 
$5.00 over any other method without laying up your car. 


| JOHNSONS CARBON REMOVER | 


This is a harmless liquid. 
It contains no acid and 
does not effect lubrication 
or interfere with the oil. 
Has no action on any metal. 


The use of Johnson’s Carbon 


will increase,the 
power of your engine 


HN SONS tion—stop that knock— 
CARBON quiet your motor—save 
REMOVER your batteries—and re- 
= = duce your gasoline con- 
sumption 12% to 25%. 
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—improve accelera- 


S. C. JOHNSON, & SON, Dept. AM, Racine, Wis. — rnb 
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son's Carbon Remover will f | 
automatically eliminate A - 
most valve trouble and | 
your engine will always | 
be clean and sweet and 
at its highest efficiency. 
No time or labor required—you 
can do it yourself à 
in five minutes. 


Write for our fol- 
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until—until you prove to me—if you 
can— 

" Ah" he said grimly. “In other words 
—probation ? ere's somebody else?" 

"*Y-yes—probation. And—” 

“Pil not make it any harder for you,” 
he said determinedly. He stood gazing 
down at her, and suddenly he was swept 
by a spasm of frenzied recollection. She 
had promised him a chance, and it was on 
an implied condition that he could never 
meet. He was to confide in her! She had 
promised him a chance—and what, in the 
name of heaven, could he do with it? He 
couldn’t tell her the truth, and he couldn’t 
lie: either way he should lose her instantly. 
One by one, he had surmounted the ob 
stacles which lay before him; he had come 
at last to even terms with Armstrong; he 
had the goal in sight—and he was de- 
prived of all his strength at just the 
moment that it burst upon his view. 

(To be continued) 


Saved by Fire 


(Continued from page 55) 


For many minutes he lay very still and 
tried to remember. Then gradually the 
cheerful outside noises straightened his 
inchoate thoughts and the world stopped 
whirling round and round. A bell tankled 
from the hillside. Orioles sang in the trees. 
There was a splash of sunlight along the 
wall. A fire burned in the stove, evidently, 
for Johnny could hear the teakettle sing- 
ing softly to itself. Out back of the house, 
old 'Biah Tibbs was nodding over his 
pipe; but this Johnny did not know. 

There came sounds of horses at the 
yard gate and low-voiced conversation. 

eet came up the walk and Johnny heard 
whispering outside his door. Then Leck 
Morgan and Jimmie Denver came tip- 
toeing in. As he saw the light of reason 
in the sick boy’s great black hollow eyes, 
Morgan smiled broadly. “Why, hello, 
Johnny!" he said gently. "You're here 
agam, aren't you?" 

Johnny Onion's eyes set in a look of 
dread and his emaciated body quivered. 
"Was it—a dream?" he whispered. 
Morgan's face went grave. 

“No, Johnny,” he said slowly; “it 
wasn't a dream, it was an accident." 

Johnny Onion lay quiet, his eyes, dim 
with the fever of weeks, begging enlighten- 
ment. “‘I—I struck him," he said feebly, 
"with my knife. He had betrayed me, 
and so I struck him. I forgot that this 
was America, and I struck to kill my 
enemy. Then I ran. I fell and hurt my 
head. Then I did not remember again; 
but I have had a dream— What did | 
do?" 

“You got out every ranger and fire 

uard within twenty miles,” grinned 
Mares, * and made them earn a month's 
salary m twenty-four hours!” 

Johnny lay quiet for a time. “Does 

Uncle Sam know?” he asked then. 

“Only what is best for him,” said Den- 
ver soothingly. “We, who are working 
for Uncle Sam, have tried to do the right 
thing. Uncle Sam would want us to do 
the right thing. We have run Billy Tobias 
out of the Chanowah and torn down the 
notice from your barn door. We have 
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Tube comes 
scaled with 
a thin film of 
metal over the 
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with the package. 


in Kansas City 
who makes me 
Sore! 


An 
Advertisement 
by Jim Henry 


I got chummy with him one evening on a Pullman, running into 
Louisville. Next morning, in the dressing-room, he was performing 
a facial operation which he claimed was shaving. He needed an ' 
anaesthetic. The expression I caught in the mirror suggested that he 
was extracting his beard with forceps. 

“Let the torture cease, friend,’’ I says. “Wipe off that whitewash 
and brush a half inch of this Mennen's Shaving Cream into the un- 
dergrowth for three minutes. Don’t rub it in with your fingers. It 
makes no difference if the water is cold. Pll guarantee that your 
beard will be softer than it ever was before and that your face will 
feel fine afterwards.’’ 

Nothing doing. Habit to that man is like a religion. “‘I’ve used 
this kind of shaving soap since I was a kid," he replied coldly, ''and 
I don’t care to change." Lucky he didn't start on laundry soap. I’ve 
seen men who would rather itch all day than use Mennen's Talcum 
because they think it's a baby powder. But that’s another ad. 

Mind you—all I ask of any man is to try Mennen’s. Perhaps it isn’t 
any good. Perhaps the lather won't hold three times as much moisture 
as any other shaving preparation. Possibly it isn't the most concen- 
trated and economical cream that's made. It may not soften your 
beard without rubbing and it may get your face all roughed up. 

But try it. Good heavens! You had to try olives before you liked 
them. Send me a few stamps—say about six twos—and I'll send you 
a generous Demonstrator Tube. A million men have tried Mennen's 


and kept on using it. Don't be like À 
that fellow from Kansas City—try it. f^ Himig- 
( Mennen Salesman) 


MENNENS 


e 

I JIM HENRY, House'of Mennen, 
I 42 Orange 5L, Newark, New Jersey. 
I Dear Jim: 

1 I am from Missouri, I'll try anything once, 
L| 
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told Uncle Sam that your farm is not min- 
ing ground, but agricultural—and that 
you have proved it by five years’ hard 
work. When you are strong enough to 
travel, you can go and become natural- 
ized. Then Uncle Sam will give you your 
home forever. And while you are getting 
well the men of the Chanowah Reserve 
will see that you are not troubled." He 
half turned toward the door. “Come!” 
he called softly in Italian. 

Whereupon before Johnny Onion's un- 
believing eyes occurred a miracle. In the 
doorway appeared a little brown girl, at- 
tired in the quaint garb of the Italian 
peasantry. or a moment she stood 
timidly; then she flew across the room 
and gathered the Italian boy's scorched 
black head into her arms, weeping and 
pouring forth a flood of endearments. 

Presently she calmed and began talking 
in the soft patois of the south, telling him 
how the good Americans had found upon 
his table the letter and the gold that was 
to pay her passage across the sea. How 
they had sent these things to her, urging 
her to come quickly. At the end of the 
stage line, Chief Ranger Emery had met 
her himself; he had brought her in his 
wonderful automobile to Watt's Station, 
where Morgan and Denver had met her 
and brought her up the river upon a 
horse. And here she was, and, dear God, 
what a wonderful home! 


JOHNNY ONION awoke at last to the 
realization that it was indeed no 
dream. The slow tears rolled down his 
wasted cheeks; but he was too weak to 
make much demonstration. However, 
one trembling hand went painfully up 
and carried a fold of the American flag 
to his lips. 

“One life!” he quavered, “it is such a 
little thing! But I give it all to the good 
Uncle Sam—" Feebly he turned his head 
and buried his face in his wife's faithful 
bosom, sobbing weakly. 

Morgan got up abruptly. “Hell!” he 
said huskily. “Here I'm Diver a good 
time—and I ought to have been out cutting 
brush on the river trail, two hours ago!" 

And so the rangers went away and 
johnny Onion was left alone with his 
ittle wife and a great peace. Old ’Biah 
Tibbs came in and began pottering around 
the stove, but the two never saw him. 
Presently Carlotta, still holding the 
scorched head upon her breast, began 
crooning softly a lullaby, old as the soul 
of Vesuvius, which threw its grim shadow 
across the place where they were born. 

Justice, kindliness—home! ^ Johnny 
Onion had found a land which gave him 
all these things. And in giving them, the 
land had in no degree impoverished itself; 
for even so it had forged about two hearts 
a ring of loyalty which in the future should 
help to make it the greatest nation of the 
earth. 

Sighing in his great peace, Johnny 
Onion fell asleep. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER comes 
back into the magazine next month 
with a boy story which every grown- 
up boy will appreciate, especially 
if he can remember the first time he 
took a girl to an ice cream festival, or 
| otherwise made a disastrous début 


| in society. 
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Are You the Right 
Age for Your Job? 


(Continued from page 19) 


to shoot bears on Kadiak Island, Alaska, 
and succeeded in bringing down two pow- 
erful specimens. 

*What is the most desirable age for a 
man to go into business for himself?" I 
asked Mr. Hepburn. 

"When a man's schooling has been 
runded out with enough practical busi- 


ness experience to ‘way-wise’ him suff- | 


dently to see, in his mind's eye, a balance 
sheet in any proposition presented; and 
to determine, with reasonable business 
certainty, whether a profit or a loss would 
be likely to result from the adventure,” 
he replied. 

“At twenty-one a man is entitled to 

ticipate in the Government. But the 

w stipulates that a candidate for the 
Presidency must be thirty-five. It is one 
thing to have gumption enough to vote 
and another thing to have wisdom enough 
to act as head of the National Govern- 
ment. 
rule that a man of twenty-one needs some 
additional years of actual experience in 
order to justify his entrance into busi- 
ness for himself, or the assumption of the 
management of any large concern. 

“To succeed in 
imagination, vision, initiative, and, of 
course, honesty and ability, industry, 
courage and bull-dog determination. An 
man seriously lacking in any of these aub 
ities should stick to the pay roll. 

“More mistakes, however, are made by 
assuming business responsibilities too late 
in life rather than too early. One should 
start in business for himself when in the 
full vigor of youth, while one has the 
confidence and the resilience which ena- 
ble one to overcome difficulties and to 
recover from disaster. 


T IS less easy for a man to start a 
separate business now," continued Mr. 
Hepburn, **than it was a generation ago. 
Most business is done to-day in such large 
units that it is usually difficult for a small 
dealer to compete. The volume of his 
business will generally not stand the 
necessary expenses ol advertising and 
employing agents to reach the public; 
nor, in most lines, can he produce as 
cheaply. In the majority of cases it is 
better for a man to come to the front in 
an established business. 

"Take almost any of our major indus- 
tnes, and you will see how difficult it 
would be for even the most brilliant 
young man to cut much figure in them 
with an enterprise of his own. The steel 
business is dominated by powerful com- 
panies, and as a rule it takes more capital 
than one man can command, to start and 
to build up a sizable plant. Charles M. 
Schwab's career does not belie this out- 
line of the situation, for he was president 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
before he became the controlling power 
in the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Schwab earned a phenomenal reputation 
as the master of the steel industry before 
he was out of his twenties; and the news- 


It may be laid down as a general | 
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E modern. Say to yourself this year: “I'll 
Upsonize—once and for all. 

“It won't cost any more. And when I've finished 
my Upsonized walls in soft, rich paints, I'll have 
no more worry over constant, expensive repairs to 
plaster or paper.” 

Your carpenter can do the work without muss 
or dirt, in a day or two—where replastering would 
take weeks. He simply nails the Upson Board panels 
direct to the studs, or over the old plaster. 

Upsonizing gives you unlimited opportunity to 
express your own individuality and ideas in interior 
decoration. You can have beautifully paneled 
walls, or—with the great 64-inch panels—virtually 
unbroken wall surfaces. 

Upson Board is practically artificial lumber— 
looks, feels and works like wood. Jt is nearly twice 
as strong as any other pulp wall board. It does 
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Invalid Wheel Chairs at 
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We are the only makers of 
Invalid Chairs selling direct 
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free Catalog E showing many styles. 
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Upsonizing 
works magic in a 
house! It transforms 
stained,cracked plaster and 
tattered, faded paper into 
walls of everlasting beauty. 
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The Most Dependable Board Made in America 


not break like soft, spongy wall boards—is handled 
more easily—and does not pull from the nails. 
Only Upson Board is scientifically processed: 
Kiln-cured, to lie flat. Water-proofed—ordinary 
leaks won't injure it. Surface-filled, without wax, so that 
one or two coats of paint finish it perfectly, without 
spotting or peeling. boards ee or 
more costly coats. 


There are other boards. Some cost less. 


Get your sample of Upson Board—and 

see why the LITT. difference in 
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Serence in quality. 853 Upson Point 
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Pey no Money until you see the watch; then, 
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today for FREE BOOK—a gem showing 
watches, diamonds and jewelry in vast as- 
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terms. 
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Hudson River 
By Daylight 


: Most delightful trip in the world. 
ig, luxurious steamers daily ex- 
cept Sunday between 


New York and 
Albany 


Also attractive one day outings 
from New York to Poughkeepsie, 
Newburgh, Bear Mountain and 
other points of interest. Restaur- 
ant; music. Send 4c for illus- 
trated literature. 


All through rail tickets between 
Albany and New York accepted. 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses St. Pier New York 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's see what you can do with it, 
Cartoonists and iilustrators earn from 
go to $125.00 


.00 or more per week. 

y practical system of personal indi- 
vidual lessons by mail will develop your 
lent. Fifteen years’ successful work 
for newspapers and 
fies me to teacb you, 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test 
lesson plate; also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


magazines quali- 
Send sketch of 


yowr age. 
f Iilustrati 
The Landon School and Cartooning 


1446 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland,O. 


and TRACTOR BUSINESS 
$90 to S300 Per Month 
« Thousands have learned herein 6to8 


2020 Oak St., Kansas Citv. Mo, 
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I won World's First Prize for best course 
n Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 
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merian . Write today. 
» Ransom, 352 Essex Bldg. Kansas City 


Put Your Boy Right. 


Today, more than ever before, his 
mind must be guided straight an 


liable 
true. 


because of its manly, constructive, vigorous 
spirit, Jtisa powerful influence Jor positive 
good! The American Boy is read by over 
500,000 boys every month. ‘' Read to pieces”’ 
is testimony of Y. 
y news-stand, or subscribe direct to 


$1.50 a year The Sprague Pub. Co., 


15c a copy on 267 American Bidg., 
news-s:ands Detroit, Mich. 


A THE 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in all the World” 


Start with his reading! The American Boy ' 
azine has won the confidence of parents | 


M. C. A.'s and Libraries. | 


| papers referred to him as the “ Boy Pres- 
ident" when he was made head of the 
steel corporation before forty. 

“The packing business of our country 
is handled for the most part by huge 
organizations built up through more than 
a generation of concentrated effort; in 
this line, too, the task of organizing any 
important new enterprise would be ex- 
tremely difficult. It should not be over- 
looked in this connection, also, that un- 
usual brains plus mature experience will 
tell, as in the case of Thomas E. Wilson, 
who, beginning as a clerk with Morris & 
Company, recently became head of an 
old established company whose name 
was changed to "Wilson & Company.” 
Mr. Wilson is not yet fifty, but his rise 
has not been of the mushroom variety. 


st BEING a new industry, the making 

of automobiles has afforded unprec- 
edented opportunities to many young 
men. When automobile plants were 
small, the capital necessary was modest, 
and there were not any gigantic, firmly 
established organizations to check the 
growth of new ventures. Henry Ford 
started on his own account in a very 

humble way. But he had devoted quite a 
number of years to evolving a practical 
| car, and was a leader in that end of the 
Lusiness before he gave up his job as a 
mechanic. The newness, the uncertain- 
ties, and the possibilities of the automo- 
bile industry made it attractive to the 
younger generation. 

“Railroading is now conducted on so 
vast a scale that there are almost no 
opportunities of organizing one's own 
business. E. H. Harriman made his won- 
derful success by becoming interested in 
run-down properties, and, supported by 
banking capital, building them up to a 
high point of efficiency. Financial inter- 
ests were quick to diesen Harriman's 
ability, and furnished the means which 
enabled him to acquire one important line 
after another. Broadly speaking, those 
engaged in railroading must aim at becom- 
ing high officials of established systems 
rather than seek to start lines of their 
own. The present government control 
and regulation of the issuance of railway 
securities renders the building of new 
roads well-nigh impossible. dditional 
railway facilities must come from the 
extension of existing systems. 

“The shipping business has gravitated 
into the hands of a number of powerful 
| companies, although individuals have had 
| notable success in starting new lines. One 
| man who came to this country when the 
| war began and entered the shipping busi- 
ness with only a nominal capital has 
built up a big business, and is reputed to 
have made a very large amount of money. 
He is still under thirty-five years of age; 
but he had been brought up on shipping. 

“Even in the strictly mercantile field itis 
yearly becoming harder for an individual 
to establish any great business of his own. 
In nearly every city there are entrenched 
| department stores, wholesale houses, and 
also the so-called chain stores, which are 
able to undersell one-man stores. Also 
the big mail-order houses place million- 
dollar stocks of goods, illustrated by cata- 
logue, at the command of customers. One 
of them, for instance, offers a stock worth 
| fifty million dollars. 
| “In most of the professions it is easy 


to hang out one's shingle. If, for example, . 
a lawyer cannot become a partner in an 
established firm, and if he is a man of ' 
parts, he should open his own office as ' 
early in life as he can. ^ 
“So no absolutely specific age limit can * 
be named. John D. Rockefeller was " 
recently quoted as saying that the hard- ' 
est thing in his career was to get enough " 
capital for all the business he could do. I” 
would say that between thirty and forty * 
is the best age for launching out on one’s * 
own account. At that age a man has had ' 
time to gain fairly wide experience, but ' 
he still has also the courage and optimism ‘ 
of youth." a 
he next question asked Mr. Hepburn 
was: | 
“When ought a man to regard himself " 
as fixed in one particular line? That is, * 
when would it be foolish for him to leave * 
one business and strike out into a new ! 
and untried one?" : 


“TYOCTOR OSLER,” remarked Mr. ` 
Hepburn with a smile, **seemed to 
think men were of little use after reachin 
the age of forty; but he was wrong. A 
man who has practiced law up to the age 
of forty wold hardly expect to take up 
the practice of medicine with any pros- 
pect of success. But a good business law- 
yer at that age, or even later, may make 
a desirable president of a large industrial 
corporation or financial institution. 

“All business is governed by the same 
underlying principles. The mercantile 
instinct, the psychology of commerce, the 
reciprocating and compensating ebb and 
flow of trade, the varying needs of dif- 
ferent parts of the vdd may be studied 

y a man engaged in manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, transportation, banking or 
any other large business. 

*It follows that any man in any busi- 
ness who had studied credit, had come in 
contact with individuals and studied 
character—for character is the corner 
stone of credit—would be perfectly com- 
petent and eligible for the presidency of 
our large banking institutions. The 
mechanism of banking might be Greek to 
him, but there are many who are capable 
of attending to that who yet might not 
be good judges and dispensers of credit. 
All our ea business units necessarily 
are departmentized, and no one needs to 
be familiar with the workings of all parts 
of the machine. 

"Anyone who has grounded himself 
in the foundation of any particular busi- 
ness may, with success, employ his experi- 
ence and his ability in a different line. 

“Thomas W. Lamont went from trade 
to the First National Bank of New York 
and is now a partner of J. P. Morgan and 
Company. dward R. Stettinius was 
president of a match company when he 
was chosen by Morgan & Company to 
organize the purchasing of several bil- 
lion dollars! worth of munitions and sup- 
plies for the Allies; and he did it so suc- 
cessfully that he was admitted as a part- 
ner of the house and was later chosen 
as director general of army supplies for 
the Government. Richard Delafeld went 
from a mercantile pursuit to the vice- 

residency and then the presidency of the 
National Park Bank of New York. James 
Stillman was a merchant when called to 
the presidency of the National City Bank, 
where he soon proved himself a great 
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Become a Stenographer 


banker. Frank A. Vanderlip had never 
served a day in a bank when Mr. Stillman 
chose him as a vice-president. Samuel 
McRoberts was first a lawyer, then treas- 
urer of Armour & Company, which posi- 
tion he left to become a vice-president of 
the National City Bank. S. G. Bayne 
made a fortune in trade and took to bank- 
ig to employ his money; the presi- 
dency of the Seaboard National Bank was 
2 logical result. Francis L. Hine was a 
commercial salesman, then a merchant; 
now he is president of the First National 
Bank of New York. Edward W. Sheldon 
was a practicing lawyer, became attorney 
for the United States Trust Company, 
and is now its president. 

“Tt is a very common experience now 
for important banks to select as executives 
comparatively young men who have 
attracted notice in the industrial or com- 
mercial world. 

“From trade to banking is not the only 
type of change made with satisfactory 
rsults. For instance, Earl D. Babst went 
from the National Biscuit Company to 
the presidency of the American Sugar 
Refining Company; he is well over forty. 
Theodore N. Vail was in the government 
mail service when he undertook the prac- 
tical management of the Bell Telephone 
business a generation ago. Years later 
he left the telephone company for a few 
years and carried out important projects 
of diferent kinds in Latin America. 

“E. H. Gary practiced law and was a 
judge until he was about forty; he was 
infuential in bringing about the first 
tigantic steel merger in this country, and 

e its president, a step which led to 
his selection as head of the United States 
Steel Corporation when it was organized. 

“John D. Ryan was an oil salesman un- 
til he was thirty; later he represented the 
Marcus Daly estate which was interested 
in mining and banking in Montana. He is 
now interested in banking in New York 
and is president of the Anaconda Copper 
Company and other important mining en- 
terpnses. Frederick T. Gates was a min- 
ister when he first became associated with 
John D. Rockefeller’s philanthropies; he 
developed into one of Mr. Rockefeller's 


closest business advisers." 


T THIS point I put this question to 
{À Mr. Hepburn: “Take the case of John 
Smith, who is married and has two or 
three children. He is earning twenty-five 
to forty dollars a week, but is convinced 
that he has not found his proper vocation. 
He is past thirty, has not beer able to 
save very much money, and consequently 
hesitates to run the risk of giving up his 
sure job in order to experiment with a 
diferent kind of work in another concern. 
What would you advise him to do? Or, 
take the case of a man in similar financial 
and domestic circumstances who is up 
against a stone wall so far as concerns 
promotion. Should he risk making a 
move which would entail starting at a 
distinctly lower salary elsewhere?” 

Mr. Hepburn replied: 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


. “Courage is a sine qua non in successful 
individual enterprise; conservatism al- 
ways, timidity never, if you would suc- 


Learn the New Way at Home 


New Way in Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Secretarial Training 


A wonderful new method of teaching shorthand and type- 
writing has been discovered which has completely revolutionized 
all old teaching standards. No longer is it necessary to be any- 
thing less than an expert stenographer. Instead of learning 
slowly, laboriously, imperfectly and expensively, the New Way 
enables you to learn quickly and perfectly at home at 
very little cost, and so easily that in a few short weeks 
you become more competent than many stenographers 
with years of experience. 


Easy to Learn—at Home! 


Beginners who never could write one word in 
shorthand are writing 125 to 150 words a minute, 
and can instantly read every word of their shorthand 
notes. And instead of typewriting 15 to 20 words 
a minute with one or two fingers, they can type- 
write 80 to 100 words a minute blindfolded, using 
ALL fingers, writing with amazing ease, and 
without errors ! 

The secret of the New Way in Shorthand is bor- 3 
rowed from the methods used In teaching children to read! À 
The secret of the New Way in Typewriting is in the V ^ 
Special Gymnastic Finger Training which brings results in days that ordinary methods will not produce in montis. 

: s e J Stenography is a profession in which large salaries are paid to those who are efficient. 
H igh Salaries Paid Many earn $25 to $50 per week. Private eniin e $75 to $200 per week. 
There is no limit to what a busy executive will pay to the man or woman who can shoulder responsibility. Begin your 
career by becoming a highly trained stenographer the New Way. 

? We have prepared a free book which tells all about this wonderful new em. 
Write for Free Book Xin ue coupon or write a postal today. With the catalog we will wend pou our 
special reduced price offer to new students in each locality. 

You are here given the most complete—the most thoroughgoing—commercial training available in America today. 
Without one penny of extra charge, right along with your shorthand 

d t ting, you will be fully trained in Business English, M LIT SE 


an ` T 7 
Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial Work. Please send me your free book '"The New Way 


If you are ambitious to get started right in Shorthand and in Shorthand And TYDewri line: 
—if you are ambitious to get ahead quickly, don't / Name 
walt a single minute before sending for our new free book. / 
resa 
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The Tulloss School, Dept. 2467, College Hill, Springfield, Ohio "d Mail do he Hi Springheld, Oho es 
T A BUSINESS 
, RAISE HARES FOR US EN E of your own and earn big 


{Belgian Hares. New 


0 annual income in profes- 
Profits dash pad Fiamish Gie and sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
, pay you $2 to $10 each, Also other Fur Anl- measure; readily learned by anyone at home ina 
mals. Contract and UTDOOR ENTERPRISE few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
CO. Box 25 Holmes Park, M where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 

Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, M. 


Come to Minnesota 


YOU who are fond of fishing—who are look- 
ing for the finny tribe that will test your strength and 
skill—where you can “hit out” in the early morning for 
an all-day battle—where your family will be comfortably 
housed in attractive cottages or at home-like hostelries and the 
children can disport themselves on sandy shores and revel by the 
hour in the shallow water— 


MINNESOTA is the place for you this summer 
Sailing, golfing, tennis, fishing, canoe trips through the beautiful 


lakes and streams over the pack-sack trails of the old voyageur— 
or a motor journey over a network of good highways—all are here. 


A request will bring you full information and descriptive litera- 
ture. Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association, 
Write today. 1024 Commerce Building, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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‘*There, Little Girl, 
Don't Cry!" 


She had broken her heart—the same little 
girl who had broken her doll so many, many 
years before—and Riley's words of cheer and 
comfort ‘‘There, little girl, don't cry” tell, at 
once, what Riley has meant to the world. 

His is the great, warm heart we turn to 
in trouble. His is the spirit that brings joy 
and comfort. The strong soul that could 
bear the troubles of a world, and never flinch 
under his own. A home which has no Riley is a 
house without flowers. 


James Wiiltcorab 


RILEY 


Few cold statues are built for him, but 
magniticent monumente that distribute good- 
ness and gladness as he distributes it in his 
stories and story poems. They are building 
playgrounds and hospitals in his memory. 
And in his memory, too, we have made a 
beautiful set of his work—the work that to 
your soul is as a window to a house. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came 
to us, as the publishers of Mark Twain, and 
said that they would be glad to reduce their 
royalty, so that we could place his works in 
the homes of all those who loved him. So we 
are able to make this complete set of all 
Riley’s works, in 10 volumes, containing 
over 1,000 titles—for the present—at a price we 
can pass on to you. Only one edition of Riley's 
complete works has been made up to now—and 
that sold fom $125 to $1,750 a set. Yet you can have 

our set for less than one-fifth the lowest price made 
Y efore. And they are full of beautiful illustrations b 
Howard Chandler Christy and others—some in fuli 
color—some in two colors—and some in black and 
white. The generosity of the Riley heirs and the re- 
sources of Harper & Brothers give you a rare oppor- 


tunity. 
Don’t Mise It. Send the Coupon Without 
Money for Your Set on Approval Today. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 


New York Amer. 7-18 


Ph the complete works ac AME WHITCOMR 
RILEY, in 10 volumes. bound i in rich cloth, d in gold, falls 
illustrated by Howard oward Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin Betta. T 
may keep thi ect ior | for 10 0 days ye for exam nation Rod retam t Ls ou, at 
Rr Bo a momth for 13 months cb BL ell zemi 
Name — 
Address -e = 
Occupation — — ——— 


ceed in a large way. In each of the cases 
suggested above, the answer is ‘Yes, take 
the chance; if you have mastered your 

resent task and are ready to master 
broader problems.’ 

“If a man craves responsibility, more 
complicated work, he should take the 
chalice your question involves. If he 
simply craves a greater salary, he probably 
Ur not succeed. Mediocrity alaya 
imagines its task greater than the tasks 
of others. Mediocrity always wants less 
work and more pay. It is only the man 
who feels that he has it in him to succeed, 
and who longs to put his whole energy 
and strength into his work, who can afford 
to make the change which your question 
implies. 

“In our institution we have more than 
one young man who was doing only in- 
differently in one department, but who 
became detiáety successful when trans- 
ferred to another class of work. If a man 
does not do very well, say, as a ledger 
clerk, because of the monotony, he may 
be quite in his element in the teller's 
department, where his personality counts 
and he has an opportunity to meet cus- 
tomers. Large employers are now taking 
pains to try men in different departments 
to discover just what particular aptitude 
each possesses. They even engage experts 
to make a study of their employees. 

* In my own case I always had a desire 
to practice law, with a judgeship as the 
climax. While a lawyer I became inter- 
ested in some business projects. I realized 
that there were abundant opportunities 
in the business field, but I fully intended 
after finishing my term in the New York 
Legislature to resume the practice of law. 
However, I became interested in bank- 
ing—and here I am to-day. 


T SHOULD be noted, however, that 

the men who have changed from one 
business to another with notable success 
are not those who accomplished only 
mediocre results in their original sphere, 
but men whose talents had attracted 
attention to them. Obviously, the most 
important thing for every man is to strive 
first to master whatever business he is in; 
if he does this, and then feels he wants to 
enter other pursuits, he will stand a chance 
of finding a good opening. 

“The fundamentally important thing 
is for every young man to study the basic 
principles of b business. The rule-of-thumb 
worker is not likely to get far, no matter 
how often he changes his position. He is 
more likely to become a rolling stone, 
gathering little moss. And. employers 
hesitate to engage a man who has not 
i any length of time at anything.” 

r. Hepburn next took up this ques- 
a “Ts it or is it not true that the big- 
gest work to-day is being done by men 
over forty-five or fifty?” 

“Tt probably is true,” replied Mr. Hep- 


| burn. “But ‘biggest’ does not necessarily 


| close scrutiny, infinite detail, 


The careful, 
relentless 
investigation—in short, the grind—comes 
easily to one on the sunny side of forty, 
but it would be irksome to one of riper 
years. He does not need to do these things; 
he can employ others for the purpose. 
“The man who uses only his own hands, 
his own brain and his own money may 
make progress; but no one ever succeeded 
in a large way who did not use also the 


mean the most important. 


hands, brains and money of others. 
chants and manufacturers have built up 
their industries because by using the 
hands and brains of others, and by estab- 
lishing good character and a reputation 
for efficiency, they have commanded 
credit—the use of other people's money. 


Mer- " 


TE 
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“The foundation may be, indeed must * 
be, aar d laid and buttressed before : 
u 


forty-five, 
with increasin 
Jacob H. Schiff, George F. Baker, Theo- 
dore N. Vail, Thomas A. Edison are all 
ast seventy; yet each is now doing per- 
bape the most valuable and constructive 
work of his whole life. 
fifty when elected President. 
of the fifty men included in the list recently 


compiled as being the foremost ‘makers i 


of America’ were under fifty and not one 
was as young as forty. 

“On the other hand, youth is no longer 
accounted a barrier to even the most 
important positions. We recently elected, 
as president of the Chase National Bank, 
Eugene V. R. Thayer, who is only thirty- 
seven. Henry P. Davison, now a senior 

artner of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
ein life without the slightest financial 
influence or backing. He was a bank 
president at thirty-three, and is now in 
charge of the Red Cross work of this war. 
Harvey D. Gibson, president of the Lib- 
erty National Bank of New York, was 
not over thirty-five when elected. 

*Among the employments for which 
younger men are particularly adapted one 
might specify—mining, because of the 
adventure involved and the frontier con- 
ditions usually obtaining; retail business 
generally, because of the possibility of 
starting in a comparatively small way; 
journalism, because of the rapid work 
required, the close contact with all kinds 
of life, and the irregular hours; railroad- 
ing and the telephone business, because 
of the romance and activity in them; 
engineering, because of the physical activi- 
ity and the constructive work; account- 
ancy, because of the foundation for busi- 
ness understanding which it gives; coun- 
try physician, because of the physical 
endurance required, in addition to skill. 

“Success in any line of business in any 
locality is likely to attract attention and 
to call one to higher responsibilities. 
Metropolitan centers are clearing houses 
not only for commerce and finance but 
for brains as well. 

"In the higher reaches of business the 
essential thing is judgment, and judgment 
ordinarily comes only with years. Busi- 
ness goes in cycles; no two of the panics 
our country has passed through have 
originated from the same cause. It re- 
quires many years of practical experience 
to gauge the different angles from whic 
danger may appear. 


SUM up, there are places which 
younger men can fill better than 
older men, and there are places which 
older men can fill better than younger 
men. There are opportunities at every 
stage of life. Age alone, however, will not 
qualify a man for responsibilities. The 
all-essential thing is to master the basic 
principles of business in general and of 
one’s own business in particular. 
“The war has emphasized the fact, 
that many men who had retired or semi- 
retired were still fit for important duties; 


t the fruition comes along * 
volume after that age. * 


v 


Lincoln was over " 
Only four . 


Are You the Right Age for Your Job? by B. C. FORBES 


numbers of such men have returned to 
active duty and are accomplishing things 
which they had considered impossible 
because of the age they had attained. 

“Success is not the exclusive perquisite 
of any period of life. Success rather is a 
matter of fitness—the coórdination of 
ability, character, and persistent deter- 
mination, coupled with a wholesome 
respect for the rights of others. Deserve 
to succeed and you will succeed!” 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS is presi- 
dent of a great bank in Chicago. He 
set out, before he was twelve years old, 
to reach that goal, and in due course 
of time he arrived there. Next month 
he will tell the readers of this maga- 
zine what he thinks has been the 
most important factor in his success. 


A Health Asset 
By Morris Fishbein 


USED to walk down the street with 

the glooms playing tag across my 

countenance and with old man “‘hypo- 
chondria" perched on my bald head. 
When a friend would greet me with, 
“Hello, Bill, how are you?" I'd recite my 
little story after this fashion: “ Perfectly 
punk; I couldn’t feel any worse if I were 
dead. Last night I couldn’t get to sleep for 
three hours; I have an awful weight on my 
chest, every time I breathe it hurts me; 
my head aches all the time and nothing 
tastes right." If he said, “Too bad, old 
top, too bad!” the while shaking his head 
sadly, I would feel worse because he had 
admitted that I was a very sick man. If 
he encouraged me by telling me to brace 
up and forget it, that I looked like a fight- 
ing cock, I wouldn’t believe him, because 
everyone else believed me, and how could 
we both be right? 

One day it struck me all of a heap that 
about one fourth of each day of my life 
was being spent in the holding of a clinic 
on ayel by myself for the benefit of a lot 
of bored and unwilling students. I de- 
cided to see a doctor. : 

Doc Breckinridge's office was not overly 
full, and he took a lot of time trying to 
fnd out what was the matter with me. 
He punched me; listened to the music of 
my moving works; took pictures of my ex- 
terior from every angle; hitched me up to 
a lot of electric wires and let some auto- 
matic pencils write down all that was go- 
ing on inside; gave me a meal and in an 
hour got it back through a tube; drained 
away my blood and took a lot of samples 
of other things for some studies he in- 
tended to make on the side; finally he fed 
me a lot of white powder in a glass of milk 
ind then photographed my interior in a 
lot of different poses. Then, when he got 
all through, he told me that there was not 
a thing wrong with me and that it was 
worth twenty-five dollars to me to find it 
out. It was worth more than that! Right 
there I quit talking about how sick I was. 
When I’m asked, “How are you, Bill?” 
my answer is, “ Perfect, by heck!” and I've 
said it so regularly now that everyone be- 
lieves me. Í believe it myself. 
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Expert Accountant 


Earn a Big Income 


The Expert Accountant, today, is the confiden- 
tial adviser to great corporations. He is consulted 
on the moet im t policies. He is well paid. 
Salaries from $3,000 to $5,000 are common and you 
find Certified Public Accountants whose incomes 
rangeas high as $10,000 or even $25,000. And never 
before have there been so many splendid oppor- 
tunities for trained men in this field—because never 
before have business executives so fully realized 


' the need of the information which only an Expert 


Accountant can gather from the operations of the 
business. Rising costs must be offset b; i 
economies. Waste must be eliminated. Paying de- 
partments must be developed. The organization 
must be kept on an efficient 


slated for a big salary— beca: 
he is worth it. 

Xou can bè this man H MG TiiL onn train ss a 
Higher Accountant. The field is open. The oppor- 
tunity is there. All you have to do is to show that 
you have the required knowledge. And the LaSalle 
experts are ready now to give you the practical 
training which will enable you to qualify for an im- 
portant accounting posi 


Train By Mail 

Enrollment with LaSalle Extension University 
enables you to train while you hold your present 
position. You can doit in your leisure time. Many 
members have doubled their incomes within a year 
from the time of enrollment. The LaSalle experts 
will be with youatevery step, coaching you on every 
point, seeing that everything is made clear. 

This remarkable course of instruction is not ex- 
pensive. The fees are made convenient for the am- 


bitious man of small income. And payment can be 
made on our easy terms—a little each month if 
you wish. 


Able Men Teach You 


Our course and eervice are under the supervision 
of a large staff of leading Certified Public Ac- 
countants— men like William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., Former Comptroller and Instructor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Wm. Arthur Chase, LL. M., C. 
P. A., Ex-Secretary Illinois State Boardof Account- 
ancy; and other well-known members of American 
institute of Accountante. Step by step these ex- 
perte train you in the underlying principles of mod- 
ern Business Analysis and Organization, Account- 
ing, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law 
and Financial Management. And besides, you will 
have the privilege of our free Consulting Service 
"hee you need special advice on any business 
pro! A 


Already over 135,000 business men have profited 
by LaSalle training. More than 20,000 enroll an- 
nually in our various courses. Learn you, too, 
can be benefitcd by our organization of 800 people, 
among whom are 300 business experts, OFS, 
text writers and assistants. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our Home Study 
Course in Accountancy—how to train for C. P. A. 
Examinations—or to qualify for a high grade ac- 
counting position. Your request will bring all this 
information and full particulars about LaSalle 
training. Mail the coupon and get a free copy of 

‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One”, a valuable book 
for the ambitious man. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 733-H 


Without cost or ob! 
garding your Extension 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’ 


tion on my part, please send me particulars re- 
rse of Training in Higher Accounting and your 
neulting Service. Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious men, 


Chicago, Illinois 


FREE BOOK 


I s P 


LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 

you can become, a skilled 

a er us- 

why one lesson with 

zen other les- 

Method Includes all pf the many impor, 

of the - 

improvements in teaching point eed Brings rii to your 

the great advantages of conservatory study. "For e beginner 

or experienced players. Endorsed by great artists. cessful 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. lly illus- 
trated. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book 

Quinn Conservatory, Studio B7, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


TO MAKE’ OLD FURNITURE NEW 
ey, 


FLOOR 
FINISH 


BOSTON VARNISH CO 
EVERETT STATION, BOSTON 


nize 


SEND FOR BOOKLE 


Twenty-fourth year 


CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN 
INSTITUTE 


Fall Term Opens September 19, 1918 


379923. sa E 
lementary g 
Accreditec 


Kindergarten and F training 
Two and three year courses n Illinois and 

| } other states. Our teachers In great demand. School 
residence offers a delightful home life. Situated in one 

| | of Chicago's most exclusive residential neighborhoods 
For free catalog address Registrar, Chicago Kinder- 


garten Institute, Box 14, 701 Rush Street, Chicago 
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America's Progress 
Is Electrically-Driven— 
and Economy-Fused 


From the frigate to the mod- 


ern battleship—such is the prog- 
ress made in America’s coast 
defense. It is but fitting that 
a similar progress be marked in 
the protection of electrical cir- 
cuits against the fire and acci- 
dent hazards of overloads and 
short circuits. 


ECONOMY 
Renewable FUSES 


insure electrical safety for the U. S. 
Navy and leaders in all branches 
of industry—and cut annual fuse 
maintenance costs 80% 

An inexpensive little “Drop Out” Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The same fuse can be 
used over and over. A single order recently 
shipped to the Navy saved the Government 
$76,486.90. Small users save in like propor- 
tion. 

Order from your electrical supply dealer. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzieand OrleansSts..Chicago,U.S.A. 


Sole Manufacturers of * "ARKLESS"—the Non- Re- 
newable Fuse with the *100°% Guaranteed Indicator.’ 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES v: 


pay you $6 a 
Contract an 
10e. Nothing free. 


"EN. FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 


Dept: MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


The New Way The Old Way 


Speed of 80 to 100 words 
a minute guaranteed. 


Absolute accuracy. 
Amazing ease in typewriting. 
Has increased es from $8, 


Speed of 30 to 40 


words a minute. 
Frequent errors. Hard work. 
Keeps stenographers' salaries 
down to less than $15 a week. 
Anyone can quickly change 
$10 and $15 a week to $25, from the Old Way to the New 
$35 and even $40 a week. Way in 10 Easy Lessons. 


Employers pay for the amount and quality of FINISHED 
WORK you turn out. Double or treble your typewriting 
nod and your salary will increase in proportion. 


The NEW WAY Is a revolutionary new method of savin 
gine and eliminatin errors in n typewriting, 80 to 100 woi 


NCREAS sands of sten 
ud ANG SE! S TRE iR VALUE through 
eir salaries have 


many cases been increased to 
even $40 a weel 


Learn It at Home; 10 Easy Lessons 


10 ud lessons and this wonderful s and accuracy in 
brown OURS. No interference with your Present w work. 
S TES the machine. Not like the old 


and cower thelr poeed th 
TIC Finger Trai! 
no coat = ou unies aca it b 


th: 
today r full particu lars. Read why the small cost of the 
will q duickly come back to you many times over. Address 


work and 
is a minute 
hers have so 
ew Way, that 
to $25, and 
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Why I Don't Want the Emperor 


to Rule Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Woman Who Knows What 
German * Kultur" Is 


WAS the eldest of eight children, and 

every one of us learned, to our ever- 

lasting sorrow, what German disci- 
pline means. My German father pos- 
sessed all the brutal qualities exhibited 
by the Huns in their recent warfare. He 
inspired only terror and hatred in my 
childish heart, and when I grew old 
enough to attend American public schools 
I made a quaint vow that I would be just 
like my patriotic teacher when I grew up. 
Every time she stumbled over my four- 
syllabled German name I miserably 
wished that I were old enough to marry 
an American, so that I could get rid of my 
foreign name. 

Even as a very young child, I noticed 
the difference between the family life of 
my schoolmates and mine. My father 
believed that “might is right." He would 
scold, threaten, beat unmercifully every 
one of his terrified little ones, and our 
manng mother also, if the mood struck 


mother was a thoroughly subju- 

creature, a superpacifist, consider- 
ing it her duty to a her husband lit- 
erally; and her only consolation for the 
hell on earth she and we children suffered 
was to retire to the woodshed and pray to 
God to make her a better wife! I used to 
tremble with rage and rebellion to see my 
mother prayerfully weeping after one of 
my father’s outbursts, and when I was 
fourteen I exclaimed hotly, “Why do you 
stand it, Mother? Why can’t we leave 
him? We're living in America, and this is 
a free country!" My father overheard 
these words, and it was a week before the 
welts from his beating disappeared from 
my body. 

This incident made my father decide 
that his children were learning too much 
about Americanism. He moved us to a 
lonely farm twenty miles from a railroad. 
It was a German colony and, child that 
I was, I was taken out of school, and from 
daylight till dark I worked in the fields, 
1 was half dead with fatigue. 

I was barely sixteen when a rich widow- 
er with my father's characteristics con- 
sidered me suitable for his purposes, and 
he and my father settled it between them- 
selves that I was to be sold into the kind 
of slavery my mother was meekly endur- 
ing. I hadn't been educated in Germany, 
however, and I had American ideas as to 
what marriage meant. When I had been 
told that the wedding arrangements had 
been completed and that it was my duty 
to obey my father, I quietly slipped out 
of the house when all were asleep and 
walked the twenty miles to San Antonio. 
I went direct to my beloved public school 
and told the principal my whole wretched 
story. 
I worked for his wife until I was twenty, 


The Tulloss School, 2447 College Hill, Springfeld, 0. | doing her housework and helping her with 


the baby, in exchange for my board, cast- 
off clothing, and the privilege of studying 
and reading. When I had finished my 
high-school work and could play fairly 
well on the piano, these wonderful people 
gave me enough money to take a three- 
year course in a training school for nurses. 

In no other country could a poor, crude, 
ignorant girl work her way up as steadil 
as I did. My patients used to remar 
upon my refined manners. No one knew 
how I had striven all those bitter years 
to acquire the bearing of a genteel 
woman. I married a splendid American 
man, and his companionship was heaven 
to me. But when the war broke out, I 
urged him to give up his five-thousand-a- 
year position and try for a commission 
in the army. He was above draft age, and 
at first wondered why I was so eager for 
him to go. I was expecting to become a 
mother during the summer, and he felt 
that he ought to remain with me. But 
although I yearned for the comfort of his 
dear presence, I told him that I would 
willingly give up anything, everything, to 
help eg e world of the g tee beast. 
It was then for the first time that I spoke 
a my family history. He had supposed 
that I was an orphan who had enjoyed 
cultural advantages. . When he learned 
what my childhood and girlhood had 
been, he understood; and oh, how I loved 
him for his wonderful tact! He is a cap- 
tain to-day. 

If American women knew what German 
victory will mean to them personally, if 
they understood German iey as I 
understand it, they would make every 
sacrifice, eagerly, gratefully, and insist 
upon every man belonging to them de- 
voting himself body and soul to this war 
we are waging. I know what German kul- 
tur means; unless it is stamped out from 
the earth, life will not be worth living for 
any of us. MRS. D 


SECOND PRIZE 


What a German Boy Saw in 
Germany 


JE THE Emperor ruled the world I would 
not care to live. This may sound cow- 
ardly, and you can take it as you wish, 
but if you had lived under his tyrannical 
rule for almost twenty years as I did, 
you'd think differently. 

The people of Germany don't love the 
Kaiser: they hate him, hate him as a slave 
secretly hates his cruel master, but what 
can they do? An utterance against him 
from them means death without even so 
much as a fair trial—you just disappear, 
nobody ever hears from you again. 

Born in a little German village some 
two hundred miles from Berlin, I rebel- 
liously watched my people crushed under 
the subjective rule of de cruel monster, 
and all that was good in me rebelled. -~ 

As Brother and I (we were twins) drew 
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close to the age when every German has 
to give himself ap to the monarchy and 
spend a required time in training for a 
soldier, our parents took out the little 
money they had and bought us tickets to 
America. 

Understand, we were not deserting our 
country because we were cowards and 
wished to escape training, in fear that we 
would be called upon to fight some day, 
but because a soldier of Germany is looked 
down upon with shame, with fear, with 
dishonor; and if you saw the crimes these 
men standing behind the Emperor, guard- 
ing him, commit, you wouldn’t wonder at 
the tales of the deeds the Huns are now 
practicing, deeds especially in regard to 
young girls and women. Why, man and 
woman, these things have been occurring 
in Germany ever since I can remember! 

One scene I shall never forget, and this 
occurred one morning when news was 
spread that soldiers were passing through 
our village. The women-folks flew into 
their little huts, down into the cellars, 
locked themselves up, and breathlessly, 
fearfully, refused to come out until they 
were convinced that every soldier had 
passed out of our village, and even then, 
mn fear, they would not step out of the 
house for days. 

All plans for our sailing having been 
made, the old folks gave a little farewell 
party for us, to which all the villagers were 
invited. Foolishly, Brother, feeling him- 
self free, a subject of Germany no longer, 
exploded some of his ideas about the Ger 
man Emperor and the monarchy. 

The next morning orders reached the 
village that Brother was under arrest; by 
afternoon he was led away under the 
charge of having disloyally spoken against 
ħis country. In fear that they might take 
me, too, I sailed for America immediately. 

We never heard a word from my twin 
brother from that day to this, and have 
no idea what happened to him. That’s 
only one reason of the many hundred 
moe why I wouldn’t care to live if the 
Emperor ruled the world. J. T. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Reasons Why We Want 
No Kaiser 
Fir. Because I have a wife and 


aughters. 

My girls are fairly well educated, and 
pass, I think, as good specimens of the 
typical well-bred and intelli ent American 
ml But I have always been far from 
afluent, and, with the start I had in life, 
my girls under like conditions in Kaiser- 


dom would undoubtedly have been born 


peasant girls. They would have been 
shod with wooden clogs, would have 
wrapped a shawl about their heads for 
Easter bonnets, would perhaps have been 
yoked with the family cow to plow the 
fields, and would each have been married 
in due time by command of the Kaiser to 
some brute in uniform, to produce other 
brütes in uniform for the Kaiser's “next 
war." The prospect does not invite. I 
prefer American girls for mine. 

Second. Because I have a boy, a school- 
boy in his teens. If the Kaiser had him 
he would make a soldier of him—a valiant 
soldier, marching into battle behind a 
screen of women and children and old, 
limping men; a military hero, impaling 
babies in their mothers’ arms, driving 
crowds of helpless victims into the church 
or the public hall, and burning the build- 
ing and all its contents to the ground; 
finng whole villages, and shooting the 
fleeing people by je score, because some- 
ibody, some unknown Belgian or German, 
had cut a telephone wire, or because the re- 
treating French had dared to fire upon 
their pursuers; a noble, knightly soldier, 
shooting prisoners of war after they had 
surrendered, deporting whole populations 
of enemy civilians into industrial slavery, 
trampling upon every mandate of inter- 
national law, and every dictate of com- 
mon humanity. A noble, knightly soldier! 
So the Kaiser would call him. But the 
rest of the world would call him an in- 
human beast. I don’t want my boy made 
into an inhuman beast. Therefore, no 
Kaiser for me, if you please. 

Third. Because I have a home and a 
business. And they are my own. In Ger- 
many they would be the Kaiser’s, but in 
America they are mine. My home is my 
own. It is my castle, and, except with 
my permission, no man may cross its 
threshold without due process of law— 
which is my permission. My business is 
my own. I may conduct it as I please, 
may abandon it when I please, may go 
on its errands to New York, to New Or- 
leans, to San Francisco without police 
permission or espionage. Why, the whole 
country is mine—mine as one of the hun- 
dred million partners who own and con- 
trol it. The President is mine, Congress 
is mine, and even the Food Administra- 
tion is mine. I made them, and I can 
unmake them—I and my partners. Mine 
are the big buildings at Washington, and 
the big warships on the sea. The wheat- 
less days and the meatless days are mine, 
for I imposed them through my agents. 
The Kaiser says, "My armies!” “My 
warships!” “My territories!" “My sub- 
jects!” But not in America—not yet! 
No, nor ever! For America wants no 
Kaiser, and while a single loyal son is 
left no Kaiser will she ever have! 

J. W. c. 


What Have You Heard from Your Boy? 


AVE you received some wonderful letters 

from your boy in France? Has he sent you 

‘ome stirring story of the way Americans fight? 

j oes he tell you of little incidents which make 

| Y mile or cry, but always with a thrill of ad- 
| "ration and of tenderness? 

you have received such letters, of course 

^" have carried them down to business—if 

mure any kind of a father—and have read 

NIS the men in the office and tried not to 

xk quile as proud as you felt. 


And if you're the mother of such a boy, of 
course you have taken those letters to the Red 
Cross rooms and read bits of them to the other 
women. When the neighbors drop in, they hear 
them too. 


Send us some of these wonderful letters, for | 


we know you have them. Possibly there is 


something in them that we can use in the maga- | 


zine. We can't tell, of course—but send them in 
and let us see what you have. Nothing will be 
printed without your consent. Tue Eprror. 


“Citizens of 


the World" 


The patriarch Abraham and the 
apostle Paul, John Wycliffe and 
Christopher Columbus, Benjamin 
Franklin and Abraham Lincoln, 
were “citizens of the world.” 


They thought universally, 


to 


some extent saw every man as his 
brother’s keeper, and were proph- 
ets of the day when a great con- 
test would be waged to make the 
world one world, and that one safe 
for democracy. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


embodies this idea in a daily news- 
paper. It publishes the news of all 
the world. It circulates throughout 
all the world. It advertises firms 
in all the world. Its editorial col- 
umns give courageous attention to 
all phases of the world’s activities. 


It regards all men as created free 
and equal, respects religious free- 
dom, insists on medical freedom, 
and is a volunteer for service in the 
cause of all "citizens of the world.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c. a copy, is on sale throughout 
the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading 
rooms. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world, 
for 75c.; a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 
Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature. 
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75% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 
SPECIAL TERMS—TEN MONTHS’ 


credit on any article selected from 
the SWEET Catalog. No Money 
in Advance. Shipment made for 
your examination. First payment 
to be made only after you have con- 
vinced yourself that SWEET values 
cannot be equalled. If not what you 
wish return at our expense. 


SS 


Any Diamond bought of us may be returned for 
exchange at a yearly increased value of 744% 
more than you paid, 


We stand alone in this offer. 


No Red Tape—NoDelay 


Every transaction CONFIDENTIAL. You 
don't do justice to yourself and your dollars 
unless you inspect our unusual values in 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Phonographs, etc. 

Send TODAY for SWEET De Luxe Catalog. 


Write NOW to Dept. 35M 


LWSWEET&CO»«] 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE; NEW YORK. JY 
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HAT comforting sense of security 

can only be enjoyed by those who 
are prepared for anything through the 
reliable insurance service of the Two 
Hartfords. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford policy. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Short-Story Writing 


A COURS of forty SEJ in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 

TE nweln, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott's. 


One student writes:-—‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscripts 
sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines." 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 


150.Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 


Profitable Saving 
Sound Dividend-paying stocks of rec- 
ognized and established companies. 


Acquire Securities through 
The Ten Payment Plan 


Save systematically—little by little 
each month—and obtain the bene- 


fit of 
Dividends while 

Making Payments 
You make the first payment of 20% and 
pay the balance in nine equal monthly 
payments. 
Write to-day for booklet A-7 explaining 
The Ten Payment Plan in interesting 
and instructive detail. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
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The Family's Money 


Buying Bonds by 
Partial Payment 
By John Muir 


President of John Muir and Company 


HE name of Kitty O’Grady may 

sound like that of a new popu- 

lar song. But it isn’t. It’s the 
name of a scrubwoman in our building 
who comes to the office the first of each 
month to pay the instalment on her baby 
bond purchased on the partial payment 
plan. Whenever she visits us, we have a 
feeling of genuine satisfaction. With her 
meager wages, she represents the lowest 
earning power we can possibly reach. 
Having interested her, we think we 
should be able to interest people with 
greater earning power but perhaps less 
investment sense than Kitty has. 

Twelve years ago, it would not have 
been easy for Kitty O’Grady to have 
purchased a baby bond, because they were 
not being uet in any large quantities. 
It was not until after the panic of 1907 
that the idea of breaking $1000 bonds into 
small denominations forcibly appealed 
to brokers. There had been a few small 
bonds on the market, but not many. 

Then came the panic. Because of the 
low prices, the small investor was at- 
tracted to the stock market, and the large 
corporations and investment houses then 
saw the possibility of interesting the small 
investor. 


QUT of that experience came the first 
issues of $100 Lond: by huge corpora- 
tions such as Bethlehem Steel, Northern 
Pacific, United States Steel, and others; 
until to-day, excluding the holders of 
Liberty bonds, there are more than 300,- 
ooo bondholders in the country. With the 
Liberty bonds included, there are prob- 
ably more than 20,000,000 bond holders 
in the United States. 

This increase has been mostly due, I 
think, to the partial payment plan of 
purchasing securities, a plan which origi- 
nated in 1910. It is an adaptation of 
the old instalment method of buying 
furniture, clothing, jewelry, and so on, 
without, however, its large profits. By 
that plan, the buyer had the use of the 
commodity while still paying for it. Be- 
lieving that this plan could be applied to 
bonds, investment houses started to sell 
$100 bonds on an initial payment of $10 
and a monthly payment of $5. The 
broker holds the bond until it is paid for. 
The investor pays interest on the balance 
due, but he also draws the interest on the 
full amount of the bond while he is doing 
this. 

When the scheme was first tried out, a 
canny Scotchman came into my office, 
tightly clutching a ten-dollar bill. 

“I want to invest," he said slowly; 
" but I want to be safe." 

I explained the partial payment plan 

T had finished, he said 
shrewdly: 

“Mr. Muir, the best thing about this 
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Investments Secured 
by Essential Industries 
Netting 614 % to 8% 


Such unusually attractive rates are 
made possible by present conditions and 
great demand for capital from industries 
essential to victory. 


Farming, mining of coal, the manufac- 
ture of steel, paper and labor-saving 
equipment, are typical of such industries. 


In investing your surplus funds, it is 
for the best interests of your country to 
choose sound securities of this character. 
Denominations of $100, $500 and $1000. 


Write for circular No. 1006 AM. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
(B113) 
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ond HOW 
To Invest Profitably 


This is an ever-present problem confronting the 


investor. Intrinsically good securities are often 
bought at the wrong time. 

To make investments profitable, one must know 
when and how best to buy. 


Our fortnightly publication 


** Investment Opportunities” 
tells when—and our copyrighted booklet 
THE TWENTY PAYMENT PLAN 


Both sont ats upon request for 
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(9l “BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
| KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
anp wirovr THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 47 
140 N. Mayfield Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


"WAY UNDER MANU: 
FACTURER'S PRICE! 
Genuine, visible writing Un* 
derwoods—rebuilt in our fac- 
tory, with Back Spacer, Tabo: ^ 
lator, Lateral Guide, Stenci 
Attachment, 2-color Ribbon. 
Waterproof Cover and Spe- 
cial "Touch Typewriting 
Guide Book sent on. 10 
Days’ Free Trial. Write. 


Underwoods 
Sold to U. S. Govt. 


That makes rebuilt Un- 
derwoods scarce.So—speak 
quis ick for yours. Guaran- 

od for 6 years. You can 
rent, per on easy terms, se- 
cure cash discount or easily 
earn one through agency J 
lan; no canvassing. Ask 
or Offer No. 36 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If these Litmus Test 
Papers turn pink in 


your mouth, they in- 
dicate Acid- Mouth” 


Here is a simple, interesting experi- 
ment it will pay you to make. If you 
have “Acid-Mouth,” the sooner you 
know it, the better. 


“Acid-Mouth” is the cause of far too 
much tooth agony and tooth decay. 
Dental authorities believe that nine out 
of every ten people have this over-acid 
condition. 


According to the law of averages you 
have “‘Acid-Mouth,” and so have sev- 
eral members of your family. 


Find out. Send today for the Litmus 
Test Papers which we will gladly send 
you free. One paper on your tongue 


will quickly tell you whether you have 
* Acid-Mouth." 


Counteracts “Acid-Mouth” 


And one brushing of your teeth with 
Pebeco Tooth Paste will show you that 
Pebeco counteracts *Acid-Mouth."' 
Buy Pebeco Tooth Paste at the drug 
store where you regularly trade. 


Millions of clean, strong teeth, firmly set in 
healthy gums, owe their attractiveness and 
vigor to the fact that their possessors use 
Pebeco twice daily and twice a year have 
their dentist look their teeth over and do 
what is necessary. 

Pebeco is wonderfully refreshing and pleasant to use. Keep your 


teeth pearly white; resist the tasteless, secret acid condition that 
to tooth troubles and tooth decay. Use Pebeco. 


The price of Pebeco Tooth Paste is 50 cents 
Sold by druggists everywhere 


MADE BY 


LEHN & FINK, 158 William St., New York 
Manufacturing Chemists 
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In Vacation Land 
«A B. A." estar Cheques 


Association 

Even in these war times, vacations are ne- 
cessary for many persons; they must renew 
their health and strength for the important 
business in hand. Those making vacation 
trips find “A.B.A.” Cheques an ideal form 
of funds. These cheques are safe to carry 
because they are of use only to the owner 
until he has countersigned them; they are 
most convenient because accepted like cash 
in payment of all kinds of purchases and 
service. You can obtain "A.B.A." Cheques 
in denominations of $10, $20, $50. and 
$100 at the principal banks in all important 
towns and cities of the United States and 
Canada. 


Write for full information. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


RUNS ON KEROSENE S H RTH 
Alcohol or Gas Anywhere D 
A most remarkable invention. No eleo- | d 
tricity, wires or springs. 1918 Improved 
patented models. Runs 8 hours for a IN 3 0 DAYS 


cent on kerosene. Quiet—Con venient. 
Brings genuine comfort and satisfaction. Boyd Syllabic Bystem— written with only nine characters. 
Ideal for the sick. A proved success. No "positions" — no "ruled lines" — no "'sbading'" — no 


4th season. Increase your efficiency. ""word-signs''— no ''cold-notes." Speedy, practical system 


Every home and office should have one. that can be learned in 80 days of home study, utilizing spar: 
The Wonder Fan. Two Models. Three time. For full descriptive matter, free, address, Y 


Sizes. BE WELL. KEEP COOL. Address, " 1 * 
Lake Breeze Motor, 550 W. M St., Chicago Ohieago Correspondence Schools, 998 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Il, 


1407 
INSURE BY MAIL; SAVE 92% 

Protect yourself and family by taking out a eed in the 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. You can doit 
by corresponding directly with the Company which many 
find more satisfactory than dealing through an agent. 

You save money too, and get advantages and benefits 
that other companies do not or can not give. 

In the past twelve years 15,000 people have taken insurance 
by the Postal's direct method (without agents) and the Com- 
pany has distributed over $10,000,0004all by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiums through the mail. 

The Postal way is the best way. Write today, mentioning 
Tue AMERICAN for July, with date of birth and occupation. 

POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
Postal Life Bldg., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Resources, 89,500,000 Insurance in force, $40,000,000 
Our Health Bureau Safeguards the Health of Policyholders 


is that, though I pay you 6 per cent in- 
terest for the money you invest in buying 
the bond for me, the interest I get during 
the year more than pays for what I pay 
| you; so that, even while I'm buying the 
bond, I make something." 

He was quite right, of course, in that 
case. For example, if you buy a 5 per cent 
$100 bond which is selling at 8o, you will 
| get $5 throughout the year, and only have 
| to pay your broker $2.43; because, as you 
make a new payment each month, the 
amount you owe naturally decreases. 
And as you have paid only $80 for your 
bond and are getting $5 interest, you are 
really getting more than 6 per cent on 
your money instead of 5 per cent. 

There should be no fear of losing money 
by the partial payment plan, for if, after 
making several payments, the buyer can- 
not keep them up, he can usually sell his 
bond for about what he paid. Bonds, as a 
rule, do not depreciate seriously during the 
year and a half, or less, that it takes to 
pay for them under this plan; unless, of 
course, a sudden disaster such as war oc- 
curs. In any case, the holder of the bond 
will have had the benefit of the interest 
during the period, and his loss will be 
slight, even though the bond may have 
caged a little in price. Also, we often 

o 


is ready to resume payments. 


M^NY people cannot understand why 
it is not possible to obtain a fifty- or a 
seventy-five-dollar bond. The explanation 
is that the corporations refuse to issue 
them. They do not want to bother with 
an investment as small as fifty dollars, 
and they also give as an excuse the cost 
of the engraving and the paper. There are 
a few $500 bonds, but $1,000 and $100 are 
the usual denominations. 

Here is a point that may be of help to 
some people: Suppose a man saves $1,000, 
and is undecided , whether to buy one 
$1,000 bond or ten $100 ones. I always 
advise splitting up the money into ten 
bonds, placing some in government bonds, 
the rest in railroads, public utilities and 
industrials. In this way, a man is pro- 
tecting his investment; because, even if 
one bond goes off in value, you have a 
chance to make it up by arisein the others. 

In addition, suppose you need $500 at 
once, and the only way you can raise it is 
by selling your bonds. If you have a 
$1,000 one, you have to sell all of it. But 
if you have ten $100 ones, you sell only 
five of them, still drawing interest on the 
| others. 

Government bonds, from the view- 
point of absolute safety, are, of course, 
the best to purchase. Such bonds as 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, maturing in 1919, can be bought 
at $98.75, at the present writing, bringing 
in an interest of about 7 per cent. 

The ones maturing in 1921 can be ob- 
tained now for $94.37 and bring in almost 
8 per cent in interest. French Republic 
secured convertible bonds maturing in 
1919 can also be purchased at $97.25, 
| and right now are bringing in a flat 8 per 
cent interest. And the advantage of all 
these bonds is that they are very steady, 
not fluctuating seriously. 

Yet there are many railroad bonds, 
bearing a higher rate of interest, that can 
be Sorcha with safety and with greater 
| possibility of profit if the market should 


d a bond on margin until the investor. 
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rae || ponpeian 
Ps eauty Dowder 


Adds a pearly clearness 
Stays on unusually long 


Instant Beauty in Summer 


How can I] become more attractive—now— 
today? The answer is Pompeian. A touch 
of Pompeian DAY Cream protects the skin 
from the sun and also serves as a powder 
foundation. Now apply Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder. Atonce you have an added charm of 
beauty, and with a fragrance that captivates 
the senses. Face shine disappears. 

Pompeian DA Y Cream— A vanishing and greaseless 
cream that protects the skin from the sun. It also 
keeps the skin smooth and velvety. An ideal cream 


before applying a face powder. It has an exquisite 
dainty perfume. 50c jars at the stores. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder adds a pearly clearness 
to the skin. It stays on unusually long and has a 
refined, delighting fragrance. Cools and freshens 
the skin. It is pure and harmless. Shades, white, bru- 
nette, and flesh (the most popular). 50c at the stores. 


Above products guaranteed by the makers of Pom- 
peian NIGHT Cream, Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 
and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 


The world's most beloved little woman has honored 
the makers of Pompeian by posing exclusively for 
the 1918 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel. Size 28x 7 
inches and in beautiful colors. Sent for 10c together 
with samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder and 
DAY Cream. Clip the coupon below. 


SNSSSERRESSERERISESEREESRRTRRASANSRÉRERRRRRRAERERRRENREN: 
(Stamps accepted, coins preferred) 
The Pompeian Mig. Co. 2038 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Enclose find 10c for a 1918 Mary Piekf. 
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Art Panel and l f P. ian BEAU 
Art bw and semp es of Pompeian A TY Powder 
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Threefold Co-operation 


ness in answering, clear and de- 
liberate talking, courtesy and pa- 
tience on the part of both user 
and operator are essentials of 
service, and must be mutual for 
good service. 


Every telephone connection 
requires co-operation. The 
slightest inattention or indiffer- 
ence on the part of the person 
who calls, or the company that 
makes the connection, or the 
person who is called results in 
a corresponding deficiency in 
service. Each is equally respon- 
sible for thesuccessof theservice. 


Not only is it to the advan- 
tage of the individual himself 
to use the telephone efficiently, 
but his conservation of the ad- 
vantages of these national lines 
of speech benefits all telephone 
users. 


Accuracy in calling, prompt- 


Efficient telephone operation 
is vital to the war work of this 
country. The army, the navy 
and the myriad industries con- 
tributing supplies depend on 
thetelephone. It must be ready 
for instant and universal use. 


The millions of telephone users | 


are inseparable parts of the Bell 
System, and all should patriot- 
ically contribute to the success 
of the service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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One Policy 
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rise to any great extent. There are numer- 
ous types of railroad bonds, such as de- 
benture, equipment, refunding, etc., but, 
all other RaR Po being equal, I should 
say that a first mortgage railroad bond 
is conservative and reasonably safe. 

At the present time, some good railroad 
investments are Colorado and Southern 
Refunding and Extension $100 bonds, 
which can be purchased for $71, thus 
paying 7% per cent though listed at only 
4% per cent. Northern Pacific General 
Lien, registered, at 3 per cent, can be 
purchased for $58, thus paying only 5 
per cent on the investment. Other ex- 
amples are St. Louis and San Francisco 


| Prior Lien A, which can be bought at 60, 


paying 7!4 per cent interest; and Vir- 
ginia p i 59's, which are paying now 
more than 5 per cent. These figures, it 
must be understood, are taken from re- 
orts at the time this articlé is written. 
hey may change before the magazine 
goes to press. 

Public utilities and industrials are less 
trustworthy than railroad bonds because 
the former are open to wide swings in the 
market. Montana Power First and Re- 
funding can be bought now at go, and 
pays over 5 per cent in interest. In in- 
dustrials, Bethlehem Steel First and Re- 
funding, quoted now at 91, pays more than 
5 per cent. 


I* THE main, it is not a wise thing to 
purchase bonds with the idea of 
peto. Bonds should be bought from 
the viewpoint of sound investment. And 
unless they rise greatly in value, they 
should be held. These is little gain in 
buying and selling bonds for speculation. 
any people have asked me how they 
can decide if their broker is honest. Well, 
if a man is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange you can assume that he is 
reliable. No one is admitted there until 
he is fully investigated. If you are doubt- 
ful about your broker, your bank will 
guide-you correctly in selecting one. 

One of the best recommendations a 
young man can furnish is evidence of a 

nd account on the partial payment 
plan. More and more employers are 
oun. to regard a man’s character and 
worth by the money he is able to save and 
the investments he makes. Once, an 
employer saw one of his employees in a 
stock broker's office and wondered which 
the man was doing, speculating or invest- 
ing. When he found that the employee 
was buying bonds on the partial payment 
plan, his confidence in and respect for 
him rose many degrees. 

The Liberty loans have stimulated 
interest in bonds. Never before were 
persons buying so many as at the present 
time. When twenty million persons ac- 
quire bonds, even through patriotic mo- 
tives, they cannot help thinking about 
them as an investment. 

The largest percentage of Liberty loans 
was obtained on a partial payment basis, 
and thousands of persons who were 
ignorant that bonds could be purchased 
under such a plan have now adopted this 
method. Fight thousand banks alone 
reported at the time of the Second Liberty 
Loan that more than a million and a 
half persons subscribed to Liberty bonds 
on a partial payment basis. The number 
doing so for the third loan was several 
times greater. 
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The Story of 
“The Yankee Kid" 


An American boy who ran away to the war at the age of 14 


By Mary B. Mullett 


Author of “The Story of ‘Foghorn’ Macdonald" in the July number 


E WAS only a boy. Just the 

"Yankee Kid" the Tommies 

called him when he fought 

with them in France. Fourteen 

years old when he enlisted! 
Why—he grew five inches while he was 
over there. : 

They had various nicknames for him; 
and next to Yankee Kid their favorite 
vas "Mad Brain,” because he was ready 
*r anything that came along. But his 
ral name is Harvey E. Xohnron: and 
«sen months before he enlisted he was 
n the eighth grade of the public schools of 
Louisville, Kentucky. $ 

He was fourteen on April 2d, 1915. Two 
veks later he ran away from school and 
im home. To go to war? Not a bit of it! 
lt was just a combination of spring and 
the wanderlust. 

"Oh, the schoolroom windows were 
pen,” he says, “‘and the sun was shining 
outside, and the birds were singing, and— 
well, when recess came I just went off, 
ind didn't go back." 

For six months he wandered around, 
trying to better Jack London's record of 
w many thousand miles on ten cents. 
He beat his way on trains, “riding the 
"linds," that is, between cars without end 
ior. He crouched on the steps under 
*"nbuled platforms, or lay flat on the 
tints of coaches, clinging with both hands 
tthe ventilators. He crossed to England 
* a seaman., And then, back in this 
wuntry, he ran across some Canadian 
“soldiers who filled his ears with tales of 
“sting in France. 

“Gee!” he said. “Pd like to see that!" 

Y; he went to New Orleans and signed 
«4 stoker on the “Almora,” a mule boat 
und for Liverpool He didn't know 
‘Stat he was in for with that job. There 
Sete times when he didn't care whether 
‘te big iron slicer bar fell on his head or 
wor But when the ship docked he was 

"ul s up-and-coming that he hiked 

trazhe for a recruiting office. 

“Five other Americans from the crew 
"ere gaing to enlist,” he says; "and some- 
tdv told me to stick with them if I 


wanted to have any face left on me. So, 
as they were going into the ambulance 
corps, I joined, too. But the five of us 
were assigned to separate units, and I 
was on my own, after all. 

“I enlisted October roth, 1915; but I 
didn't get to France until the next spring, 
partly because of training in England and 
partly because, down on Salisbury Plain, 
a Tommy dared me to ride a horse, and 
of course I took the dare. The horse was 
hitched to a wagon; but when my ride 
ended the horse and the wagon were on 
top of me! I had a broken arm and knee 
and spent fourteen weeks in a hospital. 
But I got to France just the same. 

“We landed at Havre on Easter Sun- 
day and went from there to camp at 


A young life— 
but an exciting one 


Born 1901 
Ran Away 1915 
In the Trenches 
1916-17 
Back Home 1918 


Rouen for six weeks’ more training, which 
included everything from how to handle 
a stretcher to lectures on anatomy. 


"AT ALBERT I had my first sight of 
blood. We were playing ‘Nap,’ a 
favorite card game with Tommy, when a 
shell landed close by and several of the 
men were hit. Up to that time, going to 
war had been a sort of joke to me. I had 
thought it was just a big lark. But when 
those fellows were knocked out, right 
there beside me--well, it took away any 


fool notion about war being just a joke. 

“Maybe it was because 1 was such a 
kid; but I never did get used to seeing 
men hurt. And as for their dying—I tell 
you, I didn't like to see that! I've had a 
man die on my back as I carried him in. 
But when I had to watch them die, I 
minded it a lot more than they seemed to. 

“I want to say this, too. Maybe you 
think that when the stretcher bearers 
are carrying the wounded through shell 
fire they just hustle along anyhow, so as 
to get out of it quick and save their own 
skins. Well, they don't! They go as 
carefully as if they were carrying their 
own mothers. 

“It isn't easy to carry a stretcher across 
Sound that has been all ripped to pieces. 

ou can’t go around all the shell holes, 
there are so many of them. When we 
came to one, the bearer ahead would hold 
the bars away up above his head, while 
the one at the back went down on his 
knees, just to keep the wounded man 
level and comfortable. 

“Gee! You know you can’t make a 
fellow suffer any more than he’s got to! 
I used to remember how, when J had that 
smash in England, they carried me on a 
stretcher. And I remembered how they 
tried to make it easy for me. So when I 
was doing the same for some other fellow, 
I tried to do him a turn, too. 

“There’s another thing that may sur- 
prise you. Down on the Somme there was 
a place called Delville Wood. The Tom- 
mies nicknamed it “The Devil’s Summer 
Residence,’ because it was a little bit of 
hell. Looked like it, too, when I got 
there, for it was so full of artillery that at 
night the flashes of the guns made me 
think of the coke ovens along the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad here at home. 

“The stretcher bearers had to carry 
the wounded across in front of these guns, 
and although the shells would go over their 
heads the sound didn't. lt was enough to 
split your eardrums when you were 
that close. Well, do you think those guns 
would keep on firing while a wounded 
man was ae taken across? No, sir! 
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Not a shell would be sent over till he was 
out of the way. 

“When I went to the Somme I was at 
Fricourt first, and for three days and 
nights we worked till we were ready to 
drop. I was carrying from the dressing 
station back to the ambulance most of the 
time. And while we were under fire, more 
or less, it was the fellows that were pick- 
ing up the wounded in No Man's Land 
that had the real job. A stretcher bearer 
is unarmed; and he can't crawl around or 
run away. When he is in ground that has 
been advanced over the Germans have 
the exact range and keep sending shells 
straight into it. 

“Back in the trenches it isn't quite so 
bad; but it's hard work even there. When 
they teach you to handle a stretcher the 
theory is that there will be four men to 
carry it. But four men can't do it in a 
trench, so two have to manage alone. 
And it's no joke to get hold of the bars 
and, by twisting your wrists, raise it and 
carry it at the level of your shoulders. 


NAVHEN it comes to pure grit, those 
wounded men just make you want 
to cry. I’ve seen fellows that were hurt 
so bad you felt as if you couldn't stand 
it for them! You just couldn't bear it! But 
they never opened their heads—except to 
smile and crack jokes. There's something 
about being a soldier—well, take me, for 
instance. When I got that smash in 
England, I didn't have any anesthetic 
when they fixed me up. I didn't want it. 
T know that if I hadn't had on a uniform 
T'd have hollered so you could have heard 
me a mile. But I just shut my teeth and 
kept still. With soldiers all around you— 
gee, you ain't going to be a baby. 

“Once, down on the Somme, there was a 
fellow fighting by me. I was in the in- 
fantry then, and he said to me, ‘I say! 
"There's sump'n the matter with—my 
back. Wish you'd see what it is.' 

“So I ran my hand up under his tunic, 
and I could feel five bullets under the 
skin. Felt just like a row of marbles! A 
machine gun must have swept him from 
some emplacement we'd passed without 
seeing it. He could have quit, all right, 
with five bullets in him. But not on your 
life! He went right ahead fighting, and 
pretty soon he got it again, this time in 
the intestines. 

“*Sump’n is wrong again! he said; and 
he looked down at himself kind of fanny. 

“But he didn't quit even then. He kept 
on fighting all that day—till the job we 
were on was finished! 

"At Memetz they brought a Scotty 
into our trench. Both his feet were shot 
off, and the ends of his legs were sticking 
out below the blanket that covered the 
stretcher. But he was the cheerfulest 
man around. He looked down at himself 
and said: 

“Now, where will ye be thinkin’ I've 
left my feet? 

“Back in the wood, I guess,’ I said. 

** Aye! he says. ‘I must have mislaid 
'em somewhere.’ 

“TIl go back for ’em,’ I told him. 

“*Save yourself the trouble! he says. 
*[f they can't walk in by themselves, we'll 
just leave 'em be.’ 

“There was another Scotty that got 
his leg smashed. He was a sergeant, and 
you know the N. C. O.’s wear plaid 
trousers instead of kilts. So the bones 


were sticking out through these trousers. 
My arm had been like that, so I knew 
how Ae felt! We couldn't send him back 
then, so we made him as comfortable as 
possible. He looked up at us, kind of 
grateful, and then he fek inside his tunic 
and pulled out a piece of chocolate. It 
was all he had to give—and he held it out 
to us. 

“*You keep it!’ we told him. 

“*No,’ he said. ‘It’s for you.’ 

*'But what do you want?’ we asked. 

***Oh, I wish I had some milk—but I 
can wait." 

“One of the fellows said, ‘You don't 
have to wait" And he dug up a can of 
condensed milk, heated some water, and 
fixed up a fine lot of good hot chocolate. 
Say! the Scotty thought that was great. 

“Then there was a Sergeant Vonig 
from Lancashire. That fellow had his 
jaw smashed one day, and, believe me, 
that’s enough to put ’most any man out 
of business! But it didn't stop him. He 
got himself bandaged up somehow and 
then, instead of going to the rear, what 
did he do but carry in the wounded all 
day long! He got the Victoria Cross for 
that—and you bet he deserved it. 

"] saw a kid in the hospital who had 
lost one eye. The ‘All Highest’—that’s 
the colonel—came around one day, and 
he was telling the kid how sorry he was 
and all that sort of thing, but the chap 
just grinned up at him and said: 

s Nothing to worry about, sir! There's 
life in the old dog yet. : 


“(YF COURSE, if a man dies before we 

get him to the dressing station, we 
have to take off the body and go back 
after a man who is still alive. Sometimes, 
if I let my end of the stretcher down 
first, the dead man's feet would strike 
me in the middle of my back, as if Pd 
been carrying an iron pipe or something 
that wasn't human. Oh, say! I didn't like 
it! Maybe the older fellows didn't feel 
that way, but it gave me the creeps. I 
wanted to run. 

*Once a fellow called me to take a 
wounded man in. I was alone that time 
and the man was badly hurt. He didn't 
make any fuss. They never do when they 
are seriously injured. It’s only the ones 
that get some little thing, like a broken 
finger, that make any row. This one was 
Scotch, too; and all he said, in a queer 
sort of voice, was, ‘Get me back— 

uick" 

“T felt awful sorry for him, so I took 
him on my back and started. I had to 
go two miles that time, and part of the 
way was pretty rough. I only stopped 
once, just for a minute to get my breath. 
We used to wear a leather jerkin over our 
uniforms; and after a while I felt it getting 
wet through. I knew that meant he was 
bleeding badly, so I hurried on. But when 
I laid him down and the surgeon looked at 
him—he'd already ‘gone West.’ 

*He was one of the men, I heard after- 
ward, that had seen the spirit they called 
‘the Angel of Mons.’ I never saw any of 
those spirits myself, but lots of soldiers 
said they had. I don't know about that. 
But there used to be queer stories always 
going around. 

“I remember one that got everybody 
excited for a while. It was about a dog. 
'They said the Germans had a man who 
was a criminal, or something, for they 


were going to execute him. So they decided 
to try an experiment. They took the 
man's brain and put it into a dog's head. 
Then they connected up the tubes, or 
whatever they are, with the rest of the 
dog's anatomy, and when the job was all 
finished they turned him loose at night in 
No Man's Land. 

“The point was that the criminal had 
hated the British, and his one idea had 
been to kill them. So the dog was just 
the same. For a while there wasn't any- 
thing talked of in our trenches but that 
dog! Plenty of the fellows claimed they 
saw him. They said he had teeth as long | 
as your fingers, and they told about bodies | 
they'd seen with the marks of the dog's | 
teeth in the throat. Fritz was forgotten. : 
Everybody was looking for the dog. Then 
after a while, that story died down and 
they got something else to talk about. 

"Talk! Why, it makes me laugh now 
when I remember the things we used to 
discuss. Always ‘chewin’ the rag,’ even 
when we were waiting for an attack. One 
night at Memetz a bunch of us were in a 
cut-off, a short trench between two 
others, and the shel]s were coming over 
so you had to yell to hear yourself speak. 

"Well, what do you think we were 
talking about? The Darwin theory! Of 
course I didn't know enough about 
Darwin, to hurt me; but I guess some of 
'em did. Anyhow, they were shoutin' 
about it. One would say Darwin was 
nght, we came from a monkey. And 
another would say, ‘No! the monkey came 
from us!’ We were havin’ it, back and 
forth, when all of a sudden a German 
stuck his head over the edge of the trench. 
He had on one of those round caps they 
wear, and he was only a boy, nice smooth 
face, just a kid. 

“What do you want?” someone said. 

***Water! he kind of gasped. 

"'All right! Give us your water 
bottles.’ 

“Sounds kind of funny, don't it? But . 
lots of funny things happen over there. : 
He handed down a whole bunch of water 4 
bottles—he was lying flat on the ground . 
—and we took 'em. I was looking at: 
"em and wondering why they were 
Canadian bottles, when if he didn't go 
and chuck a bomb into the trench! We 
ducked and ran before it went off. Then 
a couple of Scotties climbed out and went 
after him. If that kid had ever got back 
to Berlin he'd have been a hero. But he 
never Rot back. The Scotties attended to 
that. 


OUNG “Mad Brain" ran across an- 
other American over there about 
whom he tells this story: 

"He was a little Jew from New Or-leens; 
not much higher than his gun and only 
about three times as thick through. But | 
both of 'em had plenty of kick. Not 
kicking! I said, 'kick'! He had a little 
American flag with him, just a printed one 
he had cut out of a paper or magazine. 
But he sure did think a lot of it! He was . 
always taking it out and blowing about : 
what a great country the old U. S. A. was. ; 

“Well, I saw him one time before he ; 
went into an attack; and he had taken ' 
that flag and stuck it on his bayonet. He ! 
said he was going to shove it into some , 
German, because the Germans didn't 
seem to think that America was even on 
the map. The next (Continued on page 96) 
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Harvey E. Johnson—‘ The Yankee Kid " 
W hose extraordinary adventures are described in the accompanying article 


WHEN he was only fourteen years old, this smiling 
boy ran away from his home in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and worked his way to England as a stoker on a mule 
boat. He enlisted in the British Army as a stretcher 
bearer, in October, 1915. 

Later, because somebody dared him to do it, he en- 
listed in the infantry and fought at Memetz, Flers 


and Vermelles. Twice he was slightly wounded, but 
he stayed in the trenches until his mother, back in 
Louisville, secured his discharge without consulting 
him. His return home, when he “rode the blinds” 
for 517 miles with the thermometer forty degrees be- 
low zero, was a terrible test of the endurance and 
courage he had learned in the trenches. 


Photograph by Moffett, Chicago 


“WHEN you sit down to read a book, magazine or 
newspaper read to get something that you can adapt 
to yourself. Observe people with the idea of obtaining 
something applicable to your own career. Each man 
and boy should have books pertaining to his own busi- 
ness, and read the magazines or trade journals devoted 
to his own business or profession. He should read the 
periodicals that devote space to business in general and 
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George M. Reynolds—W ho Says: 


to stories of business life. Biographies, especially of 
men who have been leaders in your own chosen line, 
always are of value. In each you will discover some 
hint of conduct, some trait of character worthy of 
being set down in your own rules. Men do not always 
rise over the same steps, but the general upward course 
is the same, and knowing the steps others have taken 
will ease many for you." 


Why the Decisive Man 


Wins Out 


Knowing what he wants—he usually gets it 


By George M. Reynolds 


President of the Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 


COUNTRY boy decided, before 
he was twelve years old, that 
he was going to become a great 
banker. To-day at fifty-three 
he is the president of the largest 

bank in America outside of New York 
City, an institution with nearly half a 
tilion dollars in capital and deposits, 
and with probably a greater number of 
accounts than any other bank possesses. 
He has housed this great business in the 
finest bank building in the world. 

This man is George M. Reynolds, of 
tte Guthrie County Bank, of Panora, 
lwa, and the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank, of 
Czicago. In the following 
article he gives his recipe 
f.rdoing things. Itis: Deci- 
sion, especially cm deci- 
son, accompanied by ob- 
servation and hard work. 

When he was a boy, Mr. 
Reynolds followed his own 
cipe by deciding, and 
ccading early, hat he 
wanted todo. He made up 
rs mind then that he want- 
cd to be a great banker. He 
d-cided that by devoting all 
of his energies toward that 
one end, he could achieve 
it. And his career has proved 
that he was right. 

-George M. Reynolds has 
perhaps the lore personal 
2«quaintance of any banker 
in America. dde is to 
meet le and study them. 
He tone of the keenest ob- 
servers and hardest workers 
ın Chicago: but his work is 
tss fun— because it is the 
thing he likes to do. 

Decisiveness is the key- 
ate to his character. It has gained him 
tne reputation of being able to say “Yes” 
ar" No" to a proposition involving mil- 
ons of dollars, with less hesitation than any 
ther banker in the country. He believes 
that! He believes in deciding quickly, 
tut he also believes in explaining why he 
vil or will not do a thing. He can say 
"No" more quickly and yet leave less 
sting than almost anyone else. And by 
^u.k decision he wastes less of his own 
tme and his customer's. Mr. Reynolds's 
story follows. Tue Eprror. 


BELIEVE that Decisiveness is the 
most vital element in life, whether it 
is in business, in politics, or in every- 
day social affairs. The man who knows 


what he wants to do is almost certain to be 
a winner. 

The reason is he has a definite goal that 
he is trying to reach. The very fact that 
he has picked out a goal means that he 
wants to reach it. If I were asked what 

uality in a man would help him, more 
hak anything else, to win success, I 
think I should say without hesitation 
that it is knowing what he wants. 

If two men started in a race, and one of 
them knew where the goal was and the 
other one did not, which one would you 
bet on to be the winner? The one who 
knew where he was bound for would get 


Are You a Tree—or a Bush? 


*FTHE ‘all-round’ man is, I suppose, the high- 

est type of human product, because he is 
able to meet all kinds of people on terms of mutual 
interest and understanding. But—well, I guess it 
is the difference between a tree and a bush. A 
bush starts to put out branches from the ground 
up. It is a pleasant object, a nice bush is. But it 
never gets very far. A tree has one central trunk, 
which stands like a pillar of steel against all the 
buffets of storm and stress. And it goes on, up and 
up; climbing, ever climbing higher. The branches 
are fine enough. But they are not the tree! The 
thing that stands and gets somewhere, and holds 
the whole growth together, is the central trunk. 
That, to my mind, is Purpose.” 


achieve big things in many lines. Of 
course almost every boy secretly believes 
he could be a great general, or statesman, 
or business man, or almost anything else. 
And it is a good thing that he does. The 
boy who doesn’t think he could do much of 
anything, probably never will. 

ut if he goes ahead, without deciding 
whether he is going to be a general, or a 
statesman, or a merchant, or some one 
thing, his inner convictions of his ability 
won't help him much. You wit! probabl 
find him, when he is sixty years old, add. 
ing figures for somebody else, or standing 
by a machine, or holding on to some little 
job—still wondering which 
of the great fields of human 
endeavor he should have 
picked out. ` 

If a man wants to be a 
jack-of-all-trades, very well. 

ut he must inevitably 
expect to be master of none. 
There is pretty sure to be 
something wrong with a 
young man who has reached 
the age of twenty-one with- 
out having decided what 
he wants to do. 

The trouble may not be 
entirely with the boy him- 
self. ^ Decisiveness is a 
quality which is not, I 
believe, inherent in most 
human beings. But it can 
be developed and cultivated 
in them. And this should be 
definitely done by parents 
and teachers. 

Any boy can be trained in 
decisiveness. Even little 
children can be taught to 
decide things. They should 


over or around the obstacles in his way. 
The other one would turn aside, hunting 
for an easier path, because he wouldn’t 
be sure he was on the right one. What 
would be the use of bucking his way 
through if he wasn’t sure of where he 
wanted to go? That's why the man with a 
definite object will beat his haphazard 
and uncertain competitor every time, and 
all the time. 

The power of decision, when backed by 
industry and observation, is practically 
certain to bring success—or, rather, to 
bring a man /o success. For success does 
not come to us. We have to go out and 
get it. 

The first step toward it is early decision 
as to the particular success we want. 
Life is too short for the ordinary man to 


be made to settle the small 

problems of their daily 
lives. They can be helped, of course. 
Their judgment must be trained. But 
make them settle things—and then stick 
to their decisions. They will learn more 
by one such experience than by twenty 
sermons as to what they should or should 
not do. 

And early decision in choosing one’s 
life work is vital. For one thing, it in- 
creases a man’s chance of success by as 
many years as he beats his competitor 
in beginning the actual struggle. Boys 
waste years by not making up their 
minds what they intend to do. By de- 
ciding, when I was twelve years old, that 
I was going to be a banker, I gave myself 
a start that was worth a lot to me. 

My ambition was taken seriously and I 
was encouraged in it. I realized that there 
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were many things I ought to know, even 
as a banker in my little home village, and I 
decided upon a plan to inform myself: 
I read the newspapers; I studied the 
market, the financial and business pages, 
and tried to discover what our leading 
men in business and finance were doing 
and thinking. 

Everything that I heard, or read, or saw, 
I tried to apply to my own case. This 
became a habit: it is surprising to dis- 
cover how much information can be ac- 
cumulated by careful reading of the busi- 
ness and financial pages of the newspapers. 

When I was a boy, working in a country 
bank, I attended my first convention of 
bankers. A thing that impressed me 
greatly was that many of the delegates, 
after traveling long distances to attend 
the meeting, appeared to pay little at- 
tention to what was going on and made 
the convention a pleasure outing. From 
that first aceiasi gained a rule: When 
at a convention Í play the business game; 
I learn something, and seldom come awa 
without having gained some idea appli- 
cable to my own business. 

Just stop to think what an enormous 
amount of jnformation any boy accumu- 
lates in the years between twelve and 
twenty. It may be merely a heterogeneous 
mass of facts about everything, from 
baseball to switching engines, and from 
dogs to day-books. But if there is one 
thing ei f in his mind, one thing he is 
everlastingly curious about, he inevitably 
keeps laying up a hoard of knowledge 
about that thing. And the result is that 
he comes to it finally, not as a tenderfoot 
in a strange country, but with a certain 
amount of equipment and of knowledge 
d conditions which will be invaluable to 

im. 


I DO not advocate that a boy's education 
be specialized to the point of narrow- 
ness. And when I say education, I mean 
the "education" he digs up for himself 
quite as much as that he receives in 
schools and colleges. 

The ‘‘all-round” man is the highest 
type of human product, because he is able 
to meet all kinds of people on terms of 
mutual interest and understanding. But 
—well, I guess it is the difference between 


a tree and a bush. A bush starts to put out 
branches from the ground up. [t is a 
pleasant object, a nice bush is. But it 


never gets very far. À tree has one central 
trunk, which stands like a pillar of steel 
against all the buffets of storm and stress. 
And it goes on, up and up; climbing, ever 
climbing higher. The branches are fine 
enough. But they are not the tree! The 
thing that stands and gets somewhere, and 
holds the whole growth together, is the 
central trunk. Phat, to my mind, is 
Purpose. 

Every boy, every man, should form the 
habit of working for and deciding upon 
this great central purpose, or will to do a 
definite thing. His rules for success will 
come to him from many sources; from 
books and from the advice of others. 

But many will come to him through 
Observation, which seems to me the 
quality next in importance to decisive- 
ness. An office boy, or a clerk, or a sten- 
ographer, has opportunities to study his 
employer, his father, his father’s friends, 
and the men in the office or other estab- 
lishment where he works. He can measure 


them up, pick out what seems to him their 
strohg points and their weak ones. Study- 
ing them will help him to form his own 
rules. 

I believe he will find, in every man who 
is a leader among his fellows, that habit 
of decision on which I lay so much stress. 
To be a good executive, a man simply 
must know what he wants done. 

A sea-captain who left port without 
knowing whither he was bound would 
wander around indefinitely without get- 
ting anywhere. And if, when he was 
among reefs, or over dangerous shoals, or 
threatened with a collision, he backed 
and filled and turned his wheel one wa 
and then the other, he would wreck his 


ship. 

very working man, big or little, is a 
captain of his own special job. It may be 
handling a machine or a set of books, 
running an engine or a bank. It doesn’t 
matter which. If he can’t make up his 
mind what to do in an emergency, he is 
going to wreck that job of his. At best, he 

. Won't get ahead with it to a definite point 
of achievement. 


HERE never has been a time in the 

history of the human race when the 
cultivation of the power of decision and of 
the power of observation was as important 
as it now is. The men who are leading in 
war, who are directing Governments, who 
are grasping the great world problems, are 
decisive men, and men eager and quick in 
observation. 

Rules for success are eyerywhere. What 
most of us need is to cultivate that 
keenness of perception which will enable 
us to recognize them as of value to our- 
selves. Read to get something out of the 
book, magazine or newspaper that you 
can adapt to yourself. Observe people 
with the idea of obtaining something ap- 
plicable to your own career. Each man 
and boy should have books pertaining to 
his own business, and read the magazines 
or trade journals devoted to his own busi- 
ness or profession. He should read the 
magazines that devote space to business 
in general and to stories of business life. 

iographies, especially of men who 
have been leaders in your own chosen 
line, always are of value. In each you 
will discover some hint of conduct, some 
trait of character, worthy of being set 
down in your own rules. Men do not 
always rise over the same steps, but the 
general upward course is the same, and 
knowing the steps others have taken will 
ease many for you. Read at least one 
metropolitan newspaper. If you have not 
time to read the entire paper, then read 
the financial, market dod business pages. 
It is astonishing to find how few persons 
ever read the pages devoted to their in- 
terests. Do not neglect the editorial 
pages. There you will find the best 
thought of the day expressed. 

Decide, among the first things, who 
your friends shall be. The entire fabric 
of society, politics, and, more than either, 
business, is built upon friendship. One 
of the most untrue of sayings is that 
friendship ceases when business enters. 
It is at that point that friendship of the 
best sort begins and where it has its 
greatest test. 

Decision as to the kind of friends you 
are to have is vitally important to men, 
and even more so to boys: first, for the 


influence friends have upon the character 
of any human being, and, second, for the 
greater influence théy have upon the 
reputation of any man. Cultivate the 
friendship of worthy and refined persons, 
not necessarily the wealthy or the prom- 
inent. The more friends one has among 
persons of influence, the better; but 
there always is danger in these friendships, 
danger that you may cease to rely upon 
yourself and rely more and more upon 
others. 

To become a leaner is to become a 
failure. To rely upon friends is not only 
the most certain way to stunt your own 
growth but a practically certain way to 
lose the friends themselves. Real friend- 
ships are reciprocal and call for the giving 
of value for value. 

Not only is decision itself more im- 
portant to-day than it has ever been, but 
It is more essential than ever to decide 
early. There always is a place open to the 
boy who is prepared to fill it. The great 
need of the world now, and one which 
probably will increase with the coming of 
peace, is for the boy who has the prelim- 
inary preparation for life work, who can 
step into office, shop or factory, and take 
up his duties without wasting his own 
time and the more valuable time of 
others in learning the rudiments. 


A BUSINESS man is pretty much what 
he makes himself. To him is given the 
decision, and it generally is between 
business and pleasure. If a man chooses 
to play poker four or five nights a week, 
if he decides he would rather play golf 
every afternoon than stay in the office, if 
he aspires to be a society leader, he must 
not complain if his business suffers. On 
the other hand, if a man makes money- 
getting his whole ambition, he need not 
be surprised to find himself disliked or to 
discover that his better instincts are being 
stunted. 

After all it is personality that counts, 
and your personality is very much what 
you decide early in life it shall be. Per- 
sonality embraces the qualities of ncat- 
ness, cheerfulness, courtesy, alertness, 
patience, unselfishness and appreciation 
of human nature. These qualities spell 
efficiency, and, always, efficiency spells 
success. 

To sum up, therefore, these are the 
essential rules, as I see them: 

Choose your life work early. 

Make your own rules of conduct early. 

Choose your friends carefully. 

Do more than the routine work of your 
job. 
Decide quickly in all matters, and act 
promptly. 

If right, ignore criticism; if wrong, 
change without delay. 

Practice economy. Be neither extrava- 
gant nor niggardly. 

Avoid depending upon your friends. 
Give as much as you receive from them. 

Practice diplomacy—it smooths the 
rough spots and gives you the advantage 
on the next move. 

Cultivate cheerfulness, to enable you 
to carry the necessary and throw off the 
unnecessary burdens. ] 

Indulge in sufficient play and recreation. 
to keep the body strong and the mind 
vigorous. 

Be square with yourself as with those 
with whom you are associated. 


The Roaring Chief Engineer 
of the Ætna 


ROYSTEN, chief en- 

ineer for the tna 

eating System, 

eworked his tele- 

phone receiver rap- 

idly and viciously up and down 

on its hook, his full pink face 

magenta colored. At the 

sutchboard desk, Miss Net- 

tles the office operator, calmly 

snapped down the switch that shut off the 

buzzing and placidly resumed her occupa- 
tion of peeling an orange. 

“Hello! Hello!” came forcefully from 
Roysten’s office. The call penetrated 
every corner of the eight-room suite, and 
several of the /Etna's executive staff, at 
treir desks, smiled quietly to themselves. 
Behind Miss Nettles’s back Miss Tenney 
ard little Mrs. Baker exchanged appre- 
ative glances. Miss Nettles continued 
to peel the orange. 

Roysten, being a large man and a tight 
ttin his office chair, rose with some effort 
and strode across the big main office to 
Miss Nettles’s desk. He towered over her, 
tis small, alert blue eyes 
rly sparking wrath. 

“Why have you got my 
buzzer shut off?" 

Miss Nettles emptied the 
orange peel into the waste 
basket. “Because it an- 
roved me." 

“Well, wha — what — " 
sputtered Roysten. His ex- 
Pression was a queer mix- 
ture of puzzled incompre- 
nension and fury. If she 
were only a man! “Well, 
*^y didn't you answer it?" 

"| was busy when you 
frst buzzed,” Miss Nettles 
dcigned to explain, settling 
aide comb into her beauti- 
fully undulated hair, “and 
I didn't get a chance after- 
vard. You wouldn't let 
me. 

Roysten swallowed once 
or twice. “Will you kindly 
set if vou can get the Mor- 
tinroth Foundry for me?— 
Mr. Adamson." 

With a languid sweep of 
her arm Miss Nettles 
plugged a trunk line, gave 
tse call and asked a ques- 
ton. Then she pulled out 
te plug, snapped down the 
sarch key, and yawned. 
"Mr. Adamson is out,” she condescended. 
“Left five minutes ago.” 

Kovsten was purple now. "I put in 
tat call early yesterday morning. Why 
didn't you keep after them?” e 

"lve tried to get them five times. 

hey've got only óne wire. I haven't any 
personal influence with the telephone 
company, you know." This with an icy, 
reliucid distinctness that carried the 
length of the room. 

Koysten turned and plunged into the 
“thee of Hylands, the general manager, 


themselves to others. 


his perch. 


A story of business and love 


By Frances A. Ludwig 
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without stopping to knock. His voice 
shook as he made his complaint. 

“There’s a limit to everything, Hy- 
lands. I’ve got to have better service from 
the switchboard. Miss Nettles is totally 
incompetent—or it’s plain maliciousness. 
My work is being held up, and I’m being 
made a fool of, either way.” 


HYLANDS was a long, lathy man, 
nervous of speech and gesture. With 
a jerky motion, he laid a paper weight on 
the work he had been engaged in and gave 
his attention to his chief engineer. 

* Why, Roysten! I’m sorry about this, 
sorry. Miss Nettles certainly isn't incom- 


How Good Are You 


at Selling Yourself to Others? 


GOME people fail utterly when it comes to selling 
They arouse antagonism. 


They are constantly in hot water. They don’t make 
friends. Their associates dislike them and do all they 
can to block them. 

The man in this story was that kind at the outset— 
before he had learned a thing or two. He managed to 


get in wrong with all the women in his office. They 
hated him, and they nearly “got his goat,” as the mod- 
ern saying is. 
Yet selling yourself to other people is the most im- 
portant sale you can make. The ordinary man is no 
king. He can't order folks to bend the knee. He can't 
break their necks if they refuse to do it. He must win 
them to him, get them with him, gain their loyalty by 
careful handling. 
Many a man in business needs above everything else 
some good hard practice in the gentle art of coming off 
Tue Epiror. 


petent. Have you had any—er—trouble, 
or anything, with her?" 

“Trouble!” Roysten’s voice was thick. 
“Only that she’s always persistently re- 
fused to take an atom of responsibility in 
connection with my ’phone calls. It’s my 
impression that she’s paid to render just 
such service. She ought to be discharged.” 

Now Hylands had never discharged an 
employee in his life. If such a disagreea- 
ble necessity arose with the lesser office 
help, he always permitted Miss Tenney, 
his chief clerk, to officiate. An undesira- 
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ble who held a position of im- 
portance received his dismissal 
in the shape of a communica- 
tion from New York headquar- 
ters. But with the /Etna com- 

any an old employee was 
ooked upon as a fixture, his 
peculiarities to be overlooked 
or forgiven, in much the same 
way as the members of a family 
bear and forbear with each other. 

. “Why, Miss Nettles has been with us 
eight years," said Hylands. Roysten 
snorted. Schoolgirl sentimentality! Pret- 
ty way to run an office! “And I've never 
experienced any difficulty in getting my 
*phone calls." 

“Naturally!” exploded Roysten. “Who 
would get service 1f not the chief execu- 
tive?" 

" [ think you exaggerate; I do, indeed,” 
Hylands was growing irritated. He hadn't 
time to bother with these petty office de- 
tails. “ Not consciously, not consciously, 
of course. But what can I do? If the girl 
says she can’t get your number, there’s 
nothing to it. J’m helpless. 
I'll speak to Miss Tenney, 
however. But I do think— 
this in all kindness, Roys- 
ten,—I think perhaps your 
—er——aggressive attitude is 
somewhat to blame. You're 
used to handling men, and 
with women you must have 
patience. Cultivate pa- 
tience, Roysten, and—er— 
What is it, Miss Tenney?” 
The chief clerk had entered 
the office. 

Roysten stepped out. 
Right ahead of him sat Mrs. 
Baker, his personal stenog- 
rapher. She was bending 
low over her typewriter, a 
suspicious quiver at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. Roysten 
scowled. “Will vou kindly 
take some dictation, Mrs. 
Baker?” he rapped out. 

She picked up her note- 
book, and with mouselike 
demureness trotted after 
his long striding legs. An 
almost audible smile went 
around the office. But the 
immaculate Miss Nettles 
calmly adjusted one snowy 
cuff that had slipped loose 
from her sleeve, without 
a look or gesture to indi- 
cate that anything of interest had oc- 
curred. 

Behind his closed door Roysten was 
dictating with furious rapidity. 

“Your quotation on iron castings, in 
reply to our inquiry of the 7th, is at hand. 
We have placed same duly on file, but re- 
gret to advise... Just a minute, Mrs. 
Baker." 

He lifted his telephone receiver. No 
answer. He jerked it up and down. Pres- 
ently a cool “ Yes?" came over the wire. 

‘See if you can get Mr. Adamson of the 
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Roysten worked his telephone receiver rapidly 
and viciously up and down on its hook 


Morganroth Foundry — please." The 
**please" came hard. 

A minute later his bell tinkled. ‘Hello! 
Adamson? ... What? He’s gone for the 
day? How long's he been gone? . .. That's 
all, thanks.” 

Heavily he hung up the receiver. He 
was beyond wrath; he looked sick. ‘All 
these estimate letters will have to wait 
until I get word from Adamson. Why do 
you suppose that—that girl didn't leave 
a call for him?" He asked the question 
almost gently. 


RETTY Selma Baker stood somewhat 
in awe of Roysten, but she didn't get 
nervous and tremble when he spoke to 
her, as did some of the girls; and she used 
to laugh when they held indignation meet- 
ings over what they termed the chief 
engineer's "section boss" methods, and 
ll them they didn't know how to man- 
age him. At one of these times Marcia 
ettles had remarked that she thanked 
heaven she'd never have to stoop to 
"manage" any man, much less a bully 
like Roysten. As Marcia was right on the 
edge of being thirty, although she didn't 
look it, it was probable that she made no 
mistake in her calculations. But Selma's 
wise brown eyes had rested compassion- 
ately on Miss Nettles, and she had thought, 
with a little exultant throb, of her own Bor 
husband, whom she was “managing” 
into a profession that should one day make 
for their mutual benefit and happiness. 
Poor Marcia! : 
She twirled her pencil and replied: ‘“You 


didn’t tell ,her to leave a call, did you?" 

“No, but, great Scott! she’s not that 
near being an imbecile. She knew that 
it was of the utmost importance that I get 
Adamson.” 

* [—don't suppose she cared," admitted 
Selma. 

Roystén spread out his hands in a 
gesture of defeat. “That’s just it, and 
it's too much for me! Business is busi- 
ness. When she vents a personal spite 
to the detriment of the ina interests, 
she ought to be discharged immediately." 

“She hasn't any personal spite against 
you, Mr. Roysten. It's only that—" 

“Only that she’s soured on all mankind 
and I get in her way.” Roysten’s laugh 
was unpleasant. “All spinsters are like 
that. I wonder why. Why can’t a woman 
be as good a loser as a man?” 

“Tt depends on what you lose.” Selma’s 
cheeks were reddening. A bachelor was 
the last man on earth to utter such a 
criticism—she didn’t care if Roysten was 
chief engineer. ''Ten years ago Marcia 
Nettles’s father lost all his money in one 
day. He died three months later. The 
man she was engaged to was a thrifty 
person; he couldn’t see his way clear to 
marrying just then, Marcia’s mother be- 
ing an invalid and practically penniless. 
So Marcia broke the engagement—natu- 
rally. She’d never been brought up to 
work, and she had been brought up to 
exquisite daintiness and beautiful things.” 

Selma paused for breath. Roysten was 
regarding her with interest tinctured with 
doubt; he had misgivings as to the busi- 


ness propriety of such a conversation. 
But he had started her; he could not per- 
emptorily stop her. 

“Well, Marcia Nettles's mother is still 
alive and she’s still an invalid, and Mar- 
cia earns fourteen dollars a week. And 
you can see—anyone can see, that, what- 
ever she’s lost, she hasn’t lost the dainti- 
ness. She’s a wonder; how she does it, 
none of us knows. And when a woman is 
thirty and hasn’t a chance on earth of ever 
having a home of her own or a husband to 
love her, or to love and fuss over, which is 
more"—$Selma was as red as a cherry 
now, but she was going to see it through— 
“nor a child of her own, ever—and Marcia 
loves children; so do all 'spinsters,'—and 
has to lose hours of sleep with a sick 
mother, and makes her own clothes and 
washes her own waists and has to pinch 
and save, and then manages to come to 
work looking like a piece of china, some- 
thing's got to snap. With Marcia, it's her 
disposition. We don't pay any attention 
to her. I guess you wouldn't be an angel 
either, Mr. Roysten." 

“Well, maybe not,” admitted Roysten. 
With an air of dismissing the subject he 
gathered up some papers. ''You ma 
start on those tabulations this afternoon." 

Selma paused at the door. “Please 
excuse me for—referring to the subject 
again," she said awkwardly. ‘Miss Net- 
tles never spoke to me of her affairs. But 
Miss Tenney has known her for years. 
Marcia’s as proud as Lucifer, and she'd 
never forgive anybody for—” 

[1j » £ 

Of course, of course,” —hastily. Roy- 
sten was assailed with a sense of the dig- 
nity of his own position. A business office 
was no place for the intrusion of person- 
alities—particularly personalities concern- 
ing women. 

koya had all the regard in the world 
for women, in their proper places. Women 
were all right as wives and mothers, of 
course; and as nurses for the sick and as 
milliners and seamstresses—and cooks, 
and, of discreet years and humble estate, 
as caretakers for responsible bachelors, 


like himself. 


REVIOUS to his association with the 

Ætna company, Roysten had been 
in active charge of installation work and 
of a large force of workmen. He knew 
how to handle them, he was famous for 
his verbal ability and staying power. But 
to obtain results from a clerical force com- 
posed entirely of women was a different 
thing. You weren’t supposed to swear 
at a woman; you didn't yell at her; it 
wasn't considered ethical to reach for- 
ward and attempt to clarify your mean- 
ing with a rap on her head, no matter how 
slow she was to understand. 

Miss Nettles had spoken truly when 
she had once said that Roysten did not 
know how to treat a woman. Left an 
orphan at an early age, educated at a 
boys' school, graduating from an € 
neering college, and then beginning at the 
bottom to acquire the practical knowl- 
edge necessary for success in his chosen 
vocation, there had been little of the in- 
fluence of women in hís life. Naturally 
shy, and always of an unromantic ten- 
dency to stoutness, he had not been a 
figure to intrigue the sentimental interest 
oF women. So he had managed to reach 
the age of forty-five with abstruse mathe- 
matics his only passion, and the solving 
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| of Mic: probleme in en- 

ring his greatest joy. 
Ple looked at his watch. 
He had one more letter to 
write, one that he would 
not on any account have 
dictated to Mrs. Baker. 
So he picked up a sheet of 
paper and began in his 
neat, compact hand: 


My Dear DENNIS: I am glad 
that the doctor thinks you are 
now well enough to return 
toyour duties. Enclosed find 
check to cover your railroad 
farehome and your last week's 
expenses, with a little over 
for possible extras. I shall ex- 
pect to see you bright and 
early Monday morning. 

With kind reg'ds, I remain, 

Yours, 
R. RovsrEN. 


This letter he addressed, 
sealed and stamped and 
put into his pocket. Then 
hesnatched up his hat and 
went out to lunch. 

It was very quiet in the 
Etna offices during the 
noon hour. Lida Tenney, 
who was busy with a state- 
ment of expenses which 
must reach New York by 
the first of the month, sent 
out for milk and sand- 
wiches, and carried them 
oer to Miss Nettles's 
desk for the sake of com- 
pr Miss Nettles was 

rushing away the crumbs 
of her already consumed 
luncheon. 

“Try one of these nut 
andolive sandwiches, Mar- 
da,” urged Miss Tenney. 
“There’s more here than 
I can eat.” 

Marcia shook her head. 
"I've had plenty, thanks. 
You know" —with no out- 
ward suspicion of satire— 
"I'm on a diet; doctor's 
orders." 

But the diet wasn't 
plain bread and butter 
and a bit of cake, thought 
Lida Tenney, as she 
wrapped her extra sand- 
wich in tissue paper and 
insisted that in the inter- 
est of food conservation it 
must not be thrown away. If Marcia 
could not eat it then, she could later. 
“Aren’t you even going for a walk?” she 
queried. “You’re the color of a sheet, 
woman." 

"Mother had a bad spell last night." 
Miss Nettles had taken a half-completed 
E of knitting from her workbag, and 

white fingers were busy with needles 

crimson wool. “No; I'm not going 
out. I want to get this done for Dennis 
by the time he comes back. If the child 
had been dressed half warmly enough he 
wouldn't have had pneumonia." 

"Wouldn't the ordinary gray wool have 
been cheaper?" ventured Miss Tenney. 
ac I suppose it would,” —needles flying. 

‘But I imagine Dennis has looked at 
enough gray things in his life. Most of 

us have. I wanted to cheer him up.” 


At the switchboard desk, Miss Nettles calmly and 
placidly resumed her occupation of peeling an orange 


Miss Tenney went back to her work. 
No one could make fourteen dollars a 
week cover nourishing lunches and crim- 
son wool for sweaters. Butin all the Ætna 
offices there was no one brave enough to 
mention such a perfectly obvious.fact to 
Marcia Nettles. 


"THAT evening, Roysten, as was his 
habit, left the office a few minutes 
early in order to avoid the home-going 
crowds on the “L” and the consequent 
deprivation of a seat. He detested stand- 
ing; he was so tall that he could not read 
his newspaper comfortably and so bi 
that he was in everybody's way. He ha 
thoroughly digested his newspaper and 


was engaged in some mental calculations, 


when a curve in the track threw a woman 
standing beside him almost into his lap 


“T beg your pardon,” murmured a voice. 

here was something familiar about the 
crystal-clear, glacial accents. The woman 
was Miss Nettles. Roysten rose, lifting 
his hat awkwardly, his color rising. 

She looked through him as she might a 
pane of glass. He struggled out into the 
aisle and stood, his unstable complexion 
betraying his mental discomfort as she 
made no move to profit by his belated 
gallantry. Then he observed that she 
had stepped back and that a white-haired, 
feeble old woman was moving slowly 
toward the vacant seat. 

Roysten got off at the next stop, al- 
though his station was five blocks farther 
on. He would have given up his seat to 
the old lady if he had seen her. Or even 
to Miss Nettles. But if a man bobbed up 
like a jack-in-the-box whenever a woman 
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entered a car, he was nothing but an idiot. 

That look on her face—it seared him 
yet! Bah, a switchboard operator on four- 
teen dollars a week. And he was Roysten 
of the Ætna, whose word was authority 
in his line. 

He to be disturbed by a woman’s 
opinion! He managed a superior smile. 

hen he smoked three pipes in rapid suc- 
cession and settled himself to read, After 
a while he gave it up and went out and 
walked until he was tired. It was a moon- 
light night and the stars were very pretty. 
They made him think of Miss Nettles, 


probably because they were so far above ` 


him. He smiled derisively again. 

Still, what a cad that fellow must have 
been to jilt her. She had lots of pluck, 
there was no getting around that. And 
she must have been a beautiful young girl; 
she looked like a very young woman still. 

He liked the way she dressed, too. No 
indecent openwork waists, no rouge nor 
lip dye, no hideous distorting’ of her 
abundant wavy hair. Heavens! the piti- 
ful caricatures of femininity that one saw 
on the street and stood beside in eleva- 
tors. .. . And men actually married them. 


DENNIS was at his desk the following 
Monday, a pale and fragile-looking 
office boy, but his freckles beaming above 
a bright red sweater. Upon Roysten's 
entrance, he followed him into his office. 
There was adoration in the boy's eyes; 
his was not the feeling of the office for the 
chief engineer. “See w'at I found on my 
desk first t'ing w'en I come in," he whis- 
pered, eagerly displaying the sweater. 
“All in a box, wit’ a card addressed to 
Mr. Dennis Normoyle. Ain't it a peach?" 

Roysten gravely felt the garment. .'*It 
certainly is. Who gave it to you?" 

*D'ere was nuttin’ t' show. But I 
tink it was Miss Netties.” 

* Miss Nettles?" S 

“Sure. She's always doin’ somethin’ 
for us kids. Last winter she made me a 
set of pajammases, and two neckties. 
But she won’t let on—she’s like you, Mr. 
Roysten.” 

oysten cleared his throat. “Um— 
yes. It’s a fine present, Dennis. See that 
you take care of it.” , 

So, all women liked children, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Baker. Well, he liked ’em, 
himself. Instinct, he supposed. 

That noon Marcia sauntered over to 
the little office boy and carelessly placed 
her daily orange before him. “ You ought 
to take raw eggs until you get your 
strength back,” she observed. “I think 
I can get some for you, Dennis; I get 
them for my mother. How do you feel?” 

“T’anks, Miss Nettles. I feel all right, 
only kinda shaky.” 

“You will, for a while. How long have 
you been home from the hospital?” 

“I ain't been home. I been to a—a 
farm, in the country." 

“In the country!" Marcia’s curiosity 
was aroused; she had been troubled at the 
thought of Dennis convalescing in a 
squalid, insanitary home. “That’s fine. 

ow did you happen to go?" 

Dennis looked uncomfortable. “Oh, 
I went," he evaded. 

But Marcia laid her hand on the tousled 
head and smiled. Perhaps her smile was 
extraordinarily winning because it was 
so rare. "Isita secret? I won't tell. Did 
Mr. Hylands—?” ' 


*]t was Mr. Roysten. He paid m 
board at a bang-up place for a mont’. 
And he paid for de room at de hospital 
w'en I wasn't gettin' better. But he'd be 


awful sore if he knew I told. He's like. 


you, Miss Nettles." 

“Oh—really,” said Marcia blankly. 
She regarded Dennis for a minute with 
mute surprise. 

i "He's a prince, Miss Nettles. Pll say 
e is. 

"Oh?" There was a strange expression 
on her usually immobile face as she moved 
away. 

Several days later Roysten awoke to the 
fact that he was having astonishingly lit- 
tle trouble with his telephone calls. In 
fact, he was receiving perfect service. 
His protest to Hylands had been of some 
use, after all. 

Then one morning Miss Nettles was 
not in her accustomed place. The girl 
who substituted for her was inexperienced. 
By four o'clock the calls were hopelessly 
muddled, Roysten was hoarse *and his 
temper ragged; and Hylands, pivoting 
around his office in nervous frenzy, or- 
dered Miss Tenney to the rescue. “It’s 

for 'em," murmured the little chief 
clerk, as she helped to untangle plugs and 
switches. “Maybe they'll realize that 
running a switchboard isn’t all pie and 
ice cream.” 

Next morning she told them the news 
which had come to her early. Marcia 
Nettles’s mother had died in the night. 
They would have to put up with the sub- 
stitute for several days. 

The office, of course, sent Marcia’s 


‘mother a floral piece costing many con- 


tributed dollars. Hylands permitted Miss 
Tenney a day's absence and allowed sev- 
eral of the stenographers to attend the 
funeral. He would go himself, he said, 
only for an important business confer- 
ence the next afternoon. He wished Miss 
Tenney would find out whether Miss 
Nettles needed—er—money or anything, 
and let him know. His chief clerk smiled 
at him inscrutably. He knew a lot about 
Marcia Nettles! 


T THE end of a week Marcia was back, ` 


visibly whiter and thinner; and older. 
Because of the black clothes she was a day 
or twolate. Her dress had been made from 
a crépe shawl that had belonged to her 
mother. Marcia had been obliged to dye 
it, for its color was the soft pink that the 
invalid loved. And though Marcia had 
not wept at all on the day of the funeral, 
she cried when she cut into the shawl. 

Everybody was very kind to her upon 
her return, although now perhaps their 
patience was sometimes unnecessarily 
tried. For she was indifferent, seemingly, 
and languid, and not as adept at her work 
as before. As the days went on, she seemed 
to fail in strength. She took no part in 
the spirited noon-hour discussions amon 
the girls, where before her caustic wit ha 
played. Her change of manner they 
attributed to grief. But Lida Tenney was 
troubled. 

“If you'd only go away for a month, 
Marcia. Just rest a while. I'll get some- 
one temporarily in your place, and I know 
Mr. Hylands will let your salary—" 

Marcia stiffened with her old-time 
haughtiness. “I wouldn't think of such 
a thing. I?ll come out all right, Lida. 
Don't worry." 


After a while she sauntered over to Miss 
Tenney’s desk. “I’ve meant to ask you. 
Do you know who sent that beautiful 
bunch of lilies of the valley to Mother? 
There was no card. Do you remember?" 

Miss Tenney nodded. “Yes, but I 
don't know who sent them. They came 
by messenger." 

After a while Marcia asked the same 
question of Dennis. “How would I 
know?" he evaded. 

She looked at him steadily. “I would 
like very much to know, Dennis," she 
said gently. 

ie squirmed. “I ain't supposed t’ 
tell.” 

` But I would like to thank the—per- 
son. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t, Miss Nettles,” 
in alarm. “He gets awful sore w'en you 
pin anyt’ing on him. He don’t want any- 
one to know.” 

For the first time in weeks Marcia 
laughed aloud. “All right, you didn’t 
tell, but I’ve guessed. But we won’t pin 
it on him.” 

So Roysten had sent those beautiful 
fairy bells. Her thin cheeks burned. And 
there was no way of letting him know that 
she was sorry she had—well, misunder- 


stood him. 


T WAS not long afterward that Lida 

Tenney commented -on the fact that 
Marcia was no longer carrying her lunches. 
“I’m glad you're getting wise to yourself,” 
said Lida. “You need a hot meal at 
noon." 

“Im going out for the exercise,” said 
Marcia quietly. 

And then, after being absent an hour, 
she came in one day, dro ped heavily 
into her chair and quietly Linc away. 
Miss Tenney saw her relax and slide 
forward. 

“Get towels and water," she ordered 
Selma Baker, who had just come in. 
"Open a window. Help me rub her 
hands." 

The swoon was obstinate; there was 
not a flicker of Marcia's eyelids. 

“T never saw anyone like this!" gasped 
Lida, beginning to be frightened. "There's 
a bottle of ammonia in the ink closet; hur- 
ry and bring it. Maybe you'd better run 
for help. No; wait! It's all right. She's 
coming to." 

“Feel better, Marcia? Think you can 
walk? Selma, will you please telephone 
for a taxi?" Miss Tenney was pinning on 
her hat. 

* Are you going to send her home?" 

* Home nothing! I'm going to take her 
to a hospital. There's something awfully 
wrong with Marcia Nettles." 

Several hours later she returned. With- 
out removing her hat, and with an air of 
determination, she marched into Hy- ' 
lands's office and closed the door. 

'The interested listeners outside heard, 
first, her voice in spirited recital, her words 
indistinguishable. Then came a series o 
explosive utterances, swiftly gathering 
force and volume, Hylands’s way when 
agitated. "'Outrageous!" came a stac- 
cato ebullition. “Never heard of such a 
thing! Absurd, utterly absurd! Positively 
heathenish!” The door was now flung 
open and Hylands emerged to quickstep 
time, taking his office force into impartial 
confidence. ''Most outrageous thing that 
ever happened! (Continued on page 80) 


Seven Good Things Coming 
Out of the War 


F YOU think war is 
entirely evil, you are 
wrong. Because any- 
thing out of which good 
comes cannot be judged 
apart from this ultimate good. 
You cannot estimate the 
worth of anything without 
reckoning the by-products 
of that thing. And I am 
going to give in this article 
what seem to me the spirit- 
ual by-products of this war. 
The crucifixion of Jesus, 
the poisoning of Socrates, 
the assassination of Lincoln, 
seemed to be unqualifiedly 
evil. Yet out of them came 
tremendous spiritual po- 
tencies for good. And from 
this war to-day are coming 
beautiful and wonderful re- 
actions which are changing, 
for the better, the soul of 
the nation. 


Thrift 

HE most evident good 

thing thewar has brought 

out in us is Thrift. John 
Muir said that the first 
Liberty Loan was the birth 
of American thrift. 

As a people, we have been 
notoriously profligate. We 
have produced more wealth 
in one century than Europe 
has in ten. But we have 
fung it out of the window 
with both hands. 

When men were piling up 
dizzy fortunes in a few 
years, what had we to do 
with savings? Unbounded 
opportunity bred reckless- 
ness. Housewives wasted, 
traveling salesmen lived like 
princes, merchants plunged, 
college boys reveled in lux- 
ury, politicians squandered, the pork bar- 

overflowed, and the national bird 
seemed to be an Eva Tanguay, screaming 
to the four winds, “I don't care!" 

Then we were suddenly confronted with 
Danger. Danger is the best teacher in the 
world It can teach a boy to swim. It can 
make a man out of a careless youth in a 
day. It can transform a timid woman into 
a raging lion. It is the test of human met- 
tle. It is the developer of souls. 

Danger has made the American people 
thrifty overnight. We have subscribed 
for Liberty Loans of staggering size. Yet 
the amount of deposits in the savings 
banks have not decreased. What all our 

reaching and waming could not do, 
Dr has done. 


And che result will be twofold. It will 
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not only make the people thrifty, but it 
will show Big Business that it is better to 
sell stock in lumps of $100 than in lumps 
of $10,000; baby bonds are better, both 
for buyer and for seller, than big bonds. 

The director of a New York railroad 
once complained to me of what seemed 
to him a particularly oppressive piece of 
legislation. He held it was unfair to the 
railways. “Why is it?" he said. “Are we 
not public servants? Aren’t we doing good 
and useful work for the people? Yet every 
time they get a chance their legislators 
take a crack at us.” 

“I will tell you why,” I answered. “It’s 
because you have no vision. When you 
want fifty million dollars to build new lines 
or to buy locomotives you go down to 
Wall Street, pay a fat commission, and get 
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your money from wealthy 
gentlemen 1n sums of from 
one toan to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The 
result is that when railroad 
matters come upin the legis- 
lature the only people who 
are directly interested are 
these wealthy gentlemen. 
And there are not enough of 
them. 

“Now, instead, suppose 
you sold your securities out 
of the ticket window in ev- 
ery station of your line, in 
one hundred or even in ten 
dollar amounts, directly to 
the people. If your stocks 
and bonds were held b 
thousands of persons all 
over the state, by the legis- 
lators themselves, and the 
people who elect them, then, 
when your railroad interests 
were brought up in the law- 
making body, it would be 
‘Our Road, not ‘Their 
Road.’ They would all have 
an interest in its prosperity.” 

The small folks have the 
money, too. There is no 
money in Wall Street; only 
pieces of paper representing 
money. Rich men’s money 
is out at work—in the hands 
of the day laborers, me- 
chanics, section hands, small 
tradespeople and servants. 
It is these people who 
ought to be investing in Big 
Business. For the finan- 
cial problem of this coun- 
try is not what to do with a 
thousand dollars but what 
to do with a hundred. 

And this time of stress 
has shown us the way. 
When the United States 
Government is not above 
soliciting the Little People 
for their quarters for War Stamps, and 
their fifty dollars for War Bonds, Big Busi- 
ness will learn its lesson. It is learning it. 
On my desk lies a circular of one -of the 
soundest and largest manufacturing con- 
cerns of the country, offering its securi- 
ties, in small lots, to its employees and to 
the people generally. This points the wa 
to the true Democratization of Wealth. It 
will do much to unify the interests of Capi- 
tal and Labor. It will help to disarm the 
Demagogue and to humanize the Magnate. 


Discipline 


HIS war is bringing to all of us the 
inestimable blessing of Discipline. 
Discipline is doing what you don't want 
to do. 
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It is resisting a lower desire in order to 
indulge a higher. 

It is putting away the tempting Mess of 
Pottage so as not to lose the Inheritance. 

It is the Setting-Up Exercise of the soul. 

And there are more people right now in 
the United States doing what they don’t 
want to do than ever before. It is putting 
iron into the national blood. It means 
health and dynamic force. f 

There. are a million or so of young me 
in the cantonments who are just at that 
age where discipline is most needed, and 
most hated. Soldiering was not an Amer- 
ican profession. These boys have not 
chosen military life as a promising career, 
but as an unpleasant necessity. 

There are artists, authors, bookkeepers, 
musicians, salesmen, lawyers, and the 
like, in the camps, working as day labor- 
ers. ' There are college men and rich 
men's sons handling the pick and curry- 
ing mules. Did they choose to do this 


because they liked it? They did not. 
But they are doing it, anyhow. And sing- 
ing the while. 

welve hundred colored drafted men 
went down one winter night to Camp 
Upton. They arrived in the dark about 
eleven o'clock. It was raining and freez- 
ing. Many of the men were without over- 
coats. And they were soft, having been 
waiters, clerks, and in other indoor occu- 
pations. They arrived at camp soaked to 
the skin, tired and hungry. Were they 
cursing and grumbling? No. They came 
in singing: 

«Good by, Lenox Avenue; Hello, Ber- 
lin" And their melodious negro voices 
rang out in cheerful defiance to the angry 
night, to the hard life before them, and 
to the possible death that awaited them! 
That's the stuff that is in Americans— 
and it is war that is bringing it out. 

I went to one of the camps to see a 
young artist friend of mine. When I asked 


Sid Says: 


Deal a few cards to others—Life is 


an officer if Mr. Van was there, he took 
up a megaphone and yelled, “Van! Van! 
Van!” and presently I saw crawl out from 
the kitchen tent as dirty and greasy a 
looking person as ever did scullion duty. 
It was Van! In civil life he had been very 
careful in his dress; he had worn neckties 
and socks that matched; and all that. 
He came up to me grinning. He said that 
he had been detailed that day to clean up 
the kitchen. I asked him howhe liked it. 
He said, not very well at first, but when 
you got into the life it was great. 

Do you suppose this young artist, just 
in the early flush of success, making sev- 
enty-five or a hundred dollars a week, 
would have chosen a career that included 
scullery and such tasks, at thirty dollars 
a month, knowing that after it was all 
over he would have to go back and take 
up his broken career again? But he did it. 
And was doing it gladly. 

Thatis Discipline, (Continued on page 66) 


no game of solitaire 


| N J HEN I was a young fellow I worked as court 
reporter for a newspaper. One of the judges 
I knew was for a time a mystery. He was a 
poor, inefficient judge—yet he could never be beaten 
when he came up for reélection. The newspapers roasted 
him, the lawyers pounded him and the good-government 
leagues sat on him. All the high-brows agreed that he 
wasn't worth two hurrahs in Honolulu. But he got the 
votes. He was there with the wallop. You couldn't 
budge him. What's more, most people liked him. 

At last some of us discovered the secret of his power. 
He sat on the bench all day writing by hand brief sym- 
pathetic letters to people in trouble. He got his tips 
from the newspapers. When he read that Jasper Perl- 
owski of Division Street had lost both legs in an accident 
at the rolling mill, rendering a wife and two children 
destitute, he would write a few lines to Mrs. Perlowski 
saying that he had read the dreadful news, and wished 
that he were a man of means so that he might help them. 
Anyhow, he “‘felt for them," and hoped that relief would 
. come to them. Usually he recommended some charita- 

ble organization where he was sure they would find 
assistance. Through the years he gradually built up the 
belief among common people that he was a good, kind 
'man with a big, gentle heart. And when election time 
came around they did the rest. 

Don't ask me whether he was sincere—because I don't 
know. Probably he was half honest, half crook; half 
real, half fake. All I know is that he had an instinct for 
appreciation of other people's troubles to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Possibly he began the letter-writing habit 
honestly—with no idea of cashing in on it—and later 
developed it into a business. Perhaps the total effect of 
his kind words was good. Anyhow, I should hate to call 


him an out-and-out hypocrite. And if I did decide to 
call him a hypocrite I should-want a couple of volumes 
in which to do it, so that I might have room for all the 
qualifying clauses that would be necessary in order to 
make a complete picture of his character. However, he 
pushed his pen vigorously and nobody could oust him. 

But let's, for the sake of argument, agree to call him 
a bad man. He was human at least. He could hear and 
he could talk, which is more than some folks can do. 
If you gave him a cigar, he thanked you. If you told 
him your wife's rheumatism was better, he smiled. If 
you showed him your sore thumb, he was sympathetic. 
At all times he was expressive and responsive—not 
speechless. In other words, he could submerge his own 
ego— get it clear out of sight once in a while—and give 
the other fellow a chance to talk about Ais troubles and 
his joys. No wonder he got the votes. If he had run a 
store he would have had a good business. If he had 
owned a hotel his house would have been full. If he had 
operated a bank he would have got deposits. You 
couldn't have kept him down, because he had human 
sensè and knew how to get on with folks. 

Take a tip from this judge. Call him a crook if you 
want to—but take a tip from him. He had the right 
idea. You never had to go up to him as you do to a dog 
and urge him to hold up his paw and speak. He always 
spoke first. 

There is a mistaken idea among some people that 
nobody ever runs for anything except political candi- 
dates. We are all running for something, all the time; 
and others are running against us. We are running, not 
for office it is true, but we are running for customers, 
friends, clients, for followings of various kinds. Does 
it look as if you would be elected?—or snowed under? 
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The story of a man with a secret ambition 
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HERE are no guide books to 

point the items of interest along 

the all-night avenue, the Ya 

pian Way; its tem 

marked lor identification by mil- 
lions of incandescent bulbs, its sanctu- 
anes of art may be recognized by the 
cryptic motto, “Wines, Liquors and Ci- 
gars,” and its historic sites of great 
tragedies will be pointed out by any 
waking policeman—for instance, the de- 
pot where a man from Michigan once 
started back home with money in his 
shoe. But there was once a venerable ruin 
on the Rue del a Pay uncarded and un- 
noticed by the pop-eyed many who 
toured its "sights." His name was Fer- 
dinand Twiller. 

The few who knew him called him Ferd, 
for formal address, and Methuselah, for 
short. He was skinny and bald, rheumatic 
and tremulous, lugubrious, almost lachry- 
mose, of mien. And he came by his ap- 
pearance honestly, for he was that 
American pariah, a failure. 
sixty and some odd, and got forty dollars 
the month and butter cakes as night 


cashier in a white-tiled beanery, a ren-. 


dezvous studded with chairs that had 
elephantiasis on one arm for the repafe 
of the sickly sandwiches and the uncon- 
scious coffee vended there. 

His trick was from eight to eight on the 
second shift of the twenty-four-haur cycle 


that they called a day where he drew , 


down his sustenance. Seven of those days 
made a working week. Out of his pay he 
fed a bonding company four dollars a 
month for guaranteeing his honesty, 
squandered two dollars a week for a room 
at the terminus of an interminable hall- 
way on the fourth floor of a rookery, and 
spent the rest foolishly. Old Ferd had a 
hobby, yea, a passion. ie 

_ Forty years before he was ‘cashiered 
into the profession of a nocturnal cash- 


register virtuoso, young Ferdinand Twil- ' 


let had flushed red as he bowed stiffly and 
teceived his diploma at law. The prin- 
apal whispered him a congratulation and 
a felicitation, for Twiller had been a vora- 
aous student, remarkable for application 
and “digging.” Unlike most of his frivo- 
lous classmates, who wanted to get their 
sheepskins and licenses on the wing 
and engage at once in night-court prac- 
uce and criminal pleading, Twiller had 
revealed an uncanny appetite for consti- 
tutional law and jurisprudence. 

A small man with a big ambition is a 
commercial fallacy. Twiller sought and 
Sought a connection in lawyers’ offices, 
but he was a dead one. The shysters and 
the inconsequential attorneys wanted 

nsk youths who could drum up trade 
and who could turn a quick twist for a 
continuance or a judgment by default 


les are plainly 


Ferd was. 


while they established themselves. The 
sedate and dignified barristers of stand- 
ing and responsibility could not entrust 


“Interstate traffic cases, treason trials, and 


Supreme Court appeals to a novice. 

"willer's folks had little money. They 
helped him all that they could while he 
sought to raise his head through the fog 
of the world’s ignorance of his existence. 
He opened a shabby office and sat and 
read and studied and delved—and waited. 
The rent came due, but the clients came 
never. 

A year went by, and another one; and 
not once had Ferdinand Twiller’s voice 
been heard in a court of law or equity; 
not a brief or a motion had been filed with 
his signature. 

His relatives’ patience and capital be- 
gan to fade. Twiller, a poor salesman of 
his own merchandise to those who knew 
him—and to those who didn’t want to— 
had no further assurances to hold out 
when his patronizing kin decided to with- 
draw, further’ subsidies; the office was 
abandoned, and Twiller, whose only vices 
were eating, sleeping, and cramming at 
constjtutional law, found that even one 
who cam ge dlohg on very little cannot 
proceed on nothing. So he had to find a 
ob. 
i Sick in his earnest soul, he took a piti- 
fuj position in a warehouse, checking in 
packing cases. His head teeming with 
perplexing issues affecting the primary 
rights of citizens, vested sinecures of 
Indian tribes, railroad ratings as they 
regulated freight tariffs, the abolition 
amendments as they established the priv- 
ileges of the Southern illiterate voter, 
and such problems as these, he found him- 
self hemmed in by teamsters and ship- 
ping clerks, mundane employers and 
tobacco-chewing foremen, who demanded 
of him accuracy in recording numbers on 
nailed lumber. 

It was no industtial paradox that this 
profound tome-worm did. not make good at 
the picayune tasks assigned him—he was 
preoccupied, miserably miscast, lacka- 
daisical, incompetent at chores that a 
bright lad of thirteen would have handled 
with efficiency. 


FROM one job to the next he staggered, 
chiseling out barely enough to keep 
himself from starvation and from sleep- 
ing in hallways. For a time he hoped 
against the prospects that he would yet re- 
habilitate himself and somewhere, some- 
time, somehow be enabled to reopen his 
law office and chance another try at the 
profession for which he was so substan- 
tially fitted, for which, in truth, he was 
becoming more and more fitted as he 
writhed through the progression of jobs 
found and jobs gone. 


He still haunted the legal libraries and 
gorged his lean frame and graying head 
on decisions, reports, treatises along the 
special lines of his interest, living a mono- 
EHTO of constitutional law. Whenever 
he had a dollar to spare from the naked 
needs of corporeal coercion he bought 
pamphlets and books, until in his rickety 
room he had a lean and motley collection 
of works on various ramifications of the 
central subject. 

In time he came to forsake all hope of 
coming back. That he had once been a 
member of the bar was so far and so pain- 
fully and so impenetrably behind him 
that it was as the impression that an old 
man may long bear of a fanciful fairy tale 
that his grandmother had told him when 
he was a child. The still surviving yearn 
for the basic law of the United States 
became abstract, random of any purpose, 
just as a man may play golf for pastime— 
or solitaire. 

In indulging his gnaw for knowledge 
Twiller haunted court-rooms wheré lofty 
and monumental cases were fought out. 
As precagous as his employment had 
always been because of (fis ineptitudes, 
and as bitterly as he always needed every 
dime that he could glean in the hostile 
fields of alien endeavor, he still had given 
up several places in order to enable him- 
self to attend assiduously some hearings 
where vital points were to be argued by 
notable authorities. 


ABD so this student, this scholar, grew 
old; and, growing old, grew sour and 
cadaverous, and, on all matters of general 
or personal interest beyond his single 
mania, numb. 

The everyday job in the all-night lunch- 
room fell to him as a blessing. Low as it 
was in the scale of competitive endeavor, 
it had manifold advantages: The pay was 
splendid—for him; the hours were con- 
genial, if long, for they made his early 
daytimes free, and he could then revel in 
the only sport that tingled his tepid blood 
—musty court trials—and he had time to 
read at his marble-slabbed cash counter 
through thelate hours preceding daybreak, 
the hiatus between a stale morning and a 
fresh one, the period after the late snacker 
had picked his teeth and before the early 
breakfaster arrived, sleepy and pale, to 
ham-and-egg. 

Between his temperamental incapaci- 
ties, his scatter-brained absence of con- 
centration, and the feebleness of a super-. 
annuated weakling, he held his post not 
too securely. He had been reprimanded 
more than once, threatened more than 
twice, finally served with a notice that 
his next omission or transgression would 
mean the door. 

He was employed by a corporation 
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“On behalf of this defendant” (tossing a gran- 
diloquent gesture of his free hand toward the 
sleeping newsboy), “I maintain that his status 
as a customer has been clearly established” 


which had learned to deal with aged men, 
for there were dozens working in as many 
of its restaurants at the same job. Experi- 
ments of all sorts had been tried before it 
had been definitely determined that old 
men were most efficacious for-that par- 
ticular work: they were cheap, they were 
honest as a rule, they were ordery and 
decent, and as fully as the situation fitted 
them they fitted it. But old age has its 
caprices as thoroughly as youth, and old 
men, like children, must be watched 
closely and must take orders explicitly 
and literally. 

The rules had been imparted to old 
Ferd, and, with his super-trained mind 
for absorbing law in any form, he had 
digested the simple and logical code of 
which he was to judge for the outsiders 
and be judged by the insiders. He was to 
see that no loud or boisterous language 
went on in the place; he was to see that 
no guest departed without paying his 

erforated check; he was to see that no 
oafers made a lodging-house of the estab- 
lishment; he was to see that the cash on 
hand balanced with the cash register total 
when he surrendered his jurisdiction to 
the day cashier; he was to see that many 
such things were done and that some 
others were not done. 

He had slipped—and he had been 
caught at it. A spotter made the rounds 
of the restaurants for the company at 
irregular intervals, and he had found 


Twiller off guard, engrossed in a ''Con- 
gressional Record,” perhaps, while the 
dish-washer and the counter-waiter were 
throwing buns at each other in unbusi- 
nesslike play, or while, on one occasion, 
a fat and frowsy tramp lay stretched and 
sprawling over a chair, snoring raucously. 

For each dereliction he had ‘hack ripped 
up by the superintendent, a wide-awake 
day-worker, who always put his findings 
and his verdicts in writing. On the occa- 
sion of the report regarding the sleeping 
vagrant, he had written Ferd as follows: 


Mr. F. Twiller (No. 291) 

Sir: Our investigator reports that on the night 
preceding this date he saw a man asleep in one 
of our chairs: this is contrary to our rules and 
your instructions. He states that there was no 
evidence of the man being a customer, as he 
had no dishes on his chair, and was evidently 
a hobo who had wandered in to take advantage 
of our heat and get himself a free sleep. This 
sort of carelessness on your part we cannot 
tolerate. 

Should one of our paying patrons fall asleep, 
that is not so bad. As we keep open all night, 
many, no doubt, who patronize us are sleepy 
when they come in. In such cases you may 
wake them gently, but by no means be rude 
or rough with them. They are paying, in a 
measure, for their privileges andour hospitality, 
and the fact that they can and do pay stamps 
them as our guests and as citizens, not as bums. 

You will observe this rule strictly, and if in 
the future I must again call this to your atten- 
tion it will be accompanied by dismissal from 
your position. We have fifty other men on the 
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waiting list, as this is a desirable form of em- 
ployment for men of your age. 
Yours, 
J. C. CUTTER, Sup't. 


Twiller, terroriz.d as he was at the sug- 
gestion of losing his job, still rather ad- 
mired that letter. Its logic was sound, 
its law was predicated on the principles 
of original rights and the theories of 
trespass. He made up his mind to enforce 
that letter żo the letter. 

The spotter had not evidenced himself 
for a number of weeks by any communi- 
cations from Cutter, and Twiller was 
beginning to take heart again and breathe 
with more assurance. 


"THE night was cold and blizzardly. The 
customers had been fewer than usual 
and had petered out earlier. Here it was 
five o'clock, and the door hadn't been 
opened in an hour. The snow was drift- 
ing against the windows and the batter- 
ing wind was shaking the big plate glass 
in its tight frames. } 
Old Ferd was seated in his high chair, 
immersed in an alluring decision sustain- 
ing the deportation of a common law wife 
on grounds of public policy, when the 
door from the street opened inward. A 
timely blast of the brutal wind acceler- 
ated it after the latch had been touched, 
and it blew in on its hinges as far as they 
would yield. Twiller looked up as the 
inrushing cold struck him to the marrow. 
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He saw the door swinging on its axis, car- 
rying with it something that was clingin 
to the door knob, something small, and 
dificult to name in motion. When the 
door stopped the something stopped too 
—with a jolt—and lost its clutch on the 
knob and fell to the floor. 

Twiller hobbled out and saw it was a 
newsboy. He closed the door and helped 
the lad to his feet. 

“M-my han's was froze so stiff I 
couldn' hang on the knob good, mister," 
said the boy, in doubt whether to try to 
smile his way or whine his way out of 
what must have been misconduct. 

The old man looked closely. The boy's 
lips were blue. His mittenless hands were 
scarlet and the fingers had lost the func- 
tions of knuckles and joints through lon 
exposure to the cold. He wore tatter 
knee pants, the remains of an old and 
dirty sweater that had once belonged to 
a man, and two short coats, one on the 
other, one too big for him and one too 
small for him. Under his left arm he 
cared three papers, sporting extras. 

“I—I got stuck with them t'ree papes, 
mister," said the boy. “I tried to sell 
'em down in the depot, but I fell asleep 
an’ the watchman ketched me at it an’ 
trun me out. So I tried to peddle 'em in 
the street, but they ain't nobody out now. 

tr'ee papes is wort' six c's, an' if 
l'm that much short when I get home my 
d man'll knock hell outta me. So I gotta 
sel 'em. But I couldn’ stan’ it no more, 
I was so sleepy an’ so cold, I was freezin’ 
tosleep outside. So I seen your lights an’ 
I come in here." 

He looked up at old Ferd for—for 
something; the boy recognized, in that 
instinctive faculty for differentiating ele- 
mental nght from wrong, which even a 
dog possesses inherently, that he had no 
enforceable rights to other men’s warmth 
and premises. : 

Twiller thought of Cutter's letter. 

"Are—are you going to eat?” he asked. 

“Who? Me? Wit’ what? If I had eatin’ 
money I'd go hungry an' take six c's out 
of it an’ beat it home. I got twenny-one 
c's on me, but I gott» turn in twenny- 
six. I got one cent o' me own, mister, if 
it'll do any good." 

d again he looked up into the old 
man's eyes, now more than seeking some- 
thing: asking something. 

“Sit down,” said old Ferd. 


THE boy did not stop to thank him. He 

made stiffly for one of the chairs with 
the mismated arms, fell into it, laid his 
three vapid sporting extras on the arm 
that looked like a wooden tennis racquet, 
and blew on his fingers. 

He rested his elbow on his papers, then 
tested his head on his hand. In two min- 
utes, lulled by the heat, he was asleep. 
Twiller contemplated him with emo- 
tions of panic. The hostile wind had blown 
m potential ruin for him. What if the 
spotter were to enter now? It wasn’t-like- 
ly that even the most conscientious pussy- 
ooter would make his rounds on a night 
like that. But, wasn't it? Wasn't it just 
the sort of night when the hgary cashiers 
might be expected to grow lax, and when 
the gum-shoers would brave the blizzard 
to dean up a reputation? 

What was to be done? Here was a clear 
Violation of not only the general instruc- 
tons but the written dictum of His Honor 


the Superintendent. The defendant had 
pa guilty—there was no doubt of 
is status as a trespasser. 


Yet how could he turn this pitiful lad 
out into the pitiless gale, the snow, the 
deadly cold? 

What a dilemma! Five minutes earlier 
he had been a happy man, with a job for 
life if he used ordinary diligence and dis- 
cretion; now he might be plunged at any 
moment into indigence. He might never 
get another position—at his age; the 
reference to the waiting list of fifty had 
not been lost on him. 


ALTERINGLY he started toward the 
boy. He put forth one unsteady hand 
and laid it on the sleeping urchin's arm. 
Just then the kid breathed deeply in his 
sleep—it might have been a sigh—and 


poked his shapeless cap over to one side, | 


releasing a tumble of soiled yellow curls. 
And went on sleeping. 

Twiller drew back as though his fingers 
had touched hot. 

No, he couldn’t throw the boy out. He 
should, but he couldn’t. 

But that did not clarify anything or 
settle anything except that there was to 
be no rigid enforcement here of the stat- 
utes. And with that came to him the con- 
viction, as it always does to anyone, not 
to speak of a trained lawyer, that where 
a breach of the law is premeditatedly 
planned, by principal or accessory, pun- 
ishment must follow. 

Dumb, quaking, stood old Ferd Twiller. 
A vision of the poorhouse, a place bereft 
of a law library, obnoxious in every man- 
ifestation to one who had so long man- 
aged to compromise with the mandates 
of independent existence, flared up before 
his watery eyes. 

Then, suddenly: came to him the germ 
of an inspiration. 

In the decision he had been reading 
when interrupted by the newsboy's en- 
trance, the chief justice had proclaimed 
that, had the woman married the man at 
Ellis Island according to the laws and 
customs of the United States, she should 
not be denied entrance, as public policy 
did not demand that she be ducrimdndted 
against for ex post facto irregularities or 
loose ways in other countries, but that 
she could alter her status and become 
per se a welcome immigrant into this 
sanctuary of the other nations' riffraff 
if she would go through the form adopted 
here as a guarantee of respectable estate. 

A precedent! 

Handed down by the highest court in 
the land, a principle had been burned into 
the records. And on that principle the 
boy could remain—and within the law. 

With paces ordinarily beyond the speed 
of his rheumatic limbs, Twiller made the 
Sony: In his hand was a little blue 
slip. 

"One coffee,” he called, and the pimply 
youth roused himself and poured it. 

Ferd held out the check. 

“You get yours free," said the genii 
of the urn. 

“Punch a nickel in that," said Twiller, 
sharply. 

The white-jacketed one shrugged, but 
he made no further protest. His shiny 
instrument bit a round hole through the 
figure “5” and Ferd picked up the coffee 
and the slip and returned to his sleeping 
ward. He set the steaming cup beside the 


child, where his elbow would not jar it. 
Then he crossed to his register, rang up 
five cents, reached into his pocket and 
dropped a nickel in the drawer, shut his 
register, walked around his pulpit-like 
desk and beamingly watched the boy 
sleep on. 

"The authority is conclusive," he 
mumbled. : 

E TURNED to resume his beloved 

reading. In the little cigar case be- 
side the marble top his eye caught the 
gleam of electric lights on gold: There 
reposed the stock of cigars, in boxes with 
their lids set up and back, and on those 
lids were gilded lithographs of great men : 
to whose names and to whose deeds had 
been dedicated the rival brands of cigars 
carried in this restaurant. 

There sat the boxes, twelve of them, 
in two tiers of six boxes each. 

Like a jury they sat there. 

And what a jury! Henry George, 
George W. Childs, Henry Clay, the Prince 
of Wales, Henry Irving, John Drew, . 
Samuel Gompers, John L. Sullivan, El 
Gobernador, Daniel Webster, Bobbie 
Burns, Tom Keene. 

Beside the jury box was the bench, 
Judge Register presiding, a Supreme 
Court decision ‘lying open before him. 

Twiller struck an attitude. Into the 
breast of his threadbare sack coat went 
his bony right hand. 

He bowed to the cash register, faced 
the cigar box covers, and began: 

“May it please the Court, and Gentle- 
men of the Jury— . 

“On behalf of this defendant” (tossin 
a grandiloquent gesture of his free han 
toward the sleeping newsboy), “I main- 
tain that his status as a customer has been 
clearly established. The physical evidence 
thereof sends up its aromatic vapor to the 
heavens, the heavens which have always 
heard the plea of justice. The record of 
his status is in escrow in possession of the 
court—the purchase price of his citizen- 
ship, his license fee, if it please you. 

"In every manner has he qualified, 
gentlemen. He came into a public dis- 
pensary of food. Being a minor, he was 
not fit to act for himself, therefore I, as 
his guardian, procured for him that cup 
of coffee, and paid for it in loco parentis. 
With the purchase of food goes the inalien- 
able and inseparable privilege of a chair 
in which to sit while partaking of the 
aforesaid food. And with those rights of 
a free man is presumed a reasonable lati- 
tude of time in which to occupy the afore- 
said chair. Should the defendant choose 
to sleep through all or any portion of the 
aforesaid time, gentlemen, l'holà by au- 
thority of Mr. fistic Cutter, the incon- 
trovertible court of last resort in the 
premises, that the defendant is at liberty 
to sleep as he is now sleeping without 
being subject to eviction, in support of 
which I leave to read you from a 
recent decision of this highest of juris- 
dictions: 

“ ‘Should one of our paying patrons,’ 
says His Honor, ‘fall asleep, that is not 
so bad. As we keep open all hight, many, 
no doubt, who patronize us are sleepy 
when they come in. In such cases you 
may wake them gently, but by no means 
be rude or rough with them. They are 
paying, in a measure, for their privileges 
and our hospitality, (Continued on page 81) 
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“Never again’’—says this man who 
earned $12,000 a year and spent $14,000 


ESTER DAY, on my way home, 
I stopped at the bank where I 
have been an unpopular charac- 
ter for years, and received five 
hundr dollars in Libert 
bonds, all paid for—my very own. I too 
them home and handed them to my wife; 
and for half an hour we and the children 
talked about them and fondled them. 

To us they were Liberty bonds in a 
special and peculiar sense, for they repre- 
sented almost the first money that, in 
my thirty-eight years, I have had any 
right to call my own. When I add that, 
since my college graduation, have earned 
and spent more than one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars, it will be seen 
that there has been something radically 
wrong with my.scheme of life hitherto. 


MY FATHER was a department head 
in a large retail store. He was a 
Southern gentleman, exiled in the North, 
very careful to preserve his accent, very 
proud of the traditions of his family. Ido 
not blame him. But I wonder how many 
of us there are who have had more pride 
in being “one of our best families” than 
in paying our bills on the first of the 
month. 

The latchstring of the Morgans was al- 
ways out to our childhood companions; it 
had been so in the days before the war, 
and the tradition was sacred with us. 

Nor did my father discriminate be- 
tween those boyhood guests. We were 
never conscious of any parental pressure 
or advice in the choosing of our compan- 
ions. Yet I know now there must have 
been some such pressure, gently exerted, 
for gradually the less desirable of our 
friends, from the social standpoint, were 
eliminated; and little by little the groups 
which gathered at the house came to be 
mada up of the sons of “our best fami- 
ies. 

Looking back at those days, with the 
better knowledge which the years have 
brought, the figure of my father stands 
out as a rather pathetic one. The men 
who worked with him in the store were 
many; but he had no real friends. 

It was as though he said to them: “I 
work here with you but I am not of you. 
I am a Morgan.” 

I grew up through my school years 
without ever having to sacrifice any- 
thing. Whatever I asked for was given to 
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me. So far as I knew, my father 
was a wealthy man. 

I was sent to a private school 
supported entirely by “the best 
families" and from there deme on to 
Harvard. My father, I think, would have 

referred to send me to a Southern college; 
Du he chose Harvard because most of the 
boys in the preparatory school went there; 
and because I should be further aligning 
myself with them, and so continuing in 
the atmosphere of social success. 

As it proved, there was some worldly 
wisdom ın the choice. I was not promi- 
nent in the life of the college, but I was 
fairly popular and made my way natur- 
ally into some of the best clubs. Je was a 
tradition in those clubs that members 
always succeeded in the world. So I grad- 
uated with the confident expectation of 
success and with a fair acquaintanceship 
among the men of Boston who are accus- 
tomed to thinking in big figures. 

It was hot on our Commencement 
Day, I remember, and I was glad I did 
not have to begin work at once. There 
would be nothing doing in business until 
September, Charley Foster said. That 
sounded all right to me, and I accepted 
his invitation to spend a month with 
his people at Bar Harbor. 

It was almost the first of October be- 
fore I reported at the broker’s office where 
I have spent the succeeding years. My 
salary, I discovered, was to be twenty- 
five dollars a month. 

The announcement rather staggered 
me at first. Twenty-five dollars a month 
—just about what I had been paying for 
cigars and shoe shines in college! How 
was a man to live in Boston on twenty- 
five dollars a month? I turned the pro 
lem over in my mind on my way to the 
club where Foster had put me up for two 
weeks, and the more I thought of it the 
harder it looked. 

Something of my father’s own problem 
had begun to read itself to me between 
the lines of his letters, and I had hoped to 
be able to stand on my own feet at once. 
But—twenty-five dollars a month! At 
the door of the club I ran into a chap 
named Perkins who had been an obscure 
member of the class and with whom I 
probably had not exchanged a dozen 
words at college. 

Now, however, he hailed me and we 
had quite a chat. His job was on one of 
the daily newspapers, and he was livin 
somewhere over in the South End. Ha 
a bully room, he said, and got his’ meals 
in a cheap little restaurant close by. The 
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I wonder how many of us have 
more pride in being “one of our 
best families" than in paying our 
bills on the first of the month 


whole business cost him only about seven 
dollars a week. He hoped I’d come over 
some night and have dinner with him. 
I almost wished his invitation had been 
for that night, for I was eager to see how 
a man made out on seven dollars a week. 
But he was on his way to cover an assign- 
ment, so I turned in at the club. 

There, under the warming influence of 
a good dinner my problem seemed sud- 
denly to clear away. The dining-room was 
full of well-groomed men. The furnish- 
ings, the meal, the conversation, all spoke 
of success. It dawned on me that one 
reason why these men were successful 
was because they looked and acted as if 
they were successful. 

I sat down and wrote a letter to my 
father, telling him the whole proposition. 
It would mean a little further help on his 
part, I told him; but I was meeting the 
right kind of people, I was going to live 
at the right club, and it would be only a 
little time before I would be making 
enough to carry myself and to pay him 
back with interest. I put the question to 
him point-blank whether it would not be 
better for me to live in the right atmos- 
phere than to try to rub along on my mea- 
ger earnings. And my father, true to form, 
wrote back that he agreed with me entirely 
and that I might count on him for an ex- 
tra hundred a month until I could get un+ 
der way. 


O I BEGAN my business career liv- 

ing partly on somebody else’s money. 
And on somebody else's money—the 
butcher's, the baker's, and the candle- 
stick maker’s—I continued to live, ın 
part, during many years. 

It is far easier to do this than one might 
suppose. You belong to a good club; you 
have your name in the social register; 
you live in the proper section of the city: 
all these are assets in the minds of trades- 
men. And so, encouraged by your cred- 
itors, you go along, living on next month's 
salary and assuming that sometime you 
will step over the top of the next hill and 
find a pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow: 

Two or three modest increases in pay 
came to me during my first few months 
in the office; and at Christmas time, at 
the end of the first year, the senior ae 
ner notified me that my salary would be 
a hundred dollars a month beginning 
January first. E 

“You ought to be saving some money; 
he continued; and I smiled a bit to my- 
self. It was a tradition in the house that 
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the Old Man always accompanied every 
increase in salary with a sermon. But for 
the moment his advice made a real im- 
resion on me. I would begin to save, 
said to myself; I would begin next week. 

But next week, of course, there was an 
unforeseen expense and the saving was 
postponed another week. 

In fifteen years I have never once 
appeared at our office unshaven. Why? 
Because my shave is the first thing on the 
program every morning. During most 
of those years I have, like other men, 
needed a hair-cut a good deal of the time. 
A hair-cut is a thing which one can get 
tomorrow, or next week, or the week 
after. It is only the things that have a 
defnite, immovable place on the day's 
program that are always done; and until 
saving is taken out of the hair-cut class 
and put in the same category with the 
moming’ shave it will not make much 
progress. 

Marriage might have done the trick for 
me had not the dead hand of the “‘Mor- 
gan pride” reachcd out to prevent. My 
father and mother had never discussed 
money. "Gentlemen," according to my 
father's standard, protected their wives 
from such sordid matters. 

l have read a good deal about extrava- 
gant American women forcing their hus- 
bands into early graves. Pathetic stories, 
representing ‘‘ Father” as bending over 
his desk at night while “Mother” and 
the daughters dance his money away. I 
donot believe that it is the wife's influence 
—in one case in a thousand—that causes 
à man to overwork. Men work them- 
selves to death because they are too much 
immersed in business to care for anything 
ele. The average wife is a far better sport 
than most husbands give her credit for 
being. I only wish that I had discovered 
that great truth ten years ago. 


S IT was, we moved first into an ex- 
+ À pensive apartment hotel; then intoone 
of those nice little nickel-plated suburbs 
where everyone lives in a glass house and 
keeps two men busy polishing the win- 
dows so all the neighbors can look in. 

My salary has increased each year; but 
never has it been quite enough to meet 
any given month’s bills. For the deficit 
we have depended on the good nature of 
the folks who supply our daily needs. 
And it rather amazes me, when I look 
back on it, to see how far a man can travel 
m this great country of ours if he is care- 
ful to keep his trousers well-pressed. 

„Ít was long before the entrance of the 
United States into the war that I began 
to feel uncomfortable. Foster called me 


on the telephone one day—hard-headed. 


old Foster who never had talked to me 
about anything except making money. 

"Bob," he said, "I've been appointed 
on this committee to get some money to 
feed the Belgians. Those poor devils are 
starving to death over there. I’m out for 
ten thousand dollars. What shall I put 
you down for?” 

Itrather took me off my feet. I hemmed 
and hawed a bit and said I'd look into 
X and call him up in a few days; and he 
tang off, obviously disappointed. 
' That night after dinner my wife said, 
"They re making a canvass for the Red 

toss work in Europe, Bob, and Mrs. 
Mason asked me to subscribe to-day. 
What shall I tell her?” 


“Tell her!” I exclaimed. “Tell her we 
can’t; that’s all. Where are we going to 
get the money to give to this, that, and 
the other thing? flave you. paid Morris 
for your last gown yet?” 

* No," she admitted. 

* Well, there you are!" 

* But, Bob!—I can't tell her that. I 
just don't see where the money goes to!” 

I smoked for a while without saying 
anything; but I was doing some very 
serious thinking: Where was the money 
going to? I glanced at the cigar in m 

ngers, and remembering what it cost 
felt a quick flush of shame. Kids were 
starving over in Belgium! They could 
* be kept alive for twenty-five cents a day— 
the cost of a single cigar—and I had been 
planning to tell Foster that I was all tied 
up and couldn't do a thing. 

“If you are really curious to know 
where the money goes," I said grimly, 
“‘let’s find out." 


WITHOUT a word she brought our 
two checkbooks, and a mass of un- 
paid bills and we set to work. All that 
evening we pored over the accounts; 
and the next, and the next. It seemed an 
impossible job, yet it was finished at 
length, after a fashion. As nearly as we 
could figure I had earned something over 
$12,000 the preceding year. And our 
expenses, including unpaid bills, were 
roughly as follows: 


Rent, water, light, coal, etc. $1,800 
Cook 480 
Second maid 400 
Nurse maid M 300 
Laundress 200 
Club dues 500 
Household 6,000 
Clothes 2,500 
Travel, vacations, etc. 600 
Cigars, lunches, entertainment, etc. 1,000 
Insurance 450 
Benevolence 100 
Savings 000 
a 

$14,330 


Over fourteen thousand dollars spent on 
our own selfish existence, and one hun- 
dred dollars given to make the world 
a little better place for people to live in. 
Fourteen thousand dollars—two thousand 

‘more than I had earned. What a shame- 
ful, pitiful revelation! 

“We ought to cut down somewhere, 
Bob," my wife said to me the next morn- 
ing. “Im going to begin to-day." 

he made a conscientious effort—I will 
say that—and I tried to help her. But— 
discharge our second maid! How could 
we? What would the Morrisons and the 
Andrews say? Let the nursegirl go? It 
would tie "Her" to the baby all day. 
Sacrifice my new suit? I simply had to 
have it. We succeeded in making some 
minor savings. But each week, when we 
checked up, the fight seemed too long and 
too hopeless. ] 

I know now that both of us were facing 
the same thought. But, to her eternal 
credit, it was she who had the courage to 
put it into words. 

We were on our way to a party at the 
Hubbards’ one night, and had called a 
taxi—as usual. My wife must have given 
directions to the driver over the telephone, 
for to my surprise, when I glanced out of 
the window after a while, I discovered 
that we were crossing the railroad tracks. 

Now, the railroad is the great gulf that 


runs athwart our suburb. The people who 
come down from the hills to the morning 
trains look just about as good as we do, 
but they live on “the wrong side” of the 
track. We do not know them. They are 
dwellers in a different world. Nothin 
could have surprised me more than to loo 
out of the taxi and discover myself cross- 
ing to the wrong side of the tracks. 

“This man is all wrong,” I exclaimed. 

“No, dear," my wife murmured. “I 
wanted to show you something.” 

o we came after a while to a side street 
and drew up before a white bungalow. 
And, following her blindly, though I had 
begun now to suspect what was in her 
mind, I entered the little house and 
walked through the rooms with her, 
lighting the way with matches. 

In the tiny living-room, before the gas- 
log fireplace, we stood for a minute in the 
darkness, holding each other’s hands. 
Outside the taxi puffed impatiently—the 
last of its tribe to enter our life for many 
a day! We had said hardly anything, but 
now I spoke. 

“We couldn't do it, Ethel,” I said. “I 
know you're right. We can't get on our 
feet so long as we're letting the neighbors 
fix our standard of living. But if we're 
going to move, why not go back to the 
city where nobody knows us?” 

“T’ve thought of that, too, Bob,” she 
said. “A little apartment in the city 
would be easier in some ways; but the 
children ought to be out of doors. And, 
anyway," she flung back her head, and 
in the light from the street lamp I could 
see her eyes glisten—‘‘anyway, I’ve 
knuckled under for the last time to Pride! 
I'm going to stay here and whip him right 
where he has whibped us so many times 
before. Let them talk. What do I care? 
Talk can't hurt us. I have made up my 
mind. I’ve arranged to rent our own 
house; I've already telephoned the mov- 
ers; and we're going to move in here— 
to-morrow.” 

My heart was too full for any words. I 
stooped and kissed her—and I’m not 
ashamed to admit that there were tears 
in my eyes. 


O HAND in hand we went down to the 

taxicab and on to our party. She had 
shown all the courage so far; but late that 
evening I manaii somehow to do my 
part. 5 announced with a forced smile 
that I had some news. ' 

We had decided to go on a war basis, 
I said. We had taken a bungalow across 
the tracks, and we were going to set our- 
selves deliberately to savıng money. 
We hoped they’d like us just as much, 
but we weren’t asking for advice. 

The next day, under the full gaze of 
the whole neighborhood, I donned my 
old hunting clothes and worked side by 
side with hie movers, carrying our goods 
from the old world into the new. We 
could imagine what was being said be- 
hind the curtains across the way. But 
a great exultation was in our hearts— 
the thrill of the pioneer. Henceforth we 
were to be the captains of our own lives. 

I need not rehearse in detail the story 
of our economies. They were the obvious 
things which have been so often told be- 
fore. We discharged our servants. I re- 
signed from all my clubs but one. We 
made a garden. I discovered that I could 
save money by buying our meat in town 
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I took them home and handed them to my wife; and for half an 
hour we and the children talked about them and fondled them 


and carrying it out on the train; and bold- 
ly and brazenly I did it. And each week 
we found ourselves a little nearer to day- 
light in the matter of our bills. 

But it was the fundamental principles 
we discovered that are worth while, and 
I pass them on to the thousands of other 
families who are making the same strug- 

le against “Overhead” in their expenses. 

e should never have got anywhere by 
attempting economies here and there, no 
matter how sincere our effort. What we 
needed was a complete change of envi- 
ronment. Pride and wholesome economy 
can’t live in the same house. One or the 
other must go out of the window. 

I see so many people attempting to 
keep them both—trying to splurge on 
the things that show and to save on the 


things that they think don’t show. Life 
is too short for that. It was the com- 
plete change of base that made all our 
other changes possible. 

Second, we made the surprising dis- 
covery that our move did not cost us 
any of the things that were really worth 
having. It has given us a wholly new valu- 
ation of our friends. Some of the folks 
we used to like have dropped us entirely. 
We missed them a little at first, but not 
for long. And we have found simpler and 
truer folks to take their place. Some of 
the others, whom we half expected to 
lose, have continued to cling to us as 
though nothing had happened at all. 
They drop in on Sunday evenings, as 
they used to; and instead of our expensive 
supper, we sit out in the kitchen and pop 


corn and make molasses candy. And 
sometimes I have thought there was real 
envy in their glances—as though they 
wished that they, too, had the courage 
to come back into the garden! of simple 
living again. 

Finally, we made the greatest of all 
discoveries—that two folks, who have 
health and the love of each other and of 
their children, can be happy anywhere 
ånd under any circumstances. I am con- 
scious, as I write this, of the comment 
that may easily be made upon it. “To 
reduce from $14,000 to $5,000—what is 
that to boast about?” some people will 
say. “Give us even $5,000 and we will 
be more than satisfied! Suppose your in- 
come had been $1,800, and you were liv- 
ing at the rate of (Continued on page 79) 
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My Experiences Working 


for Father 


Perhaps they will be useful to other young men 
who have to answer the question 
“Shall I or shall I not take a job under Father?” 


OT long ago, I went into the 

ofice of a New York notary 

public with some papers I 

wanted to have witnessed. The 

notary read along without com- 
ment until he came to my name. 

"You're not Thomas Edison’s son, are 
you?" he asked. 

When I said that I was, his manner 
changed immediately. 

"Well," he laughed, “I guess you don't 
tae to worry much! It’s pretty soft for 
ia fellows that can work for your old 
man. 

I smiled—but I just wished he could 
rutin a few days working for Thomas A. 
Edison! Pd like to hear his opinion of the 
"wftness" of the job when he got through. 
id it wouldn't make any difference 
whether he went in as my father's son, 
either. 

I think that is one of the chief reasons 
shy I do work for my father—because he 
des not make any difference in his busi- 
nes treatment of me on that account. 

This whole question of 
working for father is a seri- 
oss problem with thousands 
"f young men: and with 
ther "old man” too, for 
trat matter. I know how I 
had to wrestle with it. And 
1 also know that if Thomas 
Ldison were like some fath- 
es, nothing would induce 
mc to hold a job under him. 

It was always an under- 
stood thing in our family 
tat some day I was to go 
into business. But I never 
save the matter much 
tought until I went to the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
I«hnology. During the 
three years that I spent 
tere I did study it a good 
ceal, and I came to a defi- 
tte conclusion. Of course 
thought then it was a sens- 
‘Mc one, and, what is more 
mortant, I still think so. 

Vhen I was graduated 
and my father said some- 
tng about my taking a job 
under him, I told him I 
taught Pd like to work 
v mexhere else for a while. 
Richt there he showed his 
wisdom. Instead of arguing 
with me, he said, “ All right! 
(x. ahead.” He didn’t even 
mbt on getting a job for 
7e. He let me corral one 
for myself. It was with the 
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Boston Electric Light Company and 
my salary was fifteen dollars a week. I 
stayed there a little less than a year, mak- 
ing an infernal nuisance of myself poking 
around in various departments, but learn- 
ing a lot about the work, and also learning 
to stand on my own feet in a business way. 


MY FATHER didn't interfere, he just 
let me go ahead, even when at the 
end of the year I started out with a 
friend to do a little traveling. We two 
boys headed for the West with only a few 
dollars in our pockets. We paid our way 
with odd jobs here and there, and finally 
landed in San Francisco with one dollar 
and a half between us. 

Still my father didn’t interfere. Of 
course he knew I wasn't loafing. I was not 
really doing much work, but I was 
learning a lot of things useful to me. The 
boy who goes straight from school, or 
college, into his father's office will never 
know from his own experience what 
average, normal business relations are. 


'Thomas A. Edison's Son 
Denies That His Father 
Really *Works" 


"( HARLIE" EDISON writes of his father as 
follows: 
* Father spends all day and most of the night 
on his machines and problems. But, for all that, 
I don't know that he ever really ‘works.’ He is 
simply having a good time." i 
A volume of truth in that! 
without noticing it, because he is so interested. 
Lots of men enjoy their work enormously, but 
very few in the world approach the degree of 
interest and enjoyment that Edison has attained. 
There is another point about Edison: 
tremendous enthusiasm over his work probably 
accounts, partly at least, for his popularity. 
People like an enthusiast—providing he is in- 
telligent and a real producer. Whenever I read 
about Edison working twenty hours a day I feel 
like writing him: 
Dear Sıir—Go to it! We all wish you might live to be 
two hundred years old. You have given us a lot more than your 
inventions. You have given us a wonderful example of the fun 
a man can get out of his work. I wish there were some way for 
you to organize a school for misfits, since you yourself are the 
exact opposite of a misfit. Can't you tell the rest of us how to 
get as much interested in our jobs as you are in yours? 
THE EDITOR. 


Edison works 


From the very first he is “the son of his 
dad,” and not only to his father but to 
everybody around the place. It is a bad 
plan. Even though he is going in with 
his father later, a boy ought to take his 
first job with someone else. Everybody, 
including his father, will have more 
respect foe him if he has shown that he 
can make good by himself. 

Usually two things are wrong with your 
father as an employer: One is that he is 
likely to let you have things “‘pretty soft,” 
the other is that he will not treat your 
idoas and suggestions with the respect he 
shows for those of other men. You are 
still his little boy to him. Anyway, he 
knows you haven’t any experience, He 
didn’t let you get away! So he treats you 
with patronizing indulgence. 

That’s where I had the drop on my 
father. I had knocked around in a few or- 
ganizations before I went with his. I had 
picked up some ideas of my own. But, 
even though I had, I know from observa- 
tion that if he had been like many men 
he would have ridiculed my 
notions, just because they 
were mine. I want to say 
that there isn't any better 
way than that of making a 
boy hate working for hie 
dad, and also of making him 
of no account in the busi- 
ness. Luckily for me, Thom- 
as Edison fas more sense 
than to do it. 

I remember the first job 
he gave me when, after five 
months in San Francisco, I 
came back to work for him. 
Of course, I wanted to make 
a good showing; but when 
he asked me to figure the 
cost of some disk records 
my heart sank. I was an 
electrical engineer, and this 
seemed to me a job for an 
accountant. But when I 
told him so he looked up 
sharply and said: 

(All it takes is common 
sense. Just plain common 
sense!” 

Well! I didn’t say any- 
thing more! I tackled the 
job and I found he was 
right. 

Of course I could always 
go to my father for advice 
and he would give it to me. 
But so far as my feeling 
that the relation between us 
affected my standing in the 
company, I might as well 
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have been working for Charles M. 
Schwab, or anybody else. Father has no 
patience with inefhciency. If I hadn't 
made good after a fashion he would have 
fired me, and if he hadn’t, if he had let me 
stay just because I was his son, I should 
have had a sort of contempt for him. 

As it is, I would rather be Thomas 
Edison’s employee than anybody else’s. 
And I think that plenty of other young 
men would gladly work for their fathers 
if they, too, kould. be sure of being treated 
as an employee. Lying on my desk right 
now is a letter from a friend who has just 
been graduated and who is facing the same 
problem that is worrying other boys. He 
writes: 


Father has been after me the last couple of 
months to go into the, business with him, into 
the factory as one of the employees. I’ve been 
worrying about this. I honestly don’t know 
whether it would be the best thing for me. 
Father and I get along pretty well, better 
than most fellows and their dads, and yet I 
feel that I ought to go elsewhere for at least a 
few years. I see so many of the fellows in this 
city who work for their fathers, and they are 
either always loafing or scrapping around with 
them. It just doesn’t seem possible for a 
fellow to work for his father and not take ad- 
vantage of the fact that his old man is the boss 
and that, if he does lay down on the job, he 
won't be fired. r 

To come down to tacks, Charlie, the real 
reason for writing this letter is to get your ad- 
vice on the thing. You've been working with 
your father a few years now. How are things 
going? Are you glad or sorry that you decided 
to go with him. How about it? Do you think I 
ought to go with Father? 


I know just how he feels. He isn’t 
looking for æ soft snap—and he's afraid 
he will get it! He wants to be “on his 
own." And I’m going to tell him that he's 
dead right. That's where he ought to be, 
for a year or two at least. 


"THE curse of the soft snap has ruined 
plenty of fine young fellows. I know 
one chap who really had lots of ability, 
but his father offered him a desk job that 
involved only nominal work and he took 
it because it meant a good time. Well, 
he woke up one day to find that the 
business was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
He was five years out of college and had to 
begin all over, a grown man competing 
with boys at a boy's wages. 

Just now I am very much interested in 
the struggle of a certain organization to 
keep alive. The whole trouble with it is 
that “Son is working for Father." In this 
case, Father happened to be the president 
of the company. 

The vice president retired. Three men 
had been working like tigers in anticipa- 
tion of this very thing, and of course they 
expected that one of them would get the 
position. Nothing of the kind! The presi- 
dent simply boosted his incompetent son 
into the place. One after another, the 
three valuable men resigned and went else- 
where. The result is that the president is 
trying to swing his own job and theirs, 
too; for of course he can't get competent 
men in their places if he is no more loyal 
to his subordinates than he has shown 
himself. The whole spirit of the organiza- 
tion has changed, and the business is going 
to pieces. 

other danger of this father and son 
business is the part the mother sometimes 
plays. I heard of a case recently where a 


home was broken up because of this very 
thing. The mother nagged her husband 
into taking the boy into the business, even 
though he was absolutely incompetent. 

The father tried to start him at the 
bottom and train him up, but the mother 
fussed and insisted on his pushing the boy 
ahead. The man had sense enough to know 
he would wreck the business if he did. 
They quarreled and quarreled, until 
finally the father fired both his wife and 
his son! He told a friend that he would 
have gone either bankrupt or crazy if he 
hadn't. 

Just on principle, I think it's not a good 
plan to mix family and business. I know 
my father doesn't care to have his rela- 
tions working for him. And it is up to 
those that do to try harder than the other 
employees to make good. Instead of being 
jealous of me when I went into our busi- 
ness, I think the other men in the com- 

any pitied me. They knew I wouldn't 

ave it "soft" from my father—and I 
haven't. But he has been mighty square 
to me. 

Of course I thinx he is the finest boss in 
the world. For one thing, I have never 
known him to do a dishonorable thing. 
I have even known him to do things that 
seemed foolish to me, at the time, in 
living up to his word or to a contract. For 
instance, a year or two ago we contracted 
to sell some materials to a firm at a cer- 
tain price. Before we could deliver the 
goods prices rose enormously. So much 
so, in fact, that the buyers themselves 
realized that we would lose money, and 
offered to pay a higher figure. I was all 
for accepting their offer. But was my 
father willing? I should say not! He said 
to us: 

“A contract is a contract and must be 
lived up to. Even from the point of view 
of straight business, it pays in the end." 

My father was right, as usual. Some 
time after we had fulfilled our contract 
about that one sale, the same thing 
happened again. But this time we were 
purchasing the materials of the same firm 
to which we had been selling goods before. 
We offered, as they had, to release them 
from the terms of the contract, and they, 
in turn, declined to take advantage of the 
offer. This happened three times. So that, 
quite apart from the ethics of the thing, 
it m good business, just as Father had 
said. 

Father hates deception or cheating, 
anyways He was trying to buy a certain 
piece of real estate one time, working 
through an agent, of course. One night 
when we were at dinner the agent came in, 
quite excited, to tell Father he had dis- 
covered that the land belonged to a widow 
who was sick and who had no idea of its 
value. He said he thought he could get 
it for a song. When he had finished my 
father said angrily: 

“You pay that woman every cent the 
land is worth! And if I ever catch you 
trying to cheat anybody out of his 
rights, I'm through with you for life!" 


]ATHER and I agree on many things, 
but there are some, of course, on which 
we differ. For example, I cannot and will 
not work twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four, as he does. Father seems to find 
relaxation by changing from one piece of 
work to another. On the average, I put in 
ten solid hours at work; after that I want 


a complete change. However, I can get it 
from very simple things—just going over 
to New York and walking along the street, 
watching the crowds, talking with my 
friends, or even with total strangers. A 
human being is more interesting to me 
than any machine ever invented. 

Father spends all day and most of the 
night on his machines and problems. But, 
for all that, I don't know that he ever 
really "works." Heis simply having a good 
time. Sometimes I think he would have 
accomplished just as much if he hadn't 
put in so many hours at it—but I don't 
know. I certainly would not advise the 
average man to follow his schedule. If he 
did not have a wonderful constitution he 
couldn't have followed it himself. 

His interest in work is infectious. To 
keep up with him everyone has to hustle, 
including myself. The men in the shops 
catch the spirit from him, too. I happened 
to go down to the works one Sunday 
recently and I found fifty men at work in 
the various departments. 


WHEN I asked them what they were 
' doing there they mumbled something 
about “having nothing to do, so I came 
down here." In reality, they were so in- 
terested in what they had been doing the 
day before that they couldn’t let it alone, 
even on Sunday. 

It is this interest in a man’s job which 
is the dividing line between success and 
failure. I know of one case, though, 
where a man’s interest in his job is holding 
him back. I had been keeping my eye on 
him and had decided to promote him. But 
when I tried to do it, he shied off and 
wouldn’t be promoted. His salary would 
have been larger and his position more 
important, so Í asked him why he refused. 

“Well, Mr. Edison,” he said, “there 
are two reasons: First, I like the thing I 
am doing now; and how do I know I should 
like Ferguson's job? And the other reason . 
is that f honestly don’t want the respon- 
sibility. I’d be worrying and fretting over 
the new job, whereas fm as happy and 
interested as can be now.” 

Well, how are you going to promote 
men who don’t want responsibility? Yet 
I have met a good many men like that. 
It seems to me it is a dangerous sort of 
content. Some day they may lose in- 
terest in what they are doing, and sud- 
denly want the opportunity they are let- 
ting slip now. here are two ways 0 
being in a rut; and the worse one of the 
two is to be so satisfied with your rut that 
you don't care about getting out of it. 

As I said before, it is a’ stimulating 
thing to work for Thomas Edison, no 
matter who you are. To be perfectly 
frank, I don't think I have had an ex- 
ceptional advantage there because of 
being his son, except in one respect. 
have had the opportunity of mecting the 
great men who have come there to see my 
father. While they are talking, I sit quietly 
back and try to skim the cream off the 
conversation. 

I have listened by the hour, for instance, 
to my father and Henry Ford talk to- 
gether, and I wouldn't trade that ex 
perience for anything. They discuss 
every imaginable subject—religion, po 
itics, young men, the war, and so on. 
When they get into an argument it !5 
great fun to sten to them. If the battle 
shows signs of (Continued on page 91) \ 


“Working for Father” 


Photograph by Press Illustrating Co. 
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The Edisons, Father and Son 


THOMAS A. EDISON needs no 
introduction. The work of his brain 
is in evidence everywhere. Perhaps 
no human being has put his mark 
more definitely on this planet than 
he has. 

Charles Edison, his son, is Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
the Thomas A. Edison interests and 
is first assistant to his father. To- 
day, because Thomas A. Edison is 
devoting all his time to government 
work, Charles Edison is Operating 
Manager and Chief Executive of all 
the Edison organizations. 

He graduated from The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
and got a job for himself at $15 a 
week. It was not until he had 
proved that he could work for other 
meh that he went into his father's 
business. He is not an inventor. 
His abilities lie rather along business 
lines. He is twenty-seven years old 
and married. He lives at Orange, 
New Jersey. 
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Baroness Huard 


MADAME HUARD is an American woman, thirty- 
two years old. Taken by her parents to France to be 
educated when she was fifteen, she married the now well- 
known French painter, Baron Charles Huard, when she 
was seventeen, and has lived in France ever since. 

Her two books, “My Home in the Field of Honor” 
and “My Home in the Field of Mercy," have been 
among the most popular of the personal stories pub- 
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lished about the war. She is completing a third one 
and has translated two French war books—all inside 
of three years. 

Madame Huard is in this country now and has given 
many lectures on her war experiences. With the money 
received from her books ahd these lectures, she is en- 


irely supporting a French hospital where hundreds of 
soldiers have been cared for. 


How Would You Like These 


Germans in Your House? 


An American woman’s graphic account 
of how Prussian officers used her home 


By Baroness Huard 


AVE you ever thought what it 
might mean to you if the Ger- 
mans were not beaten in 
France? Have you ever pic- 
tured a German army in your 
town? What do you think would happen 
to your home if a German general came 
along and chose it for his headquarters? 

In the following article an American 
woman describes what you might expect. 
She knows; because a great Prussian com- 
mander and his high-born officers did 
occupy her home for nine days. Only 
nine days! But in that time they made it 
unfit for human beings to live in. 

Before her marriage to Baron Charles 
Huard, a famous French artist, Madame 
Huard was Miss Frances Wilson. She 
was born and reared in New Rochelle, 
New York. Her experience is an extraor- 
dinary story of what happens “when the 

rmans come." It is the more incredible 
because her home was ravaged, not by 
common soldiers, but by “the flower” of 
the German army. Tue Epitor 


Madame Huard’s Story 
E WERE at the Château de Vil- 


liers, our country place, about six- 

ty miles from Paris, when the war 
broke out. Of course, my husband left 
at once to join his regiment; but I stayed 
on at the chateau, for I had no idea that I 
should be in any danger there. 

Even when the streams of refugees be- 
gan coming through, I did not think of 
Joining them. I listened to their stories, 
smiled at what I considered their foolish 
fears, and stayed on in the home I loved. 
It was not until my husband sent me a 
note, which begged and implored me to 
leave immediately, that I consented to 


But the people in our little village did 
not leave even then. And they stayed, 
not because they believed the invasion 
would be checked before it reached them, 
but because they were not afraid of the 
Germans! At the time of the invasion of 
1870, the German army had passed 
through this very section. There were 
plenty of persons living in our village in 
1514 who bad been there forty-four years 
Xfore. And they thought they 
*hat to expect. i 

“We shall be perfectly safe,” they said. 
“The Germans won’t hurt us. We know, 

cause we have been through all this 
before.” 

If anyone wants proof of the change that 
has taken place in the German character, 
it seems to me it is right there, in the 
attitude of those simple peasants. “ Fright- 


new 


fulness" was not deliberately practiced by 
Germany forty-eight years ago. It has 
been invented and cultivated by the men 
who have been controlling the German 
people for years and who wish now to 
control the rest of us. 

I was not at Villiers when the invaders 
came, but I know from my friends in the 
village just what happened there. As for 
my own home—I went back to it on the 
heels of the departing Prussians. I saw it 
qu as they had left it. More than that! 

saw it as they had lived in it! They had 
put upon it the incredible stamp of their 
own character. Their bitterest enemies 
would not have invented any evidence 
half so damning as they themselves had 
left behind them as to the kind of men 
they were. And it is just what would 
have hap ned, sometime, to Ámerican 
homes, if the Germans had not been 
stopped in France. 


EARLY on the morning of September 
3d, the schoolmaster at Villiers, Mon- 
sieur Duguey, was giving out bread to the 
people—for they were already rationed 
so far as bread was concerned —when a 
large limousine car came down the street 
and an officer in gray uniform got out. 

Our people had. no idea that the Ger- 
mans were in the vicinity and, not having 
seen either the Germans or the British, 
they imagined that the uniform was 
khaki and that the officer was an English- 
man. 

He went up to Monsieur Duguey and 
in the fluent French which all these Prus- 
sian officers had learned for use in precisely 
this emergency, he said: 

“Where are our allies?” 

This, of course, confirmed the villagers 
in their belief that he was British, and 
they readily gave him all the information 
they could about the French troops! He 
had been questioning them for some time 
before one of them happened to notice the 
“Gott Mit Uns" on the buckle on his 
uniform, and asked him if he was a Ger- 
man. 

He admitted that he was, but assured 
them that no harm would come to them 
unless the German troops were fired on. 
Several children were standing around, 
and he picked one of them up, stroked the 
child’s head: and told how he had four of 
his own at home. He was so pleasant and 
courteous, just as the old people had pre- 
dicted, that everyone felt reassured and, 
at least, untroubled as to their own fate. 

* Didn't we tell you?" said those who 
had claimed there was nothing to fear. 
* We said they wouldn't hurt us!" 

The officer went off in his car and, after 


a while, an advance detachment came. 
The first thing they did was to put a 
revolver to Monsieur Duguey's head, 
threaten him with death if anything 
went wrong, and lock him up as a hos- 
tage. They then kicked everybody out 
of the Town Hall and took control of the 
village. 

When the commanding general arrived, 
he and his staff occupied our cháteau as 
headquarters. I had anticipated this, 
for the cháteau was the largest house in 
the neighborhood and naturally would be 
taken over by the staff. But this had not 
especially worried me. Perhaps the con- 
fidence the village people felt had in- 
fluenced me; but the real reason for my 
not worrying was that I, in my ignorance 
of Prussianism, believed in the honor and 
chivalry of officers. 

One little thing that I did will show how 
naive was my estimate of German ideals. 
In my desk were innumerable letters—in- 
timate personal ones from my husband 
and my friends. In spite of the fact that I 
prized them very highly, I could not take 
them with me. But in my simplicity I 
fancied I was protecting them from the in- 
trusion of strangers when I put this note 
conspicuously on the desk: 


I swear that the contents of this desk are 
purely personal and can be of value to no one 

ut myself. I therefore leave it under the 
protection of my country’s flag. 


Then I took a small silk American 
flag and shut one end of it into the locked 
drawer, so that no one could help seeing 
that it was the Stars and Stripes. Now 
that I have gained, through bitter ex- 
perience, a proper estimate of Prussian 
character, I laugh, as those German officers 
must have laughed, at my trusting con- 
fidence in their honorable treatment, either 
of a woman or of a flag. But I had a great 
deal to learn about them then. 

Compared with what happened else- 
where, the story of our little village is 
actually a bright one! The evacuation 
was so hatred at that point that the 
Germans did not have time for their 
usual systematic and atrocious work of 
destruction. However, the nine days 
they spent there were black enough. 

The officers and the soldiers made vic- 
tims of every woman in the village—from 
little girls of only ten years, to old women 
who were so afflicted physically that any 
man should have pitied them, even if he 
did not feel repulsion toward them. This 
I say out of my own knowledge, for it 
happened in my village and these women 
and little girls were personally known to 
me. Mine was only one of hundreds of 
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towns to which the Germans came; and, 
as I said before, its story is one of the 
least horrible. But bring it home to your- 
selves, if you want to know the kind of 
enemies we are fighting. How would you 
like them to come to your town? 

I know it is hard for you here in Amer- 
ica, so safe, apparently, from anything of 
the sort, to feel just what an experience 
like this means. But it is worth realizing 
that the world needs to be made safe, not 
only for democracy, but for decent man- 
hood and honest womanhood. 


ON THE morning of September 12th, 
when the German troops had been 
passing through the village in a steady 
stream since the third, they stopped 
short, as if a dam had been put down in 
front of them. The street was choked 
with guns and wagons, horses and. men, 
when suddenly into the midst of this 
mass there dropped a shell. 

It looked as if the British had the ran 
and the Germans were trapped. The little 
town, with its single street running like a 
ribbon through the valley, is shut in by 
hills both to the north and the south. 
There was no way of escaping; so the 
terrified soldiers crawled under the wagons 
and crouched against houses in anticipa- 
tion of a bombardment. If it had come 
as they expected, thousands of Germans 
would have been caught by it. But for 
some reason, which we shall not know un- 
until the history of the war is written, 
not another shell followed that first one. 
And, when fifteen minutes had passed 
without anything happening, the officers 
rushed out; and with fhe whips they wore 
hanging from their wrists, they began 
beating the men in an effort to get the 
wagons and guns turned around. 

When this was finally accomplished, 
the whole mass began to retreat in a mad 
rush, their wagons and limbers crowding 
the narrow street so that the wheel-hubs 
gouged great lines in the houses on both 
sides of the way. 

That was on the twelfth. In my own 
flight, I had kept only a little way ahead of 
the Germans. f had a cart and one horse— 
the others had been requisitioned—to 
carry my little household that remained, 
so our progress was slow. I had not gone 
far, therefore, and as soonas I learned that 
the Germans were retreating, I decided 
to go back to Villiers. I had been pressed 
into service then to act as interpreter be- 
tween the French and the British, how- 
ever, so it was the evening of the four- 
teenth before I reached the chateau. 

I found out the next day that the gen- 
eral who had occupied the house, for a 
time at least, was no less a personage than 
Von Kluck himself. But the “honor” of 
having had him as a guest was one I 
would gladly have relinquished when I 
found my home, after nine days of Ger- 
man occupancy, rendered unfit for decent 
human beings to live in. 

The officers of the German army be- 
long to the nobility of that country. But 
even if I had not known this fact, the names 
chalked up on the bedroom doors would 
have told me who were the men that had 
been living in those rooms. I doubt if 
any other animals, no matter of what 
species, could have equaled these ex- 
ponents of "Kultur" in the havoc they 
wrought. 

It was not the kind of dirt which might 


unavoidably be brought into a house thus 
occupied: ihe mud from roads and fields— 
that sort of thing. It wasn’t the natural 
untidiness of improvised offices, or of 
rooms not cared for by servants. It was 
simply disgusting filth and the débris of 
wanton, malicious destruction. 

The house had been systematically 
looted of everything of value that could 
be taken away. I was told that for five 
days huge army carts were drawn up at 
the door, while they were filled with tapes- 
tries, pictures, silver, glass, linen, jewelry 
—everything, in fact, that our “guests” 
coveted. 


Furnishings which could not be re-. 


moved were deliberately ruined. And this 
ruin was accomplished by methods so 
revolting that even a self-respecting sav- 
age would have been ashamed of them. 
Why any kind of men, let alone those of 
su [ord education and breeding, should 
deliberately have made an Augean stable 
of a house in which they themselves were 
living is beyond the comprehension of an 
* unkultured" intelligence like mine. 

But that is what they did. It was not 
that they defiled the place as a parting 
testimonial of their appreciation of its 
hospitality! It could not have been got 
into such a state by any hasty effort after 
they knew that they were going to leave it. 
They must have lived in the filth they 
made. 


As for my desk, with its naïve appeal to 
their chivalry, that must have delighted 
their peculiar sense of humor. They had 
hacked and split the wood; and my love- 
letters and the photographs of my friends 
were scattered from end to end of the 
village street. 


'THERE are so many dreadful things 
for which, nevertheless, one can admit 
an excuse in the bitter rules and results of 
war. But certainly no military necessity, 
no matter how remote, can explain the 
things which were done in my home. 

For instance, if they felt called upon 
not only to disregard bat also to destroy 
my American flag—in spite of the fact 
that in September, 1914, this country 
was absolutely neutral—I might not have 
seen any excuse for it, but I certainly 
should not have found the act as incredible 
as what they did do. For when, in clean- 
ing out the pipes of the bathrooms—as 
had to be done!—we found the flag there, 
I felt that my home had been occupied, 
not by the flower of a great nation, but by 
strange beasts who were utterly beyond 
my comprehension. And I am glad that 
American men, under that flag, are now 
fighting the creatures who desecrated it so 


vilely. 


As I said in my book in which I told the 
story of my own experiences in those nine 
days while the Germans were in the cha- 
teau, the drawing-room when I got back 
home looked like a cheap beer garden 
after a Saturday night’s riot. Only, in 
this case, it had been a champagne orgy, 
for Villiers is in the heart of the cham- 
pagne district. 

Apropos of this, I might repeat what 
one of the German officers said to an old 
man in the village. The old man was an 
Alsatian, who had left his native province 
after the war of 1870 rather than live 
under Prussian rule. He brooded over 
what was happening at Villiers, and 
finally announced to his friends that he 


was going to ask for an explanation of 
certain things. 

“They may kill me,” he said with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “but what does it 
matter? I am old. It makes little differ- 
ence whether I die by their bullets to-day, 
or die of the palsy to-morrow!” 

So he went to one of the officers and 
said: “How is this? You burn our houses, 
destroy our property, kill our animals, out- 
rage our women— but you spare the vines. 
How is that?" 

“Oh,” said the officer, “that is simple. 


We are going to keep this country. Mean- 
while, we destroy your property because it 
produces what might possibly be of use in 


fighting us. We can replace it when we 
are ready. We take your women for our 
own pleasure and to breed Prussians. But 
your vines! Ah! those we rfeed! There are 
no vines but these that produce grapes for 
champagne. And it takes five years to 
grow a vine!” 


ELL—that is all over now. We set 

to work to clean the château as best 
we could. And in time we made it at 
least decent and habitable. Then I fitted 
it for use as a hospital. The armies were 
still so close to us that we could hear the 
roar of the guns. When I had got a little 
glassware to replace what had been stolen 
or destroyed, the concussion of the artille 
would set it dancing on the shelves. And { 
confess that, as I heard it, there in my dis- - 
honored and defiled home, I wished that it 
might destroy those who had been guilty 
of such iniquities. 

Most of my ducks and small animals 
had been killed and simply left to lie there 
and decay. I cannot imagine why. Be- 
cause, as I have explained, the retreat 
seems to have begun too suddenly for 
them to do this as a final bit of destruc- 
tion. But it is just one more of the in- 
conceivable and senseless things that were 
done. 

There was an upright piano in the draw- 
ing-room, and one would imagine that 
these music lovers would have been glad 
to pu it to its proper use. Instead, they 
had lifted the top and poured into it 
several hundred pots of jam, throwing in 
the pots themselves by way of completing 
the job. Apparently, they did not care for 
anything sweet, whether it was music or 
marmalade. 

Unlike many old continental houses, the 
chateau was fitted with modern toilet 
arrangements. But these seemed to ap- 
peal to German staff officers only moder- 
ately—except, as before explained, as a 
means of dishonoring the American flag. 
Instead, the satin hangings, corners of the 
rooms, the beds, and other equally inap- 
propriate places, were assigned a rôle 
which the modern plumbing arrange- 
ments made unnecessary, to say the least. 

But, as I said before, that is all over 
now and I should not speak of it except 
for the fact that my friends here in 
America always ask me to tell them about 
it. I think it does literally come home to 
everybody who has four walls and a roof to 
hold all that is most precious in the world. 
Can you imagine American officers, oF 
American soldiers in any rank, deliberately 
destroying the home of someone who ha 
done them no harm and had appealed to 
their courtesy and chivalry? 1 cannot. 
Still less can 1 conceive of Ámerican men 
making a beautiful (Continued on page 82 


“Im the Only Mother This 
Child's Ever Had” - 


The story of a little bit of heaven in the life of Jule McCann 


By Will C. Beale 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


LTHOUGH it was Sunday morn- 
ing, the Eel Pot was flagrantly 
justifying its name. The Eel 
Pot was the help quarter, dur- 
img the packing season, of the 

United Fisheries Company. In the court- 
ake center of the entangled alleyways 
secthed and flowed a shifting eddy of ex- 
avd humanity, and at its core writhed 
ini twisted a tangled human knot. 

And darting excitedly about, here, 
there, and everywhere, like a crazed 
rakeet, was a flushed, disheveled, fas- 
atng harridan of a girl. As the mass 
ured over to the side of a long shedlike 
ha.ding, the girl, with a flash of scarlet 
sa, swooped up to the high threshold 
"f me of its doors, where she poised 
ini luttered and scolded. 

"Go for him, Frenchie! Eat him alive!” 

Then, quietly and inexplicably, some- 
“ac happened. From the direction of 
te company boarding house came a big, 
"ing figure, and the fringes of the mass 
wun to drift loosely away in impressive 
:.tlessness and unconcern. The woman, 
:sm and dominating, moved firmly into 
n: crowd and gained the center. 

“Toe,” she said quietly, “help me." 

_A big, brawny Canadian caught the 
“undering son of France by an elusive 
«z. msinuated a powerful arm under the 
‘case throat, and dragged him away. His 
conent shot to his feet, met the calm 
‘zatd of the woman, and quailed. 

The woman pointed out through the 

nas. “Beat it!" she commanded him 
vactly; and he melted through the crowd. 
“e turned to his opponent. “Jean, if this 
":ppens again, you'll be sorry." Then, 
75 the furtive faces drifting at large, 
“the kind of rest you people take on the 
"i^bath would keep a court-room busy all 
"tk" She was moving about definitely, 
cctly but firmly disintegrating women 
:51 girls from the mass and steering them 
t Teward. 
_ İnen she and the parrakeet girl came 
‘act to face—the one, flaming, intense, 
‘s"oned with appealing skill: the other, 
**r, tranquil, too ambitiously con- 
zed, a splendid freakish whim, for whom 
“tc Hered no adjustment. 

Ie girl spoke, fiercely. “What did you 
xant to go and butt in for, Jule McCann? 
“ts don't you stick back in the Grubbery 
“tere You belong?" 

"Perhaps because I knew you were 

***. Trouble follows you like the tail of 
«ite. Come along back, dearie.” The 
"ne made the gentle words indomitable 

“mand. 

_, lbe girl's eyes were like black sparks. 

Listen, Jule McCann! Just because the 


company puts you in to operate their grub 
foundry, it doesn’t give you any license 
to run a chart on me. I know what you’re 
supposed to do—I’m next to real ‘info’, 
believe me.” 

“Well, dearie, don’t get any closer than 
‘next.’ I'd like to see one Sunday that 
looked it; and you don't just make a noise 
like a prayer book." 

“Tl go when I get ready.” 

“Well, get ready then." Jule McCann’s 

werful arms closed about the girl's 
body and she was swept along like a child, 
every madly rebellious muscle absolutely 
futile. Back in the office sitting-room 
of the Grubbery, Jule McCann disen- 
tangled herself from her outraged burden. 
“Listen,” she said firmly. “I’m put in this 
place to run it. I don't expect to make an 
Old Ladies’ Home out of it, but the place 
is going to be run clean while I’m on the 
job. Also, I don't propose to have the 
Sabbath turned into an all-day free-for-all 
while I can prevent it." 

The panting girl eyed her venomously. 
"Look!" she began in a deadly voice. 
“You're straight, all right; you've got to 
be!" she jeered with a derisive look at the 
woman's towering figure. ‘‘Now, listen! 
God's never made the thing yet that can 
shame me and get away with it. And after 
to-day the Eel Pot isn't big enough to 
hold you and me." 


AND then the tension was shattered by 
a series of metallic brays from a motor 
horn and the girl fled up the stairs. Jule 
McCann sighed as a crisp, clean-cut young 
man entered. 

“Morning, Jule. The Eel Pot’s gab- 
bling like a hen yard. Some of the animals 
been mixing it again?" 

“Yes. Did you want to see me?" 

“No, Jule. Where's the Jolotta?" 

“Up-stairs. Where you going with her?" 

“Thought I'd take a little spin down the 
coast to Bar Harbor. . Guess we can get 
back to-night—late." 

“Why don't you let her alone?" 

“Jule, as we say up to the office, you're 
one of the best men we've got." Down 
beneath the calm exterior of the splendid 
great creature something winced and 
shrank. “If—if nature hadn't bungled, and 
you'd been a man, you could have had one 
of our shops to run. The next best bet is 
our females, and no one could do a better 
job at it. But, Jule,"—his tone was 
measured—"'your job ends with our help. 
Do you get me? " 

“Yes, I get you—all!" she added mean- 
ingly. “And—it isn't necessary for you to 
knock the Creator for his waste of ma- 
terial when he made me. I couldn't have 


it thrown at me every day, and not know 
it. But about the rest—I wish you'd keep 
out of it. Your father may be manager of 
the company's plants, but that don't give 
you any license to be over here, with your 
automobile, runnin' one of these girls to 
Bar Harbor. They're only cattle to you, 
and you know it." 

The young man laughed. ‘‘Jolotta isn’t 
cattle.’ 

“No. That’s it. She’s just a scrap of 
brilliant, throbbin’ life that you want to 
squash with your foot to see what’s in- 
side. Bar Harbor! For Eve Jolotta. The 
devil’s sure takin’ off his hat to you.” 

“You needn't worry about Jolotta. I 
don't know as I'm crazy about her; she 
just interests me—tremendously." 

The door opened and the girl stood 
waiting. She might have been a man- 
nequin for a very modish shop. Her gown 
Ed hat were but plagiarized models in 
cheap materials. The rest was the girl, che 
flaming, vivid spirit within, which would 
have lent distinction to the cheapest 
raiment on earth. 

The young man passed out, but the girl 
stopped at the door. "Look here!" she 
said. “You want to be getting your duds 
together. What I said this morning goes. 
I'm going to show you that no living thing 
can down me and get away with it. I’m 
going to show it to you if it takes the last 
thing I have." ; 

Jule McCann turned silently and went 
about the day's duties with little of Sun- 
day restfulness in her heart. 


EVENING came, and the lights began 
to spangle with glinting scales the 
murky alleys of the Eel Pot. Over from 
town the mellow echoes of the evening 
church bells came drifting peacefully. 
Jule McCann sat well up in the Grubbery 
and looked out over the chimneys to 
where the sea lay dead and still, a dull 
warp spread for the threading of dreams. 
She had every attribute for glorious life— 
life to transmit: she possessed health and 
strength, but in such lavishness that it 
overreached itself, tragically, and the 
human longing fate had planted in her so 
deep could never fructify. Yet through 
all her strange, lonely life Jule McCann 
had managed to keep clean and whole 
her faith in the ultimate good. If the great 
order of things benefited in some remote 
way, it was hers to stay resigned— and it 
kept her life bearable. 

Someone wanted her, and she went 
down-stairs to find a Syrian woman, who 
held out supplicating arms as to some be- 
nign idol. 

“Wellid Subh!” she pleaded. 
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* What's the matter with 
the baby?" 

“ He—seek, oh, so seek!" 

* All right. I'll come." 

And now, for a space, 
Jule McCann entered info 
the still, secret land of her 
dreams. Some tender be- 
stowal of nature within her 
had fitted her for universal 
motherhood. All through 
the night she sat and held a 
little child that breathed 
evenly upon her ample 
breast. 

Early in the morning a 
messenger from town hand- 
ed her this letter: 


We have decided to make 
some changes in our corporation 
boarding house for the balance 
of the season, and, with this 
notice, your services will be no 
longer required. 

The enclosed check will— 


A BIG solitary figure 
sat high up on the jut- 
ting rocks, gazing out over 
the sea. Down along the 
shore'a little motor boat 
chugged along to a weir 
right under the bluff, and 
the woman above watched 
it absently. It was early 
summer and the run of 
schooling herrings had just 
begun. The boat made fast 
to the stakes and a dory en- 
tered the weir slowly, its 
oarlocks resounding in ech- 
oes off the rocks. À net was 
run around the school and 
the water grew fierce and 
living with frantic, tiny fish. 
The great dip net was sunk 
deep into the seething mass; 
the iron hoop pulled in over 
the gunwale of the dory and 
the net, slowly dragged in- 
side out, pouring a hissing, 
iridescent shower—myri- 
ads of tiny, fluttering little 
creatures—into the boat. 

Finally the supply died out and the 
little boat chugged away with its load. 
Out on the water the lurking fog had crept 
closer and a cool breath came from it as 
the daylight suddenly dropped. 

Down below on the side of the road 
away from the beach stood a little house, 
alone. The woman rose, tightened her 
shawl about her and made toward it. 

When she had gone inside she saw in a 
low chair by the window something half- 
indiscernible in the growing dusk—a fe- 
male figure that stirred carelessly at her 
entrance. In a flash came recognition, and 
with it the old feeling of wariness. The 
figure spoke, the same defiant intonation, 
but the voice somehow smoothed down. 

“Hello, Jule McCann." 

Jule stood erect and silent, as if testing 
the atmosphere. The girl had always 
held tremendous possibilities in her— 
strange unguessable impulses, and they 
were not always benevolently conceived. 

“What do you want?" 

The girl looked up at her, and somehow 
the dauntless spirit in the great dark eyes 
was troubled. 

“T’ve come a long ways to this little 


house, Jule McCann, because you're the 
one woman in the world to—help me." 

“Help you? How did you help me?” 

The girl looked out into the darkness. 
“You needn't hold that against me. It 
cost me more than it did you." 

There was silence. Then, “I don't know 
what you want, and it's no use anyhow. 
There ain't two people alive that's made 
more different than you and me. There's 
nothing in the world that you and me can 
have in common." 

“There will be—in a few days.” 

Jule McCann had lighted a lamp and set 
it on the kitchen table. She turned and 
surveyed her visitor in the bright little 
glow and, suddenly, her heart yielded a 
great throb, her face flamed, the hardness 
in her eyesdied to an infinite softness— 
tender, compassionate, visioning. In bus- 
tling confusion she turned to the stove 
and stirred up the fire, and for the first 
time in her life her hands were shaking. 

“Take off your coat and hat,” she said. 
“T’ll make you some hot tea." 

From the largess of fate that summer 
two potent human experiences stole forth 
into the life of Jule McCann. One was 


“I've come for him, Jule!" **You'll never 


the wonderful, soul-appeasing life of a lit- 
tle child, a never-failing marvel that shed 
upan her fulfillment and peace illimitable. 
The other was a mean, wretched thing 
which came to dog her life with a per- 
sistency that finally brought her to desper- 
ate bay. The presence of the little child 
cost Jule her security in the realms of 
livelihood. 

The mother had disappeared as secretly 
as she had come and the town, with the 
ferocious rectitude of a small community, 
set Jule McCann apart. Through the fall 
she worked in the various fish houses out 
around the shore—doing anything if she 
could take the child with her. 


"THE winter was a grim ordeal; and 
through the spring she struggled to tide 
things over until the opening of the season. 
But now she acknowledged a losing game. 

The day her last few coppers gave out 
and she could not buy milk she rose and 
made ready for a trip to town. Jule Mc- 
Cann possessed a sturdy pride that shrank 
from any phase of begging favor. But it 
was no time for such indulgences. She 
crossed the bridge over into the Eel Pot 
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: get him,” said Jule McCann fiercely 


and left the lusty little youngster of her 
heart with Mahm Grogan, a staunch old 
veteran who would have died for her, and 
made back to the town, to the offices of the 
United Fisheries. She had learned that 
young Dawson, to whom she owed her 
dismissal, was no longer there. 

Dawson, Senior, looked up unpleasantly 
at her entrance. “What can I do for you?” 
he asked. 

“My name's McCann. I'd like a chance 
to run the Grubbery over at the Eel Pot." 


“Had experience?” 
“Yes.” - ; 
* Well, you look as if you could do it. 


If you think you're equal to it, see the 
factory superintendent and talk it over. 

The next day, with a confident heart, 
jee McCann assumed charge. But she 

ad reckoned without the human element. 
That first day she sensed the difference, 
and went to bed late, strangely disturbed. 
If she failed in this thing! . . . She felt a 
sort of chill go through her. It was a 
terrible thing to feel distrust of one’s self. 
The Grubbery seemed a last chance; be- 
fore her mind loomed the sole alternative 
and she shrank from it desperately— 


man’s work in the arduous line-fish sheds. 
She rose and went about her duties with 
all her old-time command. But, in- 
definably, something was changed. Be- 
fore, ME McCann had ruled with the 
just dominance of unassailable example, 
exacting the deference due to the inviola- 
bly upright. Now, the presence of the 
little child had pulled awry the mantle of 
authority. And every license, unthought- 
of before, sauntered with brazen effrontery 
through the days while the Eel Pot waited 
for the first run of herrings. 


N A DAY of bitter turmoil the office 

sent for her. She put on her things and 
went over to town. 

Dawson, Senior, was waiting for her. 
“Sit down," he said, “I want to talk to 
you. You've fallen down, it seems. What's 
the answer? You're the woman who ran 
the place a couple of seasons ago. What 
makes the difference now?" 

“Nothing I can help." 

*[ don't know about that," he said 
covertly. “You’ve got a child, a sort of 
mystery child over there, I understand. 
That's what let the bars down, isn't it?” 


“T suppose so.” 

The man was watching 
her narrowly. “That’s easy 
taken care of. You can let 
it go," he said harshly. “It 
would mean more money to 

ou. 

Jule McCann's eyes were 
glowing deep. *'Didn't it 
strike you might rather 
give up the job?’ 

"Yes, unless circum- 
stances might change your 
mind." 

*"Thereain't—there never 
can be any such circum- 
stances." 

* But there are! Whose 
child is this?" 

* He's mine." 

** You'renot his real moth- 
er," he scoffed. “Who is?" 

“That’s no concern of 
yours." 

“Tt may be.” He took 
two or three turns about the 

lace and went on: “You 

now my son, I understand. 
Well, he’s gone clean 
crazy!” he burst forth vehe- 
mently. “This boy's been 
running wild the last year. 
He’s given business a rot- 
ten deal out on the road 
and now he writes me he’s 
going to be married. He’s 
clean hypnotized. They say 
the woman used to work in 
Factory Five! You know 
who she is and all about her. 
I’ve been looking her up 
lately,” he went on. * Doing 
it, I've run across you. It’s 
time wasted to attempt to 
disillusion this boy, and it's 
no use to try and buy this 
woman off. But if you would 
stand in, perhaps it wouldn't 
be necessary to buy her off.” 

Jule McCann rose. “I 
guess I may as well be go- 
ing,” she said coolly. 

“What’s your price?” the 
man sale: 

Jule McCann gazed at him calmly. 
“More than ever you saw,” she said. 

He could not know the disturbing chill 
that was invading her whole being. Her 
apparent disregard infuriated him. 

" Wait!" His voice was dangerous. “I 
feel pretty sure I'm on the right track. 
And, anyway, I want you to let this child 
go—lose him. You can get him in one of 
these homes. I’ve already written one: 
they'll take him.” He went on slowly, 
driving each word at her like a javelin, 
“Tf you don’t—well! you’ll—go—hungry 
in this—town! So hungry that the town 
will lose you both. I promise you that." 

Jule McCann towered erect and gazed 
straight into the glinting eyes before her. 
Then her voice came, quivering with 
feeling. 

* What rotten things come about over a 
little child! Women around here that call 
themselves Christians, that should be 
pitiful, and gentle, and understanding, 
carry on und they ought to be ashamed 
to look God in the face. For you, a man, 
it’s worse. How about your own boy? 
You'd be willin' to upset the whole world 
so long as he's spared a little. Do you 
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think I can’t have some of the same feel- 
ings? God sent that little baby to me— 
a Tittle bit of heaven, the first I’ve ever 
known. No woman alive ever loved a 
baby more than I love that one—they 
couldn’t! He’s all that’s good and sweet 
in the world, and”—her voice thrilled— 
“he loves me. About this home business— 
he's got a home, with me. And he's goin 
to have it with me just as long as 

ives me strength to work for him. And 
God has given me a lot—remember that." 

She hurried to Mahm Grogan’s. She 
snatched the child up and carried him, 
clutched close to her bosom, his ancient 
little go-cart dragging after her. And so, 
all the way out to the little house, around 
the shore—home. 

The next morning she appeared at one 
of the nei hboring fish curers. “Dan,” 
she said soberly, “will you give me a job 
with the men? I can split fish, you know, 
and—I'l earn my money.” 


JUE McCANN rose eagerly at an 
early hour, for this was to be a great 
day. A few days back she had awakened 
to a sudden realization. She had hur- 
riedly consulted the almanac and from 
that hour the little place saw Jule Mc- 
Cann’s spirit burst forth into veritable 
blossoms of happiness and anticipation. 
A first birthday was imminent. 

And now, this was the day. There was 
to be no work at all—and the little home 
was swept and garnished. The child, a 
brave little youngster, sat solemn-eyed 
in Jule's lap and indulged in discourteous 
interruptions while she unfolded her plans. 

The last elusive buttonhole capitu- 
lated, and Jule caught him to her breast. 
“ Jule's little man!" she said. “The dear- 
est little feller that ever fell off God's 
Christmas tree, a year old to-day." And 
the tiny chap dabbed at her ear and ex- 
ploited his single word: “Dool! Dool!” 

Then came the happy time. There was 
‘a commodious little chariot, a reincar- 
nated box, on wheels; there was a toy 
balloon pig that, once blown up, stood 
staunch in his tracks and squealed him- 
self to an emaciated finish, and, dearest 
of all, there was a doll, that Jule herself 
had knitted, a marvel of patience and 
clever needlecraft. To this the child 
clung beyond all else, and Jule’s heart was 
near to bursa with joy and happiness. 

Late in the afternoon when he had slept 
—clasping tight his little knitted com- 
rade—she dressed him in his new birth- 
day garments and made ready the feast. 
She put him in a high chair at one side of 
the snowy table to watch. There was a 
chicken, roasted—a prodigious extrava- 
gance—which was to yield a bone for him 
to suck; there were tiny little crackers of 
animals, ferocious creatures, which he 
nevertheless seized and began to chew 
upon dauntlessly; his milk things were 
made ready with extra care, and then— 
Wonder! Jule McCann came out from 
' the pantry bearing slowly toward the 
table a brave little frosted cake, topped 
by one gallant little candle. 

“There, little lamb, this is all for your 
first year here!" said Jule, her face beam- 
ing. “It ain't much, but it's got love in 
it all, every bit. Here's hopin’ you never 
see anything worse. You never will while 
jule lives," she added happily. 

And then—there came a knock at the 
door. It opened, quietly, and—some- 


thing deep within Jule McCann cowered 
away in cold fear. 

“Hello, Jule McCann!” 

Jule stared, as if into the face of Fate, 
while Jolotta, a figure of strange distinc- 
tion, moved over to the table and stood 
gazing curiously down at the wide-eyed 
ittle child. Terrified at a strange woman, 
he began to whimper, and Jule McCann 
moved over to his side, confronting her 
visitor. 

Again they stood, face to face; the one 
slight, keen, confident; the other big, 

werful, helpless. And each strove to 
athom the other's soul. The visitor 
glanced at the table—at the bright little 
cake. 

i “I see you remembered it, o Well 
gave myself a year,” she said cryptical- 
ly. Then: “I’ve come for him, Jule.” 

Jule McCann was staring at her as if 
chained in some horrid nightmare. Then 
with a rush of feeling she burst forth, 
“But you can’t take him! You said—" 

“I know what I said. But things have 
turned out—well, better than I expected.” 

"You'll never get him," said Jule 
McCann fercely. 

Jolotta smiled. confidently. “You can't 
prevent me, Jule. Use your sense. I’m 
going to pay you—" 

Jule McCann’s face subsided into the 
dead inscrutable lines common a year or 
more ago, when the world hung, leaden, 
about her neck. She picked up the child 
and quieted him, her arms clinging to the 
little body as if straining to grów to it. 

The woman was speaking again. “I’m 
going to need him in a little while, and—” 

The tortured mother-spirit in Jule 
McCann’s thwarted nature burst its 
bonds. “Need him?" she cried. “How’ll 
you need him? Do you want him to love 
and to cherish and to live for? Do you 
need him to hold in your arms when you 

t sick at the world? Could you ever 
eel comfort and peace and rest just 
streamin' out of his little body into your 
own, till you got ashamed of complainin' 
at the hardest luck God wanted to send?" 


"THE woman laughed. “My need of 
him is quite different," she said. 

“Your need! What is it?" 

The girl's face grew hard as she moved 
about. "I'll tell you. I'm going to be 
married—to his father. It happens his 
father never knew of him, so I'm taking 
him along for a pleasant surprise—after 
we're married." 

“You can't mean it! You're doing a 
wicked thing! You're willin’ to wreck 
lives, just for your own petty little 
schemin’.” 

An imperious hand stopped her. The 
girl stood before her, flaming with a pas- 
sionate defiance of life that would never 
burn out. “Listen! You may remember 
my telling you that no one alive could do 
me and get away with it. Well, it hap- 
pened—for a time. But all my life I have 
fought free from everything that might 
hold me down. It seems I couldn’t live, 
otherwise—than free. But this"—she 
indicated the child—"'changed every- 
thing. I knew I had lost out at that, and 
I hid away until after he came. Then I 
set out to even things up.” 

“Gawd! Where's your human feelin's? 
What if everyone kicked out blind that 
got hurt. How about me?" 

The girl wheeled. ‘‘Yes. How about 


you? ‘What have you got out of it?" 

She need not have asked. Suddenly, 
in bitter realization, Jule McCann felt 
Hs life’s faith rock and totter beneath her 
eet. 

The girl spoke again, her great eyes 
still flaring: "Now, if you'll get him 
ready—I don’t know much about babies 
but they do where I'm taking him for a 
"le McC b il i 

ule ann began wearily preparing 
the child to go out. She drew on the tin 
outer garments and her heart was nimb 
with the anguish of every little familiar 


„office. She set him down in a chair and 


got together a bundle of his clothing—for 
which she had willingly bartered many an - 
urgent need of her own—and the woman 
prepared to go. Jule McCann was still 
moving about, numbly, the sole thin 
alive within her being the impulse towar: 
the child's little needs. ' 

**Here's his milk," she said. “He doesn't 
like his milk too warm. And here's some 
other shoes, they're his new ones. And 
this"—she held up the little knitted doll* 
—‘‘this—” Her face suddenly became all 
twisted, and she turned away. Then in a 
moment, huskily, “This is his little yarn- 
man. He’s hung to it all day—he seems 
to—like it.” Her face was working treach- 
erously. “Oh, Gawd! Won't you just 
gp outside and wait—I want to say good- 

y to him alone?" { 

The woman went and waited outside 
in the growing dusk. Through the door 
she heard the child’s frightened mourn- 
ings die swiftly down; and she heard low, 
smothered murmurs, then—quiet. The 
door opened: Jule McCann gave the child 
into her arms and, turning, went inside. 


THERE is a cavelike niche among the 
rocks, isolated, remote from the world, 
an eerie, morbid place, bulwarked about 
by indomitable rocks. Storms beat through 
it and the sun never shines into it. But 
all about it the sea exploits its thousand 
activities. And this place was the battle 
ground between bitterness and faith, the 
testing place of a woman’s soul. 

Day after day she sat, desolate and 
bitter—fighting—fighting. And the sea 
began to gather itself, to wage more stur- 
dily—the supreme high tides of the sea- 
son were at hand. And as the days went 
on, the woman battled less and less suc- 
cessfully against the waves of bitterness 
and doubt that rose against her. Her faith 
in the ultimate good was going. 

Then came a day when a terrible north- 
easter drove the swollen sea in sweeping 
ranks, higher and higher, toward the 
coast. All day the great rollers came hiss- 
ing shoreward, crashing sturdily against 
the rocks and bounding high in the air, in 
futile, shattered glory. 

Late in the afternoon the woman rose 
and moved homeward. There seemed no 
brightness anywhere. Her heart strug- 
led in bitter revolt. She could never 
rejoice, even given the cause, for she was 
alone. She could not fight, for there was 
nothing to fight for. She could not even 
sin—she laughed bitterly—for sin needed 
human intercourse as much as pleasure 
did. She gave up. She was through. 

On the way around the shore, the ter- 
rific seas had eaten great places in the 
land barriers. At one place it had even 
washed out the road. 

Over her lonely (Continued on page 75) 
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Bowed low, she crushed a shoulder under it to hold it, 
and laboriously struggled until her back bore the burden 


Using the Kaiser 


E IS a Kaiser. Hath not a 
Kaiser eyes? Hath not a 
Kaiser hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? 

It will not do to meditate upon him as 
if he were a German. We shall not com- 

rehend him if we say, “He is a German. 

ath not a German eyes? Hath not a 
German hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions?” When Shylock 
asked the question about himself, he 
meant, of course, to inquire if Jew and 
Gentile were not human beings in equal 
degree, made of the same original stuff, and 
therefore brothers. But whatever we 
think about the Germans and their hu- 
` man brotherhood with us, they them- 
selves have denied any 
such implication of fellow- 
ship and have set out to be 
our masters. 

Their creed is a simple 
one; it is this: “I am brother 
to no man. I am servant 
to the man above me, mas- 
ter of the man below. Yet, 
however low I rank as a 
German, my race is the 
master race, and the lowest 
German is and shall be 
master of the highest man 
of any other race. The 
doctrine of Jesus Christ is 
an insidious attempt of the 
weak to make the strong 
forgo the righteous profit of 
strength. ie by . physical 
force I can make you my 
slave, I am thereby proved 
to be fit for mastership, and 
you are proved to be fit for 
slavery. The German na- 
tion, on account of its 
superiority to all other na- 
tions, owes to itself the 
duty of becoming the stern 
master of all other nations, 
and such people of other 
nations as will not submit 
must, and shall, be shot, 
hanged, burned, dis- 
emboweled, or in any other 
effective manner destroyed. 
For this, as for all other 
purposes, the German people 
are united—not as breth- 
ren coóperating but as one 
gladly obedient servant un- 
der another, and that other 
under another, until the top is reached, 
where stands the glorious figure of the 
Kaiser, the All Highest.” 

But the Kaiser is not merely the All 
Highest German, in the sense that one 
German is put above another until the 
top is reached, a structure built up from 
the bottom. The German structure is 
built from the top down, and the Kaiser— 
like those Roman emperors who called 
themselves gods and associates with 
Jupiter—the Kaiser is part of the bosom 
of Gott. He is “from Gott.” The field 
marshals and princes are from the Kaiser, 
and so on down the long line. This idea 
is Greek, or Chinese, to an American. 
An American has no man below him or 
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above him; though he agrees to obey orders 
in war time in order to retain his freedom 
from them afterward. 

The Kaiser is not the All Highest of the 
Germans, but All Highest over the Ger- 
mans. We cannot explain him by con- 
sidering him as a German, or as the high- 
est German. In reality, if one were to 
examine the process of breeding that has 
proque him, we should discover him to 

e a queerish mixture. The intertribal 
fie of marriages for “royalties” makes 
them inextricably mongrel, and though 
the Kaiser has a “family tree” of which he 
is strangely vain, he is obliged to support 
his vanity by exhibiting only certain 
selected branches of that "tree," because 
neither he nor any other "'family-tree" 


Let Us Not Waste Anything — Not 
Even the Kaiser 


“ E OUGHT to use the Kaiser for our own 
benefit. If we don’t, what is the good of 
our having before our daily eyes the most extra- 
ordinary example of what human material can be 
that the ages: have afforded? We ought to say to 
ourselves: ‘Can I be anything whatever that this 
Wilhelm is? He is the largest sample of snob in the 
universe: am I a little snob—in anything?’ We 
ought to say: ‘Wilhelm prettifies killing, murder, 
throat-cutting, disemboweling, rape, incendiarism, 
robbery, conquest and foul faith—he prettifies 
them with old-century romantic words. 
prettify my mortgage foreclosures or my holding 
back a little on Liberty bonds or the Red Cross, 
or being too lazy to change my clothes and take 
my wife to the movies? We ought to say: 'Wil- 
helm is the ghastliest sample of self-righteous- 
ness that History has ever shown: do I ever 
iu. um by myself, ór point out the way to 

im 

“Under duress of the War, we Americans are 
studying opportunities to make every possible 
economy. We are trying to waste nothing what- 
ever: therefore, let us not waste even the Kaiser, 
as he appears to us." 


exhibitor dare or can show all the 
branches of the tree." One of the Kaiser's 
ancestresses was a mistress of a duke of 
Brunswick-Luneberg-Celle. She had a 
French name, probably was a French girl. 
One of the ancestresses of the King of 
Saxony was a mistress of Augustus the 
Strong; and, as both Mr. Gerard and 
Marshal Saxe have pointed out (the lat- 
ter in his memoirs) Augustus’s ambition 
to be an ancestor was the most determined 
known in history. He had more than 
three hundred children, most of whom he 
knew by sight; and if he has escaped being 
an ancestor of the Kaiser, as well as of the 
present King of Saxony, the thing seems a 
miracle. 


Do I 


The Kaiser (like anybody else, in spite 
of “Gott”) had sixteen great-great- 
grandparents; he had thirty-two great- 
great-great-grand parents. e had two 
hundred and fifty-six great-great-great- 
great-great-great-grandparents. That was 
something over two hundred and forty 
years ago. And of the people alive on this 
earth about five hundred years ago, over 
eighty thousand were ancestors of the 
Kaiser. (This number may be somewhat 
reduced to allow for marriages between 
relatives, but it remains ample.) Among 
these eighty thousand it is just possible 
that there may be a few to whom Wil- 
helm would not Point with Pride! It is 
rather difficult to get eighty thousand 
people together without finding at least 
one or two queer ones among 
them. Indeed, I make bold 
to say that in almost any 
town of eighty thousand 
there is somebody in jail. 
Does Wilhelm know who all 
his eighty thousand were? It 
is permissible to believe that 
he does not and even that 
he "prefers not." Also, it 
becomes evident that in ex- 
hibiting his "family tree,” 
he selects only a few of the 
branches—those he does 
know about and think 
helpful to his importance. 
That is to say, there are 
about seventy-nine thou- 
sand branches which he 
couldn't trace if he would, 
and about nine hundred 
which he wouldn't if he 
could. These are rough 
figures, but not far off the 
substantial truth. More 
over, in this matter, we are 
all in the same boat with 
Wilhelm; none of us can 
get out of owning as many 
ancestors as Wilhelm does. 

Any workhouse 
dishwasher has about eighty 
thousand ancestors who 
were alive sixteen or seven- 
teen generations ago, and 
probably some of the dish- 
washer's ancestors were Wil- 
helm's ancestors, too. Ani 
if I were in Germany | 
should have to spend three 
or four years in the peniten- 
tiary for writing like this 
about Wilhelm's ancestors. In German: 
you can't mention a dishwasher or a work- 
house in the remotest connection with any 
one of the whole eighty thousand: in fact, 
you'd be sent to jail for showing that there 
were eighty thousand, because Wilhelm has 
elected. only a few prominent ones to be 
his ancestors. He talks most about what 
he persuades himself is the "Hohen 
zollern Line;" but (for instance) if even 
one of his eight great-great-grandfathers 
was really a pure-breed, complete "Hohcn- 
zollern” (as he naturally wasn't) Wilhelm 
would be only one eighth “ Hohenzollern, 
and would be turning his back on sever 
eighths of himself every time he bragged 
of the “Hohenzollern” side of the house. 


By Booth Tarkington 


But as the facts are, of course, he is only 
about one eighty-thousandth ‘ Hohen- 
zollrn." And in this cheering for “one 
side of the house" he is “human,” and a 
little like any of the rest of us who want 
to be somewhat more important than we 
really are, and fall back on a “family 
tree" for help. 

Judging offhand, we might be in- 
dined to attribute some measure of 
modesty to people who assume importance 
on account of “family.” We seem to hear 
them thinking: “Of course, J am of no 
importance myself, but Grandpa was im- 
potant, and you ought to defer to any- 
thing belonging to that important man. 
Therefore, since I belong to Grandpa, you 
ought to defer to me." But, no; that 
isn’t how such people think. “You 
ought to defer to me,” they think. 
"| am an important person, and 
what proves my importance is the 
important grandpa who belongs to 
me. 


So with the Kaiser. If his little 
asortment of selected ancestors be- 
longed to somebody else he would 
not give a nickel for the outfit. He 
thinks that they are the best selec- 
tion of ancestors in the world be- 
cause they are Ais. If he had been 
bon in Terre Haute, Indiana, he 
would have insisted that his grand- 
father was the first white child born 
in Vigo County. He has that sort 
of disposition. Y 


HAT the Germans needed for 
a Kaiser was a man with a 
sense of comedy. Such a man 
woud have saved them, for he 
would have seen the dunderhead 
tragedy of the notions they were 
getting about themselves. But 
Wilhelm has no comedy, though he 
is a romantic actor and stage man- 
ager. That has been his most dis- 
astrous accomplishment, setting 
scenes for himself. He loved the 
gesture of being the Big Sojer Man 
and he loved “rattling the saber.” 
Of course he had to threaten 
somebody: What’s Big Sojer Man 
for, if he doesn't shout, ‘‘ You better 
look out or I'll cut your heads off"? 
This satisfied something in him, for 
there is a wolfish streak in the kind 
of actor he is, and there is a bit of 
wolf to be seen in some of his photo- 
graphs. “Rattling the saber” was 
congenial to his temperament, and 
also he believed it had a value as 
“statesmanship.” It kept the rest 
of Europe afraid that Germany 
would make war, and thus other 
nations endured humiliations, in 
order to preserve the peace, while 
Germany increased in power and 
impressiveness. 
is brings one to another series 
of Kaiserite phenomena which must 
considered in determining wheth- 
eror not Wilhelm is a person—a hu- 
man being. Evidently he has al- 
ways enjoyed what he believes is 
is picturesqueness. He loves the 
pose of the Great Commander, and 


peace-time maneuvers gave him joyous in- 
flation; but though he was then only the 
Drum Major, he liked pretending to be 
Alexander, Czesar, Napoleon, Charlemagne 
&Co. Hetalked Big Sojer Manso long and 
so often that he had finally to try to be Big 
Sojer Man, and by that time, probably, he 
was unable to distinguish between what 
was pretense in himself and what reality. 

Now, his Big Sojer Man talk has always 
been of a kind that must some day be 
permitted only in sanitariums. It shows 
a mind which has a passion for the 
wrong words. He seems to envy himself 
when he uses these wrong words. He 
loves to say, "Germany draws the sharp 
sword,” when he should say, “Germans 
stick bayonets into other men’s entrails, 
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“What the Germans needed for a Kaiser 
was a man with a sense of comedy. Such a 
man would have saved them, for he would 
have seen the dunderhead tragedy of the 
notions they were getting about themselves. 
But Wilhelm has no comedy, though he is a 
romantic actor and stage manager. That 
has been his most disastrous accomplish- 
ment, setting scenes for himself. He loved 
the gesture of being the Big Sojer Man and 
he loved ‘rattling the saber.’ 

“Of course he had to threaten somebody: 
What’s Big Sojer Man for, if he doesn’t 
shout, ‘You better look out or I'll cut your 
heads off'? This satisfied something in him, 
for there is a wolfish streak in the kind of 
actor he is, and there is a bit of wolf to be 
seen in some of his photographs." 


and leave their own entrails entangled on 
other men's bayonets." "Those are the 
true words, and every true artist likes the 
true words best, but Wilhelm is only a 
sort of artist—not a very fine one. He 
loves to say, “We stand in shining 
armor;" but if he had been a true artist he 
would have said, “German workmen and 
shopkeepers and lawyers and musicians 
and doctors and students and servants— 
all male Germans from seventeen to 
seventy—are standing the mud, the blood, 
the gangrene and the lice." 

But not Wilhelm! He isn't standing 
those things himself, and he doesn't put 
things in that way. He likes to talk about 
that “sharp sword," because the idea of 
cutting an unappreciative person's flesh 
is not at all repulsive to him—but 
he is always a romanticist: it must 
always be a “sword,” when he dram- 
atizes himself and his Germany. 

When he talks Big Sojer Man, a 
listener might imagine himself hear- 
ing a passage from one of Sir 
Walter Scott's medieval romances; 
everything is all prettified up. We 
hear him everlastingly declaiming 
of “ the sword," of “shining armor,” 
of the "spear" and the "shield" 
and "buckler." He never says any- 
thing (in public) about poison eas or 
mustard shells or liquid fire or in- 
cendiary pastilles or rape, though 
of course he has talked over all these 
German devices with his generals 
and gives his orders for their em- 
ployment, and knows as well as 
any Belgian does that “the sword" 
and “bucklers” and "shining ar- 
mor” haven't anything to do with 
war. And when Wilhelm spoke of 
the betrayal of Belgium, he did not 
say, "I kept foul faith with Bel- 
gium, and in order to get a foul ad- 
vantage of the French and annex 
Belgium afterward, if possible, I had 
my army slaughter great numbers of 
Belgians and terrorize the rest." 
He said: “Strategic reasons necessi- 
tated an advance through Bel- 
gium." We notice a pungent differ- 
ence between his war vocabulary 
and that of Colonel Roosevelt. What 
we are most apt to hear from Colonel 
Roosevelt is something about “ giv- 
ing our bodies to be sacrificed." No 
romanticism about that! The Colo- . 
nel won't prettify war to get us to 
enlist, and right there he shows him- 
self to be incomparably more a real 
soldier than the Kaiser; as of course 
the Colonel is. And, incidentally, 
one might pause to notice where the 
Colonel's four sons are, in the war, 
and where the Kaiser's six. 


OW, is there anything else- 

where and in other people 
which corresponds to this Drum 
Major prettifying and Big Sojer 
Man romanticizing in the wrong 
vocabulary? That is to inquire: Is 
the Kaiser's sword-and-shining-ar- 
mor talk “human,” or is it unique 
and therefore monstrous? Are there 
other people— (Continued on page 83) 
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The Man Nobody Knew —4 novel 
by Holworthy Hall 


"You're in for it Now" 


Dicky Morgan would like to get out of his predicament—but 
Harmon appears on the scene and threatens him 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. 


Why Dicky Morgan took the name “Henry Hilliard "" 


Wnuen Dicky Morgan left the city of Syracuse, New York, he hated the place and the people in it. 
Although Dicky was attractive and of good family, his wild behavior had caused him to be turned 
down by the girl to whom he had been engaged, and by all his former friends. A failure both in 
business and as a man, he enlisted in the Foreign Legion in France, where in battle his face was 
terribly disfigured by shrapnel. Instead of being depressed, Dicky Morgan was glad, for when the 
surgeons asked him for a photograph to use as a guide in restoring his features he suddenly saw 
the opportunity of changing his face and appearance forever. A visitor had left at his bedside a 
post card with a picture of Christ on it, and when the surgeons insisted on having a photograph, 
Dicky recklessly produced the post card and told them to use that as a model! 

Dicky Morgan returned to America a man different in face, voice, walk and name. Under the 
name of Henry Hilliard, he went back to Syracuse to act as an agent for a promoter of mines. To 
all his friends he passed unrecognized as Henry Hilliard, and when he told them he had just 
come from France with the last message from Dicky Morgan, who had been killed in action, they 
believed him! He got along famously until he met his former sweetheart, Carol Durant, face to 
face. Momentarily, he lost his nerve, but pulling himself together he told her of the death of 
Dicky Morgan in France. Wishing to hear more, she asked him to call. 

Dicky Morgan became the guest of the Cullens, rich and influential people of Syracuse. 
Through conversation with Angela Cullen, the seventeen-year-old daughter of the house, he 
discovers that Cullen is interested in mining ventures. Representing himself as a mining engineer 
of national reputation, he tells Cullen of a syndicate he is forming to develop some Montana 
property. Cullen shows great interest, but nothing definite is settled about any investment. 

Meanwhile, Hilliard has been seeing a good deal of his former sweetheart, Carol Durant. He 
thinks his love for her is dead, but when he is invited for a Sunday dinner he suddenly realizes 
how happy the invitation makes him. At the Durants', he makes the mistake of regarding Angela 
Cullen as a child, and so kisses her. He is seen by Carol Durant— who finally accepts his explana- 
tion of his regard for Angela Cullen—and by Rufus Waring, who is in love with Angela. 

This kiss causes Waring to quarrel with Angela Cullen and also to dislike Hilliard and suspect 
the genuineness of his mining schemes. Waring is a lawyer, and he determines to go to some 
pains to watch Hilliard and expose him if he tries to do anything crooked. He tells this to 
Armstrong, who is very much in love with Carol Durant, but Armstrong scoffs at his suspicions. 
Hilliard continues to make friends in Syracuse, surmounts practically all obstacles to win back 
the favor of his former sweetheart, and then, a second after Carol Durant has told him that he 
has a chance to win her, provided he tells her something of his past life, he realizes that since she 
thinks he is Henry Hilliard and not Dicky Morgan, he can never tell her the truth about his past 
life. This instalment carries on the story of Hilliard's adventures. 


ROM the marbled splendor of 

the Trust and Deposit Company, 

where he had bought a New York 

draft for fifteen thousand dollars, 

and smallerones for ten and seven, 

Hilliard emerged presently to South War- 

ren Street, and stood for a moment on the 

sidewalk, galvanized by the conscious- 

ness of success. The September morning 

was clear and fresh and brilliant; he took 

it inclusively to himself, and thrilled not 

less to the world around him than to the 

tumult within his own brain. He felt a 

sudden fraternity toward every passer- 

by; he was infatuated by every aspect 

of the city which had once ebulfed; then 
welcomed him. 

He had come back to it resolved to win, 

and already he was on the up-grade; to- 

day's trio of subscriptions, added to Mr. 
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Cullen's check yesterday, made up a 
glittering total; and his commissions were 
a sum to gloat about. He was experienc- 
ing the inward sense of power and author- 
ity which only the acquisition of money 
can give; his mind and his muscles clam- 
ored for action to relieve the pressure of 
his joy; he set off vigorously, swinging, 
exultant. 

The best of it, as he assured himself 
over and over again, was that he had sold 
the plan strictly on its own merits. He 
had begun by dazzling Cullen with the 
quick profits to be gained by resyndica- 
tion, and after that he had gently induced 
Cullen to see that it was better in the long 
run not to resyndicate at all, but to con- 
sider the investment permanent and hold 
the stock for future dividends. He had 
represented the mine as merely a splendid 
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prospect, with several years of develop- 
ment ahead of it. All the cards were on 
the table, everyone was satisfied; and 
Hilliard had taken subscriptions from 
four men who a year or two ago had con- 
sidered Dicky Morgan the poorest solicitor 
in Onondaga County. 

And, logically enough, his thoughts 
then followed a well-worn trail which led 
him straight to Carol; and for the thou- 
sandth time he tried to set a future date 
at which he could confess and ask for- 
giveness for his mummery and simul- 
taneously ask credit for his regeneration. 
He wondered what his chances, in that . 
event, would be against Armstrong; he 
wondered if Armstrong had had the £ 
inside track too long. Of course, if Arm- 
strong were too firmly entrenched in 
Carol's affections, there was less need of 
bringing Dicky Morgan back to life.... 


AND at this juncture, he was aware that 
Rufus Waring had turned from peer- ` 
ing at the exclusive haberdashery in 
Goettel's window and placed himself 
squarely across Hilliard's path. 

“Hello, Hilliard!" said the law student. 
“Say, when can you and I have a sort 
of conference, together?" 

“Why, the sooner the quicker," laughed 
Hilliard. “What’s it about?" 

“ Business." 

“The time to talk business is all the 
time, isn't it?” 

Waring hesitated, and finally stepped 
into the shelter of Goettel's doorway. 

“I don't suppose it'll seem like muc 
to you," he said, “but it's an awful lot to 
me, Mr. Hilliard—to be perfectly frank, 
I've got five hundred dollars I want to 
put in some high-class, gilt-edged specu- 
lation. I'm more than half interested in 
that copper mine of yours, Mr. Cullen 
told me about it. Only—and this is where 
the hitch comes in—I’ve sort of got into 
the spirit of law, you know, and that 
makes men—well, sort of judgmatical. 
And I thought maybe because of the— 
the attending circumstances—you'd | 
kind enough to explain the whole thing 
to me. Would you?" 

Hilliard, who didn't know whether t9 
be touched or amused, nodded gravely. 

“There’s one thing I'll have to tell 
you, though,” he said. “I don't advise 
anyone to gamble in copper mines, War- 
ing, unless that person could afford to 
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“Look me in the eye, son. You and I have got to play straight with each 
other. You help me get the money, and I'll help you get whatever you want” 


lose his whole investment, and not be 
hut. Does that hit you, or doesn't it?" 
student's mouth opened in amaze- 
ment. He had been priming himself to 
Pick yawning flaws in Hilliard's under- 
Writing, and here his thunder was stolen 
ore he had had a chance to shake the 
ps of his cleverness. 
y it isn't a gamble, is it? I under- 


“It’s safer to figure it so, anyway. It's 
just good policy." 

'The law student gasped, incredulous. 
“You mean to say it isn't a sure thing?" 

“I mean to say there's always a chance 
of anything in the world going wrong. 
We think this is a wonderful prospect, 
but that's as far as I can go. You see, 
I'm not working very hard to take your 
five hundred away from you. Waring, 


I don't mind your coming in with us, but 
I don't want you to be under any misap- 
prehension, not for one second.' 

The boy frowned heavily. — "That's 
different. I suppose it's really too small 
an amount for you to bother with.” 

Hilliard smiled cordially. ‘It is, and 
it isn't. From anyone 1 didn't know, 
I'd rather not touch it. But from you, if 
it isn't more than you ought to risk—" 
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Waring snatched at the 
straw. 

“Well, seeing you're who 
you are, and I’m who J am, 
would you be willing to 
give me just as much infor- 
mation as you would if I 
had twenty times as much 
to put in?” 

“Come up to the room,” 
said Hilliard impulsively. 
He was actuated solely by 
his own obligation to all of 
Mr. Cullen's friends. “You 
come along up to the room, 
and I’ll show you every- 
thing I’ve got.” 

At the last words, the 
amateur detective bright- 
ened. 

“T can’t do it now very 
well. But maybe I could 
come this evening.” 

“That'll be just as good. 
Eight o'clock? Fine." He 
held out his hand. Waring 
took it limply. 

“Tm afraid I'll cause you 
a lot of bother," he said, 
“but it is a pretty big thing 
for me; I'd like to know as 
much about it as you want 
to tell me. I hope you don't 
think it's anything per- 
sonal." 

* Not at all. Business is 
business. I'll expect you at 
eight.” Hilliard nodded 
good-humoredly, and went 
on south. A quaint intui- 
tion overcame him and he 
glanced back over his shoul- 
der. Fifty yards away, the 
law student was also glanc- 
ing over his shoulder. He 
blushed and jerked his head 
to the front. Hilliard 
chuckled, and continued 
his stroll. 


HAVING completed the 
square, in a solitary 
little procession of triumph, 
he entered the Hotel Onon- 
daga from the east. Out of 
a red and gold chair in the 
lobby a gentleman rose to 
meet him, a gentleman who 
was avery fair replica of the 
well-known Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford, except that he 
was somewhat more re- 
fined and less obese. He 
was beaming humorously; 
his complacence showed the 
paternal regard of an elderly 
employer for a young sales- 
man who is making good. 
His animation was obvious, 
but he delayed to remove both his gray 
suede gloves before he shook hands with 
Hilliard. 

“Well!” said Martin Harmon, effu- 
sively, "you're looking great! — Didn't 
expect me, did you?" 

*No!"  Hilliard's expression was a 
study. "Why didn't you wire me you 
were coming?" 

The broker waved a fat hand in depre- 
cation; it was a gesture to imply magnifi- 
cent events in the background. 

“ Didn't know it myself; it was on the 


The American Magazine 


“If you knew all I've been, you wouldn't marry me 


we could . . 


spur of the moment. Well, got any busi- 
ness yet?” 

Involuntarily, Hilliard smiled; and the 
smile spread wonderfully, until Harmon 
caught the contagion of it and beamed 
more royally than ever. 

“The man you called the ‘decoy duck,’ 
he quacked yesterday.” 

Hannon put his hand on Hilliard’s 
shoulder; it was an accolade. 

“ Really? How much?” 

“Thirty.” For the life of him, Hilliard 
couldn’t help a little swelling pride. 


. simply eliminate the past. But I 


*Good—good!' Mr. Harmon’s eyes 
glazed for an instant. “That’s clever 
work, son! Clever and quick. ... Any- 


body else?" 
Hilliard’s laugh was febrile. | 
“Three more since Cullen’s—a tota 
of sixty-two. I mailed you one draft 
yesterday morning; I’ve got the others m 
my pocket now.” 
“Great work, son!” Mr. Harmon 
breathed rapturously. “That puts U$ 
pretty nearly where we belong. _ Sixty’ 
two! It’s a running start for the big race: 


| 
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if were the last man left alive to ask you. I hoped 
can't get away from it. It's right on my heels now" 


Have you deducted your commissions?” 
“No; I thought you’d rather do the 
ok-keeping in your own office and send 

y P6 a check. I’ve still got twelve hundred 

% your money for expenses." 

armon’s approval was manifest. 
"You show me the drafts, and I'll write 

you a check this minute. Let's go have a 

st-down in the grill, shall we? This is 

me work, I want to tell you." 

..lthought so myself.” Hilliard had 

ied the way to the grill and commandeered 

à side table. “In fact"—he lowered his 


voice—‘‘in fact, as things have worked 
out, Mr. Harmon, I wish I hadn’t tried 
to play it just this way.” 

“Oho! Is that so? You must have 
made a hit. And all your old friends— 
aren't they as sore at you as you thought?” 

“No.” Hilliard grew warm. pd give 
a good deal," he said soberly, “if I hadn't 
tangled myself up in all that history. I 
never liked the idea of it from the first. 
But—” 

“Now don't criticize your boss,” said 
Harmon good-naturedly. “That was my 


own idea from start to fin- 
ish.” 

“Only it wasn’t. That is, 
it was your thought for me to 
go to Cullen; but the story I 
told him . . . youdon't know 
how far I went, and I'm not 
going to tell you. I lost my 
head." Hilliard smiled rue- 
fully. 

“Well, I'm in for it now. 
I’ve published so much that 
I didn't need to—I’m all 
tangled up in it." 

“But I thought you were 
anxious to keep in the 
shade?" 

“Yes; but I didn't need 
to crawl in a hole and pull 
it in after me! We'll wait 
and see. After I’ve gone a 
little further—of course you 
know I’ve hardly scratched 
the surface yet.’ 

“I know you haven't." 
The big man tucked his 
gloves into his breast pocket 
and brought out a silver 
cigarette case. “Have one?" 

“Thank you. And you 
might take these | drafts 
now, three of 'em. Right! 
Well—any developments?” 

“What’s that?" Harmon 
tapped his cigarette in the 
palm of his left hand. “Oh, 
po mean the mine. Why, I 

rought up another en- 
gineer’s report for you; 
shows a fine area of mineral- 
ized schist,with disseminated 
iron and copper values—” 

“Yes, but what I meant 
was, have you gone any 
farther with the shaft yet? 
Two or three of the cautious 
ones are holding back until 
something happens.” 

“Shaft?” Harmon was 
puzzled. “What shaft?” 
He placidly stowed away 
the deae “Tm not sink- 

ing any new shafts at this 

stage of the game.” 

It was Hilliard's turn to 
look puzzled. 

"Why, I mean the old 
shaft on Silverbow No. 1. 
Have you done anythin 
more on that? I've tol 
these people the work was 
just starting. That's right, 

- isn’t it?” 

Harmon laughed noisily. 

“Oh, that shaft. Don’t 
you think it’s a little early 
to begin on it? Say, about 
sixty thousand dollars too 
early?” 

As Hilliard sat staring at him in pro- 
found bewilderment, a waiter slid up along- 
side him, and coughed delicately for his 
attention. 

“Gen’leman wants to speak to you 
outside, Mr. Hilliard. In the lobby. Says 
it’s important.” 

"Oh!" Hilliard drew the back of his 
hand across his temples. “Tell him I’ll 
come right out. Will you excuse me a 
moment, Mr. Harmon?' 

“Sure. Go ahead." The promoter 
leaned back comfortably and gave him 
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a wave of dismissal. Hilliard, his pupils 
narrowing, went out to the doorway. 
A pace or two distant, one of the vice 
presidents of the Trust and Deposit 
Company, a friend of Cullen’s and a very 
good man to know, was loitering restively. 
At sight of Hiltiard, his face cleared. 

“Hello, Hilliard!” he said, wrinkling 
his forehead. “None of my affair, of 
course, but. I couldn't help wondering 
how much you know about that chap 
you're talking with in there. You mustn't 

et offended; it's a friendly question. 
imply my interest in you as a client of 
the bank." 

“Why, I know a good deal about him.” 
Hilliard wasn't affronted, but he was irri- 
tated. 

The banker continued, solemn: “You 
probably know a lot more about him 
than I do, then; but, just the same, I 
wanted to make sure.” 

“What do you know about him?" de- 
manded Hilliard curtly. 

“Ts he a friend of yours?" The question 
was too blunt to be diplomatic. 

* Not exactly that; he's rather a good 
acquaintance, though." 

“You don't need any advice?" 

* Why, I think not." He was nettled 
by the banker's manner. 

“The only thing about it," said the 
vice president, nettled in turn by Hil- 
liard's curtness, “‘is that if you'd said 
yoü didn't know him very well, I'd have 
given you.some suggestions. Under the 
circumstances,-I can't go any further 
than this. Sorry to have interrupted you." 

But Hilliard, suddenly apprehensive, 
caught at his arm. “No, but wait a min- 
ute! I—" 

The vice president's refusal was firm 


and definite. 

“I can't say another word. Not 
another one. lr you know him, that's 
sufficient." And strode away across the 
lobby, leaving Hilliard dumfounded. 

Mr. Harmon, smiling broadly, half 
rose from his seat as Hilliard came slowly 
back to the table. 

* More business?" he inquired. 

Hilliard shook his head. 

“On the contrary.” His voice had a 
curious catch in it. 

* No bad news, was it?" 

Hilliard shivered. 

“Im not sure. Let's go on discussing 
the mine." He rested his elbows on the 
table; his pupils were needle points. 

“Not much else to discuss, is there? 
It’s the same old mine." The broker 
looked intently at Hilliard. “What hap- 
pened to you out there, anyway? You 
look as though you’d seen a ghost.” 

“Maybe [ have,” said Hilliard, with 
a short laugh. 

“Well, what about it?” 


ILLIARD regarded him with an odd 

intermingling of respect and alarm. 
The respect was a hold-over from the past, 
when he had considered his employer, 
at worst, a weak-principled vender of 
legitimate securities. 

“Mr. Harmon," he said reluctantly, 
“Pm in a mighty awkward position. 
But all our relations have been so confi- 
dential—and I’m representing you in 
Syracuse now—we can’t afford to let 
anything spoil this campaign, can we?” 

“Not if we can very well help it. What's 
bothering you?" 


Hilliard never took his eyes from Har- 
mon's face. 

“For over ten weeks now," he said at 
length, *I've been building up a reputa- 
tion—you know what I've been. doing; 
you know how much depends on it. I’ve 

andled everything according to your 
instructions: your name hasn't keni 
mentioned once. I’ve been selling this 


thing on my own personality—just as . 


agreed. Well, the man who called me 
outside just now is one of the banking 
crowd. Now, I don’t know what dealings 
you've ever had with him, or with any- 
one else up here, but it struck me that—" 

“Who was he?" Harmon’s voice rasped. 

“Embree, from the Trust and Deposit 
Company." 

“Oh, yes.” Harmon smoked reflec- 
tively. “Yes, we know each other. What 
did he have to say?" 

“Tt wasn't so much what he said as the 
way he said it. But in view of the par- 
ticular sort of work I'm doing—" 

“T understand all that. Harmon 
brought his brows together. ‘I’m trust- 
ing your judgment up to the limit, son. 
If you think it'll do any harm to the 
proposition to be seen talking to me, we 
can go up to your room." 

"There's nothing in that. If any harm's 
to be done, it's done already. I only 
wanted to have an alibi if the subject 
ever comes up. I suppose you've had 
some disagreement with these people?" 

“Some disagreement!” admitted Har- 
mon, grinning. "I'm on the outs with 
most of this crowd of farmers; we love 
eh other like a couple of strange bull- 

ogs. 

“Tf you could just give me a faint idea, 
so if the subject ever comes up later—” 

“Plain English is a lot better than a 
faint idea," said Harmon carelessly. “I 
floated some steel stock up here about 
five years ago.” 

“Oh! And it didn’t turn out well?” 

“Not exactly. It was too much like 
Silverbow.” 


FOR a moment Hilliard thought that 
he hadn’t heard correctly. 

“What’s that you said?” 

Harmon reiterated it. “Too much like 
Silverbow—chiefly water.” 

Hilliard’s hand began to tremble; and 
his stomach seemed to drop out of him. 

"Why... Mr. Harmon!” 

The New Yorker looked at him in gen- 
uine surprise, “Are you— Damnit, Hil- 
liard, if that’s a bluff, don’t waste your 
time. You haven’t worked up such a 
holy disposition you believe in it yourself, 
have you?” He moved uneasily. “I wish 
you'd take that pious expression off your 
face—or is it glued on?" He laughed 
fitfully. "Are you doing it on purpose, or 
is that some more of the miracle?" 

Hilliard's voice shook uncontrollably. 

** You. have the nerve to sit there and 
tell me—” 

“Nerve?” Harmon's eyes flashed. “ Yes, 
I’ve got plenty of nerve. Lost yours? 
I'll lend you some." 

Hilliard put his quaking hands on the 
table, as though to steady himself. 

*"This—this mine!" he stammered. 
“You told me—" : 

“TIl stand by everything I’ve told you, 
Hilliard. It's an area of mineralized schist 
with disseminated copper values. And 
we've got over a hundred acres of it. 


And part of a shaft, too." He laughed 
noiselessly. **Of course, altogether there’s 
about five hundred square miles of that 
same sort of land. Tell me you aren't 
wise? Rot! Why, you knew all about i: 
when we were on the boat!" 

Hilliard’s muscles were working in 
hysterical jumps, and his face was dis 
torad, : 

'"Y-you—y-you're saying—y-you'r 
saying I’ve been sellin ling m 
friends a piece ed Torte 
property? Are you use at's 
true, by God, pi» 

“Shut up!" The big man was domi 
nant, ugly. "Understand me? Didn 

ou come up here to get square with you 
friends’? Your friends!" His accent wa: 
superlatively contemptuous. ‘You knew 
it wasn’t a producing mine, didn’t you? 

“You told me it was a wonderful pros 
pect! You—" 

** Well—it's still a prospect. Don’t you 
know the difference?” 

Hilliard fought desperately for his poise 

“T knew what you told mel...] 
knew it was a long shot, but I though: 
there was some value there . . . and ya 
said the shaft—" | 


HARMON reached [for another ciga 
rette; there was undisguised perpe 
ity on his face. i 

“Son, if you aren’t a mighty good actori 
you’re— Are you going to claim you 
didn’t know what this mine is? After al. 
that howling of yours about getting even: 
Then what in thunder did you want tc 
come back here for?” 

“To make some money. . . to gel 
some fun out of it . . . to make good frs 
and—and get even by—” 

“Then why in the devil did you agre 
to all that bunk about your dying i 
France, and—" 

“Don’t ask me/ I can't tell you! T: 
was part of the game! I wanted to mak: 
fools of peo le; Í didn't want to swindh 
anybody! i thought I was giving ’en 
something for their money! Not a lot, bu 


» 


* But I thought it was a good prospect 
Never mind—I’m through with you!” , 

The big man's jaw thrust out bellig 
erently. 

“Now, stop right there! Maybe yo! 
thought it was a prospect and may 
be you didn't, but you're not throug! 
with me yet—not until J say so. Don 

ou make any mistakes like that, my boy 
Remember our contract? Ever heard o 
promoter's liability? I’d certainly hate t 
see you get into trouble, but if you Y 
made any rash statements about materia 
facts—" 

Hilliard was straining half across th 
table. 

“You told me the ore was there! Ant 
I thought the worst that could happa 
would be to tie up this money for a fe 
years—that's why a prospect's so hard b 
sel! I knew dimed well.it wasn't an! 
bargain, but I did think they'd—they* 
at least make something out of it . “4 
eventually . - even if it wasnt WO 
much . . . now!” (Continued on page 9" 


"We're here, of course, to sell things; but, honestly, if I were you, I wouldn't burden myself with paying instal- 
ments on so much stuff. This may not be any of my business, but you'll thank me for it some day." And they did 


The Kinds of People to Trust 
in Money Matters 


Some interesting and valuable pointers about “Us Humans" 
which expert credit men have worked out 


By Fred C. Kelly 


ILLUSTRATION BY LEJAREN À HILLER 


IS astonishing how much an expert 
credit man knows about you after 
taking one quick look and asking 
only one or two seemingly casual 
questions. 

A well-dressed young man walks up to 

the credit window and expresses a desire to 

4 open a charge account. He wishes to buy 
some clothes. The credit man has him 
*l out a little card, with space for his 
tame, home address, occupation, place of 
"smess and whether married or single. 
_After looking at the man and the card, 
he credit man can guess that the man 
sn t own his home, is living somewhat 


beyond his means, is selfish, therefore not 
well-balanced—inclined to please himself 
at the expense of somebody else—and 
should not be trusted too far. 

The man's place of residence is in an old 
street just off one of the city's main thor- 
oughfares, and given over mostly to large, 
old-fashioned houses except where these 
have been torn down to make way for 
apartment houses. It isn’t likely that the 
man lives in that location except in a flat, 
in which event he is, of course, a renter. 
And rents there are high, considerably 
higher than a billing clerk in a small 
wholesale concern should pay. The credit 


man knows about what the concern men- 
tioned would pay a billing clerk—let us 
say thirty-five dollars a week. Not more 
than a fourth of that amount should go 
for rent. That leaves so much for gro- 
ceries, so much for clothes, and so much for 
other smaller items. 

A man's expenditure for clothes should 
not be quite half as much as his wife's. 
Women's clothes cost more. But this 
young man is dressed rather expensively. 
And he wants more clothes—wants them 
so much that he is willing to run in debt 
for them. The one who is doing without 
clothes must be his wife. If he were a 
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salesman there might be some excuse for 
him to dress expensively—in order to 
carry a look of prosperity and help his 
sales, and land himself a better job. 

- But good clothes are of little help to a 
billing clerk. The reason for them must be 
the personal vanity and selfishness of the 
wearer. This theory is confirmed by the 
expression of the applicant’s face. 

All these things flash through the 
credit man’s mind in a few seconds. 
He does not rely entirely, however, on 
such deductions. If in doubt he puts ad- 
ditional questions. But more often than 
Not it is unnecessary to ask any questions 
at all. For if the applicant has ever had 
credit elsewhere, his whole record is al- 
ready on file. Lists and blacklists, from 
which one may learn of the paying or non- 
paying propensities of thousands of men 
and women, are exchanged among the 
stores in any big town. That is the work 
of the Retail Credit Men’s Association. 
If you are slow to pay your bills at one 
store, every other store at which you 
might seek credit is certain to know it. 

“very day somebody goes into a big 
store where he is not known, asks for 
credit, gets it, and goes out marveling that 
the thing was so easy. 

“For all they know," he thinks, “I 
might be a dead-beat or a crook. They 
must lose a lot of money in that way.” 

The truth is that credit losses in the av- 
erage big stores are surprisingly small— 
comparatively trivial. When a store lets a 
stranger open a charge account, they know 
a great deal more about him than he sus- 
pects. 

Credit men in big retail establishments, 
especially department stores, become very 
expert in sizing up feminine human nature, 
for the majority of the shoppers in such 
stores are women. A great many women 
are pretenders. That is, they pose as 
“grand ladies” when they are not. Rarely 
does such a woman, when she appears at 
the credit man's window, succeed in fool- 
ing anybody. The expert credit man 
knows that many well-to-do gentlewomen 
dress plainly, and that many pompous 
women of the plush-horse type neverthe- 
less have financial standing; but he also 
knows that when a coarse-featured woman 
wears fake jewelry and ultra-fashionable 
clothes, or Sthen brare combinations of 
cheapness and expensiveness, she will 
bear the closest investigation. If she ap- 

ears insulted when asked to answer a 

ew customary questions, the credit man 
simply confirms his suspicion that her ac- 
count is not desirable. Moreover, the 
credit man is dubious about a woman who 
is either unduly talkative, or needlessly 
uncommunicative. `The woman who talks 
too much may be trying to hide some- 
thing under her veil of palaver. And the 
one who will volunteer nothing at all is at 
least unfair to the store, for she must appre- 
ciate that they are entitled to know some- 
thing about her before extending credit. 


ON THE other hand, a woman may 
have little to say because of a feeling 
of embarrassment, because she is not accus- 
tomed to business dealings. And she may 
suddenly talk with surprising freedom be- 
cause of a sense of relief—because she feels 
that the worst of the ordeal of obtaining 
credit is over. A good credit man knows 
this, and schemes to place a woman at her 
ease as quickly as possible. 


While a customer seeking to establish 
credit has no justification for being offend- 
ed when asked about his financial status, 
yet the high-grade credit man knows that 
it is wise to get his information with the few- 
est possible number of questions. 

he trick is to have a touchy customer 
supply answers to questions without know- 
ing that she is doing so. For if a customer 
becomes offended the store may lose not 
only her trade but the trade of any friends 
she is able to influence. 


ONCE overheard a conversation be- 

tween a credit man and a woman whose 
appearance—as the credit man later told 
me—indicated that she was high-strung 
and should be handled carefully. 

“I would like to open a charge account 
here," was all the information that she vol- 
unteered. 

“Very well,” replied the credit man, 
breezily. "Just let me jot down your 
name." She said her name was Mrs. 
Ralph J. Ferguson. 

: * That's not the Ferguson down at the 
City Hall, is it?" inquired the credit man 
in Kiendly fashion, as if his only object 
were the fun of discovering a former ac- 
quaintance. 

“Oh no,” she replied; “my husband 
works for the gas company. He’s been 
there for the last seven years.” 

“That’s right. Isn’t he in the account- 
ing division?” 

“No, he's assistant to the chief of in- 
stallation.” 

The credit man nodded knowingly. 

“Now, if you will give me your street 
address,” he went on casually, reaching 
for a pen, "I'll put it down here on our 
books.” 

“We live on East Hampton Avenue,” 
was the reply. 

“East Hannan Well, that’s a nice lit- 
tle street. A friend of mine nearly bought 
a house out there last spring. By the way, 
Mrs. Ferguson, what’s property worth out 
there now?” 

“Well, we paid eleven hundred dollars 
for our lot just before we built, but that 
was some time ago. When we reduced the 
mortgage recently the man told us the val- 
ues there had advanced a good deal.” 

“T suppose you know my old friend 
George Ruddick, the grocer?” 

“Yes. We usually deal, though, at Har- 
ner & Wolf’s.” 

“Well, that's a good store, too.” 

Now, it will be noted that, without any 
formality and without the customer’s real- 
izing that she has told anything about 


-her financial standing, the credit man has 


learned a number of facts: He knows 
where her husband is employed and the 
nature of his work—from which he can 
make a pretty accurate guess as to the 
amount of his salary; he knows that they 
live among genteel people and own their 
own home. Moreover, he knows where 
they buy groceries, and can easily find out 
from the grocer if they pay promptly. He 
can use the telephone and the city direc- 
tory, and readily confirm the other things 
she has told him. He not only got the 
facts he wanted without offending her, 
but she is pleased and flattered over the 
nice chatty little human way the store has 
dealt with her. 

Obviously no credit man would under- 
take to handle all customers in the same 
way. A great many would prefer more 


formality. In a majority of cases the cus- 
tomer fills out a little card, and that is all 
there is to it. And the credit man in a big 
establishment does not always deal with 
all customers personally. Often his as- 
sistants are girls. Credit men are pretty 
well agreed that for some reason no class 
of girls can do this work so well as Irish 
girls. 

Widows comprise a difficult problem 
for every retail credit department. You 
can't ask a widow what her husband's 
occupation or salary is. Maybe she lives 
in a boarding-place. She is unemployed, 
and has not established credit at other 
stores in the city. She may have inde- 
pendent means, or she may be an adven- 
turess. Even if she had every intention of 
paying her bills, a woman's desire foi 
clothes often destroys her sense of balance. 

What is a credit man to do in the case of 
a widow? He can ask her for names of her 
acquaintances, who may serve as refer- 
ences. Or, if she has not been in the city 
long, he can ask where she dealt in the 
city where she lived before. In fact, if he 
can learn where she came from, all he hus 
to do is to get in touch with the retail 
credit association there. If she had credit 
at stores in that city and paid her bills 
promptly—or didn't pay them—her rec- 
ord is on file. But if the woman should be 
an adventuress she may have changed her 
name. It is not unusual, by the way, for a 
woman to go from one town to another 
and use the name of a prominent society 
woman. Let us say that a woman goes 
into a store in Cleveland, explains that she 
is visiting in the city, gives her hotel ad- 
dress, and her name ae Mis. Cecil J. Van- 
derhick, of Pittsburgh. The Vanderhicks 
are leaders in Pittsburgh, and there is no 
question about their ability to pay for 
whatever they buy. But there may be 
some question about the woman in the 
store being Mrs. Vanderhick. So the 
credit department wires the retail credit 
association in Pittsburgh, asking for a 
brief description of Mrs. Cecil J. Vander 
hick, and whether she is visiting in Cleve- 
land. A big store must constantly be on 
guard against the buyer who tries to rep- 
resent herself as somebody else, even in 
the same city. 


IT IS probably true that most stores have 
more credit losses on widows than on 
any other one class of persons. An almost 
equally serious problem in the average big 
store are those planning to become wid- 
ows—that is, grass widows. A woman 
about to be sued for divorce will often 
make a dash for the nearest department 
store to stock up with everything she 
thinks she needs, and charge it all to her 
husband ere it is too late. And there 15 no 
way of knowing in advance that a woman 
is about to take part in a divorce action, 7 
a store is simply obliged to take chances. 

* Beware of the woman,” remarked one 
credit man, “who doesn't seem to want 
you to call up her husband."  . 

And nothing excites suspicion in a store 
more readily than for a customer, immed 
ately after being permitted to open ? 
charge account, to buy heavily—esp® 
cially if the articles bought may be class 
as luxuries. 

“Mrs. So-and-so has ordered these 
articles sent to her home,” a clerk report 
“Shall we let her have them?” T 

Let us assume (Continued on pag? &) 
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The story of Swatty’s excit- 
ing adventure at the circus 


By 


Elis Parker Butler 
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ELL, the Burtons’ hired 

man’s name was Jimmy, 

and everybody called him 

that except Mrs. Burton— 

she called him James. I 
guess Jimmy was forty years old. Or may- 
be he was fifty, or thirty-five, or some- 
thing. He was thin and balder than hired 
men generally are, and his only bad habit 
was putting angle worms in a pickle bottle 
and setting the bottle in the sun to dissolve 
the worms into angle worm oil for his rheu- 
mati. He never had much rheumatism 
inthe summer; but summer was when the 
worms were, so he had to get a lot of 
worms in the summer to last through the 
winter. 

Well, Jimmy had been with the Bur- 
tons six years and Annie, our hired girl, 
bad been with us five years. I guess 
everybody thought she hadn’t any other 
name at all until one evening when Jimmy 
came over and knocked at the back door 
and asked Mother if Miss Dornbacher was 
home. She wasn't, because she had gone 
to the Evangelical Lutheran Church; but 
after that Jimmy used to come over, and 
Annie would put two chairs out in the 
yard under the apple tree and they would 
st and talk. Or ipu. would talk. He 
would talk and talk and talk, and every 
once in a while Annie would say, “ Yes,” 
and, after she learned it, “No.” So, after 
i couple of years, Jimmy began to hold 
Annie’s hand when he talked to her, and 
macouple of years more they got engaged. 
I guess they bed cach other 
, Iwas in our dining-room one day, look- 
mg to see if Annie had put any fresh cook- 
xs m the jar in the closet, when I heard 
my mother say “Oh, Annie!" in the 
kitchen, as if she was sorry about some- 
ici _So then Annie said: 

. .lbinsorry to go avay, too, ma'am, but 
is nght everybody should get married 
once or twice." 

“I know," my mother said; “but I 
don’t know what I will ever do without 

| You, Annie." 

So then Annie cried, and there were no 
Cookies, so I went out. 

Well, it was like this: Jimmy had been 
“ving his money ever since Annie came to 
our house and now he had enough to get 
married on and buy a couple of acres; so 
they were going to A married, and he was 
boing to leave the Burtons and raise gar- 
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*Aw! Who did you marry?”’ 
“A girl," he said. : 
“Well, if you married a girl why didn't you ever tell us about it before?” 


den stuff and peddle it. Annie was going 
to raise chickens and sell eggs, and they 
would have a cow and sell milk. So now 
I come to the story part of the story. I 
guess what the story is about is that some- 
times it is a good thing for a fellow to have 
a girl, because if Mamie Little hadn't been 
my girl maybe Jimmy and, Annie would 
never have bees married. 


"THERE were two parts about the story. 

One was that a circus was coming to 
town and me and Swatty weren’t going; 
the other was that the schoolhouse wore 
out and they built a new one. 

The night before the circus was coming 
there was going to be a reception in the 
dandy big new schoolhouse to raise money 
for a library. Everybody was going to go, 
and I guess everybody old enough was go- 
ing to take his girl. Anyway me and 
Swatty and Bony got to talking about 
taking girls to parties and receptions and 
things, and the first thing you know we 
said we'd do it. 

I guess I said Swatty was afraid, and 
Swatty dared me back, and we beth dared 
Bony, and so we wouldn’t any of us take 
the dare. So Bony asked Gracie Morton, 
and she said she'd go with him if her 
mother would let her. When Bony told 
me I didn’t believe him, but I asked Gracie 


Morton, and she said Bony had asked her, 
and that Mamie Little was as mad as mad 
because I hadn't asked Mamie. So I said: 

“Aw! How could I ask her when I hain’t 
seen her yet?" 

“You could, too, see her, if you wanted 
to," Gracie said. “You could see her 
every minute of every day, if you wasn't 
a 'fraid cat." 

*' "Tain't so. 
said. 

** "Tis so, and you are! 'Fraidy cat! You 
ain't going to take Mamie Little, and 
you're her fellow!” 

“I am, too, going to take her!" I said 
back. 

So then Gracie Morton stuck out her 
tongue at me and went away, but I wasn't 
going to take Mamie Little. I wouldn't 
have asked her for a million dollars. But 
I didn't have to ask her. I met her that 
afternoon. She was on the other side of 
the street and I just went along as if I 
didn't see her. So she called across: 

*Oo-oo! Georgie! You know!” 

“Aw! What do I know?" I asked back. 

“You know! The reception!” she said. 
Well, I just went along and didn't say any- 
thing. But that evening when I got home 
my mother said: 

“I hear you are getting to be quite a 
beau, Georgie." 


I'm not a ’fraid cat!" I 
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I didn't know what she meant, so I 
said, “Huh?” 

* Mrs. Little called this afternoon," my 
mother said, “and she told me you had 
asked Mamie Little to go to the new school 
reception with you. That’s very nice." 

didn't say anything. It was that 
Gracie Morton, and I was mighty mad at 
her for telling Mamie Little I was going to 
take her; but I was kind of glad, too. I 
thought, “Well, anyway, Swaty and 
Bony are going to take girls.” 

The reception was the next night, so 
when Swatty and Bony came over the 
next afternoon I told them I was going to 
take Mamie Little, and Swatty said that 
was right, everybody was going to take a 
girl. So I asked him who he was going to 
take, because he had never let on he had 
a girl. 

“Garsh!” he said, “I ain't going to take 
any girl!” 

That made me sick. Me and Bony had 
stood right up like men and had asked 
girls, and Swatty had promised he would 
take one, and now he was backing out. 
So I said: 

“Aw! You said you would take one!" 

* Well, don't I know it?" Swatty said. 
“Of course I said I would, but I forgot.” 

"What did you forget?” I asked. 

“I forgot I was married," Swatty said. 


E WERE all sitting under our apple 

tree, out in the yard, and it was a 

ood thing we were not sitting on a roof, 

Because I would have fell off and killed 
myself, I was so surprised. 

“Aw! When was you married?" I said. 

“That time I went to Derlingport to 
visit my uncle," Swatty said. 

“Aw! Who did you marry?" 

* A girl," he and 

* Well, if you married a girl why didn’t 
you ever tell us about it before?” 

*Garsh! I can't remember everything 
that happened when I was in Derlingport, 
can I? Mebbe I forgot I was married." 

“Aw, pshaw!" I said. - “What did you 
want to go and get married for, Swatty?" 

“Well, I couldn't help it, could I?" he 
asked. “You don't think I'd go and get 
married if I could help it, do you? My— 
'my uncle made me." 

“Why did he make you?" asked Bony. 

“Because my aunt had a felon on her 
finger. She had a felon on her finger and 
it almost killed her to darn stockings, so 
my uncle said if I wore any more holes in 
my stockings I'd have to get a wife of my 
own to darn them." 

So then we asked Swatty what his wife 
was like, and he told us a lot about her. 
She was an Indian princess, and when you 
first looked at her she looked all right, but 

retty soon you saw she had a tomahawk 
in her belt and the edge of it was all dried 
over with blood, because she had had eight 
other husbands before Swatty, and she 
had got mad at all of them and had killed 
them and scalped them.’ She had an al- 
bum on her parlor table, but instead of 
phase phe in it she had the scalps of her 

usbands. 

Swatty said there was just room in the 
scalp album for one more scalp, and that 
every once in a while when he was at her 
house having his stockings darned she 
would look at his head and kind of sigh. 

Well, we talked it over, and Swatty 
made us promise never to tell anyone he 
had been married, because if his mother 


knew it she would take him out in the 
stable and wale him with a strap. He 
said that was why he didn’t dare take any 
girl to the new school reception, because if 
his wife heard of it she would be jealous 
and she would come down and tomahawk 
him and maybe kill him. And if she 
didn’t kill him his mother would notice his 
scalp was gone, the next time she Washed 
his head, and would wale him anyway. 

Well, my mother helped me dress for the 
reception, and then she gave me twenty 
cents to spend. I had five cents of my 
own she didn’t know about. So that was 
all right. 

It was dark already. I went along, 
kind of dragging my hand along the pick- 
ets of the fences and wishing I was dead or 
something, and it got darker and darker. 
The new house Mamie Little lived in was 
away out over Grimes’s Hill, and when 
I got to the door Mr. Little and Mrs. 
Little and Mamie were just getting ready 
to come out, and Mr. Little said: 

“Well! Here is our cavalier!” 

Mamie and me walked in front, and it 
wasn't as bad as I thought it would be, 
but I kept feeling sort of chilly when I 
thought of going into the reception with 
Mamie. But before we got to the school- 
house Mamie said to me: 

"Say, Georgie! Don't you want a 
ticket for the circus?" 

I said aw, I didn't want to take her 
ticket away from her; but she said she had 
one too, because her father was editor of 
the paper and he got them complimentary. 

As soon as we got to the reception Mrs. 
Little said: “ Now, you children run along 
and enjoy yourselves." 

Mamie said, right away: “Shall we get 
some ice cream first?" 

I said that would be all right, because 
mebbe people wouldn't notice I was with 
Mamie Tice and think I brought her. So 
we sat down at a table and a girl took our 
order and brought us strawberry and va- 
nilla—big dishes—and passed us the cake 
and we took two pieces of cake apiece.; 

That was all right; but when we were 
eating Swatty and Bony came past and 
said: “Ho, Georgie! He brought a girl!” 


"THAT was all right for Bony! He had 
sneaked out of bringing a girl, and that 
was mighty mean, after he had gone and 
got me to bring one. I said I'd fix him 
when I got him, and he was scared, too! 
So then we ate our ice cream slow, to make 
it last longer, and I forgot how mean I felt 
because I had brought a girl, when who- 
ever was opposite us got through and asked 
how much he owed. 

“Let me see!” the girl said. "Two ice 
creams at ten cents is twenty cents, and 
two pieces of cake. That makes thirty 
cents." 

Well, I almost rammed my spoon down 
my throat! I had never thought about 
the cake being extra, and we had had four 
pieces, and that made twenty cents, and 
the ice cream was twenty cents, so it made 
forty cents all together, and twenty-five 
cents was all the money I had! I was so 
scared my throat sort of closed up on me. 
I guess my face got as red as fire, and I 
leaned fotward and took a big bite of cake, 
so Mamie Little wouldn't see how red my 
face was, and then I choked on the cake! 
I guess I never was so choked in my life. 
And I put a paper napkin up to my face 
and went out into the hall. 


I guess Mamie Little sat there at the 
table; I don't know. As soon as I was out 
in the hall I knew what I was going to do. 
I squeezed in among the people and got tc 
the door and skipped. 

As soon as I got home my father asked 
me did I take Mamie Little home; so | 
didn't say anything. I went right up- 
stairs to bed. After while my father came 
up and asked me again if I had gone home 
with Mamie Little, so I said I hadn't; | 
said I didn't want to. I said her folk: 
could take her home if they wanted to. 
So Father said he had a mind to lick me; 
but he didn't. So I guess Mamie Littk 
got home all right. It wouldn't have 
helped her home if my father had licked 
me, but that's the way fathers are. 


"THE next morning, about four o'clock, 
me and Swatty and Bony went down 
to see the circus unload. We saw it. And 
then we went up to the circus grounds and 
saw the tent go up and everything. Sc 
Bony said: 

“Aw! Don't you wish you was going to 
the circus?" 

So I said he needn't be so smart, that | 
was going, because I had a ticket. Sc 
then remembered that I had the twenty 
cents my mother had given me to buy th 
ice cream with, only I hadn't spent it be- 
cause I came away so quick. So I tok 
Swatty he could have the ticket, becaus 
I had twenty-five cents to get into the cir- 
cus with. So Swatty was glad. He said 
he'd be my Dutch uncle as long as I lived, 
and that the first dollar he saw rolling up- 
hill he'd pay me back, if he could catch it. 

Well, we walked down-town with the 
parade and saw it, and walked back to the 
circus grounds with it. Me and Swatty 
and Bony was the first to go into the tent. 
We were right up against the rope when 
the ticket taker fec it down. So we hur- 
ried right through, because a lot of folks 
was pushing behind us. The ticket taker 
yelled something at us, but I didn't hear 
what it was and we scooted for the me- 
uc tent. . 

hen we were looking at the ostriches 
in their cage Swatty got close beside me 
and said: " Lookee here!” ] 

I looked down, and he had his ticket in 
his hand yet, because that was why the 
ticket taker had yelled at us. Swatty had 
sneaked in without giving his ticket. 

“What did you do that for?” I said. 

“Because I’m hungry,” he said. | 

“You can’t eat your ticket,” I said. 

“You wait and you'll see,” he said, so 
then we went into the big tent and we 
climbed up to the top row. When we pok 
our heads out we could see right down 
where the ticket taker was taking tickets 
and all the people were crowding to get m. 
Right down below us on the ground a bum. 
or tent man, was asleep on his face with 
his arm under his head. His coat was be- 
side him. He was breathing hard. 

So then Swatty leaned out as far as ^c 
could and waved the ticket he had, and 
called out who wanted to buy a ticket for 
a quarter. That was just like Swatty 
anyhow. He was pretty slick. So pretty 
soon a man said he'd buy the ticket, an 
he tossed a quarter up to Swatty. Wit 
a quarter we could get enough peanuts t° 
keep alive until supper time. : 

Me and Swatty and Bony was just £^ 
ing to draw our heads in when we sa“ 
Jimmy and Annie. I was going to yell ?* 


“Thief! Thief!” by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


them when I saw something that made me 

forget to yell. Swatty saw it, too. 

ere was a man standing by the 
ropes that made the narrow place peo- 
pe had to go through, but he was outside 
of the ropes on our side, and just when 
Jimmy came opposite him and got a step 
past him his hand went out like a flash and 
something dropped on the ground and the 
bum slid out his hand and grabbed what 
had dropped, and slid it under the coat 
ind went on pretending he was asleep. 
The man by the ropes had picked Jimmy's 
wallet out of his pocket. 

Well, I didn’t know it, but Tomy had 
all the money he was going to buy a farm 
wth in that wallet. It was circus day, 
and he didn’t dare leave it at home, be- 
cause of thieves; so he brought it with him. 

I didn't think of anything to do, and 
neither did Bony, but Swatty did. He 
boked down, and then slid one leg and 
then the other over the wall of the tent 
and hung there a second and looked down. 
He hand-over-handed a feach or two and 
then gave himself a sort of push and let go. 
He came down right on the bum’s head, 
sraddle of his neck, and yelled: “ Police! 
Police!” Only he yelled it “ Porlice! Por- 
lice!” like he always says it. I guess the 
bum was surprised, but he reached up and 
grabbed Swatty. 

It wasn’t a Bir fight, Swatty against a 
man, but it was a good one while it lasted. 
Everybody on the top seats stuck their 
heads out and yelled, and everybody down 
where Swatty was came running. One of 
the town cops was first—the cross-eyed 
one—and he leveled a lick at the bum with 
his club and caught Swatty across his 
breeches, and Swatty yelled and let go of 
the bum. He could fight one bum but he 
couldn't fight a cross-eyed policeman with 
à club, too. 

The minute the bum got loose he dived 
under the tent. We saw him scutter along 
under the seats, and then we saw him 
come out away down the side of the tent 
and scoot. The cross-eyed cop started 
after him, but he never got him. 

Swatty didn’t run. He just stood on 
the bum’s coat, with his feet spread out, 
and in a minute Jimmy and a lot of folks 
were crowded around him. Then he lifted 
up the coat. We could see it all. Under 
the coat was Jimmy’s wallet and about six 
more. Jimmy just dropped on his wallet 
and hugged it. He sort of blubbered and 
didn’t know what to do, so he kissed 
Swatty, and Swatty hit out at him and hit 
him in the chest. 

By that time a circus man in uniform 
had come up. He had a big hickory club, 
peeled, and he pushed into the crowd. 
Behind him were four or five more circus 
men, but they had tent stakes. 

"What's this row?” he asked. 

Somebody started to tell him. The 
man that took the wallet from Jimmy was 
nght there, and he turned away.. So I 
shouted out: 
$ $ Hey, mister! there’s the man that took 
it. 


The circus man looked around and the 
thief started to hurry. He didn't have a 
chance to hurry much. The circus man 
made one jump for him and caught him by 
the collar and gave one jerk, and the thief's 
coat and vest came off and his shirt ripped 
nght off him. The other circus men were 
on him. If it had been me it would have 
killed me, but I guess he was tough. 


One of the town cops was first and he leveled a lick at the bum with his 
club, and caught Swatty across his breeches, and Swatty yelled and let go 


When I turned around Mr. Little was 
standing right back of me. He had come 
up to see what it all was, so he could put 
it in his paper. When he saw it was me 
that had yelled, he said: 

“Why, hello, it's our gallant cavalier! 
These hard seats are no place for a lady's 
man; come on over in the reserved seats." 

“I can’t,” I said, “I’ve got to wait for 
Swatty." 

He didn't know who Swatty was, so I 
told him. So when Swatty came in we 
went over into the reserved seats, right in 
front of the middle ring. So Mr. Tus 


asked Swatty all about it, and Swatty 
told him, and Mr. Little wrote it down and 
went down-town to his paper with it. He 
told Mrs. Little to take good care of the 
three heroes. He meant me and Swatty 
and Bony. 

So Jimmy and Annie got married. All 
Mamie Little ever said about my going 
home was: 

“I guess you think you were pretty 
smart, going home and letting Papa take 
me home and pay for the ice cream!" 

But that didn't hurt me any. Girls are 
always saying things like that. 


. You Don’t “Naturally” Get 


If you do fatten up it is simply because you 
No reason why a man should 


OW long do you want to live? 

Do you want your life crowded 

into a space of twenty or thirty 

years, dying at fifty; or do 

you prefer a long, useful, happy 
life of eighty or ninety years. The answer 
is for you to decide. Unless you are well 
beyond forty—and even then there is hope 
for you—your length of life is largely 1n 
your own hands. 

For one thing, beware of getting fat! 
Reports show that out of one hundred 
thousand persons, studied to obtain the 
facts on this point, not a single really fat 
person lived to be over eighty, whereas 
fourteen who were under weight reached 
eighty and one man lived to celebrate his 
ninetieth birthday when his 
much stouter friends had 
long passed on to their 
graves. So, if your parents 
were only in fair circum- 
stances when you were 
young and could not afford 
to stuff you with rich food, 
do not think you were being 
handicapped. The chances 
are it was a good thing for 
you not to have too much to 
eat. 

Man is as old as his ar- 
teries—and no older. Keep 
your arteries young and you 
will remain young. Allow 
them to grow old and brittle 
and you will grow old and 
brittle along with them. 
Medical science is practical- 
ly powerless to prevent the 
hardening of arteries which 
causes premature old age, 
weakness, and death. The 
prevention methods are in 
your hands, and in yours 
alone. 

"What makes arteries ° 

row old and stiff?” you ask. 

he answer is "poison"— 
poison entering the system through excess 
and wrong living. This poison entering 
the blood and circulating through the 
arteries and veins, reduces their elasticity 
and strength, making them stiff and un- 

ielding, thick and brittle. And since the 
blood vessels are ramified to every organ 
and tissue of the body they are not only. 
themselves involved in the disease but 
they distribute it throughout the system. 


AN ADDED danger is that a deceptive 
appearance of youth hides what is 
going on within body and arteries. You 
may look and actually be thirty years of 
age, and yet, because of your wrong meth- 
ods of living, your arteries may be those 
of a man of fifty. 

What, then, can one do to ward off 
these arterial enemies? 

See what your body needs to keep it 
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in good working order and, having found 
out, give it that amount and not a jot 
more. For the worst enemy of the arteries, 
and the greatest cause of the loss of youth, 

is overeating, and wrong eating. 
It is really remarkable what wrong ideas 
eople have on the subject of eating. I am 
inclined to place the blame mostly on the 
mothers of the country, who, without stop- 
ping to estimate the effects on their chil- 
dren in after life, crowd in food when 
the children are young and so get their 
stomachs accustomed to large quantities; 
when, properly trained, they could have 
taken food which would have been satis- 
fying and filling, and yet much less in bulk. 
I say this because it is not a generally 


Fat Men, Please Note 


ATA gathered by insurance companies show 
that after forty a higher death rate is to be 
found among persons who weigh more than the 
average for their height. When a man is in his 
fifties, if he is twenty pounds over weight, he has a 
fifteen per cent handicap mortality to face, and 


one who is forty pounds over weight increases his 
chances of dying by forty-five per cent. 

The reports also show that among the hundred 
thousand persons studied to obtain these facts 
not a single really fat person lived to be over 
eighty, whereas fourteen who were under weight 
reached eighty, and one man lived to celebrate his 
ninetieth birthday when his much stouter friends 
had long passed on to their graves. 


known fact that the stomach is an organ 
which you can distend or contract, as you 
choose. If you accustom it to small 
amounts of food, it becomes smaller, and 
needs less to fill it. If, on the other hand, 
ou distend it by constantly giving it 
lange quantities of food, it will demand 
more food in order to fill it, and the more 
you giveit the larger its demands will grow. 
If men, in the intelligent care of their 
own bodies, had kept pace with the dis- 
coveries of science, we should have far 
fewer deaths from disease. But so far as 
the average man himself has paid any 
attention to his own body in the endeavor 
to help, there has been little gain. In- 
deed, one might well say there has been a 
loss, because the death rate from heart, 
kidney, and arterial diseases, most of 
them the result of overeating, has doubled 
in the last thirty years and increased 
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thirty-three per cent in the last ten years. 

Every man, generally speaking, is afraid 
that he will not get enough to eat. He sits 
down to his meals with the idea that he is 
hungry, and therefore must eat enough to 
destroy that feeling of hunger. And so he 
eats and eats, and then eats some more, 
until he is quite sure that enemy hunger is 
absolutely conquered. 

But just as a battery in Europe may 
continue to shell a trench after all its 
holders are dead or have fled, so does man 
over-shell his stomach with food. As a 
matter of fact, one should not eat with the 
object of driving away hunger. The use 
of food is to furnish strength, energy, 
efficiency, strength to resist disease, with 
an adequate reserve for 
emergencies. The under- 
nourished lack energy and 
vitality and tire easily, so it 
is just as important to be 
sufficiently nourished as it is 
not to be over-nourished. 

This is proved by data 
gathered by insurance com- 
panies, which show that 
after forty a higher death 
rate is to be found among 
persons who weigh more 
than the average for their 
height. When a man is in 
his fifties, if he is twenty 
pounds over weight, he has 
a fifteen per cent mortality 
handicap to face, and one 
who is forty pounds over 
weight increases his chances 
of dying forty-five per cent. 


"THE great trouble with 
many persons who are 
inclined to be stout is that 
they do not realize how little 
it takes to gain a few extra 
pounds a month. Three 
slices of bread, or one third 
of a quart of milk or three 
quarters of an ounce of butter above the 
body's demand, taken daily, will cause a 
gain of twenty pounds in a year. 

Newly weds, especially, are prone to 
gain weight. : 

*Why is it," a young girl who was just 
married exclaimed in dismay to me, "that 
almost every fellow I know has become 
fat since he was married? And John looks 
as though he was gaining weight too. 
What is the cause of that?’ : 

The cause, in most cases, is over-anxiety 
on the part of the young wife to show what 
a good cook she is and to please her hus- 
band. The proudest moment of a young 
wife’s life is when she hears her husban 
boast to other men how well his wife can 
cook. And so she stuffs him with richly 
prepared foods, running heavily to fancy 
desserts, and urges second helpings, not 
realizing that she is advancing herselt 


Fat as You Grow Older 


at too much and don’t exercise enough— 
weigh more at 50 than at 20 


H. Rose, M.D. 


toward the state of widowhood. every time 
she over-feeds him. 

[met a man the other day who had been 
2 dty salesman, his business of course 
necessitating much walking and hustling 
about town. When I had last seen him, 
about a year before, he had been well 
timmed down in weight and in fine condi- 
ton; now he was flabby and far less fit. 

“I see they have given you an inside 
job,” I said. 

À look of bewilderment passed over his 
ace. 

“How on earth did you know that?" he 
aked. “Who told you?" 

"Your body," returned bluntly; 
“vou’ve changed from an active job to a 
sedentary one, and yet you are eating just 
asmuch as you did formerly. More, even, 
Iwager, because I have a hunch that the 
man who is shut up in an office all morning 
ats more at noon, having a little longer 
time for recreation, whereas the outdoor 
hustler dashes into a place, eats a little, 
often too quickly, of course, and then 
dashes out again. 

“What you ve got to do, old man, is cut 
down on your food. You need about 
twenty-five per cent less than you did 
when you were doing active work.” 

Then, too, there is one phrase that is 
quite wrongly used in connection with the 
weight problem and that is “the natural 
increase in weight as a man grows older.” 
Now, this is all nonsense, because there is 
no such thing as a natural increase. There 
is no reason why the man of fifty should 
weigh any more than he did when he was 
twenty. What is called the natural in- 
crease is the increase which comes from 
greater ease, more money, more indulgence 
as men grow older—and if one is careful 
this increase is not at all necessary. 

Of late, too, I have noticed a great 
increase in the use of seasoning in food. 

Of all the seasonings commonly used, 
saltis the only one which is essential to the 
body. The others must therefore be re- 
tue as foreign matter. If taken in 
small amounts they add to the flavor of 
food, increase the appetite, stimulate 
digestion, but always at the expense of the 
ntroduction of extraneous matter which 
must be excreted by the kidneys. The 
liver also has part in this work and these 
organs, and frequently the bladder, are 
mured by the excessive use of seasoning. 
Whether the employment of a very small 
quantity of pepper and such seasoning 
may be continued for years with abso- 
lutely no injury to man, is a fine point 
dificult of proof. 

'hen you continue to pour strong 
mustards and other seasonings into your 
food day after day and week after week 
there can be no question but that their 
effect is injurious. It is exactly the same 
as if one used a drug of some sort. Con- 
Sunt use creates the desire to increase 


quantities until the amount used becomes 
positively harmful. 

For example, everyone knows that when 
mustard or pepper is put on the skin, the 
skin reddens and in a few minutes a 
blister is caused. And, since the skin can 
stand a great deal more than the mem- 
brane of the mouth and stomach, you can 
well imagine the effect upon it when you 
pour strong mustards and peppers into 
your stomach. So if you are prone to in- 
digestion and gastritis, see if you are not 
using too much seasoning in your food. 


I IS wrong methods of eating that land 

the majority of men in their graves at 

a comparatively early age. And in saying 

this, I am fully aware of the germs which 

attack the body. But if the body were fit 

they would be thrown off or destroyed. 

hrough overeating or improper eating, 

the body becomes burdened with great 

amounts of food which the digestive or- 
gans cannot properly take care of. 

As a direct result, auto-intoxication 
sets in. The poison thus released travels 
to all parts of the body, hardening the 
arteries as it passes along, and weakening 
the entire system, making it a ready re- 
ceiver of any one of many germs. And if a 
man is so fortunate as not to be attacked 
by germs, the hardening of the arteries 
continues until it affects the heart, and 
then the end comes. 

One way to detect intestinal poisoning is 
by observing the skin—it is indicated 
by a sallow complexion, an irritated skin, 
eczema and all allied afflictions. A per- 
son with auto-intoxication is depressed, 
easily wearied, and thinks that life is not 
worth living. Auto-intoxication has been 
the cause of many business failures, be- 
cause nervousness, depression, and pessi- 
mism do not lend themselves to success. 

The framework of the body is largely 
composed of proteins, yet protein is neces- 
sary only for the replacement of the 
body’s tissues. If we could examine at 
the end of the day’s work the number of 
tissues worn out, we should find that the 
muscles and tissues lost through wear and 
tear only one tenth of one per cent of their 
weight. 

And so, it is not necessary to eat much 
protein daily. One seventh of the day’s 
food should be protein, but not more. 
Therefore when you eat more than one 
third of a pound of meat along with two 
eggs and other articles, such as a few slices 
of bread, some cereal, and potatoes, you 
are eating more than you should. And if 

ou are fond of cheese and milk, things 
hese in protein, cut down more on your 
meat. 

Also, half or more than half, of the 
food man eats consists of carbohydrates. 
Through inability to digest and assimi- 
late this form of food the poisoning which 
accompanies the disease of diabetes arises 


and spreads through the whole system. 
Sugar floats in the blood in excessive 
quantities and reduces the normal amount 
of acids necessary to good health, so that, 
if over carbohydrated, an individual be- 
comes the victim of diabetes and often 
before death passes into a coma which in- 
dicates the presence of a vast amount of 
poison. 

When the means of insuring continued 
good health is wrapped up in only a few 
simple principles, it seems a great pity 
that more people do not learn what they 
are, and follow them. I have put down in 
this limited amount of space a few of the 
things I consider necessary, but as I have 
already spoken of the importance of care 
in eating, diet will not be mentioned: 


Exercise 
XERCISE should be taken in moder- 


ate amounts. Everyone knows this, 
but a great many either do not realize 
that it is an absolute necessity, or simply 
neglect to take this ordinary precaution in 
the care of the human machine. Without 
exercise the glands of the skin are not so 
active, the muscles are not so strong, the 
vitality is below par and the resistance to 
disease, as well as the power to recover 
from disease, is lessened. Without exer- 
cise the human machine is allowed to rust. 


` Rest 


HILE some fail to take sufficient 

exercise, others overwork the body 
day after day, apparently not realizing 
that sooner or later there will be a penalty 
to pay for forcing it to do more work than 
it was intended to do. Thus they go to the 
other extreme, wearing out the human 
machine through lack of rest. 


Super-Cleanliness 
CLEANLINESS and super-cleanliness 


are two important essentials of health. 
By super-cleanliness is meant the thorough 
disinfection and asepsis of all the mucous 
membranes and tissues of the body. This 
is the most difficult factor in the preserva- 
tion of health. 

Esau sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. The modern man is a better busi- 
ness man than Esau. Instead of selling it 
for one mess, he is selling it for many 
messes, oft repeated. If he desires to 
eat all his pottage by middle life, have 
clinkers in the furnace and poisonous 
refuse in the intestines, his arteries will 
harden, and the Reaper will get him be- 
fore his allotted time. If, on the other 
hand, he spreads his pottage out over a 
long eiod, during which he is full of 
energy, clear in mind, active, optimistic 
and ethcient, he is reasonably sure to live 
to a ripe old age. 
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On Acting 


and Babies 


By Billie Burke 


EOPLE are always asking me if 

it isn’t wonderful to be a star. 

I don't know why I never got 

very much excited about it, but 

I didn't! If you want to know 
the thing that really is wonderful, the 
very most wonderful thing that ever hap- 
pened to me, I can tell you in two words— 
my baby! The best rôle I have ever played 
is that of mother to Patricia. 

I never took the business of acting very 
seriously until I played in ‘‘Mind-the- 
Paint-Girl.” I liked being in “My Wife” 
and “Love Watches.” But as for being 
mad about the work—well, I think my 
“red head” was pretty firmly set on my 
shoulders until Patricia came. She has 
turned it completely. 

I know tnere are millions of babies born 
every year. There may be billions, for 
all I know. I remember it used to seem 
as if there were a great many more than 
was necessary. But, with a smiling, 
dimpling baby of my own, I have revised 
that opinion. 

Recently I was working in moving pic- 
tures, and if any of you notice a far-away 
look in my eyes in some of the scenes, 
you'll have to lay it to Patricia. I’m 
probably counting the minutes until four 
o'clock when I can go home, to play with 
her and to put her to bed. And now that 
* A Marriage of Convenience," the play in 
which I am co-starring with Henry Miller, 
is a success, I am in heaven. On all days, 
except when I play matinées, I can be 
with Patricia from sunrise to sunset. 

You may wonder why, if I am so en- 
thusiastic about my baby, I didn't marry 
before I did. It wouldn't be human na- 
ture for me not to admit that I did have 
some opportunities before I married Mr. 
Ziegfeld. But there was always a string 
tied to these chances, a string that re- 
quired me to give up the stage; and I 
refused to do that for any man. 

When Mr. Charles Frohman took me 
under his management he made me prom- 
ise not to marry for five years. He, in 
common with many other managers, had 
a theory that the public would lose inter- 
est in an actress if she married. As for 
her keeping her popularity as a star when 
she became a mother, that was supposed 
to be impossible. I always suspected that 
this theory wasn’t a sound one, and now 
I know it isn’t; for when Patricia was 
born I received the most wonderful let- 
ters from total strangers all over the 
country. 

Good and kind as Mr. Frohman was, he 
had a prejudice against marriage. (Don’t 
be cynical and say it was because he was 
good and kind!) He always sympathized 
with the close companionship between 
my mother and me, and the aflection and 
kindness that all of us under his manage- 
ment received were priceless. 

Yet there is no doubt in my mind that 
Mr. Frohman was wrong in his ideas 
about marriage. Take the case of Ethel 
Barrymore and her three children: I think 
the public has been even more interested 
in her since she married, for she tells me 
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she gets letters from total strangers, who 
are especially interested in her children. 

To get back to Patricia for a moment 
longer. I think the first question every 
one asked was whether she had red hair. 
This amused my mother immensely, be- 
cause when I was bom my father’s first 
quon was about the color of my hair. 

e were a little doubtful about Patricia 
at first. They had rubbed some sort of 
oil on her head and you could not tell 
what color it was; but at the end of two 
days the oil dried, and out popped her lit- 
tle red poll, the hair as thick as a Persian 
kitten's. 

The chief regret I feel, now that I have 
one baby, is that I have not already at 
least four of them, and I should like to 
have a dozen! My mother had five and 
my grandmother had eight. 


T IS generally imagined, I think, that 

Mr. Frohman took me out of a musical 
comedy to give me the leading woman's 
part with John Drew. I have even heard 
the story that I walked out of the chorus 
straight into serious stage work. Both 
of these stories are false. I was never in 
a chorus in my life, and I got out of musi- 
cal comedy, to my intense relief, some 
time before Mr. Frohman engaged me. 

My start was in the music halls of 
Vienna. As my father was an actor I grew 
up in the stage atmosphere, and I began 
as a child to dream of a theatrical career. 
I was so persistent that at length my par- 
ents allowed me to make my début in the 
music halls, singing what were called 
American coon songs. 

I could sing only fairly well, and I 
didn't like it anyway. But it was in this 
work that I first attracted some atten- 
tion at the London Pavilion, where sev- 
eral of my songs became popular. When- 
ever I suggested doing something besides 
musical comedy, however, I was laughed 
at, until I met Mr. Louis N. Parker, the 
author of “ Disraeli,” “ Drake," and other 
fine plays. He talked about me to Charles 
Hawtrey, who was about to do a play of 
Mr. Parker's called “Mr. George," until 
finally Mr. Hawtrey said, “Oh, well, you 
can give her the part of Miss Perceval if 
you think she's as good as all that." 

My engagement with Mr. Hawtrey was 
the most valuable part of my stage life. 
I learned more from him in five months 
than in all the rest of my career. He used 
to work for hours at a time with me, walk- 
ing me up and down the stage, moving 
my arms about as if I were a marionette, 
to give me freedom of movement. He 
taught me how to walk on the stage, which 
was something of which I had no kind of 
proper conception. He went over my part 
with me word by word, teaching me that 
most vital thing—the value of pauses. 

Mr. John Drew was also most helpful 
and inspiring. He would never directly 
tell me that Í was doing something wrong; 
but he would suggest things in such a 
tactful way that one couldn't help doing 
them as he wished. When people say that 
Mr. Drew doesn't seem to be “acting” 


at all, they are paying him the highest of 
compliments. Mr. Frohman had he same 
ideals. He always had a fit when a per- 
son began to “act.” The worst criticism 
he could make was: “Now you are act- 
ing! Stop it at once.” 

On my twenty-first birthday I came 
back to my own country. I had not seen 
it since I was a tiny child, as I had been 
brought up entirely in France and Eng- 
land. Nobody could have known less about 
America than I did. 

I didn’t know what a one-night stand 
was. Whether it was a sort of American 
bar, or a thing they had on race courses, 
or an implement used for baseball. But 
I soon did find out, and oh! how I loathed 
them. That is, their sheer physical dis- 
comfort. The people you fnd. hei make 
up for any amount of. this; but you have 
no idea what a nightmare that business of 
travel and unpack and act, and pack and 
travel and act means, week after week, 
month after month, living perpetually 
in your trunk, with no rest from trains 
except at hotels where actors are treated 
as though they were expected to steal 
the safe, although they are charged more 
than any other class of travelers. 

Once I almost had to beg to have any 
food sent up to my room. I rang and rang 
and rang, and when the boy finally came 
up and Í complained of the delay, he ex- 
claimed: 

“We can’t be bringin’ things up here 
for you. We got to hurry, 'cause Billie 
Burke's in town and we're all goin’ to the 
show." : 

“Young man," I said grimly, “I’m 
Billie Burke. And if you don't bring me 
something to eat at once, you won't see 
any show, because I won't budge from 
the room till I get my supper." 


ROAD tours were something brand-new 
to me, because actors in England who 
make do not have to go on the road. 
They have enough work to keep them in 
London. So when Mr. Frohman told me I 
would have to “go on the road,” I told 
him I would rather not go to the provinces 
—as we called them over there. 

"You'd better leave it to me to know 
what is good for you,” he laughed. 

And he did know. For though the 
traveling was frightful, it was splendid 
experience for me. The friendliness and 
kindness of the audiences on the road 
repay one for all the hardships. Outside 
of the great cities people are really loyal 
and big-hearted. New York, of course, 
thinks it is the last word on theatricals. 
If you are liked, the people there accept 
yous but there is no real friendship or 

indliness in the audiences. They are 
mostly made up of people who go to the 
theater at least once a week, did ac area 
trifle bored with it. But suppose you go to 
a place like Oklahoma City, for instance. 
Most of the audience haven't seen a play 
for several months; perhaps not for a 
whole year. Why, the sympathy and 
understanding just sweep right over the 
footlights and warm your very heart! 

Since I have come to America I have 
appeared in many plays, of course, some 
of them meeting with success and still 
others with failure. I have often played 

arts that were not suited to me because 
Mr. Frohman seemed to have the idea 
that as long as I was Billie Burke people 
would come to see me. : 

That was all very well from the box 
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office point of view, but all very wrong 
from an artistic point. It was a mistake 
for me to play in a piece like “Mrs. Dot,” 
because it was only too evident that the 
pesce a brilliant comedienne like 

arie Tempest rather than a fluffy-fluff 
like me. I know that; because no one is a 
keener admirer of Miss Tempest than I 
am. She is a rare artist. Her style, her 
smoothness, the perfection of her inflec- 
tion, are the envy of every actress. 

I can't say that I particularly enjoyed 
“The Land of Promise," either. It was 
cleverly written and all that, but I never 
believed ih the part. I could not help 
thinking that a woman who was worm 
enough to endure the position of a paid 
companion for ten years would never 
have been capable of the independence 
she subsequently showed. Please don't 
mistake me; it is not that I object to play- 
ing parts that are usually called ‘“un- 

leasant," provided they are real and 

uman. That was what I liked so much 

about Lily Paradell, the ‘Mind-the- 
Paint-Girl." I could feel every line, every 
thought of that character. And I never 
really got to the end of her. At the last 
performance I could see more places for 
improvement than ever. 

As for my last failure, “The Rescuing 
Angel," by Clare Kummer, I see now that 
itis a wise rule for wives to take the ad- 
vice of their husbands. Mr. Ziegfeld is a 
wonderful judge of stage matters, and 
after seeing me in the part he begged me 
not to come into New York with the show. 


He told me I would fail, and I did. 


p REALLY sounds funny, I suppose, 

for an actress to be talking about her 
failures instead of her successes, but I’m 
willing to do it, because failure has taught 
me many things. Above all, I think it has 
taught me to appreciate the work of 
others. For example, I don’t think there 
is any actress in America who can com- 
pe with Mrs. Fiske. It seems incredi- 
le that she has been on the stage as long 
as she has, for she is just as fresh, just as 
vibrant, just as wonderful as she ever was. 
I know of no other actress, with the possi- 
ble exception of Ethel Barrymore, who 
can put the snap into lines that Mrs. Fiske 
can. It is marvelous the way her voice 
rings across the footlights id authority 
and perfect command of her part. 

Ethel Barrymore is also one of my fa- 
vorites. She has an extraordinary per- 
sonality, a magnetic quality that can 

ring a lump to my throat more quickly 
than almost any other actress I have seen. 

William Gillette and David Belasco 
seem to me the leaders among men of the 
theater. There have been times when I 
tingled with excitement when I watched 

llette in “Secret Service" and "'Sher- 
lock Holmes." As for David Belasco, say 
what you will about his dressing up his 
plays with artistic “bunk” and with too 
much detail, he remains the supreme man- 
ager of the theater. He has done more to 

ring out the best points of actresses and 
the best points of plays than any other 
Manager | have ever known. 

In other words, David Belasco is the 
Supreme salesman of the theater. Con- 
fronted with poor quality of “goods,” he 

brings out their best qualities and artis- 
tically conceals their poor ones. He 
Would naturally prefer to have the finest 
plays possible; but if he cannot obtain 
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Billie Burke made her début in the music halls of Vienna, and became a star 
when she was barely twenty. A few years ago she married Mr. Florenz Zieg- 


feld, Jr., the theatrical manager. 


Patricia, their little daughter, is ‘‘red- 


headed"' like her mother, whose ambition is to become the leading comedienne 
of the country by the time Patricia is old enough to go to the theater 


them, he does his best with inferior ma- 
terial. 

It sounds simple, but to play comedy 
really well is the most difficult thing in the 
theater. There are a few actresses, like 
Margaret Anglin, who have learned to be 
splendid comediennes by playing emo- 
tional rôles. But she has always declared 
that "emoshing" was not nearly as diff- 
cult as comedy. Unfortunately, that dis- 
cipline is beyond my reach. I simply can- 
not weep. 

The most difficult parts are light, fluf- 
fy little things, such as the róle in “The 
Runaway." if one lets even so much as 
one line “drop”—by dropping a line we 
mean failing to give it its proper value— 
the entire scene drops. Doe has to be 
keyed up to concert pitch all the time. 
That is why ability seems to me more 
necessary than good looks. I would a 
thousand times rather be clever than 
good-looking, and I think almost every 
other actress will say the same. 

Even in the movies people soon get 
tired of merely a pretty face. I realized 
that as soon as I went into that field. I 
haven't yet mastered the art of acting 


in pictures. First of all, they tell you to 
act. Then, when you act, they stop you 
and tell you not to forget to pose. They 
call it the silent drama, but if you could 
see and hear a picture being made you 
would call it the ‘‘bedlam drama." When 
the director isn't shouting at you, the 
carpenters are hammering, gongs are 
clanging, everybody is rushing around 
and yelling—what the French call a 
“tohu-bohu” indescribable. 

This being in pictures is the hardest 
kind of work. I mean literally hard. In 
making one scene for “The Land of 
Promise" I got about eight million bruises. 
And the worst of it is that there is no re- 
sponse, no audience to let you know how 
you are succeeding. 

I have hopes of realizing those ambi- 
tions I spoke of just now, high as they are. 
I have a feeling that there are at least 
symptoms of better technique in my work 
and I certainly hope that the symptoms 
are true, for it will be only nine years be- 
fore Patricia will be old enough to go to 
the theater and see her mother act—and 
nine years is a short time in which to be- 
come a great comedienne. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


An Accommodating Man 


AVON NEVIUS 
Assistant cashier of a bank in Washington, 
Mr. Nevius makes a business of looking after 
the convenience of customers of the bank. 
Some of his methods are described on this page 


VON NEVIUS is an assistant 
cashier in one of the leading 
banks in the city of Washing- 
ton, and is probably the most 
accommodating citizen in the 

nation’s capital. If you don’t believe this, 
the next time you’re in Washington just 
ask anybody. 

A few years ago Nevius was errand boy 
in the bank where he is now assistant 
cashier. Even as a lad he was noticeable 
for his courtesy and his willingness to 
pus himself out to be of service to some- 

ody else. When he became a paying 
teller, he acted as if he were the head of a 
committee for the advancement of bank 
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hospitality. He was pleasant and 
agreeable to wealthy customers, but 
his real specialty seemed to be 

ersons who were not familiar with 
banking: Elderly women of modest 
means discovered him to be a 
mine of patience. And he was not 
only courteous and accommodating 
but he applied brains to find out 
just how he could be of the most 
service to both the bank and its 
customers. 

It happens that Nevius was born 
with an exceptionally good mem- 
ory, which was of daily use to him 
at the teller’s window; but he hit on 
a means for systematizing his 
memory and making it many times 
more useful. He began to study the 
society columns of the Washington 
newspapers, because he knew that 
the als items in the society col- 
umns tell who are the prominent 
people arriving in Washington, and 
where they come from. And by 
watching these items, Nevius was 
able to decide whether certain 
checks presented at the window 
could be cashed without asking 
more or less embarrassing questions. 
Visitors from out of town, not well 
known in Washington, marveling 
at the offhand way Nevius cashed 
their checks without asking them to 

roduce mutual acquaintances, 
birthiarkis or other means of 
identification, were, naturally, flat- 
tered and vowed aways to deal 
at that bank in future. There 
breathes not a man with soul so 
dead that his vanity isn't stirred 
when a stranger cashes a check for 
him without a murmur. 

People often ask Nevius how he 
knows so much about them. His 
plan is simple: Let us say that he 
sees Mrs. J. T. Wolfsniff of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue enter the bank ac- 
companied by another woman, who, 
a few moments later comes to the 
tellr's window and presents a 
check, signed by her, “Myrtle La- 
vinia Bott.” Now, suppose that 
Nevius has already learned from 
scanning the society columns of the 
Washington newspapers that Mrs. 
Bott, of New York, is visiting Mrs. 
J. T. Wolfsniff; he has also learned from 
the same source that Mrs. Bott is the 
daughter of a Wall Street man known to 
be a millionaire, and that her husband, 
also, is a power in the financial world. The 
fact that she came into the bank with Mrs. 
Wolfsniff sufficiently identifies her as the 
woman she claims to be, Mrs. Wolfsniff be- 
ing personally known to the bank. Nevius 
has no hesitation about cashing the check. 

'The advantages of reading the local 
society items proved so valuable that 
Nevius began to scan such items in news- 
papers from six or seven other cities. It 
was all just so much twaddle to him, and 
pretty dull reading for a live man, but he 


stuck to it because it helped him at his 
job. Not long ago a man came in and 
wanted to cash a personal check on a San 
Francisco bank for five hundred dollars. 
He knew no one in Washington, and it 
looked as if he would have to wite to Cali- 
fornia for identification. Then Nevius 
happened to take a good look at his face 
and remembered something. 

"Were you married about a year ago?" 
he asked. 

"Yes," the man replied. 

“And was there a picture in the paper 
showing you and your wife and a pair of 

ogs? 

“Yes; Chow dogs they were.” 

“I know you now, and you can cash 
your check,” Nevius told him. “I noticed 

our picture at the time of your marriage 
because you resemble a friend of mine.’ 

Incidentally, he remembered he was the 
junior partner of a wealthy mining man. 

As rapidly as a new edition of the 'Con- 
gressional Directory" comes out Nevius 
studies the biographies in it as he would 
study a textbook. His reason is that a 
great many members of Congress deal at 
his bank, and he finds it advantageous to 
know all about them, so that when one 
comes up and introduces himself as Con- 
gressman Jabez Hicks, he can inquire, 
" Are you the same Jabez Hicks who used 
to be president of the Iowa State Senate 
the year of the big wind?" The Member of 
Congress is, of course, flattered to find a 

oung man who is so familiar with the 
igh spots in his great legislative career. 

Nevius looks up a man's record in the 
same spirit that would actuate him should 
he wish to know the past career of a man 
he was going to entertain in his home at 
dinner. T would be only common courtesy 
to show a guest that you know exactly 
who and what he is. 

And, whether we call it base flattery 
or just glorified courtesy, people like it. 
I don't know how many depositors at 
the bank where Nevius works are there 
as a direct consequence of his courtesy, 
but there must be an appreciable number. 

One morning a man appeared at the 
window where Nevius was standing an 
asked him to cash a check for thirty 
dollars, and he wanted the money all in 
one-dollar bills. A pile of brand-new 
one-dollar bills lay on the counter. Now, 
the serial numbers on a stack of new bills 
are always in regular order. The top 
number on this stack was, we'll suppose, 
114,664. Nevius took up a bunch o 
bills and noted that the last number was 
114,692—which meant that he was 
within two of having enough. Then he 
added two more, and without countin 
handed them over, saying jokingly: " 
know you're too busy to wait while 
count 'em." The man was so impress 
with this seemingly marvelous feat that 
he transferred his account to that bank. 

I mention this simply because it seems 
to show there are more ways than one 0 
making a favorable impression. 

FRED C. KELLY 


A $10,000-a-year Cook Teaching Sailors Her Trade 


EE, but you’ve got a nerve 
to allow me only a quarter of 
a pie!” 

nce Sam's jackies fre- 
quently exercise the preroga- 
tive of criticizing their cooking instructor, 
Mrs. Mary A. Wilson, who founded in 
Philadelphia the first Naval Cooking 
School in the country. But Mrs. Wilson, 
who was at one time personal chef to 
Queen Victoria, merely smiles with the 

boys or joins in their repartee. 

When, last June, Mrs. Wilson sacrificed 
a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year business to 
serve Uncle Sam without pay, it was from 
sheer love of doing things that nobody 
else could or would do. Born in New 
Orleans fifty-two years ago, she left her 
father’s big hotel, at the age of seventeen, 
to become apprentice cook in an estab- 
lishment where she would have to fight 
her own way. Here she served full three 
hard years, working long hours and 
acquiring painfully the knowledge of cook- 
ing. For eighteen years Mrs. Wilson 
studied cookery in various parts of Europe, 
eaming her way through a course in 
chemistry at Heidelberg University. Five 
years she spent as chef to the British 
Queen, residing at Buckingham Palace 
and accompanying the royal family on 
their journeys. 

“Queen Victoria,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
reminiscently, "embodied the ideals of 
democracy in her daily life. She was first 
a woman and mother, then a queen. Her 
tastes were simple, and the care and train- 
ing of her children constituted her great- 
est joy. She aimed to make her girls pro- 
ficient in the housewifely arts, and always 
refused to consider herself superior be- 
cause of having been born in a palace.” 

When the war broke out, Mrs. Wilson 
was at the head of a private normal school 
in Philadelphia, teaching institutional 
cooking to chefs and would-be chefs. 
After conducting this establishment in 
the same locality for eight years, she had 
arrived at the point where she could com- 
mand five dollars for a fifteen-minute les- 
son in the making of fancy confectionery. 
For a simple—almost childish—discovery 
m regard to making crisp pie crust with- 
out rekneading the scraps of dough, she 
was paid fifty dollars. Altogether, she 
had built up a business of about ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. It is hard to say 
whether thorough knowledge or unfailing 
cheerfulness brought the more money. 

But the Government needed help. The 
fate of Democracy was hanging in the 
balance. Commander Payne, of the 
United States Naval Home in the Quaker 
City, had evolved the idea of starting a 
school for cooks in connection with the 
mstitution for retired "old salts." But 
funds were not available for this work 
and, besides, no one before had ever pro- 
peed the innovation. But when Mrs. 

Vilson volunteered to take the class with- 
out pay, it was done; and on the fifth of 

une, 1917, forty jackies from League 

sland were assembled for instruction. 

Not only did this high priestess of 
geniality shut down her private school 
to devote her entire time to the work, 

but she even had to purchase supplies 

Tom time to time from her own pocket- 


book. She became obsessed with the idea 


of teaching young men to dish up the naval 
ration in the most palatable and econom- 
ical form. This was her gospel, her creed, 
her shibboleth. Every action was planned 
with a view toward doing this one thing 
as effectively as possible. 

The original equipment consisted of a 
rickety gas range, a well-worn cookstove, 
a few battered saucepans, a mixing spoon 
or two, and a scant stock of dishes, certain- 


ly most discouraging material with which* 


to open a twentieth century cooking school 
designed to interest young men. Mrs. 


Mrs. Wilson urges the students to mingle 
play with work, and they have developed 
ively class spirit, school.yells, and a jazz 
band of sixteen pieces. 

Mrs. Wilson contends that success in 
cooking depends upon better methods 
rather than better ingredients. ‘Less 


than one-half of one per cent of our food 
is wasted," she explained, with pardon- 
able pride. “Our store-keeping system is 
tbe best in the navy. Every ounce of food 
is weighed before going into the store- 
room and weighed before leaving. There 
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MRS. MARY A. WILSON 


A wonderful cook who is serving her country by teaching sailor 
boys how to cook. ‘‘The cook is more important than the captain,” 
is her variation of the phrase “an army crawls on its stomach” 


Wilson requisitioned the culinary equip- 
ment of her private school, and, as a con- 
sequence, has a collection of the most 
patriotic saucepans in the country. 
Classes, averaging about a hundred 
men, are kept from seven to nine weeks 
and thoroughly drilled in both the theory 
and practice of cookery. The students live 
in tents summer and winter, and are put 
through fifteen minutes of brisk calis- 
thenics every morning before breakfast. 
Each man must do everything for him- 
self, even to washing his own white duck 
suit. As a result of the self-made meals 
and training, not one case of illness has 
been reported, except that one man was 
stricken with a cold after severe exposure. 


is no chance for a slip-up anywhere. Not 
even a tiny potato is lost.” 

As a result of this woman’s pioneering, 
ground will be broken for the erection of 
school buildings in the nature of a culi- 
nary college. The step was decided upon 
by Rear Admiral Albert Ross, in charge 
of the United States Naval Instruction 
Schools, when he visited Mrs. Wilson’s 
class last January. 

“It is the most efficient organization 
of its kind I have ever inspected,” he said 
enthusiastically, “and a concrete tribute 
to the skill and scientifc accomplish- 
ments of Mrs. Wilson. The best bread I 
ever tasted was baked by two expert 
graduates of this school. 
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“Mrs. Wilson has wrought wonders. 
She has taken the naval ration and econ- 
omized on it, while giving the men more 
nutritive value than they ever had before. 
In some instances she has fed the men at 
a cost of only twenty-eight cents a day (the 
government allowance 1s forty-one cents), 

et has given them better food than has 
been customary under former conditions." 

After putting the first class on its feet, 
Mrs. Wilson opened a similar school in 
Boston, although eight instructors had 
failed to do the same thing. Leaving one 
of her graduates in charge of the six hun- 
dred men there, she returned to Philadel- 

hia, where she spends most of her time. 
Every month she visits the Boston school 
to see that enthusiasm does not lag. When- 
ever our Government establishes a naval 
base in France, it is only Mrs. Wilson's 


A 


N THURSDAY night, January 

17th, of this year, a star re- 

porter for the Detroit "Free 

ress" sat at his desk ponder- 

ing. He had been assigned the 

leading story for the next morning's paper. 

Doctor Garfield, national fuel adminis- 

trator, had issued his famous “five-day- 

factory-closing" order. To the reporter 

had been assigned the big local angle to 
the story. 

“How will the order affect Detroit? 
How many men will be thrown out of 
work? What will their wages be for the 
five days? How much manufactured 
product will be lost?" 

How was he to get the figures. He took 
up his telephone, called a number—and 
the next day the “Free Press" published 
complete figures on the extent to which 
the order affected Detroit. 

The afternoon newspapers checked back 
those figures and found that they were 
accurate to a fraction of one per cent. 

The man the reporter had called 
was seventy-seven years old! His 
name was William Stocking. And 
from his memory Mr. Stocking had 
given the reporter the figures so 
much desired, and had given them 
accurately. 

Incidents like this occur nearly 
every day in Detroit. For Mr. 
Stocking is a never failing en- 
cyclopzdia, a man known through- 
out the entire state, not because 
of his memory for facts of all sorts 
but also for an uncanny ability 
to derive conclusions and esti- 
mates from those figures. 

In 1910 the people of Detroit 
wanted to know the population 
of their city, the fastest-growing 
city in the United States. There 
had been no census in ten years. 
Mr. Stocking published an esti- 
mate of 460,000.  "Impossibly 
high!" exclaimed even the boast- 
ful citizens. But a few weeks la- 
ter, when the government census 
was taken, Mr. Stocking's figures 
were only a few thousand out of 
the way. 

His interest in figures began 


boys who are chosen for the Commissary 
Department. 

Mrs. Wilson is officially termed ‘the 
only woman in the world who can teach 
cooking to the navy." She standardizes 
her work with a thoroughness that would 
amaze the average housewife, and goes 
about it with unfailing cheerfulness. 
She takes very good care of her health 
and, at the age of fifty-two, is capable of 
working twenty hours a day if need. be. 
She does harder work and accomplishes 
far more than the average woman of 
thirty-five. Because she plans what she 
means to do, there is no accumulation of 
postponed tasks. Always she is on the 
lookout for something to commend in the 
other person, which in part is the secret 
of her happy life. The other part is en- 
thusiasm bout her chosen profession and 


an eagerness to learn better ways of doing 
things. 

“The cook is more important than the 
captain,” is her variation of the phrase 
an army crawls on its stomach. ‘Every 
man in this school can compare favorably 
with the best hotel chef in the city,” she 
adds, and Mrs. Wilson knows about insti- 
tutional chefs. 

"Have we had any failures?" she re- 
peated, in answer to a question. “Well, 
the Philadelphia school so far has turned 
out more than five hundred men. Three 
were sent back for further instruction. 
Only two were rejected altogether. I 
don't know why, but those two seemed 
temperamentally disinclined toward cook-. 
ing. The average figures up pretty well, 
but I have always regretted those two 
failures." F. H. HUBBARD 


Human Encyclopedia 


when he was twelve years old. At the age of 
sixteen he knew the vote of every state and 
nearly every congressional district in the 
country. Since then, year after year, he 
has computed statistics and made esti- 
mates, and year after year they have been 
accurate. The accuracy of his work has 
become a passion with him. During the 
last twenty years his figures have not 
once been successfully controverted. 

He has earned his fame by hard work, 
careful study, constant observation, and 
most of all by his ambition to be the best- 
informed man in Michigan on material 
facts. His ambition was stimulated back 
in the early nineties, when James Scripps, 
one of the greatest newspaper men in 
Michigan, said to him, am always 


looking in newspaper work for a man who 
can do some one thing a little better than 
anybody else." 

At that time Mr. Stocking had the repu- 
tation of being one of the best all-round 
newspaper men in the state. He decided 


WILLIAM STOCKING 


One of the most useful citizens in Detroit. 
useful, not only because he knows so much, but be- 
cause he understands how to render his knowledge 
of practical value to the business men of the city 


He is 


to be the very best in one particular field: 
the field of facts. From that day the gath- 
ering of facts became almost an obsession 
with him. For years he made. regular 
visits over the entire city of Detroit, 
watching the growth of every industry, 
the erection of every new building. ii 
there were no street cars into the new 
manufacturing districts, he would walk 
for miles through the growing region. 
He always walked to his newspaper work, 
taking a different street each day, just to 
study the growth of the town. 

He knows every step of Detroit’s prog- 
ress from a country town of seventy-five 
thousand to a city of nearly a million in- 
habitants. Every imaginable figure on 
that growth is down in black and white 
in his great files. M 

For Mr. Stocking doesn't believe in 
keeping all his facts in his mind. “The 
next best thing to knowing a thing is to 
know where to find it,” is the way he ex- 
plains the existence of his scaparium, in 
» which ‘are facts and figures on 

nearly every conceivable subject, 

local, state and national. f 

In Detroit, Mr. Stocking 5 
known as “statistician and his- 
torian” of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. In reality he is much 
more than that. He is the city’s 
encyclopedia of facts, the keeper 
of Detroit’s ever-changing history, 
the chronicler of the city’s great 
growth. . 

Day after day he sits at his desk 
andanswers inquiries from all parts 
of the world. What are the exports 
from the district? What are the 
average daily wages of different 
classes of labor? How many De- 
troiters own their homes? Ís the 
tax rate going up or down? How 
many miles of paved streets 1n 
Detroit? How many Republican 
votes are there in the city? Such 
questions he answers every day. 
Twice the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica has used his article on Detroit. 

He has one ideal in his work— 
it is to give out dependable an 
accurate information. 

HOWARD R. MARSH 
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Munitions of Health 
The nation’s strength must be built at the home table 


There never was a time when Americans needed their full 
measure of energy and endurance as they need it today. If p 
you are to fulfil your own daily task and carry your fair share le 
of the national burden, you need above all things health and 
physical vigor. You need the constant reinforcement of a 
nourishing and properly balanced diet. You should eat a good 
soup every day. There is nothing that will simplify your 
daily food problems better than 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It is a balanced combination of nourishing food in a most tempting and j 
easily digested form. is 

In this inviting soup we include choice potatoes, tender carrots and sweet | 
yellow turnips—daintily diced. Also Dutch cabbage, Country Gentleman 
corn, small peas and baby lima beans. We add parsley, celery, E 
juicy green okra, a fine tomato puree, a hint of leek, onion and id 
sweet red peppers, beside barley, rice and alphabet macaroni—all 

lended with an invigorating stock f 

made from selected beef. d 
Let your grocer bring you a dozen ia 
of this wholesome 
strength-giving 
soup and never 
without it. 
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FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME 
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The Welch Way—and 


the Way It Works 


SQ EAK-LOADS? 


and 


They bother everybody. Rush, 
hurry, and overtime—none of which make 
| for thoroughness and accuracy and satisfaction. 


But the chances are that the peak-loads in your 


ES business aren't as bad as those faced at certain 


seasons by The Welch Grape Juice Co.— which 


must crowd into a season of twenty-one days the making of 
thousands of tons of Concords into millions of gallons of Welch's. 


Nevertheless the whole job—in- 
cluding a figuring and bookkeeping 
task commensurate with the manu- 
facturing problem—is kept right up 
to schedule by keenly intelligent 
handling. 


In the grape-harvesting period 
Welch's receives hundreds of tons of 
grapes every day — delivered by 
wagon and by rail from various 
nearby points. An account must be 
kept with each grower; and each 
record must show (for each car) the 
number of loads, number of trays, 
gross and net pounds— proven. Bur- 
roughs Machines compile these rec- 
ords rapidly, accurately and legibly; 
and, as Mr. W. B. Lindsay (the 
Welch Co.'s executive accountant) 
says: "with a saving of time hardly 
believable unless experienced.” 


Other uses of Burroughs Machines 
in these offices are not less interest- 
ing. Burroughs records show daily 
the stock on hand, by sizes, in more 
than fifty storage warehouses; and 
show sales records, distributed by 
cases, totals, and dollars-value. An 
ingenious system of cash-records, 


with columns totaled on completion 
of entry,is kept by the same machine. 
And, naturally, a Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machine posts the Welch 
ledgers. 


The work for the seven Burroughs 
Machines used in these offices is 
definitely scheduled, so that varying 
quantities of work cause no confu- 
sion, no loss of time, no falling behind 
in records, reports or postings. 
Definite methods of operation permit 
shifting work on short notice—for 
the simple Burroughs methods per- 
mit almost any clerk to do the work 
of another, and the work is always 
uniform, always correct and up to 
date. Team-work on Burroughs 
Machines furnishes a very satis- 
factory answer to all the Welch 


Company's difficult accounting 

problems. 

More Than a Hundred Burroughs 
Models 


There are more than 100 models of Burroughs 
figuring and bookkeeping machines, fitted to all 
kinds of business. Consult your telephone book 
or your banker for the address of the nearest of the 
189 Burroughs offices in the United States and 
Canada. Burroughs offices are maintained in the 
principal cities abroad. 
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Corn 


Puffs 
Bubbles of Hominy 


Raindrop Size—Queen of All the Dainties 


This is to lovers of Puffed Grains who have overlooked Corn 
Puffs. And to others who are missing this delight. 

This is not whole corn. It is pellets of hominy, puffed to 
raindrop size. It is airy bubbles, sweet and toasted, flimsy, crisp 
and flavory. 

Toasted corn, you know, has the finest flavor ever attained in 
a grain food. i 

Here is inner corn that’s super-toasted by an hour of fearful 
heat. So the flavor is multiplied. 

Then the tiny pellets are steam-exploded—puffed to eight 
times former size. Thus the toasted corn becomes thin globules, 
ready to crush at a touch. 

There is nothing like them. You will be amazed that such 
fascinating morsels can be made from corn alone. 


All Shot from Guns 


Corn Puffs—like all the Puffed Grains—are made by Prof. 
Anderson’s process. All are shot from guns. Every food cell is 
exploded, so that every atom feeds. 

You are learning more of corn in these days. Don’t overlook 
this supreme corn creation. 


Puffed Corn  Puffed 
i Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Rice 
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Seven Good Things 
Coming Out of 
the War 


(Continued from page 26) 


| the sacrifice of personal aims for some 


| this chastened power, is 


Great Duty. And when the war is over 
and these shousands of young men return 
towork, and all this disciplined enthusiasm, 
ured into our 
civil life, it is going to be the greatest 
tonic America ever had. It will put health 
into the soul of this country. 

And not only the soldiers themselves 
but the rest of us are doing what we don’t 


| like to do. There are the Mothers. Do 


you suppose a mother wants to bring up 

er boy, work and pray over him, love 
and nurture him, agonize and sacrifice for 
him, just to have him, in the rose time of 


| his young manhood, die in the trenches? 


She surely did not “raise her boy to be a 
soldier,” but she’s letting him go, just the 
same—and smiling about it, too! A mil- 
lion mothers in America are getting toa 
higher spiritual plane, are being enriched 
with a nobler life, because of the Great 
Sacrifice. 

And Dad, the all-too-neglected Old 
Man, what of him? When he worked 
twenty-five years just to give his boy a 
better chance than he himself had, when 
he had sent him through college, and had 
the business all in shape for the boy to 
enter, did he like it when suddenly called 
upon to set all these hopes aside? He did 
not. But he's doing it. And looking 
pleasant! He's even throwing out his 
chest and bragging, at the club. 

That's discipline. And out of discipline 
comes nobility. 

What is true of the Soldier Boys and 
their parents, and of this and that indi- 


| vidual or group, is true of the nation as a 


whole. America will come out of this ena 
gle not the same nation she went in. We 
shall have had our baptism of fire. As we 
emerged from the Revolution with a real- 
ization of Liberty, and from the Rebellion 
with a realization of Union, so shall we 
emerge from this trial with a realization 
of Duty and Humanity. We shall be a 
saner and a more adult nation, purged of 
extravagance, more expert in the organi- 
zation of democracy. We shall not only 
make the world safe for democracy, but 
we shall make democracy safe for the 


world. 
The Death of Alcohol 
AND this war is hurrying the death of 
Alcohol. 


The conscience of the country has long 


| pee against the use of alcohol as a 


everage. At first the campaign against 


| it was gh pi saesigaing type, of the days 
J 


| of John B. 


ough and T. S. Arthur. And 


| so it went on, gradually growing in its 


character, until finally science joined in 
the campaign against the common enemy. 
Life insurance companies, physical cul- 
turists, and the medical profession took 
up the fight. But still the wave of prog- 
ress hesitated. 

Then came the great Danger! The war 


2 | brought home to us with stunning effect 
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ROBT BURNS 
Invincible 1O¢ 
(Exact Si 


Size ) 


You Caves 
of men who smoke ‘too much!” 


“you smoke too much," 
my better-half protest- 
ed. But wife o' mine spoke 
just too late, for I had made 
a change the week before. 


“The trouble was—not 
is," I made reply. “True, 
my cigars have been too 
strong. But now, my dear, 
I’ve turned my back on 
smoking of that kind and 
taken up mild Robert Burns 
instead. 


“No more for me, those 
harsh cigars that storm my 
thoughts and nerves and 
breed regret. My tactful 


Robert Burns treats nerves 
with due respect. He's 
wondrous mild — yet with 
a vigorous kind of mildness, 
too, which says, as plainly 
as tobacco can, ‘I’m 
Cuban born.’” 


* * * 


Yes, Robert Burns’ 
Havana filler gives him fine 
flavor. Special curing gives 
that Havana rare mildness. 
The neutral Sumatra wrap- 
per helps that mildness. 


A mild cigar for modern 


men, in short, is Robert 
Burns! 


“Have you tried one lately? 


GENERAL CIGAR CO. INC. 


Robt 2 
Burns 


10¢ and 2 for 25* 


DEALERS: If your distributor does 
not carry Robert Burns, write us. 


119 WEST 40T" STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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the need of the censervation of manhood. 
We saw that we could not afford, for any 
matter of ease or self-indulgence, to trifle 
with what meant life or death to a na- 
tion's efficiency. 

Already one nation of the world has 
reached the moral adulthood where its 
soldiers and sailors are safeguarded from 
Alcohol, an enemy worse than a hostile 
cannon. And war, which seems to be 
entirely evil, is actually, doing more to 
save the coming generations of Americans 
than anything else had accomplished. 


The Spirit of Unity 


THERE is a greater spirit of Unity in 
this country to-day than at any other 
period in its history. Men’s hearts are 
fused as never before. There is no North, 
no South. Our people are One, in a new 
and exalted sense. 

Capital and Labor are laying aside their 
ancient, and for the most part artificial, 
hostilities. Men of Big Business have 
hurried to the Nation’s service. Samuel 
Gompers, speaking for the laborers, has 
given unqualified support. High and low, 
nch and poor, are responding to the 
country’s call. The millionaire’s son and 
the janitor’s boy keep step side by side in 
the ranks. 

Under the shadow of Danger, democra- 
cy is realizing itself. The college graduate 
and the cowpuncher share the same blan- 
ket, eat of the same stew, and side by side 
offer their breasts to the same bullets. 

Rich man and poor, learned and igno- 
rant, will come back from this war with a 
truer understanding of each other. Un- 
real and unwholesome distinctions will 
find no place amongst us. The walls be- 
tween the classes will be leveled. Caste 
shall disappear, even the marks of it, 
beaten out upon the anvil of war, melted 
in the blast of the Common Danger. 


Religion—the Common Good 


ND we shall emerge from this war a 

more religious people. 

For the gist of what is good in religion 
is a sense of the Common Good. It is a 
realization that there is something greater, 
higher, more authoritative in my life than 
my individual welfare. And that little 
life takes on dignity, nobleness and divin- 
ity only when it is consecrated to the 
Common Good. 

'The soldier boys are coming back with 
a knowledge of at Gh a Great Cause means, 
with a feeling of the worth-whileness of 
great principles, and with that spiritual 
adjustment which makes men heroes. 

he Common Good! It has sprung 
suddenly into miraculous dominance. It 
has silenced the voice of partisanship. 
It has turned the idle woman of sociéty 
into an earnest laborer. It has descended 
upon the striking labor union with a 
sobering sense of responsibility. It has 
brought to the capitalist a sense of his 
stewardship. It has stuffed the coffers 
of the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 
It has taken over the railroads. It has 
plucked the first-born from families and 
sent them to camp and battle, with no 
draft riots nor considerable opposition. 
It has made housewives skimp and save. 
It has made offices cold and theaters dark 
one day in the week. It has touched us all, 
with its Ithuriel wand, and we have risen 


FC TORS passing 
through the Heinz 
establishment |there are 
over fifty thousand every 
year| are always inter- 
ested in this scene—the 
bottling of pickles. The 
neat, white caps and 
uniforms of the girls, 
the daintiness andclean- 
liness of the tables, the 
skill and quickness dis- 
played, and the delicious 
appearance of the foods 
—all bring forth smiles 
and nods of approval. 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTCO 


ONE QUART 


Ef 


Vinegars 
In bottles filled and sealed in the HEINZ establishment 
All vinegar is sour. Most vinegars are sour and nothing else. 
Some, however, possess an exquisite delicacy of flavor and aroma 
that give distinction to every dish on which they are used. Good 
vinegar is a matter of good materials, skill in making and proper 
aging. All Heinz Vinegars are made of the choicest materials and 
aged in wood for at least one year. 

The excellence of Heinz Pickles and Sauces—recognized by 
everyone — is largely due to the use of Heinz Pure Vinegars. You 


can now buy these same vinegars in bottles filled and sealed in 
the Heinz establishment, which guarantees their purity and quality. 


Three kinds: Malt, White, Cider, in pints, 
quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed 
in Canada 
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To the People of Germany 
they said: 


nur deutfhe Erzeugniffe zu vermenden 
und dadurd die deutihe Indufteie gu unterftiiben. 
Deshalb verwendet fiir eure photographifden Fwete 
nur óeutfd)e Kameras, deutfhe Platten und Filme, 
deuthhe Papiere! Wer die €rgcugníffe der feindlidyen 
JIndufteie tauft ftárft dfeWietfhaftstcaftunfrerFeinde 


Deutfd)e, mertt eud 


für alle Seiten, daf mit eurer taterftütsung die ameri: 
tanífd» englifhe Rodat -Gefellfhaft fion vor dem 
Rriege mit Amerita tund 50 Millionen Mart auf 
die Rriegeanlciben unferer einde zeidhnen tennte ! 


€s gibt feine deutfhen ,Robate" 
Rodal als Cammelname für photographifthe €t: 
geugmiffe ift falfd unà beaeidnet nur die Sabritate 
der €aftman Robot Company. Wer von einem 
Rodat fpricdt und nur allgemeineine photogeaphifaye 
Ramera meint, bedentt nicht, Safer mit derWeiters . 
verbreitung diefesWories dic deutfhe Induftcie 
gugunften der amerifanifd-englifcen fhãdigt. 


Verband Deutfdyer 
Amateurphotographen s Dereine. 


Berlin- Steglity, im Oktober 1917 
Belfort Strafe 13 


Auefunft in allen Liedbaberpbot: aphen « Rngelegenbeiten werd 
bereitwilligh erteilt. 


The illustration shows a pamphlet signed by the 
ee Fg ras Amateur Photographers’ 
S s dated Berlin, October, 1917 ; 
S i - It 
reproduced from a photographic copy lately Pici 


Jn this country. i ull 1$ given on 
n his I 1c translation in f g 
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-If it isn't an Eastman 
it isnt a Kodak! 


A translation of the circular in full is as follows: 


“It is the duty of every German to use only Ger- 
man products and to patronize thereby German 
industry. Therefore, use for photographic purposes 
only German cameras, German Dry Plates and 
German papers. Whoever purchases the products 
of enemy industries strengthens the economic 
power of our enemies. 


‘‘Germans! Remember for all times to come 
that with the aid of your patronage the American- 
English Kodak Co. subscribed before the war with 
the United States, the round sum of 50,000,000 
marks of war loans of our enemies! 


‘There are no German ‘Kodaks’. ‘(‘Kodak’ as a 
collective noun for photographic products is mis- 
leading and indicates only the products of the 
Eastman Kodak Co.) Whoever speaks of a ‘Kodak’ 
and means thereby only a photographic camera, 
does not bear in mind that with the spreading of 
this word, he does harm to the German industry in 
favor of the American-English.”’ 


Df it isn't an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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REGULAR EXERCISE 


for GOOD-LOOKING Hair 


"wie 


CALPS do need exercise. They need it regu- 

larly—if they are to support and sustain healthy, 
well-kept hair, instead of listless, straggly, "*don't- 
care" hair that falls out, causing worries and regret. 

This necessary exercise can best be accomplished 
by shampooing and massage. By shampooing, we 
mean, of course, the proper kind of shampooing, 
as outlined in the directions for using PACKER'S 
TAR SOAP. 

First, finger-tip the foamy, pine-tar lather into 
your scalp, gently but firmly. 


After a thorough massage, leave the lather on 
for ten minutes or more with benefit —before rins- 
ing it off with warm water and drying the hair with 
a towel. 

Now see how much fresher, how much more 
brisk and pliant your scalp feels after this exer- 
cise with soothing, healing, healthful *PACKER's." 

Consider also the benefit—both immediate and 
ultimate—which comes to the hair, as a logical 
result of this regular, systematic scalp-exercise. 
Send 10c for sample half-cake. 


Our Manual, “The Hair and Scalp— Modern Care and Treat- 
ment," contains 36 pages of practical information. A post- 
card request brings you a copy. 


PACKER'S TAR SOAP 
“Pure as the Pines" 


Packer's Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and 
attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 


up, no more quarreling competitors, but 
knightly companions in the service of the 
Common Good 


Ideale— 


THIS war is bringing to clearer light the 
necessity of Ideals. For, after all, it is a 
war of Ideals, and that side whose Ideals 
are truer, sounder and more in line with 
eternal truth will conquer. In the end 
Truth always is victorious—" the eternal 
years of God are hers." 

For it is not true, what that chief 
scoundrel and cad of Europe, Frederick 
the Great, said—that God 1s on the side 
of the heaviest battalions. Rather He is 
on the side of the truest Ideals. 

Ideals are all we are fighting for in thjs 
war. We want no territory, no indem- 
nity, no military glory, no prestige, no 
vengeance. All we want is Janice: We 
mean that peace, law and order shall be 
established in the ends of the earth. 

That is the reason we are preparing so 
thoroughly. We are raising armies and 
building navies, not for this war alone 
but for all time if necessary. We shall 
not quit nor sign a peace treaty until our 
Ideals are realized. : 


Humanity 


"THIS is the first war in history where 
Humanity, the world as a whole, has 
been sensed. The very greatness of the 
German threat has roused the world to an 
appreciation of the oneness of its interests. 

n a world governed by separate nations, 
each rivaling the other in armament, war 
comes naturally; just as it would come in 
the United States between New York and 
Pennsylvania, if there were no central 
Government. And just as the United 
States Government keeps war out of the 
States, so only a World Government, of 
some kind, will keep war out of the world. 

This war is moving us rapidly toward 
that very goal. Never before were so 
many nations allied in a single purpose. 
When the Union composed of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Portugal, Japan, 
China and the United States wins this 
struggle, the world will find itself alread 
almost a United States of the World. 
When the representatives of these nations 
meet in council to arrange the treaty of 
peace, it will be not far from the Parlia- 
ment of Man. 

This is what, at bottom, we are all 
fighting for. President Wilson has de- 
clared over and over again that somehow 
there must come as a result of this con- 
flict an agreement among nations that 
shall forever preclude such an outburst 
of lawless savagery as Prussian Militarism 
has made. The same sentiment has been 
expressed repeatedly by British and 
French statesmen. Even the German 
Chancellor has stated that such a con- 
summation is to be wished, although he 
considers it impossible of realization. 

This, to my mind, is the most tremen- 
dous gain that shall come from this war. 
We are realizing the solidarity of human- 
ity. We are developing the Human Nerve. 

are coming to World Consciousness. 
Never more can any nation live unto itself. 

Out of this great war we shall come, 
realizing at last the truth of that saying 
of Elihu Burnt: 

“Above all nations is humanity.” 


The American Magazine 


GMC Trucks Are Bringing 
Us the Necessities of Life 


ACK on the farm the crops that 
are to feed us flourish under the 
arts of modern agriculture. 


Cultivating the soil is the first big 
problem in feeding this nation, and 
nations across the sea. 


The next big problem is getting these 
things to eat from the source of 
supply to the consumer. 


It’s a bigger problem now than ever. 
Clogged with traffic, the great arteries 


G MC Samson 
Farm Tractor— 
also made by 
General Motors 
Truck Company 


TO THE GROUND 
* 


of rail transportation are struggling 
to bear the load. 


Every traffic auxiliary must be called 
on. So GMC Trucks are shoulder- 
ing a big share. 


GMC Trucks are breaking through 
the barriers and bringing to man, 
woman and child the things they need. 


GMC Trucks are built to meet the 
demands of heaviest traffic in this 
new age of transportation. 


Every GMC is road tested. 
Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Mich. 
Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 
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How Big Should the Gasoline Tank Be? 


A Motoring Question that Demonstrates Franklin Economy 


Suppose you could fill the gasoline tank only once 
—with 270 miles to go; how big should the tank be? 


“It depends on how much gasoline the car burns 
up"—would naturally be your answer to this question. 


Exactly; and your answer leads directly to the 
reason why the Franklin is the most economical fine 
car in America. 


The Story Told by the 


Gasoline Tanks 
The Franklin Car (the one on the left in the above 


picture), because it is scientifically free from unneces- - 


sary weight, runs 270 miles on its gasoline tank capac- 
ity of 1334 gallons. This is at the rate of 20 miles to 
the gallon. 


The average heavy car (on the right), to run the 
same distance, would require a cumbersome gasoline 
tank holding 27 gallons—at the rate of only 10 miles 
to the gallon. 


Why? 


Simply because of the mechanical law—as old as 
the ages—that weight requires power in proportion 
to move it. And the more power needed, the more 
gasoline consumed. Wherever there is excessive weight, 


there is friction, wear and drag—and it always shows 
up in the gasoline tank. 


Weight Means Waste 


This question of motor car weight has made people 
think. The vital national need of the times is econo- 
my—in motoring as in everything—and the average 
heavy and rigid car is handicapped in its attempt to 
comply with the demand. It is bound to use extra fuel 
moving its own excessive weight, while the easy roll- 
ing, Scientific Light Weight Franklin, with its flexible 
construction, delivers the maximum force of its fuel 
into actual mileage. 


Light Weight Means Tire Economy 


The same fundamentals decide tire-results. Heavy 
weight and rigidity pound out tires before their time. 
Franklin Light Weight and Flexibility allow them to 
deliver their full mileage. 


Motorists are no longer blind to the handicaps of 
weight. 'They are aware that they may be expressed 
in terms of dollars and cents, and people today are 
not throwing money away, in the upkeep costs of a 
wasteful motor car. They are demanding motor car 
efficiency that at least is comparable to the Franklin 
facts of daily performance— 


20 Miles to the gallon of gasoline— instead of 10 
10,000 Miles to the set of tires—instead of 5,000 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“I’m the Only Mother This Child's Ever Had," by Witt C. BEALE 


"Tm the Only 
Mother This Child's 
Ever Had" 


(Continued from page 42) 


evening meal the thought of this bad place 
inthe road came to her. She ignored it. La- 
teritobtruded again. The town had always 
depended upon her to notify them of such 
mishaps. Well, let it! What had the town 
done for her? But the thing persisted; the 
habits of heart could not be killed so easily. 
Still, she temporized. The shore road was 
never used much, she reflected, except to 
make quick connection with the railroad. 
But somehow the thing seemed now to 
stand for some definite crisis in her travail 
s A And, finally, she drove herself 
orth. 


N SHE came up to the spot she saw 
that a great rent had been torn from 
the side of the road, and stepping to the 
edge she looked down on the beach. A 
strange, boulder-like splotch loomed be- 
low and she hurriedly begat to scramble 
down until she stood, her hand on her 
breast, staring at the black mass embedded 
in the ooze. She went all around it. It 
was an automobile, well-nigh bottom up. 
She knelt and groped about it. There was 
no sign of —of anything there. 

She started to climb back to the road 
agin—when something stopped her, 
something that tugged rather at her heart 
than at mere physical consciousness. She 
started on again—and again stopped. 
She must have heard something. She went 
deliberately back to the wreck to see. 
Finally it came again—the merest thread 
of sound now—thin, querulous. All the 
fury of feeling pent up for the last few 
weeks drove through her being with a 
living, looding rush. For such an appeal 
B McCann would have demolished 

ingdoms. She knelt down, tense, every 
fiber strung, divinely alive, divinely recep- 
tive, 

Then the sound came again, and she 
stood up in the brawling wind and flung 
back her head, her whole body eager in 
the consciousness that God had given 
to her a surpassing overshare of bodily 
strength, and that down in the wreck was 
a little child. The exposed machinery 
offered nothing and she went back and 
smashed and tore a hole in the top large 
enough to lean in. Pinned in, down below, 
she felt what she knew to be a little body. 

She groped for a flat stone and bur- 
towed with fury down under one corner of 
the embedded top. She ripped off every 
shred of cloth, and her hands worked in and 
down to the framework below. She fas- 
tened both hands upon the part that was 
sunk in the mud, and tried to lift it, but 
the suction and the weight held it down. 
She tried again—and stirred the mass 
somewhat. Again—desperately! The 
top sucked up a little and then dragged 
her down. 

She straightened up—desperate. Again, 
faintly, came up a little plait. 

Jule McCann lifted her face to the sky, 
her hair all wild. “Gawd,” she groaned, 
you've given me all this body, all this 


Shavin 


"This set contains a Durham-Duplex 
Razor with white American ivory 
handle, safety guard, stropping at- 
tachment and package of three 
Durbam-Duplex double-edged 
blades (6 sbaving edges), all in a 
handsome leather kit. Get it from 
your dealer or from us direct for 
one dollar. 


Y A — 
edge.ai 
The old-fashioned razor is the 


best razor ever made— 
EXCEPT the Durham-Duplex— 
The Durham-Duplex operates 


on the same principle as the 
old-fashioned razor—it has the 
correct, diagonal stroke. The 
blades are hollow-ground— 
longer, stronger and keener 


than any blade on earth. 


BUT— 


Every Durham-Duplex blade 
has double the shaving edge of 
the old-fashioned razor. And 
it is absolutely SAFE for any- 
one to shave with anywhere. 


. And NEW blades cost only a 


few cents each, 50 cents for a 
package of five. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COs 


190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


CANADA ENGLAND FRANC 
43Victoria Street 27ChurchStreet 56 Rue de Paradis 
Toronto Sheffield Paris 
T 80 
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HELP THE NATION SAVE 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION 


Make from*3000** tot 5000 a year for 
YOURSELF 


$150,000,000.00 worth of tires like these were prematurely cast aside last year. 

The old, worn out tires illustrated above are actual photographs taken at a Haywood 
Tire Repair Station. These tires were reconstructed and put again into commission. Each 
one has since given from 3,000 to 5,000 more mileage. Thisisa work of real conservation, 

The need is for more Haywood T'ire Repair Stations, where such work as this—taking old 
tires like those shown here, making them like new; keeping going tires in condition. There 
are now only 4,000 Haywood Stations in opera- 
tion, but these are doing a wonderful work. This 
number is not ample to take care of the Country's 
need for efficient tire repairing and tire recon- 
struction. 


10,000 to 15,000 Haywood Tire Repair Stations 
are Needed 


The $150,000,000.00 worth of automobile 
tires prematurely cast aside last year could all 
have been saved, repaired, reconstructed, put 
again into service and the original investment in 
them made to yield nearly double. Think what 
this saving in tires would mean applied to Liber- 
ty Bonds, the Red Cross~the War Chest. To- 

ay when we are saving food, saving fuel, saving every atom 
of everything that can be saved, even to saving daylight, this 
waste in tires must be stopped. 

'The success of Haywood Tire Repair Stations even in nor- 
mal times, is phenomenal. The quality of work Haywood 
Stations are able to do, the business that follows as a result, 
and the big earnings of these Stations has thrilled red-blooded, am- 
bitious men in all parts of the country to open and operate Hay- 
wood Repair Stations; become a link in a chain of service which has 
gradually extended its usefulness until it is a National Institution. 
NOW —there was never a more opportune tirne to open a Haywood 
Repair Station than at the present. Automobile tires are advancing 
in price. Within the past year the price of tires has increased 42%. In 
April the government ordered a curtailment of crude rubber of more 
than half the normal supply. The automobile owner is facing a tire crisis. 
Tires in use right now if properly cared for—taken to a Haywood Station, 

|, reconstructed, put in condition the Haywood way, would solve the problem. 

Man alive, start one of these Hay wood Tire Repair Stations in your locality. 
Answer this advertisement. 

Oldham, who is 59 years old, earned $2,200.00 in four months. 

Gibbard, whose photo appears here, is beyond middle age. Read what hesays: 
“This is the first time men of middle age have had an equal chance with 
younger men.” 

icks says. "Just a year in the business and doing $400.00 to $450.00 per week at a good profit.” 

No town is too small in which to start a Haywood Station. 

When you write me I will give you all the facts. I have a big interesting book to send you. A 
book about tires. It tells all about them. How they are repaired by the Haywood method—ex- 
plains this business—gives inside figures and profit, gives actual proof of success—letters of others 
who are now operating Haywood Stations making big money. What these men have done 
and are doing you 
cando. $3,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year is 
conservative. You 
can see business 
around you—every- 
where there are au- 
tomobiles there are 
tires that need re- 
pairing. You know 


Better Off 
Said 


Fill in Gibbard that. All you do is 
e It is like - open a aywood 
the one Gibbard , Station, let it be 
It brought him success, justi- known, and auto- 
She publie steemant pe au- k mobile owners e 

which appeared in one of our come to you anc 

nationsi add 98 reprot nae. welcome the service 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
772N. Capitol Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


GENTLEMEN 
Scientific Tire Repair Service and details of your 
co-operative plans. 


pS” oe À— d-- 


you bring to them. 
f you haven't seen 
the ‘Sign of the man 
in the machine” 
there is a big oppor- 
tunity awalting you. 
Sign the coupon and 
mail it today or send 
& postcard or letter. 


M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 


: Please send full particulars of your 


M. Haywood, Pres. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY 
772 N. Capitol Ave. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


strength, and I've cursed it. It's kept me 
from everything I wanted myself, but let 
me—oh, let me have it all now!" 

She wound her hands about the em- 
bedded supports again, bent to it, and 
pom every fiber of her wonderful 

ody. Slowly the mass warped up out of 
the muck—up—and up. Bowed low, she 
crushed a shoulder under it to hold it, and 
laboriously struggled until her back bore 
the burden. With one hand she dragged 
the little bundle out and rolled it clear, 
cleared herself, and fell back, panting. 

. The child, by some reason of changed 
conditions, was crying painfully. She 
caught it to her breast and stumbled up 
the slope to the road, and—the wailing 
died suddenly down. The long dark way 
to the house far away from the shore was 
a way of salvation to Jule McCann. 
Bruised and tom and disheveled in body, 
her heart had softened and gone to water 
at the feel of the little waif on her breast, 
and in the peace of her righted soul she 
blessed it in gratitude. 


A THE house they hurriedly took the 
little bundle, and kindly hands hustled 
Jule McCann out into the kitchen to 
minister to her needs. She sat down obe- 
diently and submitted to gentle atten- 
tions. Then, suddenly, she snatched away 
her bruised hands and stood erect like 
some heroic statue with life dawning 
through it. Inside, the child, divested of 
its wrappings, was crying again, and the 
plaintive babble seemed to focus around 
a baby-attempt at a single word—an evi- 
dent dear achievement—a name. Jule 
McCann swept aside the startled people 
and strode into the inner room. A woman 
was working over the child, tenderly. 

'" He's crying for his mother," she be- 
gan, and stopped—wonder-bound before 
a majestic vision. — . 

Jule McCann caught the child from her 
arms and crushed it to her breast. “It’s 
me he wants! It's me—me—me! I'm the 
only mother this child's ever had." 

She stood, a living, breathing, wonder- 
ful madonna! And the watchers gazed at 
her almost in awe. 

The doctor, the United Company's 
doctor, came out of the little bedroom 
from attendance on the injured driver 
and stared at the little waif in surprise. 
Once, in the winter, Jule McCann had 
dragged him out to the little house to 
attend the child in some simple ailment, 
and now he recognized the little dark 
head. He touched softly a bruise among 
the curls. 

“This little chap seems all right but 
this. Let me look him over, Jule." He 
drew her to one side. ‘There was another 
passenger in that car, Jule, a woman you 
probably know. Someone said she was 
about to be married, but—" He shook 
his head. He gazed into her eyes in gen- 
tle comprehension. ‘“‘You’d better get 
ready to take the baby back home. 
eig his career now will be up to you 


or keeps." 

Jule McCann stared at him and her 
face held the touch of sacred things upon 
it. She went out slowly. And there, in the 
great, wind-swept spaces, she turned her 
face to the sky, stretched out her hands, 
and her voice came, low, but intense: 
“Gawd, for these last few weeks—I'm 
sorry. Forgive me for 'em, Gawd. I'm 
tryin’ again." 


— 


al" 


(I) As for her who desires beauty. 
(2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with oil of palm and oil o] olives. 
(3) There cause to flourish these ointments — the skin. 


(4) As for oil of palm and oil of olives, there is not their like for 
reviving, making sound and purifying the skin. 


fiplenetory Note — At the right is a translatio of the — 
story of palm and olive oils written in thehieroAlyphics of. 

3000 years ago. The characters and hhe translation are J 
correctly shown according to the present day 1 
the subject. Read hieroàlyphics down, and to "the rahe 
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The E Back 
‘of Modern Beauty 


EN the royal women off 
ancient Egypt learned the’ 
value of Palm and Olive oils mE 
made a discovery to whic 
users owe Palmolive. 


For this famous soap contains thee 
Same rare oils, the luxury of famous! 
queens 3000 years ajo. 3 


i "Is bland, fragrant lather is the 
| nal perfection of the blend which © 
ds old as history. 


o go Shampoo also contains 
the same Palm end Olive oils, keep- ^ 
mie hair soft and lossy with their 


yet thorough cleansin}, qualities. 
Palmolive i is sold everywhere by leading, 


wartime price, two cakes for 25c. 
Itis supplied in guest-cake size at those 
most famous for de luxe service. 

Send 25 cents in stamps for Travelette case, 


Containing miniature packages of eight popu- 
| lar Palmolive specialtics attractively packed. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited 


oronto, Ontario 
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-After you've eaten | 
the trout you've | 
caug ht- 


when you listen to the birch log—and 
its fire is warm on your shins—and 
you think of last year—and what you 
got then on the stream you'l fish 
tomorrow—and your bed of balsam 
boughs is waiting—but you want to 
arguethatfly questionsome more—and 
acigarette's aroma tastesthesweetest— 


Try Omar Aroma 


(OmarQOmar 
sels Aroma 


The very name is redolent with aroma 


For Omar is the aromatic blend of 13 
kinds of rich Turkish and 6 of ripe do- 
mestic tobbaccos — which make the 
perfect Turkish blend. 


These aromatic tobaccos, mixed in a 
sterilizing cylinder of burnished copper 
through which white clouds of super- 
heated steam are forced, blend into one 
perfect Omararoma;thenrightly gradu- 
ated cooling seals in the perfect aroma. 


And there Omar aroma is sure to stay until— 
some time when a cigarette is sure to taste 
the sweetest—you try Omar—perhaps after 
you’ve eaten the trout you’ve caught, or some 
other time when keen good taste insists that 
only Omar's aroma can make a cigarette taste 
sweetest. 


Aroma makes a cigarette 
They’ve told you that for years 
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Guaranteed t» A > 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


Making a “Splurge” 
to Impress the 
Neighbors 


(Continued from page 32) 


$2,000, what would you have done then?” 

And my answer is that the figures are 
immaterial. The poorest man of my 
acquaintance to-day is one whose income 
has always been more than $200,000 a 
year, but now, owing to war and taxes, 
is less than $40,000. My feat in cutting 
my expenses $9,000 is nothing as com- 
pared with his in reducing his expenditures 
more than $150,000. 

Isaid that the five hundred dollars of 
Liberty bonds which I brought home last 
night were to me Liberty bonds in a spe- 
cial sense. They are my passport into a 
new and unexplored country. I shudder 
now when I think what might have hap- 

to Her and to me if we had gone on 
m the old way for another ten years. 

[have not forgotten that I am a Mor- 
gn. But I have abandoned so much of 
the old traditions of the house as consisted 
merely in living for the appearance of 
things rather than for the substance. 
We are spending on ourselves to-day just 
about half of our income. Half of the 
balance into Liberty bonds, and the 
other half we are putting, while the war 
lasts, into the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 
and other organizations of relief. -It 
sounds trite and platitudinous, but the | 
fact remains that I have had more fun 
out of the modest amounts we have been 
able to give away, these past six months, 
than in anything our money had bought 
for us in all the years before. 

Whether the war ends to-morrow or 
continues for years, we shall not change. 
Weare out from under the bondage of our 
piene for good and for all. We are 
a free family, looking the world squarely 
in the eye, and holding our heads a little 
higher each day to keep them even with 
the rising level of our balance in the bank. 


How My Neighbor Tries 
to Show Off 


Prize Contest Announcement 


E THE above article a man tells how he and 
his wife got tired of making a “splurge” 
to impress the neighbors, and determined to 
live their lives in their own way. 

In plenty of households it is not the fear of 
God that rules: it is the fear of the neighbors. 
Write the story of someone who is showing off 
just to impress other people. It may be the 
man or the woman next door. But it may also 
be someone in your own family. It may be 
yourself, Tell us about it. 

For the best letters of about 500 words we 
offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes 
August 15th. Winning letters will appear in the 
November number. Contributions to these 
contests will not be returned except where es- 
pecially requested and postage is enclosed. 
Address, Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
aart, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


An Advertisement by Jim Henry 


Please write your name 
here, - then read 


Dear Mr. 


for stationery and ice-water, 
take off my coat and settle 
down to work. 


Then I get stage fright. 


The idea of addressing two million 
men always scares me, I think of the 
doctors, lawyers, professors and college 
men who will read my stuff, and it 
makes me nervous. 


So I have adopted this plan: I just 
pick out some average chap I know 
and write my message at him. Your 
name up at the top of this advertise- 
ment gives me confidence, for let me 
meet almost any man living face to 
face and I can convince him that he 
ought to use Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
for the good of his face and temper. 


It isn’t so much that I know what 
is in the cream which gives it an al- 


| most magic power to soften the tough- 


est beard without rubbing in with 
fingers — my real faith in Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream rests on the fact that 


A million men have tried it 
and keep on using it 


I carry a few of my Demonstrator 
Tubes in my pocket and when | get 
hold of a skeptic among my traveling 
salesmen friends, I hand him a tube 
and tell him to try it. Next time I sce 
him in a Pullman dressing- room he 
invariably pulls a full size Mennen 
tube out of his grip. 


That’s why I am so anxious to have , 


you send me 12 cents for a generous 
Demonstrator Tube, even though we 
lose money on it. 


When you've brushed half an 
inch of the cream into a creamy 
lather for three minutes, using 
three times the usual amount of 
water—hot or cold, hard or soft 
—I feel certain that the perfect 
shave you will enjoy and the 
fine feeling of your face after- 
ward will make you a loyal 
Mennen user. 


(Mennen Salesman) 


GenHanp Mennen CHEMICAL Co. 
Laboratories: 


42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Trade Mark 
QERHARD ME 
CHEMICAL 
Newark: N.J 


Jim Henry. House of Mennen, 

42 Orange Street. Newark, N. J. 

Dear Jim: 

I have a friend who says you are on the level about 
Here's 12 cents for a Demonstra» 


Shaving Cream. 


tor Tube. 


Name . — 


, 
| 
i 
B. Mennen’s 
J 
J 
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Address me 


The luxurious upholstery for 
Motor Cars and Furniture 


ASE 
Mohair 
Velvets 


Made by Sanford Mills 


The days of “mere up- 
holstery" have passed— 
no longer need one pur- 
chase unknown quanti- 
ties. 


Chase Mohair Velvets 
are backed by our seven- 
ty-one years of success- 
ful manufacturing, and 
have been used by 
America's leading hotels, 
railways, and homes for 
over thirty years. 

No other upholstery material 
combines rich, decorative appear- 
ance with extraordinary wearing 
qualities to such an extent as the 


beautiful, luxurious Chase Mohair 
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What do you suppose hospital authorities 
told Miss Tenney! Miss Nettles’s suffering 
from want of food. Hasn’t been having 
enough to eat/ Been paying up bills, starv- 
ing herself to doit. Can you beat it? Here 
in the twentieth century? Good lord! Girl 
so weak they'll have to build her up with 
broth. Awful!" He ran his fingers through 
his hair and glared at his astonished cler- 
ical force as if they were severally respon- 
sible. 

Roysten, in his office, rose as if electric- 
ally impelled. He had heard Miss Nettles's 
name, and listening gathered the drift of 
Hylands's oratory. His face grew scarlet. 

hat ailed the man? Hadn't he any sense? 
That poor girl, with her fanatical pride, to 
have her humiliation bawled aloud in this 
hideous manner!  Roystep's big body 
quivered; he wanted to clap his hands over 
Hylands's mouth, he itched to choke him. 

ith three strides he reached the side of 
the excited general manager. 

“Please look at these estimates,” he 
said gruflly. ‘“They’ve got to go on the 
Limited." Anything to stop that infernal 
torrent of words. 

Hylands turned to him. “Did you hear 
me? What do you think of it—a girl 
suffering from lack of food—" 

"Yes, yes," pulling him into his own 
room. With the door closed, Roysten 
felt better. ''She's not in any real danger, 
is she?" he asked Miss Tenney. 

“Oh, no. She's just simply got to get 
back her strength.’ 

Hylands dropped into his chair. “Makes 
me sick to think of it. Why didn’t she 
come to me? I supposed, when her 
mother died, she'd have it easier." 

“Marcia’s mother had a small pension," 
explained Miss Tenney. "It's gone now. 
And she must have been under a lot of 
expense. I knew something—not all." 

"We'll see that she's properly taken 
care of,” said Hylands. 

Roysten went back to his office. . . . 
Not enough to eat! 

He thought of his bounteous midday 
meal with sudden self-contempt. But 
even had he known Miss Nettles's plight 
he would have been helpless. . . . And 
what of the hurt to her pride, now that it 
had become known? 


"JT AENNIS," said Roysten at closing 
time, “would you like to take some 
flowers to Miss Nettles?" 

“T sure would," was the eager answer. 

"We'll leave right away then. I under- 
stand visitors are allowed until six. May- 
be you can see her." 

Ten minutes’ walk brought them to a 
florist’s shop. “I wonder what she’d 
like,” murmured Roysten. 

“She was awful pleased wit’ them lilies 
of the valley you sent—” Dennis paused 
in dismay. 

“So you told?” Roysten’s keen blue 
eyes bored accusingly into the small 
freckled countenance. 

“No, sir; honest. She guessed.” 


“Oh! Did—did she seem pleased?” 

The boy’s sympathetic Celtic make-up 
detected a note of eagerness. “She was 
tickled to deat’,” he elaborated. 

“Well, I think we'll have something a 
little livelier this time. . . . Say those pink 
rosebuds,” to the florist. “Plenty of those.” 

He kept adding to the bunch until 
Dennis protested. ‘“D’ere’s more'n I can 
carry." 

“Tve decided to accompany you," with 
unusual blitheness. “We’ll take a taxi 
and go in style. Some class to us, Dennis!" 

But once inside the hospital, ihis manner 
changed. “I guess you'd better take in the 
flowers," he whispered. “Pll wait. You— 
pe may tell her I'm here, if you want to, 

nnis. 

Dennis, weighted down with roses, went 
away in charge of a nurse. Presently the 
nurse returned. “The lady would like to 
see you, too," to Roysten. ‘This way, 
please." 


EELING like a blundering elephant, 
Roysten followed the spotlessly white 
figure down spotlessly white corridors. 
hey entered a long room, the walls lined 
with narrow beds. Heavens! They had 
put her in a ward! And now she was be- 
fore him, smiling weakly up at him, her 
face waxen against the white pillow. Her 
fingers caressed the sheaf of roses that 
lay across the bed. The nurse had gone 
for a jar big enough to hold them. 

“I want to thank you," said Marcia. 
“They are so beautiful. And the others, 
too,—were so beautiful." 

"I'm glad you like them," stammered 
Roysten. What a place! Forty ears could 
hear every word he uttered. He gathered 
himself together. ‘Dennis, you go back 
and wait for me." "That was one less 
auditor, anyway. 

He took out his handkerchief and 
mopped his forehead. Then the nurse, 
returning, took pity on him. She brought 
him a chair ind moved a screen so that 
he and Miss Nettles should be sheltered 
from curious eyes. 

"We miss you at the office," was 
Roysten's next effort. — ' 

A twinkle glimmered in Marcia’s hollow 
eyes. She was not without.a sense of 
humor. “I know you're all grieving. 
“T realize that I’m not—not the most 
amiable person in the world.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” protested 
Roysten. “Always entirely my fault, 
everything. But you know"—haltingly— 
“when a man is used to being with men, 
he almost forgets how to treat women." 

She remembered what she had once 
said of him. “When women are much 
alone," she returned, “they sometimes 
forget—how to treat men." j 

he turned her face away from him; she 
was very weak. And presently Roysten 
saw a tear stealing down her cheek. 

Then Roysten of the ZEtna performed 
the bravest act of his life. He placed one 
of his big red, warm, cushiony hands over 
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hers, which lay like a piece ofsblue-veined 
marble on the white coverlet. And pres- 
ently, above this strange, breathless, 
topsy-turvyness inside of him, he was 
aware of a marvelous thing: she had not 
even tried to remove her hand. 

The nurse, passing and repassing, heard 
the low hum of conversation behind the 
screen. There was entreaty. in the bi 
man’s bass murmur. And then, relief. 
And later, the nurse smiled softly at a 
word or sentence coming clearly. The 
voice was Roysten’s. 

“There’s nothing like an open fireplace.” 
And then: “A garden should have the 
morning sun. . . . Dennis, of course. . . . 
I love animals, too." 

And, as in answer to a question, “The 
‘R’? It stands for Reginald. . . . Me!” 
And then the faint tinkle of a laugh from 
Miss Nettles. 

The nurse looked at the clock. She 
would have to tell the big man to go. But 
he had risen and was saying good-by. 

"Until to-morrow, then," came from 
ini the screen. “Good night,—my 
tar. 

Softly the nurse took away the screen. 
There was a smile in Miss Nettles's eyes 
and her mouth was very sweet. 


DOWN in the office, Dennis was rub- 
bing his eyes and listening to Roy- 
sen, who was in earnest conversation 
with the superintendent. ‘Gee, I must-a 
been asleep," he murmured, as he slid 
from his chair. What was it Roysten was 
saying? “To-morrow at four o'clock. All 
arrangements will be made. I'll give you 


a check immediately for any incidental 
expenses. And move her to-night, please. 
The best room in the place. Here is my 
card." Dennis was too sleepy to under- 
stand. 

They went out together, the big man 
and the little boy. 

"George! we haven't had any supper," 
observed Roysten. “Well go and eat. 
Dennis, what do you like best? Just say 
the word. This is an occasion for dining— 
conservation or no conservation. . . . 
Dennis, have you always had all you 
wanted to eat?" 

"[ ain't never been foundered," was 
the cautious reply. 

"Well, in future you'll always have 
enough, I promise you that. And—the 
rest of my family." An hour later, when 
Dennis, stuffed until his very freckles 
bulged, languidly refused a second helping 
of ice cream, Roysten asked him. 

"How would you like to go to school, 
Dennis, and learn to be an engineer, like 
me! 

"Oh, gee, Mr. Roysten!" Dennis was 
incapable of more. 

"Consider it settled, then. That is, 
as soon as I can arrange matters. And, 
by the way, you needn't report at the 
office to-morrow. —'ll telephone Mr. 
Hylands, so it will be all right. I'll put 
you on your car now, and I want you to 
come to my rooms to-morrow morning 
early. As early as possible, Dennis; it's 
going to be a busy day for both of us. And 
you've got to have a new outfit from head 
to heels. . . . For you're going to be best 
man at a wedding, my boy." 


"Gentlemen of the Jury—" 
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and the fact that they can and do pay 
stamps them as our guests and as citizens, 
not bums.” 

“I hold this to be entirely in point. 
No bum, gentlemen,—permit me to im- 
press those words of wisdom upon you; 
no, a paying patron, a customer, not to 

treated rudely or roughly, but to be 
awakened gently. And to be awakened 
when? For this I plead the basic custom 
of reasonability, in each instance an issue 
to be weighed according to the circum- 
stances, intent and specific collateral 
indications of the case. In this cause I 
maintain that one minute before eight 
o'clock this morning would be a reason- 
able time at which to 'gently and by no 
means rudely’ awaken this defendant, 
in the able words of Mr. Justice Cutter. 

“I thank you.” 

As he bowed low his elbow struck the 
little case, and the Daniel Webster lid 
fell forward from the jar. 

“The case is won,” cried Twiller. “The 
foreman has nodded a verdict in our 
favor." 

„And with a light that had not been in 
his eyes for many years, a light that, per- 
haps, had never n there before, be- 
cause he had never won a case or even had 
a case to win before, old Ferd sat him 
down to his perquisites of butter cakes 
and coffee at a nearby chair. 

Presently early seekers of doughnuts and 
flapjacks began toenter and he became bus- 


ied. At five minutes before eight the woman 
cashier of the day grind came and sat en banc 
with him as they tallied the register tape. 

Then old Ferd Twiller, his shoulders 
haughtily erect, woke the boy—gently. 
The young eyes popped open and he 
blinked for a moment. 

He opened and shut his thawed fingers. 
He looked about and saw the flat coffee 
and the three sporting extras. 

“ You'll have to go now, my son,” said 
Ferd. "Here's six cents for your papers. 
Id buy you some breakfast, but I—I 
can't." 

The boy got up and took the six pen- 
nies. 

“Gee, I kin go home, now,” he said. 

“That, I believe, is what the defendant 
always says when, by a brilliant legal 
defense, he has been acquitted," said 
Twiller giddily. 

The boy pulled his cap down hard and 
made for the door. 

“That ol’ bird talks kind o' nuts, but 
hes a pretty good scout at that," thought 


e. 

Then old Ferd Twiller wrapped his 
thin overcoat about him, said good night 
to the lady cashier, went out into the 
snowed-over walks, breasted the brisk 
breezes, and walked nineteen blocks to 
his room, because, though he had tri- 
umphed in a constitutional case of na- 
tional moment, he had dissipated his car 
fare. 
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If Children 
Kept Store 


They would surely sell their 
favorite cereal, Grape-Nuts, 
to every customer. 


The healthful sweetness of 
this cereal combination of 
distinct malt flavor, togeth- 
er with its attractive form, 
make 


Grape-Nuts 


very popular with the little 
folks. 


And this is fortunate, for 
many mothers know from 
experience that what is 
best for the growing child's 
health is often not of a fla- 
vor that pleases the child's 
taste. 


If there are children in your 
home and you desire them 
to have a stout, upbuilding 


food, both efficient and 


economical, a package of 
Grape-Nuts served at break- 


start the young folks on the 
right track. 


The delicious flavor of this 
sturdiest of all ready-cooked 
cereals will do the rest. 


“ There's a Reason” 


for Grape-Nuts 
Sold by Grocers 
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with a Graflex. 


Rochester 


The booklet, “Why I Use a Graflex," will prove it, 
and tell why. 
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| This Interesting Free Book 
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My practical system of personal indi- 
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phone Language Records. 
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How Would You 
Like These Germans 


in Your House? 
(Continued from page 38) 


and comfortable house into a stable and 
living in it in that condition. 

You in America are in this war now, and 
I believe you will be glad to have this 
side light on the character of the men you 
are fighting. And I also believe you want 
to know what kind you are fighting with. 

It is interesting to listen to a group of 
poilus talking together, for their esprit d 
corps is one of their strongest character- 
istics. If two or three of the same regi- 
ment are together, it is always of something 
which sheds glory on the regiment that 
they talk. Not that I have not heard 
hundreds of stories of personal heroism— 
but with the French salie his regiment is 
the great thing. 

I overheard a French soldier tellmg a 
comrade how exhausted he became on the 
retreat; how his shoes were worn into 
holes, and his feet bled so that he left red 
footprints as he marched. His legs almost 
refused to move, but he knew he must go 
on. So when the cavalry came by, he 
had someone fasten his wrists together 
and tie them to the stirrups of a saddle, so 
that he would be dragged onward as long 
as he could keep on his feet. 


"[ BE morale of the French army, after 
almost four years of fighting, is superb. 
Do not believe any stories you may hear 
to the contrary. Iam officially authorized 
to say that during the past iris months 
there has not beena single execution in the 
French army for failure in duty. 

'The discipline in that army is strict. 
Sleeping on post is an offense which means 
being shot at sunrise. Among several 
million soldiers, worn with four years of 
fighting, offenses of this character would 
be frequent if the morale were not perfect. 

In some ways I think the Americans 
will be like them. They, too, have their 
traditions, and they are not of the mud- 
grubbing, dogged sort of fighting which is 
necessary now. The climate will trouble 
them, too, for in France it rains two hun- 
dred and sixty-five days out of the year. 
They are going to miss the sparkle and 
exhilaration of the air here. They will 
need all the cheering-up they can get. 

For this reason, let me 'emphasize the 
need of writing to them. If you have 
boys of your own over there, send them 
frequent letters. If you haven't, try to 
find out some boys who haven’t friends 
and write them. 


| AN AMERICAN mother lost two 


sons inside of three days, in France. 
One of them, knowing he was going 
to almost certain death, wrote her 
a farewell letter which we have the 
privilege of publishing next month. 
No more inspiring testimony to the 
spirit in which our boys are doing 
their duty could be found than this 
letter from Alwyn Abbott. 
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Using the Kaiser 


(Continued from page 45) 


Americans, for instance—who in some 
measure do the same thing? If there are, 
then we should be obliged to admit that 
inthis particular, as in that of his ances- 
tral "tree," the Kaiser is a human being. 

Yes, if we stop to think, we realize that 
there are others who do it, and that some 
of them are Americans. I recall one who 
was much in the newspapers, several 
years ago, a man who had this same habit 
of using romantic phrases to prettify hor- 
nble Soine think his name was 
Orchard. He afterward reformed, I be- 
lieve, and doesn’t talk that way any more, 
nor do the things that he decorated with 
romantic phrases when he had to refer to 
them. Somehow, his phrases, like the 
Kaiser's, were almost as horrible as the 
acts he made them stand for; the phrases 
acquire horridness on account of their 
very indirectness. It was Mr. Orchard's 
business, for a time (if I remember cor- 
rectly) to kill people by blowing them up 
with infernal machines; but he had a 
dehcacy about the use of the word ‘ kill” 
and formed the habit of referring to his 
process, and its result upon vectims, as 
“bumping them off.” The sources of Mr. 
Orchard’s romance lay not in mythological 
legend and medieval poetizings; never- 
theless his inspiration to avoid realism 
and employ romance in all descriptions of 
his responsibilities was precisely the same 
as the Kaiser’s. I should add at once that 
it is an injustice to Mr. Orchard to men- 
tion him in this connection, and I apolo- 
gize for doing so. 


V R.ORCHARD'’S preference for the ro- 
+ *^mantic word was no more singular than 
is the Kaiser's. The unfortunate Lefty 
Louie, Gyp the Blood, and their colleagues 
never used the word “murder,” or “kill.” 
Mr. Harry the Yot avoids these expres- 
sions; and, indeed, only impulsive ama- 
teurs ever use them at all. Professional 
thieves dislike the word “steal” intensely, 
and never even whisper it; nor do they 
or any others of similar professions speak 
of the penitentiary—or even the work- 
house. They have euphuisms for all 
such matters, as, for instance, many in- 
habitants of New York who have friends 
detained on “the Island” usually speak 
of them as having been “sent away.” 

No; the Kaiser’s habit is one with 
which a large class of people, even in our 
own country, are in sympathy; and they 
share it and make use of it, one might 
say, in their own retail fashion, whereas, 
it must be admitted, he is a wholesaler. 
But, like him, the members of this numer- 
ous class feel the necessity for metaphor 
in order to make certain realities appear 
less unappetizing. It is a “human” 
trait, after all; and for that matter there 
are honest and good sheriffs who prefer 
the word “execution ” to the word “ hang- 
ing;” and when a man is about to be 
anged it is not for his own benefit that 
they put his head in a little sack. 

ere was a woman who had killed 
Xr husband in a fit of mistaken or ex- 
iggerated jealousy. She was acquitted, 
ut she was sure that God would punish 
the Prosecuting attorney for trying to 
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The business man who knows law has a decided 
advantage. He has a keener power of reasoning. He 
knows how to proceed safely—soundly—profitably. 
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manager or executive, you can earn more money, Write 
today for our free book and 

complete information. 

lackstone Institute 
Dept. 20C 
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Chicago, Ill. 


convict her. She was very devout, prayed 
a great deal, and when she heard that this 
lawyer’s little boy had died of scarlet 
fever, she said, “There! God has begun!” 
She believed it sincerely. She was an 
extreme example of a common enough 
type. Some of the best people in the 
world believe that they are more intimate 
with God than their neighbors are, and 
often give Him personal advice in their 
prayers. In any controversy they be- 
ieve that He is on their side. They like 
themselves best and they believe that He 
would imitate them in their likings. We 
have the Kaiser sharing this human trait. 
For instance, a year or so ago he said: 
"On me, as German Emperor, the 
spirit of God has descended. I am His 


weapon, His sword, and His vice-regent. 


| Woe to the disobedient! Death to cowards 
| and unbelievers!” (He can't ras away 


from that “sword.” We could hope so 
much more for him if he could be taught 
to say, not, “I am His weapon, His sword,” 
but “I am His poison gas, His T. N. T. 
and ravisher.” Then he might be taught 
to see that blasphemy lies in fact and in 
thought, and is not avoided at all by using 
prettifying oratorical words.) 

In this neat bit of Wilhelm’s, when he 
says, “Woe to the disobedient!” he means, 
“Woe to everybody that disobeys me—in- 
cluding all citizens of foreign countries, 
such as the United States, who are obey- 
ing their own laws instead of obeying me!” 
(And, in fact, he did get murdered every 
American who disobeyed him—every 
disobedient American that he could get at, 
that is.) And in this same speech he said: 
“Remember that the German people are 
the chosen of God." Here we see the 
Kaiser making an important decision for 
God. (Naturally, he feels in a position to 
do so, after receiving his appointment as 
vice-regent, doubtless conveyed to him by 
the Archangel Michael, or someone equally 
important; though at the time the vice- 
regency was created there was no pub- 
lic announcement—probably for diplo- 
matic reasons.) Wilhelm reads his Old 
Testament devoutly, and he knows what 
it says. It says that the Jews are the 
chosen people of God, but Wilhelm has 
decided that it is time for Him to make a 
change. So, according to Wilhelm, He 
likes the Germans now just the way He 
used to like the Jews. This is not un- 
acceptable at all, and if He lets what 
happened to the Jews happen to the Ger- 
mans everybody will be satisfied. 


BUT we see that in these ideas of Wil- 
helm's he is not so eccentric and out- 
landish as he at first appears. So far as 
being "human" goes, he is every bit as 
human as the lady who murdered her 
husband and thought God was puras 
the prosecutor when his little boy died. 
Again, Wilhelm is only a wholesaler where 
some of the rest of us are retailers. 

Yes; he is a human being. He is not 2 
devil: there is nothing about him so 
picturesque as to be supernatural, for if he 
were a devil he were supernatural. He is 
not a devil, he is not even insane. Hei 
just a man, and his faults are human. One 
does not make the claim for him that his 
faults endear him to us. We do not say; 
“Well, well! Kaisers will be Kaisers, an 
end by chuckling over Wilhelm's little 
frailties. On the contrary, the fact is that 
innumerable people put in a great part o 
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Using the Kaiser, by Booru TARKINGTON 


87. 


their time hating him, and here is a great 
waste of thought and energy. 

We should put our thoughts of him to 
use. We cannot use Wilhelm himself, and 
perhaps we never shall be able to set him 


to work in a close connection with other | 


unfortunates whose temperament has 


been too much for them. (Of course that | 


would be the noblest treatment of him, 
for it would give him a chance to end his 
days in usefulness, and might at least in- 
fnitesimally mitigate what we modestly 
guess the hereafter may hold in store for 
him.) Since such chances of our employing 
him in person are apparently so remote, it 
seems practical to hope that the energy 
which we now consume in thinking about 
him might be pressed into service. 

We ought to use the Kaiser for our own 
benefit. it we don’t, what is the good of 
our having before our daily eyes the most 
extraordinary example of what human 
material can be that the ages have afforded? 
We ought to say to ourselves: “Can I be 
anything whatever that this Wilhelm is? 
He is the largest sample of snob in the 
universe: am I a little snob—in any- 
thing?” We ought to say: “Wilhelm 
prettifies killing, murder, throat-cutting, 
disemboweling, rape, incendiarism, rob- 
bery, conquest and foul faith—he pretti- 
fes them with old-century romantic 
words. Do I prettify my mortgage fore- 
closures or my holding back a little on 
Liberty bonds or the Red Cross, or being 
too lazy to change my clothes and take 
my ke to the movies?” We ought to 
say: “Wilhelm is the ghastliest sample of 
self-righteousness that history has ever 
shown: do I ever judge God by myself, 
or point out the way to Him?" 


NDER duress of the war, we Americans | 


are studying opportunities to make 

every possible economy. We are trying to 
waste nothing whatever: therefore, let us 
not waste even the Kaiser, as he appears 
to us. True, not a majority of us have 
bumped other citizens off, or, having 
killed a husband, see the hand of God 
avenging us on a prosecutor; nevertheless 
there are sufficient of us who can discover 
something mean in ourselves somewhere, 
which we could give up in order not to 
fear that one or two of Wilhelm's eighty 
thousand ancestors may have been ike 
wise one or two of our own. We ought to 
be careful about who are our cousins, even 
the most distant, these days, and we 
ought to make Wilhelm help us to pluck 
out the mote that is in our own eye before 
our boys over the water help to pluck out 
the beam that is in his. y 

Finally, we ought not to be unchari- 
table even to the Kaiser. I believe that 
we ought to say of him: “As a Kaiser, 
he is the climax and the centrifugal point 
of the most detestable ambition that the 
world has known; and as a man he is 
the most blindly false, the most devoutl 
cruel and the most religiously selfish of all 
the false, cruel and selfish men whose 
traits have been shown forth by spectacu- 
lar performances in histo And as a 
man and a kaiser combined he is the most 
calamitous thing that has ever happened 
to the earth." 

But then, lest we be outdone in chari- 
tableness by the gentleman-in-the-bar- 
room who did not wish to seem merely 
abusive, we should add: 
|. “But outside of that, he’s all right!" 
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Save Meat, Wheat and Money 


The rising cost of maintaining a good table is a prob- 
lem that every woman is trying to solve. 
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family food bill and please the family too. 


Heinz Baked Beans are a complete food in themselves 
—and take the place of meat and bread. They are 
appetizing because they are baked in dry heat in real 
ovens, and come to your table brown and wholesome. 
For variety and to please all tastes, Heinz Beans are pre- 
pared in four ways: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Boston style . 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
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THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


3 The Kinds of People 


to Trust 
in Money Matters 


(Continued from page 52) 


that the customer has only recently ob- 
tained the credit privilege. The credit 
man can look over the list and pretty near- 
ly tell at a glance, just from the kind of 
things ordered, whether the customer in- 
tends to pay for them or not. 


MPETITION makes credit a neces- 
sary evil. Nearly any high-grade mer- 
chant will tell you that the modern system 
of retail credit is not economically sound. 
A man goes into a department store to buy 
an overcóat. He expects to pay about 
twenty-five dollars—all he can afford. The 
clerk shows him a coat at forty dollars 
which strikes his fancy, and he thinks: 
“Oh, well, I don't have to pay for it just 
yet, anyhow." So he buys the forty-dollar 
coat, even though it is beyond his means. 
If he had been obliged to take the money 
from his pocket in actual cash, twenty-five 
dollars would have been his limit. Having 
bought his coat, the man decides that he 
wants a pair of shoes. There is a place 
down the street where he can get them 
seventy-five cents cheaper, but he stays 
right where he is, because at the other 
place he will have to pay cash. Thus 
credit discourages buying at the most ad- 
vantageous market. 

One credit man I know has really per- 
formed a great work in encouraging peo- 
pk to live within their means. A young 

ridegroom came in one day with his 
bride to buy furniture for the little five- 
room nest in which they were to begin 
housekeeping. The man had only a mod- 
est income but he felt that his wife was so 
lovely and attractive that she should have 
the best of everything. So he bought 
about twice as much furniture as he could 
afford. The credit man looked over the 
list of things they had selected, and talked 
to them somewhat like this: > 

“Were here, of course, to sell things; 
but, honestly, if I were you, I wouldn't 
burden myself with paying instalments on 
so much stuff. Instead of buying a one 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar dining-room set, 
I would get one for about sixty dollars, 
even if I had to replace it later on. As 4 
matter of fdct, you don't need any buffet 
for your dining-room. Lots of flats have 
them built in. Get a little serving table 
and make it do. And what do you want 
with a lot of stuff for a spare room? 
some of your relatives come to visit, let 
'em sleep on a cot. They will think all the 
more of you when they see you're start- 
ing out modestly. This may not be any 
of my business, but you'll thank me for it 
some day." 

And they did. n 

Everything else being equal, credit men 
say, the best risk is a man earning aroun 
$2,000 a year. If he makes much less than 
that he may have difficulty making ends 
meet. But a $2,000 a year man can E 
comfortably, and yet be free from t e 
temptations that ben a man earning 


| $5,000. When you're making $5,000 ? 
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Big corporation wants a man with 
sound business training | 


Progressive business con- 
cens which are forging 
ahead are continually call- 
ing for executive help. 


Are you ready to answer 
the call? 


Would a big concern 
needing executives come 
after you for your services? 


There is no man—the bigger 
hisposition, the truerthisstate- 
ment—who is not thirsty for 
more facts, greater knowledge, 
sounder information about 
the fundamentals underlying 
all business. 

It is to such men that the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
makes its irresistible appeal. 

Rut-runners who love their little 
groove, day-dreamers and mental 
sluggards without ambition say 
they have no time for this Course. 

But red-blooded men— who are 
continually driving ahead—for such 
men we have a message that will 
inspire and help them. 

The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives such men the informa- 
tion they need most—the why of 
the problem of business. The 
Course gives just what is needed 
by Big Businees as evidenced by 
the frequent appearance of just 
such advertisements as the one re- 
produced above from the New York 


Times. 


Presidents of large companies 
appreciate the value of Alexander 
Hamilton Institute training. In 
looking around for new leaders, such 
training is a tremendous weight in 
the balance of the man who has 
taken or is taking the Course. 


President picks salesman 
for executive 


Recently this was further emphasized - 


thru the experience of one of our sub- 
scribers. 


Mr. DeWitt Page, President of the New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., was 
looking around for a secretary, in fact he 
wanted a man big enough for the executive 
position of Assistant to the President. 


Shelly L. Pratt, an inside salesman for a 
steel company, heard of the opening. He 
went to Mr. Page and asked for the position. 
During the interview Mr. Page asked: 
“Mr. Pratt, have you ever heard of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute?" 

“Yes, Mr. Page," replied Pratt. "I've 
been studying the Course since last Feb- 
ruary." 

Mr. Pratt was accepted for the position dur- 
ing that interview. 

We know from Mr. P; that he was 
interested, in part at least, by the fact that 
Mr. Pratt was a subscriber to the Modern 
Business Course and Service. He wanted to 
know whether his prospective assistant was 
the type of man to be interested in such 
training as that offered by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

And just such experiences have taken 

lace and are taking place in all kinds of 
Businesses in all parts of the country for all 
kinds of executives. 


Thousands of successful men 
have taken the Course 


To better judge of the class of men en- 
rolled, read over the following list of men 
who have taken the Course. These men 
investigated the Course fully. They talked 
to other men who they knew had taken it. 
They found that they needed it. They 


were thirsty for greater knowledge—greater 
information concerning the fundamentals 
of business. 

What these men now say of the Course 
makes the finest lot of testimonial letters 
you have ever seen covering one subject. 


A few of the men. enrolled 


Among the 75,000 subscribers are such 
men as George M. Verity, President of 
the American Rolling Mills; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill Paper Co.; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co. ; William C. D'Arcy, President of , 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Melville W. Mix, President of the 

Mfg. Co.—and scores of others 
equally prominent. 

In the big industries of America the need 
for better executives, intensively trained 
men—is seen everywhere. That is why 
such numbers enrol in the Modern Busi- 
ness Course from these big Companies. 

In the Standard Oil Co. 300 men are en- 
rolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co., 194; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 154; in the 
General Electric Co., 399—and so on down 
the list of the biggest concerns in America. 


Get. further information 

If you are determined to secure a sound 
business training, so that you can answer 
the call of greater responsibilities—either in 
your own or in another corporation—send 
today for a copy of our interesting | 12-page 
book, '"'Forgi: head in Business," which 
we will be glad to send you free. 


Just fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
99 Astor Place New York City 


Send me "FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS" —Free 


Print Here 
Business 
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Woman-power! Today she 


does the work of a force of men. 
Alone—with her typewriter and the 


Mimeograph—she easily turns out thirty 
or forty thousand letters a day —and more— letters 
exactly like her neatest typewriting — nobby letters. 
And if occasion demands she can quickly trace a sketch 
or diagram on the same sheet—all complete in one print- 
in&. Also she produces the office and factory forms— 
with a big, clean-cut saving, of both time and money. Let 
us show you what remarkable war-time work woman- 
power and the Mimeopraph are doing for American 
business—may do for yours. Send for new booklet “V” 
today. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago— and New York. 
Note this! The Mimeograph, and our supplies for 
it, are made to work together. Upset that relationship, 


the work suffers, valuable time and materials are lost, 
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My Experiences Working for Father, by CHARLES EDISON 


year you will move in a circle which will | 
probably include persons earning $10,000 
or more. And you may try to keep up 
with them. The only way you can follow 
their pace is to live beyond your means. 
The same thing is true of the man earning 
$20,000. After you once get into the com- 
paratively wealthy class you are con- 
stantly up against the temptation to live 
like the fellow who makes a little more 
than you do. 


ASKED three different credit men re- 
cently what occupations seemed to be 
most closely associated with the prompt | 


payment of bills. It is interesting to note | | 


that all three men gave me the same an- | 
swer. Each one said that, all other things 
being equal, he would rather trust a rail- | 
road man than a person of almost any | 
other occupation. The reason is that a | 
railroad man is trained to be systematic ` 
and punctual. 

Another credit man told me that for the 
amount of their income, lawyers and doc- | 
tors—more particularly lawyers—are no- 
voriously slow about settling bills. A law- 
yer hasn't. the fear others have of being 
forced to defend an action in court. And, 
then, any professional man gets his in- | 


come spasmodically, irregularly. It is not | 


so easy for him to fall into regular habits 
in his expenditures as the man who gets a 
certain amount of money every Saturday 


night. 

ae of vast wealth are often the hard- 
est to get money from. They are aware 
that the store proprietor knows they are 
good for whatever they owe. And as their 
income is from capitalistic rather than 
from salary sources they fall into the habit 
of keeping every dollar of their principal 
working in their own interest as long as 
possible. . 


My Experiences 
Working for 


Father 


(Continued from page 34) 


subsiding, I like to egg them on ith a 
word, and it starts all over again. Both of 
them have downright convictions, and they 
vill try for hours to win the other one over 
—always, of course, without succeeding. 
In de few years I have worked for 
Father—I am only twenty-seven now—he 
has never tried to bully me. He is the big 
boss. But he isnot a tyrant. And neither 
has he mollycoddled me just because I am 
his son. Thanks to him, the problem of 
“working for father” has been solved satis- 
factorily in my case. If other fathers will 
treat their sons in business as he has 


treated me, it will settle the same problem ' 


for thousands of other young men. 


EARL D. BABST has had a remarka- 
ble career in law and in business. 


How he worked his way to the top : 


and some of the things he has learned 
from that experience will be told in 
the magazine next month. 


| 
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“Pm as Good a Man as Jim!” 


“They made him manager today, at a fine increase in salary. He's the fourth 
man in the office to be promoted since January. And all were picked for the 
same reason—they had studied in spare time with the [nternational Correspondence 
Schools and learned to do some one thing better than the rest of us. 


“Tve thought it all out, Grace. I’m as good a man as any one of them. All 
I need is special training—and I'm going to get it. If the I. C. S. can raise other 
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F you like to draw and have ideas, do not fail to send today 
for “A Road To Bigger Things." It tells how the 31 great- 
est cartoonists of America will help you develop your talent 
through Federal Home Study. Contains studio pic- 
tures of McCutcheon, Briggs and the 29 other teachers 
on the staff of the Federal School of Applied Cartooning. 
Newspapers pay $50 a week and up to those who 
know how to make the kind of drawings they need. 
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stamps for the book. 
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ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


Our School res you 
women and men for all the AR 
VOCATIONS. 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, 

- Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 
Pottery and Normal Art, with the 
joyful experience of Outdoor Paint- 
ing, are features of the School, 


Ryerson Art Lib 
zoof as the School. 

Our graduates are holding the most suc- 
cessful positions. Big ind for women 
and men as Designers, Illustrators and 


Write Registrar for particulars. 
ART SCHOOL, Art Institute of Chicago 


Box 39, Michigan Ave. at Adams Street 
) Chicago, Illinois 


ART IS MONEY 


Study drawing, design, sketchi 
and color harmony at this school 
prepare yourself to be a designer of 
posters, advertisements, illustrations, 
room interiors, costumes, textiles, etc. 

Fall Term Opens Sept. 16, 1918 

The personnel, instruction, and l 
eral environment of this school is 
unexcelled. Splendid boarding accom- 
modations, r school is endorsed 
by hundreds of successful graduates, 


founder, Emma M, Church,” Address 
CHURCH SCHOOL OF ART 
Box 20, 606 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Henry Churchill King, President 


An undenominational institution which offers 
unusual advantages for study in either of Three 
Departments: 

College of Arts and Sciences 
Graduate School of Theology 
Conservatory of Music 
New Art bullding with its rich furnishings affords an 
unusual opportunity for the study of Art. 

Applications for admission in September, 1918, are 
now being received. Students in College of Arts and 
Sciences limited to 1,000. Conservatory students 

mi 00. For catalogue and Book of Views, 
dress THE COLLEGE SECRETARY, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
- UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Offers to yor 
leading to the egree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
redit 


men and women a four year curriculum. 
units, acc high school, for admission. Infirmary 
unexcelled in point of equipment and operating facilities. 
Demand for dentists greater than the supply. U. 8. 
Government has examined over 5000 dentists for military 
service. Unprecedented opportunities for dental students. 
Write for catalogue. The Dean, 
College of Dentist: University of Illinois 
Box 43, 1838 West H jarrison Street, Chicago 


‘COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


University of Illinois 


or 
usual Semester System. 

Students other than those entering or in the En- 
listed Medical Reserve Corps must put in at least 4 
college years of 8 months each and the time elapsi. 
between the entrance on the first medical year an 
the completion of the last medical year may not be 
less than forty-four months. he College. terns will be- 

ct. let and Feb. Ist of each year. 
gia about June Lett fifteen units of High School work in 


ears in ized coll i- 
secrete For r Anaon conce: course of study, 
fees, etc. Secretary 

of Medicine of the University of Illinois 


Bex 14, Congress and Honore Streets, Chicage, Illinois 


What Rests Me Most 


FIRST PRIZE 


Too Much Golf and Country 
Club 


OR years on a Saturday afternoon 

and Sunday, two brother lawyers 

and I took our fly rods and “ bikes” 
and went far into the country to some one 
of the numerous trout streams that found 
their source in the snows of Mount 
Tacoma, or the Olympics. We were 
ardent disciples of Lask Walton; ped- 
aling a wheel for hours and whipping a 
stream for a day and a half gave us the 
relaxation needed to keep us in robust 
health. 

Then came golf and the country club, 
changing our habits entirely. We were 
still inseparable. We claimed Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday for our very own. 
We were evenly matched, and experience 
in adjusting handicaps made our uniform 
bet of a ball a hole a fair and uncertain 
sporting proposition, maintaining inter- 
est until the last stroke. As soon as din- 
ner was over, however, we would pla 
dominoes at five cents a point, wit 
drinks or cigars on every game, keeping 
at it until late at the insistence of who- 
ever was behind. We got heavy and bore 
little resemblance to the slim-waisted, 
athletic fellows who thought nothing of 
riding sixty or seventy mule to get back 
from a fishing trip in ample time for 
Monday morning’s business! The week's 
work was now commenced with fagged 
brain and tired eyes, and the coming 
Saturday was looked forward to simply to 
give the loser a chance to get even for the 
mistakes and losses of the previous Satur- 


day. 

Then, one day, after I had just closed 
a five-hours argument in an important 
case that had taxed my powers to the 
utmost, and was "all in," I came to a 
determination. I was just under forty-five 
and, being of sturdy build, should have 
been at the maximum of physical strength 
instead of a nervous wreck. My thoughts 
reverted to the old “ bike" days, when every 
muscle was like a steel spring, my diges- 
tion perfect, eyes rested, my heart pump- 
ing good blood to the extremities—some- 
spa different from the shape I was now 
in 

I got my bicycle down from the garret 
where it had hung so many years, had a 
coaster brake put on and got out my old 
fly-book and rod. With a roll of blankets 
strapped behind the seat and a day's 
supply of food in the creel, I left the house 
Saturday noon, telephoning the boys I 
would not be with them. It was hard 
work, and I bled from every pore, but 
kept pedaling away and finally reached 
one of our favorite camping spots, high 
up on the foothills of Mount Tacoma. 

By daybreak I was whipping the stream. 
I took a '* Professor,” moistened the gut in 
my mouth, and, being careful to keep the 
fly dry, I fastened it on in place of the 
bedraggled one, carefully placing the 
fly on the dancing ripples. From where I 
stood in the middle of the stream to the 
pool was fully two hundred feet. As the 


fly went dancing along, and just as it was 
necessary to stop paying out to avoid the 
roots of a submerged tree, there was a 
rush and a swirl, and a mighty trout 
flashed into the sunlight, curving his rain- 
bow-tinted length in a great arc as, with 
fly well hooked, he struck the water. 

The fight was on! And such a fight! 
He broke water frequently in his efforts to 
free himself, and if my reel had not been a 
large automatic, the scrap would have 
been soon ended. As it was, my nerves 
were thrilled for one whole glorious hour. 
The main effort of the fish was to get 
under the protecting roots: had he suc- 
ceeded I would surely have lost him, but 
the line and pole held. He raced up and 
down, never quite managing to get under, 
and finally his efforts exhausted him. As I 
reeled him toward the shallows I realized 
I yet stood a chance to lose him, for he 
was too long for my landing net and would 
flop out, and with a slack line might es- 
cape, so I kept a taut line until he was 
beached in shallow water, when, casting 
aside the pole, I threw myself on top of 
him and soon had my fingers in his gills. I 
had no means of weighing him, but he was 
twenty-four and a half inches long! 

All the enthusiasm of the old days re- 
turned. Musing by the camp fire in the 
still evening, I thought of Bill and Fred 
absorbing highballs and straining their 
eyes playing cards or dominoes, and | 
grimly determined there would be no more 
relaxation for me that did not really give 
it. UM 
At first it came hard to pump that 
wheel and leave a perfectly good run- 
about in the garage; but in a short time 
my muscles hardened and it was easier. 
Little by little my surplus adipose tissue 
disappeared and now i am again strong 
and fit. 

Bill has broken down, and has gone on 
a six-months trip to Egypt. F ies still 
hanging on, but says he has not the vill 
power to go back to the strenuous days 
that have put me on my feet. He is a 
fine fellow and I am still hoping to pur- 
suade him, but fear he is about all in. 

W. A. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 
My: Thoughtful Husband 
"TIME: Saturday afternoon at three 


o'clock. : 

Prace: Average American home with 
average unstretchable income where 
Mother does it all. 

Peorte: Himself, Myself and our three 
Little Selves. 
Dialogue: 

Himsetr: “Now, you run away for 
our rest and forget about everything. 
"m going to take the children out for 2 
walk, and I'll get their supper and put 
them to bed. When you are hungry, Just 
call, and I'll bring yours up. Got a 
book to read?” ; 

MyseLF: “Yes; I have a fine book I’ve 
been saving for to-day, and oh, dont 
those chocolates that you brought M° 
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How | Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 
dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven't laid eyes on you since that 
day How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to “listen in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could 
ge it out. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that, 
before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
Jour business connection and telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good 
measure, 


I won't tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how 
be called back, without a minute’s hesita- 
tion, long lists of numbers, bank clear- 
iugs, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates 
and anything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 


999999099999 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got— 
be rather bowled me over by saying, in 
his quiet, modest way: 


"There is nothing miraculous about my 
Temembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts or something I have read in a mag- 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things 
wbich seem so miraculous when I do 
them, 

"My 


own memory," continued Mr. Roth, 
“was 


originally very faulty. Yes it was— 


a really poor memory. On meeting a 
man I would lose his name in thirty sec- 
onds, while now there are probably 10,000 
men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 
I interrupted, “you have given years to 
it. But how about me?” 


"Mr. Jones,” he replied, "I can teach 
you the secret of & good memory in one 
evening. ‘This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you." 


He didn't have to prove it. His Course 
did: I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in forty- 
eight states to find that I had learned—in 
about one hour—how to remember a list of 
one bundred words so that I could call them 
on forward and back without a single mis- 
take. 


That first lesson stuck. 
the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who 
at 32 years became president of a million 
dollar corporation, the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company of New York, makers of the 
famous fire extinguisher : 


“Now that the Roth Memory Course is 
finished, I want to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed the study of this most fas- 
einating subject. Usually these courses in- 
volve a great deal of drudgery, but this has 
been nothing but pure pleasure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from 
taking the course of instructions and feel 
that I shall continue to strengthen my mem- 
ory. That is the best part of it. I shall 
be glad of an opportunity to recommend 
your work to my friends." 


Mr. Allen didn't put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
absolutely count on my memory now. I 
can call the name of most any man I have 
met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth's easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know 
what that is) has vanished. I used to be 
*'scared stiff" on my feet—because I wasn't 
sure. I couldn't remember what I wanted 
to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and "easy as an old shoe" when I get on 
my feet at the club, or at a banquet. or in 
a business meeting, or in any social gath- 
ering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a 
sphinx when I got into a crowd of people 
who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the in- 
stant I need it most. I used to think a 


And so did 


“hair trigger" memory belonged only to the __ 


prodigy and genius. Now I see that every 


man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I 
think it was about so much” or “I forget 
that right now” or “I can’t remember” or 
“I must look up his name.” Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of "Multigraph" 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy as falling 
off a log. Yet with one hour a day of prac- 
tice, anyone—I don't care who he is—can 
improve his Memory 100% in a week and 
1,000% in six months.” 


My advice to you is don't wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth's amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased earning power will 


be enormous. 
VICTOR JONES 
Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double. yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 


Don't send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Jinbtpenbrnt Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., NewYork 
Publishers of The Independent (amd Harper s Weekly) 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 

seven lessons. I will either remail the course 

to ud within five days after its receipt or send 
you 
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“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ils” 


| secret 


and chafing 


ENTHOLATUM takes 

away the sting and burn 
and gently heals the irritation. 
It is antiseptic as well as sooth- 
ing and is therefore excellent 
for cuts, bruises or any break 
in the skin. Keep Mentho- 
latum handy —take it with 
you on vacation trips. 


Merthola lum 


Always made under this signature 


At all druggists’ in tubes, 
25c. Jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


Do this: Write today 
for Test Package, 

Free. Or send lOc c 
for special T rial Size. 


The 
Mentholatum Co. | 
Dept. A Buffalo,N. Y. 


— 

"DON'T SHOUT" 

“Thear you. I can hear now 

as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
HONE. I've a 

pair in my ears now, but 

they are invisible. I would 

not know I had them in, 

myself, only that I hear all 

right. 

“The Morley Phone for 

the 


^ ni 

DEAF 
is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless, Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE 0 Y CO. Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


Ex-Congressman R. M. 
M ken is a registered 
patent attorney and Mem- 


ber of the Bar of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Write him about your invention and ideas. His firm can 


make valuable suggestions. Address McCracken & Bruce, 
Patent Attorneys, 1801 Avon Place, Washington, D. C. 


Full Prices 
é Diamonds 


DIAMOND Banking is the 
business of a milliondollarfirm 
over 60 years old. We lend money, 
accepting high-grade diamonds, ete., 
as security. When loans remain unpaid we 
must sell to get our money. Most amazing 
rgains by customers' letters. 
Diamonds, Rings, Pins, Brooches, Pend- 
ants, etc., at prices we challenge you 
to match at 60 per cent more, sent for 
absolutely free examination. 


J Write for JOS. DeRoy Bulletin 


y—for bulletin of bargains 
unpaid loans fully described. 
today. 


Send name 
Hundreds o 
A 'o—write 


It’s fre: 


‘| Tranquillity. 


205. DeROY & SONS, 51! DeRoy Building 
Only Opp. Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 


look nice! I am very tired, but the 
thought of the blissful hours ahead of me 
make me feel rested already." 

I was not a strong girl, and the doctor 
shook his head doubtfully when I mar- 


| ried. Through more than ten years of 


housework, children, and reponsibilities 


! I have come with courage undiminished, 


and much strengthened. The whole 
is revealed in the conversation 
above. My husband started the idea 
when the children were little, and has 
kept it up whenever I begin to get over- 
tired. 

I go to my room and go to bed, with 
magazines or a book and usually some 
candy to make me feel luxurious. I 
stretch and yawn and dream and glory in 
the fact that I have hours of freedom 
ahead of me. The children are not al- 
lowed to disturb me, and I utterly ignore 


| household matters. It has become so much 


a custom that my friends do not come 
Saturday afternoon except by special in- 
vitation. The children have a simple sup- 
per, so my husband can easily prepare it, 
and they fully enjoy the change and chance 
to frolic and cal with Daddy. As it is 
"bean night," our own meal is easily 
prepared, and my husband fixes a tray 
for me with the best china and dainty 
dishes. Sometimes he brings his own sup- 
per up, too, and we enjoy having things 
different. 

Some people have laughed at us; many 
wives have envied me; some men have 
thought my husband foolish. My husband 
is repaid by a wife refreshed and eager to 
take up her responsibilities, enjoying life 
to the full, and absolutely adoring the man 
that has such foresight. For everyone 
says, ‘‘ How young you look! How do you 
get so much done?" 

Six days and a half in the week I am 
on my job as wife, mother, housekeeper 
and Hooverizer, from seven in the morn- 
ing till ten o'clock at night. But for one 
delightful long afternoon and evening I 
know what every letter in the word 
R-E-S-T means— 

Relaxation, Enjoyment, Satisfaction, 
L. R. 


THIRD PRIZE 


What Army Life Has Done 
for Me 


A YEAR ago to-day-(in April, 1917), and 
for four or five years before that, I was 

a bona fide member of that Great Human 
Army whose chief aim in life is to dis- 
cover a satisfactory "rest cure." It 


didn't take me from my labors to “go 
hunting" for that cure, but was ever on 
the alert to find it. 

In civil life my business was shoes. My 
work was indoors. My only time to 
rest was after the long, tiresome days 
spent in a close room dealing with all 
sorts of people. 'Most any night after 
dinner it was a three to one bet that I 
would find my way back to the store, 
there to ponder over this or that. Before 
I knew it, ten or eleven o'clock came 
around and one more day would be added 
to my hopeless chase. 

A sedl, part of my môney went to the 
doctors. Every little gust of wind, drop 
of rain or flake of snow would send me for 
a consultation with my friend the Medico. 
This became a routine matter with me. 
Some ailment or another was ever at my 
heels. But there came a day—as a day 
will always come, if you wait long enough 
—when I reached the turning point, and 
here’s how it was: 

The Good Old U. S. A. recently got 
tired of taking “sass” from the Devil's 
Side Kick, and decided to get into a little 
“action.” We all know that Uncle Sam 
is strong, but we. also know that he is 
unselfish, and wants others to share with 
him the pleasure of putting the “blink on 
William.” So out comes a call for volun- 
teers. One of these calls reached me, and 
therein lies a tale. Here are my net 
earnings out of this venture: 

No more chronic headaches; no more 
stomach trouble; no more heart trouble; 
no more eye strain; no more nervousness; 
no more worry (I leave that to the D. S. 
K.); and no more of anything that ailed 
me before. Now, with that out of my 
aysen, let me slip you the prescription 
that did this: 

Getting up at 5:45 A. M. (new time or 
old—either will do); taking fifteen minutes 
of brisk exercise immediately after get- 
ting up; washing in cold water after exer- 
cising; eating a hearty but plain break- 
fast; getting out all morning and learning 
“How to kill Huns;” partaking of a 
light but wholesome lunch; not taking 
an afternoon nap; continuing for a few 
hours the learning to perfection the morn- 
ing’s lesson; taking a short walk about 
4:00 P. M.; eating an appetizing dinner; 
loafing around quarters for an hour; tak- 
ing another short walk; doing the 
"showers" (cold) about 9:15 P. M.; mak- 
ing a sprint for bed at 9:30 sharp, an 
sleeping the sleep of the just—or the 
unjust as the case may be—until next 
morning. (Repeat five days out of the 
week.) The above, or in other words 
being a Regular Army Volunteer, is the 
whole secret of my “Fountain of Youth. 

Try this, you old young men! w. F. R. 


"CHARLES M. SCHWAB Takes a Look into the Future" is the title 
of an article next month, by B. C. Forbes, in which Mr. Schwab 
corrects the reports that have been current about his ideas of what 
is coming after the war. Itis a clear and interesting statement 
by the man who is probably the foremost figure in the industrial 
world to-day. And it deals not only with the future, but also with 


things as they are now. 


BERT HALL, the American who became an “ace” in the French 
Flying Corps, tells some thrilling stories in next month's maga- 
zine of battles he has fought in the air. He also pays a tribute 
to the splendid comradeship which existed among the “soldiers 
of the sky" who have made the Lafayette Escadrille famous. 


Get in Line! by WILLIAM J. CROMIE 
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or distress of any description. He 

never becomes nauseated. He can- 
not have a headache. Nothing gives him 
physical suffering. 

What do you suppose would happen? 

He would meet an early and untimely 
death! 

Why? 

Because when the human engine fails to 
run properly the watch dogs bark. 

Every part of the human anatomy has 
its watch dog. These dogs never sleep 
when puppies. Sometimes they grow to 
old age and never close an eye. 

What are these barks? 

The barks are manifested in a number of 
ways. Pain is one bark. Tenderness over 
a spot is another. A twitch, an itch, a 
cramp, an eruption of the skin—all barks! 

When a stranger enters, a germ or an 
enemy in disguise, these dogs sit on their 
hind legs and lift their voices in warning. 

If the “master” heeds the barks, they 
wag their tails and return to their occupa- 
tion of watchful waiting. 

After they have barked on many oc- 
casions, and their outcry has not been 
noticed, they consider their position su- 
perluous, and when they see a masked 
burglar breaking in through the win- 
dow, instead of barking they curl up and 
go into a deep sleep. 

The system becomes clogged. The 
freight terminals are congested. Traffic is 
tied up. The dogs bark! We feel “heavy.” 
Our color is bad. We have frontal head- 
aches. A horrid taste greets us when we 
awaken. The watch dogs are barking! 

They are barking to warn us that poison- 
ous material is being absorbed into the 
tissues. They bark in an attempt to tell 
us we suffer from autointoxication. 

We have a pain in the right lower abdo- 


[tse a person incapable of pain 


‘ach. The bark! 


men. We vomit. When we press over the | 
spot it is tender. Our heart beats faster. 

ehaveafever. Again—the watch dogs. 
They bark, “Look out! Appendicitis!” 

When we eat, the food does not “‘agree”’ 
with us. We have heartburn. The food 
“repeats.” We get an ache in the stom- 

“Go easy. Dyspepsia 
ahead. Take another road.” : ] 

We feel languid. A hacking cough. We 
perspire at night. “We are run down,” 
we say to ourselves. Listen to the bark. ° 
“Catch it in time. Lung trouble around | 
the corner. You can avoid it." 

For years we have gone up "those" 
stairs. We take the steps on a run. One 
day, half way up, we are out of breath. 
Next month we get “short” of breath if 
we more than walk up the stairs. What is 
it? A new bark, a different bark, but a 
bark just the same. “Take your time. 
You won't die if you don't get there; but 
you may die if you do. Your heart muscle 
1s weak. Do not overstrain it. It may di- 
late and separate the valves. Go easy!" 

Ili health for some time. You are ane- 
mic. You feel weak. In the morning you 
notice a puffiness under the eyes. You feel 
like fainting, at times. You are slightly 
short of breath. Your digestion is not 
what it was a year ago. The barks! “See 
a paysecian. e will tell Mis how to live, 
what to do. Kidney trouble just starting. 
Mighty dangerous. Give heed!” 

very cell in the body has its watch dog. 

Every disease has a certain bark or com- 
bination of barks. 

The bark is a warning. It is nature’s 
method of sending a message from a group 
of cells of the body to the brain. 

It says: ‘‘ Man, something is out of gear. 
Hear those dogs bark? I am giving you 
fair warning. Discover the trouble. Get 
busy! Not to-morrow. Do it now!” 


Get in Line! 


ANY persons in business or pro- 

fession, 1n. trade or politics, in 

religion or culture, are unsuccess- 
ul because they fail to get “in line." 

The portals of success are open only to 
those who have secured a ticket of admis- 
sion, and this ticket can be obtained only 
by getting in the line of honest apprentice- 
ship. A popular play being given in the 
theater, you wish to see the performance; 
but when you get to the playhouse you ob- 
serve two or three hundred persons ahead 
of you. Do you become frightened at 
your own shadow and walk sorrowfully 
away? No; you take your place at the tail 
end of the line. Shortly you look behind 
You, and are surprised to see as many per- 
sons in the rear as in front, and you get 
vour ticket, not through luck, but by 
"sticking to the line." 

A successful artist is felicitated upon 
his good work, and he is called a lucky dog. 
Is it luck? Not at all. For years he has 
starved and slaved. He has stood in line, 


By William J. Cromie 


Instructor in Physical Education, U. of Pa. 


and won. When a vacancy occurs in an in- 
stitution of finance or commerce, does the 
president run hither and thither looking 
for one to fill the position? No; he takes 
the man who is next in line. Some, when 
they get in line, are bottled-up engines 
of energy, while others, elbowed and 
crowded, drop from the line and drift back 
to a mediocre existence. One who sticks 
is like the cranking of a refractory auto- 
mobile or the starting of a motor bout or 
flying-machine engine. He has to fight a 
while with the heavy flywheel of endeavor, 
till, all of a sudden, he seems fairly to ex- 
plode with movement. 

Many fail to get in line on account of a 
vacillating disposition. Such a person is 
like the irresolute bather on the shore of 
life's great ocean. He cannot act on the 
decision to plunge. i 

Most of our fears are imaginary. They 
are but shadows on the edge of a dream. 
Plunge in; strike out for the line of earnest 
and honest effort, and stick. 
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The Watch Dogs of the Body ` 


By Thurston Scott Welton, M. D. 
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À Hustler 


young man in the picture 

is right on the job every spare 

moment he has. He is Mr. H. 

Greenberg of New York City, and 

he has earned as: much as $25.00 
a week. 


At noon and after dinner in 
the evening he tells his friends 
and neighbors about The American 
Magazine, Woman's Home Com- 
panion and Farm and Fireside. 
He enjoys the work and it doesn’t 
interfere with his regular job or 
anything. 

You can earn as much during 
YOUR spare time as the young 
man in the oval. All you need 
is a few friends and a supply of 
energy and enthusiasm—a deter- 


mination to MAKE GOOD. 


Fill out the coupon below and 
let us show you how it is done. 


Chief of Subscription Staff 
Desk 54B 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


You may show me how to earn 
spare money during my spare 
time. 
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Beware of 
tender, inflamed gums 


— = 


YORRHEA, witha 

premature loss of 

teeth, is almost in- 
evitable if you do not 
properly care for your 
gums. Here is the ex- 
planation: 


As you age the body 
M tissues naturally relax. 
Y ou see this tissue-loos- 
M eningintheneck. Itgoes 
on im your gums, too. 
M As you grow older your 
gums shrink below the 
normal gum line. 
M Throogh lack of care 

they become spongy and 
inflamed. hen you 
have Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
M Disease). Four out of 
1 five people over forty 

have Pyorrhea. And 
many under forty, also. 


Don't let a tender 
um spot develop. 
Whois tender spots 
breed disease germs 
which enter the system 
through tiny openings 
—infecting the joints 
or tonsils—or causing 
other ailments. Im- 
mediately get Forhan's, 
which positively pre- 
vents Pyorrhea if used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. Forhan's 
tones the gums and 
hardens them. They 
| in turn keep the teeth 
healthy. Brush your 
| teeth with Forhan's. 
| It cleans them scien- 
tifically—keeps them 
white and free from 
tartar. 


If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan's 
and consult a dentist 
immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


30c and 55c tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CO. 
193 6th Ave., N.Y. 


Send for 
Trial Tube 
Free 
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Real Help 
for Tired Feet 


À busy day and on your feet most of the 
time—a long, tiresome trip or a hike in the 
country—new shoes to break in—all these 
mean tired feet. Soothe and rest them by 


i 
tte 


applying a few drops of 


Absorbine 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Or, if you are very tired and your feet 
burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution 
of Absorbine, Jr., and water. Relief will 
be prompt and lasting. 

You will like the “feel” of this clean, fra- 
grant and antiseptic liniment. It penetrates 
quickly, leaves no greasy residue 
and is intensely refreshing. Only 
a few drops needed to do the 
work, as Absorbine, Jr., is highly 
> concentrated. 

1 Keep a bottle handy at home, at the 
office, or in your grip when traveling. 
$1.25 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid. 

Send 10: for Liberal Trial Bottle or 

a 
rer opr ia bote from your 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
411 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
aM d 
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The Story of “The Yankee Kid” | 


(Continued from page 16) 


morning I saw his body—lying face down 
beyond what had been the German front 
line trench. The flag was still on his bay- 
onet—but it was all crumpled up and 
stained with blood. And f knew from 
his position that it wasn’t his blood. He 
had got his German—but they had got 
him, too.” 

After three days at Fricourt, the Yankee 
Kid and his companions went back into 
rest billets; and on the way he and his 
chum, Walter Crawshaw, pursued their 
favorite pastime of "chewing the rag." 

“What did you come over here for?” 
demanded Crawshaw. ‘“Didn’t you 
know enough to stop at home?” 

“Well,” retorted young Johnson, “if 
you British could fight your own war, I 
wouldn’t have had to come.” 

"Who's fighting? You ain't. 
afraid to get into the infantry.” 

“PIl join it to-morrow, if you say so. 
Come on! I'll dare you to do it." 


(C RAWSHAW'S pal was in the ambu- 
lance corps, however, so he refused to 
go. But the American Mad Brain was as 
good as his word. The very next day he 
went to the colonel; and, as the infantry 
was short of men, he was taken on and as- 


You're 


signed to a certain regiment. He couldn't . 


find that one, but he came across the 
"Koylies"—the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry—so he gayly went with 
them to Memetz. 

“T was ten days at Memetz," he says; 
*and those ten days mean more than all 
the rest of my life put together. Nothing 
else counts. I saw fighting enough there! 
But there was fun, too. 

"Somehow, I was always the goat. They 
always picked on me for a working job; 
I suppose because I was such a kid I'd 
stand for it. The first night at Memetz 
I was sent with a party to bring up 
rations. There were three of us, and on 
the way back one of us got hit, so then 
there were two. With me was a big Scotch- 
man, and he got hold of the jug of rum 
and the last I saw of him he was prancing 
off into the darkness, waving the jug 
around his head. That left me alone. 

“I didn't know where I was, so I sat 
down and began to eat. There was a lot 
of fruit, figs and dates and tinned peaches, 
a regular feast. I ate all I wanted and 
then I fixed myself comfortably on a 
stretcher I found there and went to sleep. 
When it came daylight I hunted up my 
regiment and reported. You see, we had 
been advancing at that time and didn't 
have regular communication trenches, 
so I honestly didn't know my way in the 
dark. 

“That was my first night as an in- 
fantryman. The next night they picked 
on me again, this time to go out with a 
party to cut the German barbed wire and 
to repair our own. If you cut straight 
across a wire it makes a loud ‘ping’ and 
Fritz can hear you; but if you take it at an 
angle it doesn't make any sound at all. 

"Speaking about wires reminds me of a 
trick the Germans worked at Vermelles. 
Out in No Man's Land there were dead 


bodies, of course, and the Germans 
would run electric wires out and connect 
them with these bodies. Then they would 
train machine guns on them. If one of our 

atrols hed a body it would signal to 

ritz at the machine gun, and he would 
let loose and catch them. The trick worked 
all right till we discovered how they did it. 
After that, we gave bodies a wide berth. 

“When I did get hit, it wasn’t even in 
the front line. I was going along a road up 
near Vermelles where things were pretty 
quiet, when a shell came along and a 
piece struck me in the arm. Didn't 
amount to anything. I went on up to the 
lines and had it bandaged there. I got 
another piece a little later, but that 
wasn’t enough to pay much attention to, 
either. 

“When it was dull we used to sing more 
than anything else. We never piped up 
much when we were going in for an 
attack. But when we were coming out, 
Gee! but we used to hit the high spots 
then! And back in rest billets we certainly 
did keep our voices going. ‘Pack Up Your 
Troubles and 'Keep the Home Fires 
Burning! were favorites; but the songs 
Tommy likes best are those he makes up 
himself. 

"There was always plenty of mud in 
the trenches, and I den to amuse myself 
making little figures out of it: elephants 
and things like that. I'd set 'em up on 
the firing step and the fellows thought 
they were great. 

"Talking about animals makes me 
think of something I'll never forget if I 
live to be a hundred. You've heard what 
the Germans have done to men and 
women, and even to babies. And mebbe 
this won't seem much alongside of those 
things. But—well! Somehow it seems to 
me the meanest piece of deviltry a grown- 
up man could stoop to. 

“Tt was down on the Somme, when we 
were pushing the Germans back. We 
came into a ruined village close behind 
them, and I saw a broken tree trunk 
lying across a pile of bricks. And on that 
tree trunk was a kitten—and it was 
crucified there! I guess you'd call it 
crucified. ` Three of its little paws were 
fastened to the wood with bayonets. The 
fourth was hanging free—and the little 
thing was still mewing. Oh, gee! You 
know, you just looked at that little kitten 
and you wanted to cry! Of course I was 
a man and I didn’t. But you don’t know how 
that made me feel. Can you think of men 
doing a thing like that? I suppose they 
figured that we'd believe they were regu- 
lar devils, and be afraid of them. They 
ain't got the right kind of sense. We di 
think they were devils, all right. But 
you'll fight that kind of devil and wish 
you had a hundred hands to do it with. 


s ELL—I might have been there 
yet, if my mother hadn’t taken a 
hand. She wanted me to come home, an 
I guess she wrote to everybody from King 
George down, until finally she got me 
discharged. I didn’t know what she was 
doing. And even when I was discharge 
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Right and Wrong 


Methods in 
Child Training 


ANY loving parents with 
the best interest of their 
children at heart are un- 
knowingly committing 

nothing less than a crime against 
their little ones because of the 
methods they use in training them 
in the way they should go. 


Not only do these methods fail 
in their immediate purpose, but 
they work an irreparable harm in 
their effect on the child’s future 
success and happiness. 


Abraham Lincoln, perhaps our greatest 
American, once said: “All that I am and all 
that I ever hope to be I owe to my mother.” 
Great men before and since Lincoln have in 
the very same way given the big share of 
credit to their parents—and how truly they 
spoke! 

The trouble has always been that we have 
never given any really scientific study to the 
question of child training—we have not 
searched for the cause of disobedience, the 
cause of wilfulness, the cause of untruthful- 
ness, and of other symptoms which, if not 
treated in the right way, may lead to dire 
consequences. Instead, we punish the child 
for exhibiting the bad trait, or else “let it go.” 
As a result, we do the child an actual wrong 
instead of helping it. What we should do is 
to attack the trouble at its source. 


Confidence the Basis of Control 


The new system of child training is founded 
upon the principle that confidence is the 
basis of control. 


Scolding and whipping are relics 
of the Barbarous Ages 


Under this new system children who have 
been well-nigh unmanageable become obedi- 
ent and willing, and such traits as bashful- 
ness, jealousy, fear, bragging, etc., are over- 
come. But the system goes deeper than that, 
for it instils high ideals and builds character, 
which is of course the goal of all parents' 
efforts in child training. 


Physical punishment, shouted commands, 
and other barbarous relics of the old system 
have no place in this modern school. Children 
are made comrades, not slaves, are helped, 
not punished. And the results are nothing 
short of marvelous. 


Instead of a hardship, child training be- 
comes a genuine pleasure, as the parent shares 
every confidence, every joy and every sor- 
row of the child, and at the same time has 
its unqualified respect. This is a situation 
rarely possible under old training methods. 


And what a source of pride now as well 
as in after years! To have children whose 
every action shows culture and refinement, 
perfect little gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
yet full of childish enthusiasm and spon- 
taneity withal! 


Results Without Friction 


To put in practice these new ideas in child 
training, strange as it may seem, takes less 
time than the old method. It is simply a 
question of applying principles founded on 
a scientific study of human nature, going 
at it in such a way as to get immediate results 
without friction. 


The founder of this new system is Pro- 
fessor Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard 
and Columbia), who has written a complete 
Course in Practical Child Training. This 
Course is based on Professor Beery's ex- 
tensive investigations and wide practical 
experience, and provides a well-worked-out 
plan which the parent can easily follow. 


| The Parents’ Association, a national organi- 


zation devoted to improving the methods 
of child training, has adopted the Beery 


I| system and ‘is teaching the course to its 


members by mail. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Membership in the Parents’ Association 
entitles you to a complete course of lessons 
in child training by Professor Beery. These 
lessons must not be confused with the hun- 
dreds of books on child training which leave 
the reader in the dark because of vague- 
ness and lack of definite and practical appli- 
cation of the principles laid down. It does 
not deal in glittering generalities. Instead, 
it shows by concrete illustrations and de- 
tailed explanations exactly what to do to 
meet every emergency and how to accom- 
plish immediate results and make a per- 
manent impression. 


No matter whether your child is still in 
the cradle or is eighteen years old, this course 
will show how to apply the right methods 
at once. You merely take up the particu- 
lar trait, turn to the proper page, and apply 
the lessons to the child. You are told ex- 


The New Method places confidence 
as the basis of control 


actly what to do. 
soon, 


You cannot begin too 
for the child's behavior in the first 


few years of life depends on the parent, not 


on the child. 
This Book 


Free 


*New Methods in 
Child Training” is 
the title of a little 
book which de- 
scribes the Parents’ 
Association and out- 
lines Professor 
Beery's course in 
Practical Child 
Training. The As- 
sociation will gladly 
send a copy free on 
request. 


If you are truly 
anxious to make 
the greatest possible 
success of your chil- 
dren’s lives, you 
owe it to them to 
at least get this 
free book which 
shows how you may 
become a member 
of the Parents' 
Association and se- 
cure the fine bene- 
fit of this wonderful 
new way in child 
training. Merely 
mail the coupon or 


Do You Know 
How— 
to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 
to always obtain cheerful 
obedience? 


to keep child from crying? 

to develop initiative in 
child? 

to teach child instantly to 
comply with command, 
“Don't touch"? 

to suppress temper in chil- 
dren without punish- 
ment? 

to succeed with child of 
any age without display 
of authority? 

to discourage the “Why” 


to encourage child to talk? 

to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? 
ness? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental con- 
centration? 


the hundreds of questions 
fully answered and ex- 
plained, in a way that 
makes application of the 
principles involved easy 
through this course. 


a post-card or letter, but do it today, as 
this offer may never be made here again. 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 98-B 449 Fourth Ave. New York City 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Dept. 98-B, 449 Fourth Ave., 
ew York City. 


| 

l 

| 

| Please send me your book, "New 
| Methods in Child Training," Free 
| This does not obligate me in any way. 
| 


State... 
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yo can buy this watch, 
which shows the time 
in the dark as clearly as in 
day, for only $2.25. In 
Canada it's $2.50. 


Real radium in the sub- 
stance on the hands and 
figures does it, The lum- 
inosity is guaranteed for the 
life of the watch. 


The accuracy and relia- 
bility of the movement is 
assured by the guarantee 
that has safeguarded the 
buyers of over 50 million 
Ingersolls. 

The Waterbury Radiolite, 
$4.50, in the United States— 


$5.00 in Canada; jeweled, sturdy, 
small and stylish. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Montreal 


Z 


Typewrite The 
New Way 


Double Your Speed—Your Salary 


80 to roo words a minute Guaranteed. Salaries often in- 


creased to $25, $30, $35 and even $40 weekly. 
e 


tem. It's all in the fingers—gymnastically trained AWAY FROM 
MACHINE. Brings amazing speed — perfect accuracy. Easy for 
anyone. Increases s rst day. Learn in spare time—no 


interference with 
Let us send you full particulars and 


WRITE TODAY letters from hundreds whose sal- 


aries have been increased since taking up this remarkable new 
method. A postal will bring it, but write today—NOW. 


The Tulloss School, 2448 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


| cold water. 


| it to a lawyer; J don’t care. 


didn’t come home. I worked in munition 
plants in England and made two voyages 
to South America before I finally sailed 
for St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

“There I received a telegram that my 
mother was sick, and then I wanted to 
get home! I had signed for a round trip 
from Liverpool, so I had to run away 
from the steamer without money or 
anything but the clothes I wore—just a 
steward's suit and a sweater. It was 
December, 1917, and bitter cold. I rode 
the blinds over five hundred miles to 
Montreal; it was night. My hands were 
almost frozen; my arms and legs had no 
more feeling than if they had been wood. 
My eyelashes were frozen together, so I 
could only peer out through the ice that 
had formed. 

"Sometimes my hands would open in 
spite of me; but I'd clutch them again, 
for I knew that to let go meant I'd be 
killed. When the train reached Montreal 
I was more dead than alive. I was black 
with coal dust and cinders, so I went to the 
power house close by and washed with 
I knew enough for that! 
Then I went to sleep in a warm corner. 
I wasn't hungry. I didn't eat anything 
for more than two days. 

“T meant to take a train from there to 
Toronto, but by mistake I went to 
Ottawa. That almost finished me, and I 
sort of gave up. Didn't know what to do. 
So I tried to enlist again. They said to 
come back in three days and they'd have 
my papers. Three days! I thought I 
might as well keep going as to wait three 
days, so I rode the blinds again to Toronto. 
There I started for Windsor. But I was 
dead beat by that time, so I crawled over 
the tender to the cab and asked the 
engineer to let me work my way. I guess 
he saw I was pretty far gone, for he asked 
me if I could fire for him. 

“<I can fire anything,’ I said. 


“But when I tried to pick up the shovel 
my hands were so stiff I couldn’t hold 
it. He let me stay there till we got to Wind- 
sor. There I got out and rode the blinds 
through the tunnel to Detroit. And 
that’s the way I kept on, till I reached 
Louisville. 

“It was night when I got to the little 
house where my mother lives, but there 
was a light in the dining-room. So I 
knocked at the door and my mother’s 
voice said, ‘Who’s there?’ I ought to have 
said, ‘Harvey.’ But I just said ‘Me!’ And 
I guess my voice must have been pretty 


funny, for they wouldn’t let me in at 
first. So then I asked for my sister—and 
she heard me and ran and opened the 
door a crack. 

“Well—in two minutes I was inside 
and Mother and my sister were hugging 
me and kissing me; and my little nephew, 
whose picture I’d carried in my pocket 
for two years till it was almost worn out, 
because he’s the cutest little fellow you 
ever saw! he was pulling at my coat and— 
Well, I was home again. And I guess 
perhaps the best part of going to war, 
after all, is getting home. I wouldn't have 
missed going, just the same. When | 
think of it now it seems like a dream. I’m 
only seventeen and, honest, it makes me 
feel kind of funny to realize that a kid 
like me has seen things and done things 
that men so much older than I am, and 
so much more important than I'll ever be, 
will never see or do! 


"NOU can't go through that business 
over there and come back the same, 
physically or any other way. I don't 
know. Mebbe other sixteen-year-old 
boys could have hung on through that 
winter night for five hundred miles, just 
to get home to their mother. But I 
don't believe I could have done it if it 
hadn't been for something I got in the 
trenches. I can't put it into words, be- 
cause I never got beyond that eighth 
grade in school. But mebbe I learned 
something just as good on the battle line. 

"I was seventeen months with the 
Tommies and they can have me. They 
don't do much talking about themselves. 
But if you could see them as I have, day 
in and day out, Tommy would have to 
talk. Not about himself. You’d do it for 

im. 

"] learned a lot fighting with him over 
there. I might have got more ‘book 
learning’ if I'd. stayed on at school, but 
I got some things in the trenches that 
they don't teach even in college. Anyhow, 
they don't get 'em across so well. 

“I learned to hate cruelty and to like a 
fellow that fights fair. I learned to take 
my medicine without squealing. I learned 
that you can do ’most anything if you 
tell yourself you’ve got to do it. I learned 
to take responsibility and to obey orders 
—what you'd call discipline, I guess. 
learned to stand things, and to do it with a 
smile. If I ever forget that, I'll have 
forgotten how I saw men fight and die. 
And I guess when I forget that, I won't 
remember anything." 


'The Man Nobody Knew 


(Continued from page 50) 


“Ah!” said Harmon, sneering, “but you 
had every opportunity to learn the facts— 
every opportunity. It’s not my fault if you 
went off half-cocked. J don't know what 
yours represented to the gang up here. All 

know is that you’ve collected sixty-two 
thousand dollars, and turned it over to 
me, and I'm to give you stock for it, and 


| pay you a rebate in cash. Maybe you call 
| it a commission, It’s a rebate! 


ecause 
you’re not my agent, young man,—you’re 
on your own. Read the contract. Take 
If you’ve 


gone beyond the facts I’m mighty sorry 
for you, but I don’t see how it affects me 
ay Do you?” : 
illiard had slumped wretchedly into 

his chair; his cheeks, which had been 
scorched with shame, were bleached with 
misery. 

“And—and after all I've done!” he 
said thickly. “Oh, my God!” 

Harmon was less at ease than he pre- 
tended. : 

“Well, if you aren't bluffing,” he said, 
“you are the biggest baby fora man's-size 
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f- Ve Strong—Rubber Coated 
Almost Waterproof 


Sticks Instantly 
to Anything Dry 
and Stays Stuck 


Adhesive 


Plaster Tape 


"e. 


The Every Day First Aid 


: Every druggist sells a strong and clinging rubber-coated tape, called B&B " 
Adhesive Plaster Tape. It sticks instantly to anything that's dry. And it forms " 
a firm and lasting binding which is practically waterproof. 

On rubber, metal, wood, cloth, glass or anything, it becomes 
a part of the article itself. 

Every home has uses for it. Every home without it wastes — / 
things which could easily be: mended. 

Get it and see how often you require it. A hundred times 
you'll wonder what you ever did without it. 


Attach It Beneath a Tear Grips for Golf 
Some of the Countless Uses Cie ene Tennis 
Mends lawn hose. Makes firm grips for golf clubs and tennis 
Mends umbrellas. rackets. E 
Mends broken handles. Mends torn cloth. Attach on the under J ? a 
Makes temporary repairs to inner side. [/ a 
tubes and tires. Insulates electric wires. 

Mends leaky pipes. Seals fruit jars. 


Mends rubber articles of any sort. Prevents chafing of the hands and heels. 
B&B Adhesive is a strong, firm tape, with an ever-sticky rubber coating on one side. So it is always ready to 
apply, and it needs no wetting. 


It is made by experts who have, spent 25 years in perfecting Adhesive Plasters. It is made for surgeons, largely. 
You will find it perfect for home uses if you get the B&B. 
Get it today. You can probably count a dozen needs you have for it tonight. And nearly every day brings new jl 
ones. Have an extra spool to carry when you go away from home. 


Mends Rubber Mends Wood 


Double-Sure 
Products 


n 
Economical 


Sold by Druggists 
Spools of All Sizes z . 
Buy 5 Yard Spools for Economy * WM Tr "Hj 


B & B Absorbent Cotton B & B Fumigators 
B & B Bandages and Gauze B & B First Aid Outfits 

Al! made under ideal conditions. All put up 
in protective packages. For safety's sake, in 
all these lines, ask for B & B. 


Our Adhesive Book pictures 80 uses. 
Ask your druggist bed AC TEMO WM 
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To Win the War 


The Christian Science 
Monitor, as an international 
daily newspaper, presents to 
its readers a clear, calm, and 
exact record of world hap- 
penings, and interprets them 
editorially from the view- 
point of Principle and un- 
iversality. l 

The Monitor supports every 
right effort to win the great 
struggle now engaging our 
national attention. Its fear- 
less exposure of the attempts 
of evil influençes to interfere 
in our affairs aids and en- 
courages all people to united 
service for the certain tri- 
umph of right. 

With its own news-gathering ser- 
vice in every part of the world. 
The Monitor publishes in detail the 
facts about the most important 
world events, and, through its in- 
ternational circulation, promotes 


a better understanding between 
peoples and nations. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c a copy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c; a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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man / ever saw. Brace up there! You—" 

Hilliard pulled himself erect. 

“You know what I'm going to do about 
it, don't you?" 

“Yes.” 

"I'm going straight back to those four 
men, and—' 

“No.” Harmon wagged his head. “No, 
you can't very well do that, either, not 
even if you're as shocked as you look. Not 
unless you're ready to tell the whole 
truth, and I don't hardly think you are. 
Look at it just a minute. Look at our 
contract. There's some loopholes for me 
Jes could drive a motor truck through; 

ut you haven't got one as big as a knit- 
ting needle. No, son, the best thing for 
you to do is to take a brace, and go get 
another sixty thousand while the getting 
is good." 

“Not necessarily!" — Hilliard's high- 
pitched laugh was brittle. 

Harmon puffed at his cigarette. “Yes— 
necessarily." ~ 


“you think I'll raise my finger after 
this, except to— What do you take 
me for?" 

“T take you," said Harmon deliberately, 
"for a shortsighted young man in a 
mighty bad spot. You don't want these 
folks up here to know the whole truth, do 
you? It wouldn't hurt me any—but after 
the record you made here before you got 
yourself kicked out two years ago... I 
don't believe you'd get much sympathy. 
And I've invested a lot of money in you. I 
want some big returns. Look me in the 
eye, son. Now there's only three parties to 
this deal—you and me and the world. You 
and me—and the world. Get that? And 
you and I have got to play straight with 
each other. You help me get the money, 
and I'll help you get whatever you want. 
But when you throw me down, I throw 
you down, and we'll see who comes out 
ahead. I'll bét I do. What do you bet?” 

Hilliard shook his head. 

“You’ve got to remember," said Har- 
mon consolingly, "that you're an awful 
easy man to describe. You can slip out of 
Syracuse just as easy as you please, and 
you'd have hard work to keep away from 
the Pinkertons for twenty-four hours. So 
don't you plan to run away, son,—don't 
do it." 


“Well?” 

“Stay on another six weeks; make the 
rest of your killing. You’ve gone half way; 
run out your hit. After this is over, do 
what you pleasé — You'll have money 
enough to suit yourself. I’m playing 
straight with you; ain't I?" 

“Yes,” said Hilliard, with tremendous 
sarcasm, “you are!" 

Harmon glowered at him. 

“Don’t you accuse me of double- 
crossing you, son! It’s the other way 
around." 

“You can't expect me," said Hilliard 
shakily, “to keep on trying to sell more of 
this rotten stuff —" 

“I can, and I do. You're in for it now, 
Hilliard; and you can't very well go back. 
You've collected money; you can't get 
your hands on it again; you can't make 
any restitution. You've lied your head off 
already; you can't do any better now than 
to stick to your first story, because the 
truth's a good deal worse. The big dam- 
age is all done. You'd better make your 


judgment was tottering. 


killing and make it quick. And if you 
open your head for just one little peep 
—flooey, flooey, and the fat's in the 
fire. You want to live like a gentleman, 
don’t you? Well—” 

Hilliard’s head was splitting with the 
horror of it. He was passionately young, 
and passionately eager for success; he 
had reveled in the consciousness of his 
new achievements, and now, abruptly, he 
was on a lower plane than the lowest of his 
former failures. He saw, in a whirling 
vision of dread, the people of the city 
rising to denounce him, not merely for his 
inexcusable masquerade, not only for his 
vast abuse of confidence, but for his ac- 
tions which amounted to a fraud. Dimly, 
he argued that, just as Harmon claimed, 
he couldn’t be in harder straits. A spasm 
of reckless fatalism shook him. 

Harmon, who had been inspecting him 
critically, took out his fountain pen. 

"Ill write you your check for com- 
missions—shall 1?” 

Hilliard rubbed his aching forehead and 
his seared eyeballs. 

"Let's see," said Harmon, with great 
nonchalance. “Your twenty per cent is 
twelve thousand four hundred, and that, 
less half expenses—call 'em five thousand 
even—that's seventy-four hundred." He 
tore a sheet from his pocket checkbook, and 
flirted it over to Hilliard. **Put it away, 
and let's have some lunch. If you're 
afraid to have your friends see me down 
here, let's have it up-stairs. J’m not sen- 
sitive, son; it don't pay.” 

“No,” said Hilliard, dully, ‘‘and I guess 
it never will.” 

“That's the idea! Now you're talking 
sense! Come on up. Tl give you the new 
reports. They're working like beavers on 
the um next to Silverbow. Know it?" 

€ o.” 

“Trying to locate a faulted vein,” said 
Harmon, getting to his feet. “But the 
old vein didn’t run the right way for us, 
anyhow. Almost parallel to our line. 
Still, if you leave that out, it ain’t such a 
bad talking point at that.” 


T EIGHT o'clock in the evening, when 
Rufus Waring knocked at Hilliard's 
door, it was opened by a man with a face 
to remember afterward. There were deep- 
cut lines—almost furrows—by the mouth 
and eyes, and the eyes themselves were 
startlingly luminous and drawn. The 
man's complexion was chalk-white. 

“Why, Mr. Hilliard!” exclaimed War- 
ing, “what on earth’s the matter with 
you?” , : 

“Come on in," said Hilliard, and his 
smile was ghastly. “I’ve been waiting for 
you.” 

He was waiting, hoping, praying, for a 
blow from Fate; ae Fate, which at other 
times had been ready enough for fiti 
cuffs, refrained from striking. The inter- 


view with Waring had passed without ` 


crisis (and Hilliard had so managed to 
present his data that Waring had finally 
declined the risk), and the night passed 
and the morning came, with its ac 
companying horde of old regrets and fresh 
hallucinations. Hilliard was grim an 
haggard; sleep had divorced him, and his 
brain was hot and inaccurate. His mo- 
tions were forced, mechanical; he dragge 
himself out of bed and ordered coffee 
served in his room; he shrank from as 
sociation with the world. 
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Do yo y wa 
a clear complexion : 


If your skin is not fresh, smooth and glowing, 
or has suffered from an unwise use of cosmetics, 
let Resinol Soap help to clear it. 


Perhaps your complexion is unattractive 
simply use it is not cleansed thorough- 
ly and regularly with the proper kind of 
soap. 

For most skins, the soap should be free from 
harsh, drying alkali, and should contain just 
enough soothing, healing medication to relieve 
clogged pores, reduce the tendency to pimples, 
redness and oiliness, and to bring out the 
natural beauty of the complexion. 


esino 


Resinol Soap is just that kind, an unusually 
pure and cleansing toilet soap, to which has 


been added the gentle Resinol medication. 


Bathe your face for several minutes with 
Resinol Soap and warm water, working the 
creamy lather into the skin gently with the 
finger tips. Then wash off with more Resinol 
Soap and warm water, finishing with a dash 
of clear, cold water, to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you will 
probably be astonished to see how quickly 
your complexion becomes clearer, fresher 
and more velvety. 

Resinol Soap is equally depend- 
able for protecting delicate skins 
from the havoc of summer sun, 
wind, dust and heat. Sold by 
druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 

The creamy, soothing lather of the Resinol 
Shaving Stich makes it a boon to men with 
lender faces. 
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|! Hudson River 


By Daylight 


Fast, luxurious steamers running 
daily, including Sunday, between 


New York and Albany 


Direct rail connections with all 
points in the Catskills, Saratoga. 
the Adirondacks, the West and 
North. 

ONE-DAY OUTINGS 


Attractive one-day trips from New York 
to Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, West Point 
or Bear Mountain and other points of 
interest. Restaurant; music. Send for 
timetables and further information. E 
r 
f3 


All through rail tickets and Troy 

Evening Line tickets between New 

York and Albany accepted. 

Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 
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we claim to make you rich ina 
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'To his tortured imagination he was a 
reater paradox than even Jekyll and 
yde; for he was Hilliard and Dicky Mor- 
an, the living and the dead, without the 
n of the supernatural to separate 
them. And yet he felt that the wickedness 


|! of what he had done was the wickedness of 


Dicky Morgan, and that he, Hilliard, the 
soul, was sitting in impartial judgment on 
Dicky Morgan, the flesh. He conceded 
the wrong, he conceded the penalty; never- 
theless, his youth cried out to him for 
mercy. He wavered pitiably; and then, 
as he felt himself grasping for strength, 
stretching out the arms of his soul for 
courage and counsel, his eyes fell acci- 
dentally upon a book on the telephone 
table, and he stared at it blankly. 

“Placed here by the Gideons.” . . . 
H'm! He had heard of the Gideons, that 
organization of commercial travelers which 
places Bibles in every room of all impor- 
tant hotels. Curious . . . he had never 
noticed this one before. Sceptically, he 
picked it up. “A lot of help this is!” he 
said, aloud, and bitterly. The volume 
opened in his hands. PRoverss: 


Bread of deceit is sweet to a man; but after- 
wards his mouth shall be filled with gravel. 


He peered at the words, and flinched. 
His eyes widened; he hastily turned over 
several pages: 


It is as sport to a fool to do mischief, but a 
man of understanding hath wisdom. 

'The fear of the wicked, it shall come upon 
him; but the desire of the righteous shall be 
granted. 

As the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no 
more; but the righteous is an everlasting 
foundation. 

As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the 
eyes, so is the sluggard to them that send him. 

The fear of the Lord prolongeth days; but the 
years of the wicked shall be shortened. 

The hope of the righteous shall be gladness; 
but the expectation of the wicked shall perish. 

The way of the Lord is strength to the up- 
right; but destruction shall be to the workers 
of iniquity. 


The book, which Hilliard had dropped 
incontinently on the telephone table, fell 
sprawling to the floor. Hilliard himself, 
engulfed by the resistless surge of Solo- 
mon's accusation, stood smiling weakly. 

** As the whirlwind passeth’!” he said 
aloud. ‘So is the wicked no more'!" He 
laughed shrilly, and reached out to the 
larger table, and endeavored to pour for 
himself a cup of coffee. The scalding 
fluid tasted lukewarm; his palate, like his 
heart, was numb. 

"It is as sport to a fool to do mis- 


ui o 
illiard sat down limply, and buried 
his face in his hands. 


AT THE maid’s announcement, Doctor 
Durant, who had been occupied. with 
nothing more momentous than filling a 


| pot-bellied calabash, rose without haste 


and went out to the dim-lit hallway. 

“Come in, Hilliard,” he said cordially. 
“Carol’s over at Angela Cullen’s; she’ll be 
in directly. Come smoke a pipe with me.” 

Hilliard, lingering downcast by the 
outer door, fidgeted abominably. 

"Why . . . that's very kind of you,” 
he stammered. 

“Not kind at all—it’s selfish," said the 
doctor. "I want some company. Drop 
your hat anywhere and come in." 


“You're not busy?” 

“Busy composing my mind,” said the 
doctor, ushering Hilliard into the study. 
He motioned toward a squat smoking 
stand. “All kinds of poison there," he 
said. ‘Cigars, cigarettes, pipe tobacco. 
Suit yourself.” 

Hilliard laughed affectedly. ‘Poison? 
And you a doctor—and smoking?" 

"Ah, but it's the pleasantest poison 
there is. . . . Matches? Well, what have 
you been doing to yourself?" 

"[? Hilliard didn't look at him. 
“Nothing important, Doctor.” 

“But that’s not quite true, is it?’ The 
tone was gentle, but it filled Hilliard with 
portentous qualms. “You know, my boy, 
you’re one of those transparent people 
who carry the burden of their discontent 
where everyone else can see it. You've 
had a little insomnia, haven't you?" 


ILLARD winced. For three months 
he had prided himself that his mask 
was inscrutable. 

“Why—yes. As a matter of fact —" 

“Pm sorry." The doctor attempted a 
smoke ring, and failed dismally. *'Busi- 
ness worries?" 

“Why—in a way, yes." ` 

'The doctor achieved a perfect circlet 
and beamed at it. 

"Something else?" 

"A good deal else," said Hilliard, ab- 
stracted. “But that's no reason for me to 
bother you with it. I didn't know I'm— 
transparent." 

Silence. 

"[t's not my habit," said the doctor 
presently, "to offer advice unless I'm 
asked for it. Nobody ever takes it unless 
it costs something—and not often then. 
But if I had to make a diagnosis at this 
present minute I’d*say you need a lis- 
tener more than you do a physician." 

*[—I do," said Hilliard, lifted out of 
himself by the unexpected sympathy. 
“Only it’s out of the question. Just per- 
sonal things, Doctor.” 

In a moment or two the doctor took up 
a pamphlet from his desk and turned the 
leaves thoughtfully. 

“Here’s a little essay,” he said, “that 
you ought to glance over sometime. It’s 
about the psychology—I hate that word, 
but it’s chained to my profession, so I 
have to use it—it’s about the psychology 
of exercise.” 

“Exercise?” repeated Hilliard dubiously. 

The doctor nodded assent. “I wonder 
if it ever occurred to you," he said, 
“that the effect of exercise on the human 
being is mighty consistent. All it does is to 
increase capacity; but the right sort of it 
can increase capacity of any kind. The 
muscles, for instance, increase in bulk. Or, 
take the voice: that gains strength, qual- 
ity, flexibility, by exercising it. Or even 
character,"—the doctor was intent on a 
wisp of smoke—"'well, the character 1s 
just as much a part of the human being 
as the voice or the biceps." He regarde 
Hilliard paternally. ** Didn't you ever feel 
your own character growing round and 
sweet and sound by exercising it—in the 
interest of other people?" 

“Perhaps I did, but—” ` 

“Or,” added the doctor, “felt it growing 
the opposite by exercising the emotions 
of hate or worry or fear? It’s rather a 
fetish of mine." He gave the pamphlet to 
Hilliard. “It’s more of a preachment than 
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a medical essay,” he said, “but I know 
there’s nothing in it to hurt you, because I 
wrote it myself. It’s a sort of plea to cul- 
tvate all the peaceful emotions by regu- 
lar training and to let the distressing ones 
die of atrophy by not giving them any 
exercise.” he smoked placidly. 

"You'd make it an ideal world to live 
in" said Hilliard moodily. “But you 
dont seem to figure that our ideals are 
always a darned long way ahead of us." 

The doctor smiled faintly. “If they 
weren't," he said, “they couldn't be ideals. 
The whole point is to try to grow up to 
them, realizing all the time that you can't! 
Because they, too, grow by exercise . . . 
its a habit they have. And that's the 
way it should be." 

Hilliard caught his breath. "Something 
else that's futile, then—" 

"No, I don't think so." The doctor's 
denial was very courteous. “Because if 
we could ever reach any of our ideals, 
we'd probably be so well satisfied with 
ourselves that we'd stop trying." He 
gave Hilliard a glance of deep compre- 
hension. “Like you,” he went on, “Pye 
never lived one single day up to my ideals 
of what I ought to be, and do. I never ex- 
pect to. And, also like you, when I drop 
so far below my own possibilities, it gets 
on my nerves. l'm blue . . . melancholy 
...Introspective . . . and all the rest of 
it, But I'm helped by the desire to try 
again. Aren't you?” 

Hilliard, very worn, very baffled, very 
wretched, and somewhat more unmanned 
by the doctor’s kind: philosophy than by 
all the buffets of fortune which had pre- 
ceded it, found this analysis of human na- 
ture almost a tangible support to lean on. 

"Yes," he said. “Yes, tor." A new 
conception of his own future course of 
action was slowly forming in this brain. 

"Now, your own trouble," said Doctor 
Durant, “is taut nerves. My private 
opinion is that the causes are more mental 
than physical. I won't prescribe for you 
until you ask me, but I'll make you a 
present of my essay, and you may get 
some good out of it if you have the cour- 
age to read it. Will you?" c 

"Yes, Doctor." 

“Good! And . . . the lecture’s over . .. 
because if that isn't Carol coming up the 
steps my hearing isn't what it used to be." 

th men were on their feet as she came 
in, 

“Oh!” she said to Hilliard. “I didn't 

now you were coming up to-night. Sup- 
pose l'd missed you!" 

e made no answer—not until after the 
octor, protesting a sudden desire for soli- 
tude, had waved them hospitably into the 
living-room. Then, as he stood by the 
eplace, peering down into the empty 
grate, he coughed harshly. “Well,” he 
said, and his voice was tinged with hope- 
€ssness, “how much would you have 
cared if you had?" 


SHE was in a corner of the familiar old 
sofa, under the gracious shadows of a 
tall and stately lamp. She seemed herself 
to glow in response to the tender radiance; 
she was palpitatingly young and living 
and vital, and yet she gave Hilliard an 
unusual impression of aloofness, as though 
the flesh were reticent of its charms. Her 
hands were | ing idle in her lap; she bent 
her head, and viewed them studiously. 
Why, I should have cared a great 


deal," she said. 
pessimistic?” 

He continued his survey of the fire- 
place. “Don’t laugh at me. Don’t you 
know the one time you shouldn’t laugh at a 
man is when he deserves it?" 

Her attitude was less suggestive of ease. 
“T wasn't laughing at you—truly.” 

“Tve been talking to your father," said 
Hilliard abruptly. 

“Has he affected you like this?” Her 
tone was sweetly premonitory. 

“No, but he set me thinking. And I had 
enough to think about before, heaven 
knows! I came up here to-night to have a 
really serious talk with you. And—and 
now I'm here, I don't even know how to 
begin." 


SHE carefully interlaced the fingets of 
one hand with those of the other. 

“Why not at the beginning?" 

“I can't. That’s what makes it so 
hard." He held out his palms as though 
to warm them at an imaginary blaze. 
"Yow'know," he said absently,” the doc- 
tor's a very extraordinary man." 

“Pm glad you realize that, Mr. Hil- 
liard.” 

“I do—I do.” He faced her. “It came 
to me what a privilege it must be to you 
to have his sympathy and advice when 
you want it." 

“Tt isn't only for me; he has enough to 
spare for anyone who needs it. Have you 
been—" 

"No." His head moved sluggishly. 
“No, I'm past the need of it.” 

“And once, long ago,” she said, “you 
wanted me to think you were over thirty!” 

He flushed warmly. 

“That was when i waited you to think 
a good many things that weren’t true.” 

"About you?” Her inflection was of the 
sort to win confidences. 

“Some of them—and some were about 
you. I’ve come to straighten that all out. 
And first, I’ve got to tell you—" His 
arms went beseechingly out to her, and 
fell limp. “I haven't even the right to 
think of it any more," he said wretchedly. 

Her look to him was of surprise, and, 
after that, of swift, ineffable pity for the 
unnamed forces which were influencing 
him. 

“Tf it hurts you to say it. . . I’ve 
known how much you've cared. . . . Why 
haven't you any right to be yourself?" 
Her reproach was exquisite. 

"Ever since that day, I've fought 
against it—" 

“And I've known that, too, . . . and 
wondered what I'd done to turn you away 
from me." 

*What you've done!" Hilliard shook his 
head. “All you've done is to make me 
realize what /'ve done. Perhaps you re- 
member the conditions you made me that 
day . . . the imperative ones. It’s only 
fair to you to tell you that they're condi- 
tions I can't ever meet. And if it hadn't 
been for the doctor just now, I don't know 
whether I should have had the courage to 
tell you. . . . I might have kepton drifting 
. . . drifting." 

There was a profound stillness. 

“Can’t you explain?” she asked softly. 
“You’re making me feel very bad, Mr. 
Hilliard.” 

He had to exert his utmost will to make 
the beginning. “All I can explain is—I’ve 
made another mistake.” After the first | 
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“The Pipe That 
is Able to Walk" 


Larus & Bnornrn Co., 

Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I have smoked all the famous brands 
of pipe tobacco, from the kind that are 
Gentlemen's Delights to the brands that 
are smoked ‘‘by the elite of the world” 
and the more I smoke them the more I 
am convinced of the general superiority 
of the old standby Edgeworth. 

Some months ago I was on the Mexi- 
can Border, where that class of tobacco 
is never heard of, and so I sent all the 
way back to my home in old Indiana for 
my "smokin'." I could not get any 
satisfaction out of any other brand. 

For general pipe satisfaction you can't 
beat Edgeworth. There is no heartburn, 
no groggy feeling, no dark-brown taste, 
no pipe that is able to walk, nor any other 
come-back when you smoke Edgeworth 
—and I mean when you smoke to ex- 
cess. To be exact there is no such thing 
as smoking to excess when your pipe is 
packed with Edgeworth. 

Believe me your sincere good wisher, 


(signed) 


Is your pipe able to 
walk? Does it ever sud- 
denly become tempera- 
mentally inclined—not 
as truly sweet tonight 
as last night? If you are 
a pipe lover, is there 
anything more annoy- 
ing than to find your 
favorite pipe out 
) of tune—not tast- 
Jing good—strong 
enough to walk— 
on the very eve- 
ning you have set- 
tled down beside a 
good open fire, a good 
lamp, a comfortable 
chair and that book 
you have been want- 
ing to finish for the 
last eight days? Or the pipe you have taken 
on your fishing trip—it suddenly tastes strong 
enough to chase the wary big ones to their 
deepest holes or out into the open sea. 

When your pipe is strong enough to walk 
—often it's not the pipe's fault. Here is a 
sure receipt to put everlasting sweetness in 
the old briar. First, clean it out thoroughly 
—take out all the old stuff that's in it. With 
your knife scrape out about half the cake in the 
bowl—but be sure to leave some of the old 
cake. Next—put the pipe in good, strong sun- 
light and fresh air for a day. Keep it there over 
night. The next day, get some Edgeworth 
Tobacco (Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug), fill 
up and go to it. It’s like breaking a fresh deck 
of cards in a game where luck has been running 
against you. 

To men whose pipes have become “able to 
walk” we will send a free sample of Edgeworth 
—enough for two generous pipefuls. If you 
want to find out if you will like Edgeworth, 
write Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va., and ask for free sample. 

The chances are Edgeworth will please you 
mightily and you can thenceforth buy it regu- 
larly at any tobacco store—ló cents for a 
pocket-size tin. Other sizes, 30 cents and 65 
cents. 16-ounce humidor $1.25; 16-ounce glass 
jar $1.30. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 30c, 
65c, and $1.20. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you a one- 
or two-dozen carton of any size of the Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel 
post at same price you would pay jobber. 
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Most electrical jobbers and dealers sell 
time-tried and test 


ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


Whether you use a few or thousands of fuses 
each year to protect lives, equipment and 
property against the fire'and accident hazards 
of short circuitsand overloads, install the fuses 
that are used by the millions in probably 
every branch of industry as well as in the 
United States Navy. 

An inexpensive little “Drop Out” Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. Economy Fuses and "Drop 
Out" Renewal Links cut annual fuse main- 
tenance costs 80%. Order by brand, from your 
jobber or dealer. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Sole manufacturers of " ARKLESS'"—the 
Non-Renewable Fuse with the 100% Guar- 
anteed Indicator. 

Economy Fuses are also made in Canada 
at Montreal 


VEgEW'q3 Story-Writing Taught By, 
MSS. criticized, revised, and typed ; also sold 
on commission. Our students sell stories to 

ines. Free booklet, "WRITING 


FOR PROF.” jon Dept 67] gives Pri 
and how 


to get it Æ : 


URING these strenuous times many 
people are wondering how they can 
piece out theirincomes to meet their every- 
day expenses. 


$10 to $30 Extra 


can be earned every month by anyone who 
has some spare time and plenty of enthusiasm. 
Many of our representatives are earning even 
more. You can do as well as any of them— 
possibly better. 

By introducing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
Woman's Home Companion and FARM AND 
Frresive to your friends and neighbors during 
your "off moments, you can earn the extra 
money you need every month. No special 
experience is necessary and we furnish every- 
thing needed for your work. 

For particulars fill out and mail us the 
coupon below. 
on en am an wa n o on aa men oa meo n n s on oa an n os e s a men oS 
Ch Subsert, Staff, Desk 52-B 
Hr E Eie hy che pue 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


l Money 


TTT TTT MU aL 


DIHLINIABHNBHLUUTEHRHTLEL 


Please tell me about that EXTRA MONEY and how 
to get it. 


LLSUEHLUNIINUNLUU 


PT 


ees | 


great effort, the words came tumbling 
passionately. “My life's been a whole 
series of mistakes. . . . This is the worst 

. oh, the very worst! If you knew all 
I’ve been, you wouldn't marry me if I 
were the last man left alive to ask you." 
He gestured impotently. ''I've been like a 
child—hoping for what I knew was im- 
possible. I hoped you could consider me 
just as I do myself—dating from last July. 
i hoped I could be on the same terms as 
Jack Armstrong. I hoped we could. . . 
simply e/iminate the past. But I can't get 
away from it. It’s right on my heels now. 
And—and I care too much for you to let 
you spend another day . . . without 
knowing that . . . it'sallover. . . I can't 
go on; I'm not fit to be even your friend.” 

She sat motionless. “Were you as bad 
. . . as that?" she whispered. 

“Once,” he said bitterly, “I used to be a 
gentleman. But that was a long time ago." 

She raised her head. “Nothing could 
ever make me believe that you haven't 
always been just as I’ve known you— 
since July." e 

“You flatter me. And . 
wrong.” 

She was up and beside him, smiling 
bravely into his eyes, and he was flogging 
his will to keep his arms from snatching 
her. 

“What do you think women are?” she 
demanded, with sweet imperiousness. 
“Nothing but marble statues, or putty 
ones? Just made to stand around and let 
the world go past, without having any- 
thing to say about it?" 

He retreated in self-defense. ‘Don’t! 
I'm the one who's driven myself into this 
corner, not you!” 

“But you don’t have to stay in it al- 
ways, do you?” 

He stared at her in stupid incredulity. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, “and don’t be 
unreasonable; /'m not!" She touched his 
sleeve; his expression was unchanged. 
“Don’t make me think you are unreason- 
able!" she said compassionately. “Why 
can't you make yourself what you want 
to be? Why can't you go ahead a little 
longer, and do a little more, and try to be 
happy as you go along. Living is about all 
there is to live for, isn't it?" 

* But I'm letting you go," he said, dazed. 


. you're 


SHE stamped her foot in kind severity. 
“No, you're not; I won't allow it! Be- 
cause I want you for a friend, even if you 
don't want me." 

“Want you!" he cried, and remembered 
himself, and froze to immobility. “Oh— 
as a friend!” The note of hopelessness 
was in his voice again; he thought to de- 
tect a trace of Platonism in her state- 
ment, and he was cruelly put in mind of 
Armstrong. 

“Surely, as a friend—what else did you 
think I meant?" 

The young man shook his head. “I 
don't know. Only I came up here to tell 
you I haven't any right to your friend- 
ship. I can't tell you why. . . . I haven't 
as much callousness as all that. But if I 
did tell you, your last atom of faith in me 
would be gone. And you can't afford to 
have me even for a friend, now that I've 
said that, can you?" 

“Yes,” she said steadfastly, “I can 
afford it." 

“When—when I’ve told you—" His 
lips were parted in amazedness. 


“No matter what’s happened,” she 
said earnestly, “I can’t believe it isn’t 
coming out all right. I’m not just a fair- 
weather sort of person; some day you'll 
realize that. Andi know it’ll all be quite 
right for you in the end—because you’re 
going to make it so. I know you are. So if 
you'll just keep on living, and working, 
and trying—and—and you haven't been 
so very dreadful after all, have you?" 

Hilliard retreated once more. 

“I happened to read some of the Book 
of Proverbs this morning," he said ir- 
relevantly. "There's a whole page there 
I don't think I'll ever forget. Did you 
ever run across that part— The fear of the 
wicked, it shall come upon him, but the 
desire of the righteous shall be granted’?” 

“Yes.” Her eyes were frightened. 

“Tm just wondering,” said Hilliard, “if 
a man happens to be in a—a sort of transi- 
tion period, you know, half way between 
. . . I wonder what's coming to him. I 
wonder if the whirlwind doesn’t get him 
both ways.” 


FTER the street door had closed be- 
hind him, Carol went slowly along the 
corridor to the doctor’s study and knocked 
out of sheer habit. His pleasant baritone 
came to her reassuringly. 

“Yes?” 

“Are you busy, dear?’ Few men, on 
hearing her voice, would have admitted 
it. * 

“Not when you're around," said the 
doctor, appearing on the threshold. 

“Daddy,” said Carol, “he’s gone. . . . 
You saw him, too. . . . What is it? What 
is it?" She was trembling violently; the 
big doctor gathered her up in his arms and 
carried her over to his favorite leather 
chair. 

“Fires burning,” said Doctor Durant 
quietly. “Burning and burning and burn- 
ing . . . like the ones you've seen in the 
blast furnaces . . . white hot, and crucible 
steel comes out of them. . . strong enough 
to make permanent things out of. . . . ” 
He smoothed her hair, and she sighed 
gratefully. “And the steel lasts ten thou- 
sand times as long as the fires that made 
it. He'll do—he'll do.” 

Half way down James Street, Hilliard, 
tearing along in utter disregard of the 
trafic rules, was reliving moment by 
moment, and word by word, the conver- 
sations of the earlier evening. He had gone 
to Carol with the sturdy intention of con- 
fessing to her; but in the doctor's study he 
had perceived another, and what seeme 
to him a more unselfish, method of achiev- 
ing the same end. He had fancied that if 
he could preserve intact the memory of 
Dicky Morgan, if he could prevent the 
world—and especially the Eullens and 
Durants—from knowing what a despica- 
ble thing it was that Dicky Morgan 
had done, he could save pain for those 
who would otherwise be most affected. 
This conception had interfered to make 
his talk with Carol somewhat vague. He 
had been under the dual necessity of im- 

licating Hilliard without implicating 

organ. And how bunglingly he had ac- 
complished it! ; 

But it was better to have done ıt 
bunglingly than not at all. Few people 
would sorrow. for the downfall of Henry 
Hilliard, but there were scores to grieve 
and notably the Cullens and Durants— 
the name of Dicky Morgan were dragge 


The Man Nobody Knew, by HotwortnHy HALL 


back from glory into sordidness. And so, 
to anticipate the whirlwind, he had tried 
to prepare Carol for the crash. 

bs impulse, he checked the speed of the 
ar and swerved to the left; he was actu- 
ated by a sudden desire to run over to the 
University Club and see Armstrong. He 
had no definite plan as to what he should 


uy or do; he merely craved to meet his | 


rival face to face, and have it out with 
him. 

Mr. Armstrong, it seemed, was in the 
library, and would come down directly. 
Indeed, he followed almost on the heels 
of the messenger. 

“Why, hello, Hilliard!” he said, rather 
stiltedly. — **Did you want to see me? 
That's too bad—I’ve got to leave here in 
justa couple of minutes to catch my train." 

"lll take you over," said Hilliard. 

"Why—under the circumstances"— 
Armstrong’s glance was diverted—"I 
don't think I can let you do that. It's 
mighty kind of you, but—" 

"What circumstances?" Hilliard, jump- 
ing at conclusions, was apprehensive. 

Armstrong looked him full in the eyes. 
"I'm going West on a business trip." 

“Oh—you are!" Hilliard felt streaks of 
ice coursing along his spine. “How far 
West?" 


ARMSTRONG consulted his watch nerv- 
4 ousl 


“Hilliard,” he said, “I like to do things 
out in the open. There are just two rea- 
sons why I don't think you really want to 
invite me to ride down to the station with 
you. If I’m wrong, it's up to you to say so. 
One of'em is that Rufus Waring has asked 
me to stop off at Butte—I’m going farther 
than that—and look up some matters for 
him. I guess you know what they are." 

Hilliard fumbled his hat. “I see. And— 
the other reason?” 

Armstrong suddenly stiffened, and his 
voice had a curious ring to it, a ring which 
electrified Hilliard, and awoke the most 
petrifying alarms within him. 

“But does one ordinarily mention— 
certain people—in a men’s club?” 

Hilliard smiled vapidly; it was the ut- 
Most perversity of emotion, for he knew 
now why Carol had been so explicit in her 
sympathy . . why she had been so 
meticulous to let him realize that she 
wanted him as a friend; only as a friend. 

“No,” he said harshly. “One doesn’t. 
But there isn’t anything to keep us from 
mentioning anybody we like outside the 
dub, is there?” 

“Why—not that I—” 

"Then I'll take you down anyway,” 
said Hilliard. “And let's see if we can't 
try to understand each other." 

It took a brave man to accept the offer, 
for Hilliard’s eyes held little to recommend 
their owner as a prudent driver, or as a 
very pleasant companion. Armstrong, 

ever, was already putting on his hat. 
(To be continued) 


IN THE next instalment of “The Man 


Nobdy Knew” Hilliard has another 


encounter with his evil genius, Har- | 


mon. And then, just as thenet seems 
to have caught him inextricably in 
its meshes, Fate gives him one more 
ce to retrieve what he thought 

t. 


WHEREVER men compare fair women, you hear 


them comment upon the beauty of their hair. 


Whenever 


women mention hair beauty, you hear of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


for all who use it know that all the natural beauty of their hair is brought out to its 
best advantage. Canthrox is the favorite because it so pleasantly and quickly dissolves 
and removes all dandruff, dirt and excess oil, leaving the hair so fluffy that it seems much 
heavier than it is. The very first shampoo removes most of the dandruff, and after each 
succeeding shampoo you find the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


It costs about three cents per shampoo. No good hair wash costs less and none is more 
easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water, thus making 
enough shampoo liquid to saturate all your hair instead of merely the top of the head, 
as is ordinarily the case. Then rinse, and you have an absolutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways the most 
effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address upon 


receipt of three cents to cover postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 214 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 234, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Me $500,000.00 
kt A Cool Half-Million *«*2-. 


IS tidy sum will be earned during the next year by the members of our 


Subscription Staff. Just think this over for a moment. 


press you? 


Does it im- 


Now then, wouldn't you like a slice of this juicy melon? Wouldn't you 
like to see how much of this you can earn during your spare time? 


Whether you are young, middle-aged or old, whether you have had ex- 
perience or not, or whether you live in town or country, you are entirely 
eligible to membership on our Staff—you have an equal chance to earn 
some of this money. All you have to do is to introduce THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, and FARM AND FIRESIDE, to 


your friends and neighbors during your 
spare moments—during the noon hour 
or after dinner. What could be easier? 


Engage in a high-class, dignified oc- 
cupation that will secure you a good in- 
come without interfering with your reg- 
ular occupation. Get your share, all 


you want, of that $500,000.00. 


Chief of Subscription Staff. Desk 51-B 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


1 would like some of that $500,000.00—tell me 
how to get it. 


Street. 
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Farm Land Bonds 
Netting 7% 


Security located in well known pros- 
perous farming community. 


The Family's Money 


If You Are Thinking 
dani of Building a House 


Income from farm products five times |a By Henry T. Theis 


interest. f 
First serial instalment of principal al- Vice president and general manager of the 
ready paid off. Franklin Society for Home Building and Saving 


Denomination $500. Maturities one to 
nine years. T 
Farm land of this character forms ideal HERE are more than seven thou- 


security for investment and is of ut- sand building and loan associations 
uos PORTANO: vo ONE SOUNE thM i in this country, with assets of more 


First Farm Mortgage 
and Tax Free 


Municipal Bonds 


Partial Payment Plan if Desired 
Denominations 


$50—$100—$500— $1000. 


Absolute safety of principal combined with 
attractive earning capacity. Iowa leads all 
states in value of her live stock and farm 
crops: First state “Over the Top” in Third 
Liberty Loan drive. Iowa First Farm Mort- 
gage and gp Bonds are acceptable 
as collateral in all financial circles. Their 


HUT 


Ask for circular No. 985 AM. than two billion dollars, and yet there are soundness is unquestionable. — Send for 
many persons who are even ignorant of FREE BOOK--lewa Investments No. 14 A 
Peabody, their very existence. Simply stated, a Bankers 
í building and loan association is an insti- M 
Houghteling & Co. tution whose main business is to make ortgage 
loans to individuals wishing to build or Company 


(Established 1865) purchase homes. Almost any man whose 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago rsonal reputation and character will 
anao ear investigation can usually negotiate 
such a loan. And almost always character 
and reputation count more than financial 
standing. 

If one desires to build, the first step is 
to purchase a lot. Then, after plans and 
specifications are drawn up by an archi- 
tect, the next step is to file these plans 
i with the building and loan association, 
WAS stating the amount of money you wish 
Oy to borrow. After investigation, approval 
pil > RU of plans, and appraisal of the land and 

CASH’S WOVEN NAMES proposed house, the association either 

Prevent loss at the laundry. ‘They areneat and dura- |' grants the loan or makes an offer for a less 
ble. Made in many styles in fast colors of Red, Blue, ~ . rA 

Black Navy, Yellow ot Greens . ex 1%! | amount. Two thirds of the full value is orchoice of 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 

Your tut name tor) 240% 22254:88 51.9. usually granted, so that if your house and Would You Oy Saree to, show yous DERE e 

li2dor::. 2:00 2:2 land will be worth three thousand dollars, ten or more of your friends and tell 


" ie ore i . è them the ridiculously low factory price, easy terms,unusual 
Somples af sarine styles sent free the association will give you two thousand conditions and exceptional offers Ivouá make,all of which 


1 will explain to youif within ten dayeot seeing this you 


dollars in three instalments, as the build- | will say in a letter or on a postal, "Send particulars of 
Bicycle Offer" and address your postal mA 


ing progresses. Money is never loaned on | or letter: 

a Pare lot. MEAD CYCLE CO. ^ "9? Mead Block, Chicago 
People always ask, *By what method 

do we pay back the loan, and how much 


will it cost us in interest?" Well, two of : Auto Spring Cover 


I can makea good penman of yon athome | the, best features of building and loan as- and Xubeicstór 


during spare time." Write for my book | sociations are that your rate of interest 
“HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENMAN” y 


Authorized Capital $2,000,000 
Des Moines lowa 
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3 
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John Smith 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 
4) 3 South Chestnut St. South Norwalk, Conn, 


and beautiful specimens, all Free. Your | amounts to less than three and a half per $ Perfectly lubricates 

name elegantly written on a card if you | cent, and that you are compelled each Ren EE E abe 
»^,| enclose stamp. F. W. TAMBLYN, , y P comfort of shock a 

450 Ridge Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. | month to reduce the amount you own. sorbers— prevents squeaking and breaking, 


eliminates much wear and tear, increases tire 
and gas mileage. $2.10 and up. 


E ARS TAKE, for com arison, a loanofa thou- Write for FREE Booklet 
sand dollars obtained èlsewhere at six Send namo and model of your car to see My 
F per cent. Each year, unless you reduced Se ae T dd piro ori 
RO]! T NOW the amount, your interest would cost you ‘WOODWORTH MFG. CORP. Rigere Pato, N. Y: 
will you be better off financially ? d | sixty dollars on a straight six per cent 
It all depends on how much you save basis. Then again, though you might be | 
and how you invest your savings. By able to save the sixty dollars with which 
using to make the payment—you might not. | 
Che Twenty Payment Plan Anyhow, there is no compulsory monthly | 
you will not only induce and foster payment in a loan negotiated through 
saving, but will find yourself the ordinary channels. 
owner of income-producing securi- Under our plan, on a loan of $1,000, l 
ties within two years. - you have to pay $10 every month. The | 
Booklet explaining this method of first month, five dollars of this amount is ; 
Hiis as well = a copy of our devoted to reducing your debt. The other =a R 
Orungatly pubicauon five is our interest for the month. The ME HE 
d westman! netta second month, however, you only owe BECO A STENOGRAP 
M ape aat Without change Upon TQUE $995. Therefore, your interest is only | Become an EXPERT. Many earn $25 to $40 a week. 
We jali 
SCRIP DIVI DS 


A " kes marvelous 
$4.98, and so $5.02 is devoted toward the | Aen utionary method of teaching make P anyone. 
SL [TERY O 


in * 4 : Nothing 
Saves half the time and two-thirds the expense. 
reduction of the debt. Thus the amount cise like it. SO to 100 words a minute in typewriting and 


you owe grows less each month until | 125 to 150 words a minute in shorthand, guaranteed. 
your money is finally all returned. Un- LEARN AT HOME—THE NEW way T 
der this plan you are given eleven years | Typewriting Course based on Gymnastic Finger TIPP 


fecuriti Shorthand based on Picture Method. Easles 
Investment ities six 7 prede Entire Course on Trial. Complete busines 
Founded 1908 and six months to pay m full, training included. Write at once for full particulars and 
40 Exchange Place New York In this time your interest will have been | special offer. Address 


MB 


b PPP 


MAAR SSA 


$387.79. A straight mortgage for $1,000, | THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 2468 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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How a Great Company Protects You 
Against Higher Prices for a Standard Product 


By Burton Wynne 


How, after two decades of selling at $100, the price of the Oliver 
Typewriter, latest model, was reduced to $49. How hundreds of 


thousands of dollars were saved for the public. 


If war-time economies 


and efficiencies interest you this account claims your attention. : 


This is the story—simply told— 
of'a new idea, how it was conceived, 
how it was executed. 


It tells how The Oliver Typewriter 
Company resisted an increase in its 
price to $110 or $125—how this re- 
sistance marked a revolutionary step 
in selling. And a distinct achieve- 
ment in business annals. 


Heralding Lower Prices 


It heralds lower prices, instead of 
higher. And an unusual saving. It 
tells how economies were attained. 
And how you profit. 

It is about the $100 Oliver, which, 


with the Declaration of War, was re- 
duced to $49. 


What other article do you know. 


that is now half price? 


New Thrift Ideas 


The $49 Oliver is not a substitute, 
nor a cheaper, war-time model. It is 
the identical $100 machine, with the 
same materials and the same precise 
workmanship. 


It is a machine such as all would 
expect to rise in price, considering 
the tendencies of the times, the 
higher cost of metals and labor. 


Here is how the price was cut in 
two: The $51 which you now save 
ued to go towards selling you a 
typewriter. This extravagance is no 
longer necessary. 

SS Se 


Bought and Used By 


United States Steel Corporation 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works | 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Columbia Graphophone Co. Lord & Thomas 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
New York Edison Co. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
National City Bank of New York 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
American Bridge Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
Diamond Match Company | 
| Fore River Ship Building Corporation 
| Boy Scouts of America 
| Corn Products Refining Co 
| Boston Elevated Railway 


i And over 600,000 others. 


There are no longer 15,000 Oliver 
salesmen and agents. Nor costly 
branch houses in 50 cities. In dozens 
of daring ways the Oliver executives 
gain new economies. Every selling 
waste is taboo. 


This is the new-day way of distri- 
bution. Only the sales plan is changed. 
Not the machine. You get a brand 
new Oliver, latest model, yet save 
$51. All by avoiding wasteful ways. 


All the further details are told, all 
the facts exposed in an amazing docu- 
mententitled "The High Cost of Ty pe- 
writers—The Reason and the Rem- 
edy,” which the coupon below brings. 


Now 


Half Price in Double Price Times 


The Plan Today 


The new Oliver Plan has been a 
great success. The Oliver goes direct 
from the makerssto you. You are your 
own salesman and thus save $51. 


Here is the idea. Note its simplicity. 


You mail the coupon and the Oliver 
comes for Five Days’ Free Trial. No 
money down. 


If you keep it, pay at the rate of $3 
per month. If you return it, even the 
transportation charges are refunded. 


NOTE—We hope to be able to maintain the $49 price. 
But if the cost of labor and materials continues to go up, 
we may be forced to increase this price. We do not wish 
to. But we advise you to act now to be certain of getting 
your Oliver Nine at 


$2,000,000 Guarantee 

Remember, a $2,000,000 concern 
guarantees this $49 Oliver to be the 
identical $100 Oliver—not the slight- 
est change has taken place. It is the 
No. 9, the latest and best Oliver, 
used by many of the greatest busi- 
nesses. 

The Oliver has a standard key- 
board, so that all may turn to it and 
use it without the slightest hesita- 
tion. It is easy to operate and famed 
for fine workmanship and durability. 

Over 600,000 Olivers have been 
sold. 


Save $51 This Easy Way 


At any price, you cannot buy a 
finer typewriter than The Oliver. If 
any machine should cost $100, it is 
this splendid No. 9. 

At $49, you save $51 without the 
slightest sacrifice. In fact, you get 
the utmost for your money. 

And you are encouraging a great 
movement. You are recognizing and 
practicing the fundamental princi- 
ples of Thrift and Efficiency. 

Cut out the coupon now and send 
for either The Oliver or for further 
information. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


106B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon swill bring you 


either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further information 
Check carefully which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
106B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspeo- 
Ic] tion. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per 
month. The title to remain in you until fully paid 


My shipping point is..........-........... € 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 


AKA tio! 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your 
expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
your book—'"The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy," your de luxe catalog and 
further information. 
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More Motorists 
Use Goodyear 
Tubes Than Use 
Any Other Kind 


OODYEAR Tubes are of laminated con- 
struction, built with the valve- patch 


Food vulcanized im, not merely stuck on. They 
À are made in two weights— Heavy Tourist 
and regular. The extra cost of the Heavy 


Tourist type is exactly the cost of the extra 
rubber used in its construction. 


Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Buy 
an 
Income 
Month 


by 
Month 


Boog 


9 
Follow the Large 
Investor 


Just because you have only small sums 
to invest, do not make the mistake that 
so many people do. 
Buy what the successful man of affairs 
buys—sound dividend-paying stocks of 
the country's best corporations—listed 
on the recognized exchanges. 
Confine your investments to those se- 
curities that in point of assets, earnings, 
dividend records and income yields are 
now selling at unquestionably low prices. 
Our Weekly Market Review tells what to 
buy and our booklet “The Ten Pay- 
ment Plan" tells how. 


Write for list and booklet A-8. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Tembers of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


Em ia 22) 
SSETS OVER 65 MILLION DOLLARS 
E have established a ‘‘ Banking 
by Mail" department, by means 
of which we can accept deposits in 
any amount from residents in all 
parts of the civilized globe, affording 
them the same protection for their 
savings and at the same rate of in- 
terest as we do to our local patrons. 
The corner letter box, the smallest cross 
roads post office or the rural free delivery 
carrier becomes a receiving teller, assuring 
safe delivery of the deposits and the return 
of aformal acknowledgment fromthebank. 


Send TODAY for our free Booklet “S.” 


T:CITIZENS | 
SAVING S & TRUST CO. 

CLEVELAND. OHIO. 

CAPITAL*> SURPLUS 8 MILLION DOLLARS 


held the same length of time, even at 
4 per cent would cost you $463 in inter- 
est. Even at.3J4 per cent the interest 
would amount to $405, so that, as I said 
before, our interest rate finally amounts 
to less than 374 per cent. If you wished to 
pay off your debt quickly the monthly 
payment for three years would be $31.18, 
for four years, $24.05; five years, $19.75, - 
and so on. In some cases we have also 
lowered the ten-dollar-per-thousand rate 
to $7.50, thus enabling men earning as : 
low as ten dollars a week to build their 
own homes. We rarely make such loans, 
however, unless we have full confidence 
in a man's character and also feel sure he 
will not remain at ten dollars a week. 
Many people worry about the fore- 
closure bugaboo. It is true that, in 
theory, loan associations are supposed to 
foreclose if payments are not met; but 
the general practice is to do everything in 
one’s power to help the individual meet 
the payments. When a man misses pay- 
ments, I ask him to come to see me. inf 
ally I find that he has failed to pay be- 
cause he has lost his job, has been sick, 
or has suffered from some other misfor- 
tune. If it is a matter of illness, we give 
liberal extensions of time. If he is out of 
a job, we try to get him another one. 
The usual type of person who builds or 
buys his own home is the mechanic 
salesman, bank clerk, bookkeeper, or school 
teacher. Their average earnings are be- 
tween twenty-five and forty dollars a 
week, and our average loan to them is 
between two and three thousand dollars. 
We are permitted to go as high as ten 
dod dollars, but we do not have 


many such loans. 


THE last few years have seen a steady 
decline in the building of homes. The 
war is one of the reasons, but another one 
is that investment builders are putting 
up such houses and at such attractive 
figures that it no longer pays a man to g0 
to all the trouble and expense of building 
his own home. 

If you build, you have to pay an ar- 
chitect to draw the plans and to super- 
vise the construction. There may be 
labor troubles, delays, and a hundred and 
one other vexations. In addition, you 
don't know how your house will look 
when finished; whereas, when you buy a 
house you can see what you are getting. 
If any faults have developed they wil 
come to your notice before you buy. 

To make sure you are not overpaying 
in buying a house, get the opinion o 
two expert appraisers. Also, find out from 
friends what they have paid for their 
houses in a somewhat similar location. 
There are many ways by which n can 
determine whether the price is a fair one; 
and building and loan associations will, of 
course, make you a loan to purchase @ 
house, just as they will to help you bui 
one. 

No one can predict with certainty what 
will happen when the war ends. It seems 
now as if prices will be higher then. There 
is also to be considered the fact that dur- 
ing the past few years building has been 
below normal. So that, as nearly as one 
can judge, there does not seem to be any 
prospect of lower prices, either for builó- 
ing or for houses already constfuctec, or 
some time to come. Indeed, the indica- 
tions are all the other way. 


llitarles M. Schwab 
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Copyright 1918 by Cream &f Wheat Co. 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. 


“Billy, 1 don’t know what's the matter, but I'm sorry." Impulsively she put a hand on his sleeve 


From “Although Very Young,’ a love story by 
Frank Hurburt O’Hara—Page 40 
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E ORY SOAP follows the flag. Wherever 
America goes, it is among those present.” 
Ivory's use is as unchangeable a part of Ameri- 
can life as the practice of cleanliness. Ivory 
Soap is, in fact, the very joy of living to Our 
Boys when they are relieved from the front 
lines for rest, recreation, clean clothes and 


a bath. 


IVORY SOAP. 
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Charles M. Schwab Takes a Look 


into the Future 


A message of special interest to business men 
from the great shipbuilder and steelmaker 


-~ As Reported by B. C. Forbes 


‘ ORKERS, men who do 
things either with their 
hands or their heads, will 
be the real leaders of the 

. world after the war. Na- 
tions will not be led and governed by men 
who are aristocrats only by birth or by 
nches, The aristocrats of the future will 
be the men who, either in business or in 
other directions, have distinguished them- 
slves by what they have done for the 
progress and the prosperity of their coun- 
try or mankind. 

“There is coming a more equitable re- 
adjustment of rewards for work done and 
services rendered. But the readjustment, 
to my mind, will take the 
form of evolution and not 
revolution. 

"Some informal remarks 

made recently were im- 
properly reported in the 
Newspapers, and the im- 
Pression was conveyed that 
| had declared that the 
Bulshevika would, by-and- 
dy, rule the world. i have 
been branded as a prophet 
of evil, as a revolutionary 
Socialist, as advocating the 
tearing down of the existing 
social order and placing ev- 
eryone on the same common 
vt dead level in regard to 
Property wealth and mate- 
nal rewards. I never said 
or ip anything of the 
kind. 

"What I believe will 
come and ought to come is 
à process which will be the 
very antidote to such a 
catastrophe and will make for a wider and 
Coser and more real brotherhood of man." 


THE speaker is Charles M. Schwab. So 

much nonsense, much of it mischiev- 
tas, has been said and written concerning 
Mr. Schwab’s ideas of the future social 
and economic order that Í prevailed upon 
tim to tell for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
exactly what he did say and to amplify his 
views of what was coming. Mr. Schwab, 
l discovered, felt rather keenly the wide- 


spread misrepresentation to which he has 
been subjected. Having accepted a most 
responsible position under the United 
States Government, it would be doubly 
unfortunate if the nation's workmen and 
others were misled as to Mr. Schwab's at- 
titude toward them and as to what he 
foresees as the coming order of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Schwab, it is hardly necessary to 
explain, is the man President Wilson has 
picked to increase America's production 
of new ships. As Director General of 
Shipping, he had not been twenty-four 
hours on the job before he had put the 
machinery in motion to remove some two 


Mr. Schwab Says: 


“I consider myself just as much a 
worker to-day as I was when I was 
driving spikes at a dollar a day in the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works. When I 


speak of workers I mean all who work. 
The man who works with his hands to- 
day, and who works hard and intelli- 
gently, is the man who will be working 
with his brain to-morrow. For hand work 
well done leads to brain work.” 


thousand of the Emergency Shipping 
Fleet staff from the political atmosphere 
of Washington to the center of the na- 
tion's shipbuilding activities, Philadel- 

hia. Before he had been two weeks in 

arness he had plans under way to in- 
crease forthwith the output of ships by 
more than fifty per cent. 

The President knew what he was doing 
when he selected Schwab. For the creator 
and upbuilder of America's super-Krupps 
was already, in his own companies, build- 


ing more vessels than any other shipbuild- 
er in the world. He was also making more 
guns, shells, and other war munitions than 
even the Kaiser's much-vaunted Krupps. 
Schwab had then and still has in his em- 
ploy well over one hundred thousand men 
devoting themselves to supplying Amer- 
ica and her allies with war materials, rang- 
ing from battleships, submarines, and 
monster guns to bullets; 

“Tam not a Socialist," Mr. Schwab de- 
clared emphatically, referring to the false 
position in which he had been placed. “I 
don’t believe in pulling down, but in level- 
ing up. My views have not been formed 
or even changed by the war. In fact, I 
recall having said some- 
thing on this very subject 
in an article in THE AMER- 
1cAN MacazinE about two 
years ago.” 

Here is an extract from 
the article to which Mr. 
Schwab referred! 

Some of those nations across 
the Atlantic have very definite 
divisions of aristocracy. Men 
in whose veins flows titled blood 
are vested with the right to sit 
in high places. I have always 
believed that the aristocracy of 
any country should be the men 
who have succeeded—the men 
who have aided in upbuilding 
their country—the men who 
have contributed to the efficien- 
cy and happiness of their fellow 
men. If America is to have an 
aristocracy, let it be so builded. 
And our future will be safe. 


“When you use the word 
‘workers’ you don’t mean 
only unskilled laborers or 
those who work only with their hands, in 
their shirt sleeves?” I asked. 

“No. I consider myself just as much a 
worker to-day as I was when I was driving 
spikes at a dollar a day in the Edgar 

homson Steel Works. When I speak of 
workers I mean all who work. The man 
who works with his hands to-day, and who 
works hard and intelligently, is the man 
who will be working with his brain to- 
morrow. For hand work well done leads 
to brain work. 
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“When I say, therefore, that the world 
is to be ruled after the war by those who 
work, I certainly do not mean that Gov- 
ernments are to be in the hands of such 
destructionists and anarchists as have 
come to the front in Russia since the rev- 
olution. In the past, the term ‘the gov- 
erning classes’ has meant, as a rule, so- 
called aristocrats, heads of titled families 
very often, great land owners who have 
inherited their estates, statesmen and dip- 
lomats of lineage. 

“The war has brought home what I have 
always contended, namely, that there are no 
more useful citizens than the real workers, 
both those in the ranks and those who, 
starting in the ranks, have by their in- 
dustry, their ability, their integrity, risen 
to positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship and who have become large employ- 
ers; men who have developed the resources 
of the nation and have built up its indus- 
tries, its railroads and its commerce. The 
usefulness of this type of man has been 
demonstrated very strikingly on both 
sides of the Atlantic, particularly in Eng- 
land, where, not so very long ago, those 
who were ‘in trade’ were not usually 
ranked with the country’s aristocracy. 


"L'VERYONE who returns from the 
trenches tells us that the men who 
have risked their lives and suffered for their 
country will demand a greater share in 
government and greater rewards for their 
work hereafter. This trend is inevitable. 
And it should not be blindly opposed. It 
is fit and proper that labor should receive 
a fair share of what it helps to create. 
“Tn our Bethlehem Steel plants we have 
had a very elaborate system for rewarding 
men according to their deserts. We have 
a minimum wage under which no man's 
pay can fall. But at least eighty per cent 
of all our workers participate in bonuses 
and rewards according to their individual 
results. Át very great cost we instituted 
years ago a system which standardized 
almost every job and every kind of work 
throughout the whole establishment: We 


carefully arrived at how much work of. 


each kind should be accomplished by nor- 
mal effort, and then we fixed a generous 
basis of special compensation for every- 
thing done over and above that amount. 

“The whole thing has worked out ex- 
cellently for both the men and the com- 
pany. Ás a matter of fact, the average 
wages received by the workmen at Beth- 
lehem are greater than those paid an 
other set of steel workers in America. 1 
naturally am proud of this fact, because I 
wantevery one of my men to have a chance 
to get ahead, a chance to earn every dollar 
he is capable of earning. 

“I have felt for years that the relations 
between what is called capital and labor 
would never be satisfactory and harmo- 
nious until workers all over the country 
were placed on some such basis as this. 
Workers mustfeel that they are being given 
fair play. By devising a system whereby 
the man who does most gets the largest 
pay envelope and the laziest man the 
smallest envelope you not only overcome 
one of the drawbacks to most of the gen- 
eral profit-sharing systems, but you con- 
vince the worker that it is up to him how 
much or how little he earns, and that 
special effort will bring special rewards." 

This prompted another question. “You 
have been represented as stating that 


a redistribution of wealth was coming— 
pretty much as advocated by the Social- 
ists. Is that your real view?" I asked. 

“Yes and no. I do not for a moment 
believe that the world is threatened with 
any redistribution of wealth as advocated 
by out-and-out Socialists. We are not 
only going to have, but we already have 
in progress, a certain type of redistribu- 
tion of wealth. For example, those who 
have the largest incomes are now called 
upon to return to the Federal Treasury 
two-thirds of every dollar, in the form of 
income tax. Then there are other state 
and municipal taxes which increase this 
percentage. Also, we now have very sub- 

“stantial inheritance taxes. I have not 
figured it out myself—I have had other 
things to do—but one of my very wealthy 
friends recently complained to me that, 
after paying every kind of tax imposed up- 
on him, he had left for his own use less 
than twenty cents'of each dollar he made. 
Another very wealthy man has figured 
that if he wishes to leave his fortune in- 
tact to his heirs he would have to work a 
little over ten years without spending one 
cent for living expenses during that whole 
period, so high is his income tax, his in- 
heritance tax, et cetera. 

“ Unquestionably, the fortunes of those 
who have inherited wealth and who have 
simply been living on the income from 
their investments are rapidly becoming 
poorer. Here is one definite form of the 
redistribution of wealth. The man who is 
not an active producer, but who is, sav, a 
large holder of bonds, finds himself less 
well-to-do each year; whereas the pro- 
ducers, the workers, whether employees or 
employers, are, broadly speaking, becom- 
ing better off. 


“TOOK at the wages being received to- 

day by hundreds of thousands of men 
employed in producing war materials. Not- 
withstanding the higher cost of living, 
many thousands of them are now able to 
save money as never before. Or they can 
indulge in luxuries formerly quite beyond 
their reach, luxuries then available only 
for the well-to-do or the rich. It is axio- 
matic that wages, once up, never, or hardly 
ever, come down. And while we cannot 
expect to see top-notch boom times 
forever, and cannot, consequently, expect 
that wages will always stay where they 
are now, yet I am convinced that we are 
entering an era in which the industrious 
working classes will demand and receive 
a larger proportion of the comforts, the 
conveniences and the luxuries of life than 
at any time in the past. 

“Some people fear that revolutions lie 
ahead in this country as well as in Europe. 
Revolutions are bred by keeping down the 
masses of the people, by ATE them 
to unfair laws, by stunting their ambi- 
tions, by keeping them in poverty. If the 
leaders of industry are wise they will not 
fight against the improvement of the lot of 
workers, but will seek to coöperate with 
them in bringing about conditions satis- 
factory to all. Governments must not be, 
as they sometimes have been in the past, 
anti-business; for being anti-business 
means being anti-prosperity. ‘ 

“The coming movement for social bet- 
terment can be, and should be, guided 
along right channels Employers more 
and more are springing from the ranks of 
labor, and therefore understand labor 


better than the so-called aristocrats do. 

“The employer who in his youth started 
at the bottom and worked side by side 
with common laborers and artisans, who 
daily ate lunch with them on the cin- 
der pile, who swapped thoughts and am- 
bitions and ideas and troubles with them, 
who lived exactly the life they did, and 
who was in all respectsone of them, knows, 
when he becomes an employer, the make- 
up of his men more intimately than is pos- 
sible for an employer who has never been 
one of them. The American workman 
feels a closer bond of sympathy with his 
boss if that boss at one time stood ex- 
actly where the workman stands, espe- 
cially if the boss has not forgotten that he 
was once an ordinary wage-earner at the 
bottom of the ranks. Every year sees an 
increase in the number of this type of em- 
ployer. Employers, too, as a whole, are 
coming to realize that they must not hold 
themselves coldly aloof from their men. 
The employer who gets on best with his 
men is the one who regards himself simply 
as a co-worker with them, as one of their 
own number, but whose duty it is to guide 
and direct his fellow workers the very best 
way he can, so that the results may be 
profitable enough to enable all to share in 
them. 

“For example, in cases where a differ- 
ence of opinion may arise between a work- 
man and somebody higher up, if the head 
of the company has come through the 


‘mills and learned the whole business from 


the ground up he can, as a rule, easily act 
as a peacemaker, since he can understand 
both the workman's point of view and the 
official's point of view. He understands 
the workings of the laborer's mind and 
knows how to satisfy him without sacri- 
ficing any fixed principles of discipline or 
sound business rules. By a little diplo- 
macy, he can usually fix things up so as to 
satisfy both parties without injuring the 
self-respect or the enthusiasm of either of 
them, or without injuring the interests of 
the company. 

“The growth of this type of employer 
should make it possible to avoid all dan- 
ger of anything savoring of revolutionary 
trouble. Where there is full understand- 
ing and mutual sympathy, it is not im- 
possible, it is easy, to have amicable rela- 
tions between employers and employees, 
especially where all are workers together." 


AS Mr. Schwab succeeded in proving 

his own theory? Read this short para- 
graph from a speech recently made by 
Charles A. Eaton, head of the National 
Service Section of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation: 


The appointment of Charles M. Schwab 
has had an inspiring effect on the men. They 
appeared to be crazy about him and to re 
gard him as “one of them." To hear the 
shipmen talk you'd get the idea that the big 
boss was a man who, when he wanted a little 
change from the monotony of speeding 
things up, would slip into overalls and drive 
a few thousand rivets or put in a couple o 
hours at the brake of a hoisting crane. 


“Te has been suggested," I said to Mr. 
Schwab, “that discipline would be im- 
possible under the régime which you were 
represented as having pictured.” ; 

“Without discipline you cannot avoid 
chaos,” Mr. Schwab replied. “The Bol- 


shevism we have (Continued on page 70) 
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Charles M. Schwab 


WHOSE talk on the future of business is a feature. 


of this issue of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

The President knew what he was doing when he 
selected Schwab as Director General of Shipping. 
For Schwab was already, in his own companies, build- 
sag more vessels than any other shipbuilder in the 


world. He was also making more guns, shells and 
other war munitions than even the Kaiser's much- 
vaunted Krupps. Schwab had then and still has in 
his employ well over 100,000 men devoting them- 
selves to supplying America and her allies with war 
materials, ranging from battleships to bullets. 
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Walt Mason 

200 newspapers reac 
the opposite page. From being a complet 
dozen years ago, he has become prosperous 4 
nd loved all over the country. 


hing 10,000,000 readers ^ 
e failure ? E 
nd happ) 


Whose poems are printed daily in a syndicate of 
BORN in Canada 56 years 4g0, Walt Mason came to 
“The States” and worked on newspapers, while he was 


living through the extraordinary experiences he tells on known a 


Down and Out at Forty-five 


N OCTOBER 12, 1907, I ar- 
ria, Kansas, to 
ttom and work 


rived in Em 
begin at the 


up. 

I was forty-five years old, and 
my assets consisted of the hand-me-downs 
I wore, an extra shirt, $1.35 in money, and 

had no ambi- 
in the future; 
everything of that kind had been licked 
out of me, and the only thing I was con- 


an old pony and buggy. 
non, and no Con peel 


xius of was a profound 
discouragement. The bot- 
wm had fallen out of the 
panetary system, so far as 
| was concerned. 
I was not the victim of 
a quel world, or a stony- 
hearted society. I was the 
natim of my own folly. I 
td spent all the best 
vars of my life with the 
prodigal sons, holding was- 
4l in wayside inns; and 
shen I arrived in Em- 
iva ] was fresh from an 
rstution in Kansas City 
^here pickled people have 
ne alcohol. boiled out of 
them, and. are supposed to 
be sent forth as good as 
"ew, 
| began my newspaper 
creer when I was twenty- 
toyears old. Before that, 
"t several years, I had 
xen working on Kansas 
ims, where I achieved a 
'putation as the worst 
“red hand in the state. I 
ud a mania for writing 
id was setting down gems 
“f thought when I should 
nave been currying mules 
^t milking cows, and em- 
“oying farmers don't take 
"My to literary work. 
"lY one ambition was to 
do newspa work; and 
ne winter day I absconded 
tm the farm and went to 
"tk my fortune. I man- 
“zed to get a job as tele- 
-taph editor of a Kansas 
""ming paper; the work 
"Pt me at my desk until 
“e cock was crowing aloof, 
7d when the paper had 
-ne to press the night edi- 
^f, the city editor and I 
'tPared to a little booth 
around the corner, where 
an un-moral citizen sold 
fre-water. There we sat 
, "tl broad daylight, ev- 
` "TY morning, telling stories 
and quafüng the kind ne- 
s penthe, 
And there I acquired a 
taste for conviviality that 
stuck to me until my mane 


' hol formed no 


The story of a "Has-Been" who came back 
By Walt Mason 


was getting gray. In those halcyon day 
most newspaper men were partial to the 
flowing bowl. The young man who re- 
fused to look upon the wine was consid- 
ered effeminate. In fact, there was a super- 
stitious belief, in newspaper offices, that 
one couldn't be a good reporter unless he 
was a good “mixer,” and he couldn't be 
a good mixer unless he was at all times 
ready to consume his share of booze. 
There was some foundation for this the- 


parlors. 


What Happened to Walt Mason 
By William Allen White 
Editor of the Emporia “Gazette” 


T WAS Emporia that did the business for Walt Mason—Em- 

poria and the indomitable soul in him. He really did it him- 
self; but he needed the proper environment. So, perhaps, they did 
it together. 

When he wrote for a job on the “Gazette,” he said that he had 
all the degrees that could be conferred upon him by a certain 
institution which claimed to cure booze-fighters, and that he had 
tried high resolves many times, only to wake up and find the 
brewer's daughter feeding his week's salary to her favorite cat. 
He said he wanted before he quit to try a dry town. Now Em- 
poria is a dry town. It started dry. In 1857—that isn't a mis- 
print for it was sixty-one years ago, in an age when a preacher 
could stew his soul in toddy without losing caste—Emporia in the 
charter of the town company started with a prohibition clause. 
It did not always hold the Rum Fiend away. But it always 
bothered him to get in. So he never waxed fat in Emporia. And 
for a generation Emporia, while not bone-dry, has not been 
moist. 

When Walt Mason came here the town was fairly dry. Alco- 
art of the town's conscious thought. No one 
invited him to drink. He heard no talk of drink; he saw no one 
drinking, and to get liquor he would have had to associate with 
loafers and plug-uglies. So Walt Mason in a dry town, havin 
plenty of work to do, did it well. And the town stood by an 
cheered him. Ten thousand people became his friends. They 
are his friends to-day. When he comes down-town every morning 
at half past seven—and he never varies the time five minutes— 
he walks with the clerks and storekeepers of Commercial Street. 
When he goes home at eight-thirty to grind out his day's grist, 
he meets the proce nona men coming to their offices. The all 
greet him, jolly with him, pass the time of day, and, like “the 
sailors and the fisher men” who consorted with “Omer” when he 
“smote his bloomin’ lyre,” these Emporians, a few weeks later, 
see old gibes, odd quirks of speech, human foibles, and queer 
twists and turns of Tuman nature “turn up again, and keep it 
que even as the shepherds and the market girls did three 
thousand years ago for Homer. Walt Mason is the Homer of 
modern America, and particularly of Middle-Western America, 
the America of the country town. For, after trying the city, 
East and West, he found his feet and restored his soul here in 
Emporia. And the town is vastly proud of him. And they are 

lad to tell the stranger all about it. If you really desire to see a 

oting parent, come to Emporia and start the talk on Walt 
Mason in any store, in any office, in any shop. No proud father 
has more stories of his first baby than Emporia has about Walt 
Mason, and they are all true, for they are all good. 


ture. Sufficient to the do» "~v. 


ory, in those grand old days when city 
councjlmen were recruited from the saloon- 
keepers, and caucuses and conventions 
were held in the back rooms of grog 


While this theory survived, I never had 
trouble getting employment. 
around the country from one town to 
another. Being of a happy-go-lucky dis- 
position, I gave no thought to the fu- 


I drifted 


the evil, 
or the good, thereof. Be- 
cause I seemed able to get 
a job whenever I wanted 
one, it never occurred to 
me: that conditions might 
change—and I wouldn't 
have cared if they had. I 
was known in all Western 
newspaper offices, and one 
reason. why could al- 
ways get employment was 
that was “a hog for 
work" so long as I lasted. 
In all my experience I 
have known but one man 
who could tum out as 
much copy, day after day, 
the year Mrd This was 
Ed. Howe, of the Atchison 
“Globe,” for whom I worked 
for a year and a half. 

Some newspaper  pro- 
priton considered it a 
lessing when I turned 
up; for I would turn in 
and write the whole edi- 
torial page, and edit the 


. telegraph, and read proofs, 


me do as much e Iu 
ordinary people would do. 
'This is not a boast. There 
are many editors who will 
endorse the statement. I 
always tackled a new job 
with a virtuous determina- 
tion to cut out the fool 
habits for good. I was go- 
ing to turn over a new 
leaf and be a shining ex- 
imr to the young. Time 
and again I fooled my em- 
porn as well as myself. 
or two or three weeks I 
would live like an anchorite 
and break all hard work 
records; the managing edi- 
tor would raise my wages 
every week, and take me 
into his private office to tell 
me that if I kept up my 
present lick he would give 
me the half of his kingdom, 
and the hand of his daugh- 
ter in marriage, or words to 
that effect. I had a dozen 
such opportunities to estab- 
lish myself firmly in fine 
situations. But my virtuous 
resolves never lasted longer 
than two or three weeks. 
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I would equip myself with a good suit 
of clothes, and purple and fine linen, and 
become obtrusively respectable, and then 
of a sudden there would come a great 
longing for the gilded saloon and the com- 
pany of people who drank not wisely but 
too well; and then, poof! away would fly 
all the excellent resolutions, and I’d wake 
up some fine morning in a livery stable, 
to find that my raiment was in the pawn- 
shop, and I couldn’t remember whether 
it was Wednesday or the Chinese New 
Year. . G 

In November of one immemorial year 
I was seated in a beautifully furnished 
editorial room, the star man of a great 
and growing newspaper. The managing 
editor thought so much of my work, and 
was sọ convinced that I had reformed 
for good, that he had fitted up this sump- 
tuous office for my exclusive use. I was 
honc :se ~ petted in every possible way. 
In the following February Í 
was shoveling snow off the 
sidewalks in an Iowa town, 
to get the price of a feed and 
bunk. 

I will give a concrete 
instance of this sort of 
experience: blew into 
Denver, one cold day, shiv- 
ering in a suit that would 
have been considered too 
gauzy in Florida. I was 
penniless and hungry, and, 
as I had been sleeping in 
box cars for two nights, I 
looked like something left 
over from a rummage sale. 
I went to the office of the 
Denver “News” and found 
John Arkins, who was the 
editor and proprietor. He 
knew my reputation, and 
considered me so amusing 
he laughed for an hour be- 
fore handing over five dol- 
lars. Then he told me I 
could contribute at space 
rates if I wished. 

I was simply overflowing: 
with good resolutions. At 
last I had seen the error of 
my ways, and was going to 
abandon the husks and the 
swine. ''Never again," said 
I, in ringing tones. I got me 
a humble hall room ina cheap 
boarding-house, anda pad of 
paper and a pencil, and wrote 
a column or two of highly moral para- 
graphs. The " News" printed them next 
morning, and another batch next day, 
and in a week they formed a feature that 
Denver was talking about. I had letters 
of approval from clergymen and mer- 
ehant princes, and invitations to every- 
thing. 

One day Mr. Arkins called me into his 

rivate office for a heart-to-heart talk. 

irst, he gave me an order for a suit of 
clothes, no price limit set, and explained 
that this was a present. Then he told me 
that my stuff promised to be of value to 
the paper, and if I would behave myself 
and abandon that conduct which had 
made my name a hissing in newspaper 
offices from Dan to Beersheba, my future 
was assured. The “News” didn’t quarrel 
over wages when it found something it 
wanted. I assured Mr. Arkins, with tears 
in my eyes, that my good resolutions were 


like the laws of the Medes and the Per- 
sians, and also had a strong family resem- 
blance to the Rock of Gibraltar. Thrones 
might crumble and dynasties crash, but 
my resolutions would rise triumphant 
above the wreck of matter. 

“Go and get your suit of clothes,” said 
Mr. Arkins, “and come around to-morrow 
ready for regular work.” 

I went forth and got the suit of clothes. 
I don’t remember what happened after 
that. Two or three days later I woke up 
at Ogden, Utah, and I have never known 
why I went there, or how I got there. 


THIS was the sort of life I led for many 

years. If one is young, and has a sense 

of humor, such ups and downs don’t mat- 

ter. But one cannot always be young, 

and a sense of humor becomes frayed 
along the edges after a while. 

Conditions were changing in newspa- 


One of WALT MASON'S Poems 
It is entitled "After Death" 


DO NOT know just what may hap when I go 

tumbling off the map into the outer void; I 
hope to draw a pair of wings, and crown and robe, 
and kindred things, and harp of celluloid. But 
little do I walk the floor, or lose a chance to sleep 
and snore, by worrying my head about the things 
that may befall when I step off this whirling ball, 
and line up with the dead. I think I've all a man 
should need, in this, the simple little creed, that's 
pasted in my lid: “With all your fellow men be 
square; be kind and just to all, nor care a cent what 
others did." If one is square and just and kind, I 
don't believe he'll be behind when they distribute 
crowns; he'll be a credit to this globe, and he will 
swapforsnowy robe his work-worn hand-me-downs. 
Religion's tangled, teased and vext with dogma 
and conflicting text, by sages splitting hairs; and 
all that fellows really need is just that simple little 
creed to climb the golden stairs. 


per offices and I was so busy I didn't 
notice it. The old superstition that a re- 
porter should be a good mixer, and hence 
a competent drinker, had died the death. 
A red nose was no longer a recommenda- 
tion when one applied for a job in a news- 
paper office. So, when, at the ripe age of 
forty-five, I found myself in that bleaching 
institution at Kansas City, I slowly real- 
ized that I was worse than down and out. 
I was a back number, a has-been. And 
I no longer had the resiliency of youth. 
I was feeling very old and humble and 
useless. 

l wrote to editors everywhere, describ- 
ing my circumstances, and offering to 
work for any old wage that would assure 
me a place to sleep and a meal ticket. I 
went to a daily newspaper in Kansas 
City and offered to write the whole edi- 
torial page for twelve dollars a week. But 
there was nothing doing. My reputation 


for unreliability was against me. Th 
were sickening days, when every r 
brought replies from editors, explain 
why they couldn't give me work, kin 
trying to let me down easy. There seer 
to be no place for me anywhere. 

Then one weary day I picked up an 
magazine and read an article by Will 
Allen White. It was a good article, so 
of humor and kindliness that I thou 
he was a man who might understa 
So I wrote to him, asking if he coul 
give me some little job on his newspa; 
to carry me along until I could get so 
thing else. 

In a few days I would have to leave 
boiling out institution, and had no pl 
to go. Mr. White was in Colorado, | 
my letter had been forwarded to him 
there was a delay in getting a reply. So: 
how, I had counted on a favorable w 
from him, and as day after day went 
and the mail brought nc 
ing, my hopelessness beca 
absolute. Then, when | | 
ceased to expect a rej 
there came a long, gener 


letter, telling me to go 
Emporia and make my 
useful until he retur 


home, and then we'd. 
cuss ways and means 
gether. 

I believe that was 
laddest hour of my ! 
Nou have to be down : 
out and well stricken 
years, and ashamed tl 
you are alive, to und 
stand the joy of hav 
one more chance. 

And so, one October e 


ning, as the sun 
slowly sinking behind | 
western hills, a  soht: 


horseman might have b 
seen pushing his jaded st: 
into Emporia. The n 
morning | reported for w« 
at the “Gazette” office, a 
a srhall corner was clea! 
for me in Mr. White’s [ 
vate office. 

I have said that I hac 
reputation as “a hog 
work," and I lived up t 
now. Work had becom 
sort of passion with me. 
enabled me to forget fo 
while that I was forty-f 
and dead broke, and starting in again at! 
foot of the ladder, in worse shape than w 
I first entered a newspaper office. 1 wa 
superfluity in the “Gazette” office; th 
was no real place for me; a place had bt 
made, just to give me a chance, an 
course the wages were small. 


UT I wrote so much stuff the print 

were in a panic; and I was at my jo 
sunrise, and worked at it in the even 
by lamplight. After two or three wa 
Mr. White came home, and I'll never f 
get his hearty greeting. I had never st 
him before, but he acted as though I w 
the long-lost Charlie Ross. 

“You’ve been writing wonderful st! 
Walt,” he cried. “Come up to my ho 
to-night. I want to have a talk with yo 

I went, and we had the talk, and ! 
wages were raised, and I was assured © 
there was a place for (Continued on past 


Don’t Give Up the Tip 


Another Alex story 
By H. C. Witwer 


Author of “Life is Reel," in the June number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY SARG 


ISTEN! If you ever wake up some 
mornin' with an idea for some- 
thin’ new—and you expect to 
cash on it, go to the nearest 
hardware store and ask the guy 

behind the counter for all the locks in the 
joint. Take 'em at any price and fasten 
'em on the door of the safe where you 
keep the idea—the same bein' your 
mouth—and then throw the 
keys in a good, deep river! 

if the inventors of stud 
poker, movin’ pictures, the 
alligator pear, pneumonia 
and so forth had gone 
around talkin’ about them 
things before they got ’em 
patented they never would 
of took in a nickel on their 
idea, but their friends would 
be draggin’ down the royal- 
ues yet! The minute you 
tip another guy to your 
stunt it's yours and his both. 
The more he thinks about 
it, the better he likes it, and 
it ain't long before he gets 
believin’ it was his idea any- 
way, and then where do you 
get off? 

I admit freely that you 
can't cash on your scheme 
unless you get it before the 
world; but the thing is to 
wait till you got it covered 
with so many copyrights 
and patents that not even 
the James Boys could steal 
it. Then tell ’em all at once! 

If Edgar Simmons had of 
did that he’d be a rich mil- 
lionaire to-day instead of 
havin’ to cut his winnin’s 
with Alex Hanley. Edgar 
had an idea and he didn’t 
know what to do with it. 

Alex did! 


LEX HANLEY is a rel- 


ative of mine by mar- 

riage and because Í ain't 
3 

never been lucky. He’s a 


cousin of the wife’s by de- 
fault, or somethin’, and she 
thinks the only reason he 
ain't President of the U. S. 
is because Washington is so 
inconvenient to get to. I like him and elec- 
trocution the same way, but I gotta hand 
it to him for bein’ a fast worker. 

He come here from a place called Ver- 
mont, right off the dear old farm, and in- 
stead of bein’ dumfounded at the size of 
our little village, he sneers at Broadway 
and says Gotham is the champion rube 
burg of the world, which would never be 
heard of if Edison hadn’t invented electric 


lights. After stunnin’ me with that, he 
goes.out and stands New York on its ear 
and makes it like it! 

From then on, Alex was the same as the 
radiators in our flac. He was a permanent 
fixture, and give out nothin’ but a lotta 
Noise. 

Supper become a«dinner party every 
night, with Alex as the guest of honor. 


Have You Brains, or Imagination, 


or Both? 


Here is the difference between brains and 
tmagination—as Alex puts it: 


“TIKE all the rest of you simple-minded and inno- 

cent New Yorkers, you get brains and imagi- 
nation mixed. They is a big difference! Brains 
is what puts a man over and imagikation is what 
keeps him back. The feller with brains sets his 
mind on what he wants, forgets everything else, 
goes to it and gets it. He don’t for a minute consider 
what might happen if he fails, or that the thing 
he proposes has never been done before, or that 
maybe his scheme ain’t really as good as he first 
thought it was. Why don’t he think of them 
things? Because he ain’t got no imagination! 
The imaginative feller is beat from the start. He 
keeps thinkin’ from every possible angle what 
might happen to him if he fails, and by the time 
he gets that all figured out, his idea is cold and 
his enthusiasm for it has drowned in the sea of 
possibilities his roamin’ mind has created! 
feller which said ‘Look before you leap!’ might of 
been clever, but I bet he thought a five-dollar 
bill was as big as they made ’em till he went to his 
grave! If I'd had imagination I'd never of come 
to New York and made good. I'd of been afraid 
the town was too big for me." 


The wife and I is sittin' down to the 
evenin' meal one night, when the tele- 
phone rings. Only one of us got up. 

“Hello!” I says. 

“Hello!” is the answer. “This is Alex. 
What would you say to me runnin’ up 
there to supper to-night?” 

“Nothin’,’’ I answers; “I see where 
they was a guy got pinched only last week 
for swearin' over the 'phone!" 


“Look here!" he says, kinda peeved’ 
“They’s plenty of places just as good as 
yqurs where they would be glad to have 
me to dinner." 

“How do you know how good they are?" 
I says; “you ain't never tried no dinners 
nowheres else but up here.” 

“They ain't no man can keep me from 
seein’ my cousin!” he says. “Tell Alice 

I'll be right up!” 

“Well,” I says to the 
wife, “I got bad rews for 
you. That trick relative of 
yours is comin' up here for 
dinner again, so I guess I'll 
go down to the corner and 
play a little pinochle.” 

"You ought to be the 
.weather man," says the 
wife, '* you're such a rotten 
guesser! You ain't goin’ no- 
wheres. You're gonna stay 
here and help entertain 
Alex.” 

“Entertain him?” I says. 
“What d’ye think I-am—a 
trained seal or somethin’?” 

* Don't kid yourself!” she 
says.. “ You ain't even mak- 
in the money I could get 
with a trained seal!” 


HE walks over to the 

window and looks out on 
Manhattan, doin’ a soft 
shoe dance with one toe on 
the floor. If bein’ good 
lookin’ was water, she’d be 
Niagara Falls. You’ve seen 
her picture many a time on 
a can of massage cream— 
which she never touched in 
her life! The label claims it 
was the stuff that put her 
over, but she don't know 
whether rouge is for red 
cheeks or measles. They 
ain't a day goes by without 
some movie company pes- 
terin' her to sign up, and. 
she can write her own ticket 
when it comes to salary. 
Well, here she is standin' b 
that window. I'm in dutc 
again, but I don't care! 
This here knockout is wed 
to me and they ain't noth- 
ing can give me the blues! 

"Listen!" I says. “Honey, we only been 
wed ten years, and here we are scrappin’ 
already!” 

She turns on the weeps, and I’m across 
the floor like a startled rabbit. We come 
to terms in about five minutes, and as far 
as a disinterested stranger could of seen, 
eve hing is O. K. again. 

“Well,” I says to her finally, “you 
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ain’t mad at me no more, heh, honey?” 

She wags her head no. Her head is on 
my shoulder, and why shouldn’t it be 
there? 


“If that pest Alex wasn’t comin’ here 
to-night,” I says, "we might go to the 
theater.” 


“The movies hurts my eyes!" she an- 
swers. 

“D’ye mean to give the neighbors the 
idea I-have never staked you to nothin’ 
but the movies?” I hollers, gettin’ sore. 

“Don’t be callin’ my cousin no pest!” 
she says and—well, we're off again! 

In the middle of this our doorbell rings 
and in comes Alex. 

“They should of named this apartment 
house the Verdun,” he says. “They seems 
to be a battle goin’ on here every time I 
come up!” 

“Well, then,” butts in the wife, split- 
tin’ her world-famous grin fifty-fifty, 
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"let's stop quarrelin'. They ain't a rea- 
son on earth why we can't be friends, even 
if we are relatives." 

“When are you gonna have dinner?” 
asks Alex. 

“This here’s eatless night with us,” I 
says. 

“Don’t pay no attention to him, Alex,” 
says the wife. “You know you can eat 
here whenever you want." 

"Sure!" I says. “Don’t mind me. All I 
gotta do is pay for this stuff—that’s all!" 

“That’s right,” says the wife. “Tell the 
world that I have wed a tightwad!” 

“What d'ye mean?" I hollers. “I’m 
as loose as ashes with my money. I don't 
even moan over the telephone bill, which 
from the last one you musta been callin' 
up friends in Australia!” 

"Here!" butts in Alex, “this thing's 
gotta stop! If I didn't know how much 
you people loved each other, I'd get the 


They was a man and a woman a-standin' there, and my 
heart run up to ple» *:i*^ my tonsils when I seen them 


idea that you two was really angry." 

“Of course we love each other!" I says. 
“We only pull this now and then so's we 
won't get sickenin' to the neighbors by 
billin and cooin' all the time! Ain't I 
right, honey?" 

" Are you sorry?" inquires the wife. 

“Sorry?” I says. “Why, I'd go out and 
buy a tube of carbolic acid if it wasn’t so 


high 
ith that they was peace. 
WERE just sittin’ down to a well- 


earned meal when the bell rings 
again. Actin’ as maid is one of the best 
things I do around my five rooms—if 
ou count the bath—so I answered it. 
hey was a man and a woman a-standin’ 
there, and my heart run up to play with 
my tonsils when I seen them. I figured 
they was a couple more guests for dinner, 
and you know what they're askin' for 
steak these days. 

“Im sorry to bother you,” says the 
dame, "but we are the people who live 
in the flat right under yours." 

“Tf you think we're too noisy, moan to 
the landlord!" I says. 

She giggles. The guy that was with 
her don't make a sound. 

“Why, I'm sure we never heard an 
noise from above," she says. “I thin 
you and your wife are no doubt the quiet- 
est folks in the whole house.” 

Oh, boy!!! 

“How long have you been deaf?" I says. 

"You're just like your wife claims," 
she grins, “full of life and fun! But I'm 
keepin’ you from your food, ain't I? I 
wanted to know if you'd let Mr. Simmons 
climb down your bic escape." 

"Feed him some veronal,” I says 
"and he'l no doubt be O. K. in the 
mornin'. The first day is always tough." 

"Why, what do you mean?" she says. 
“I merely asked if my husband could 
climb down your fire escape." 

I seen I had wild-pitched the first time, 
so I tried my luck again. 

“Ts your joint on fire?" [ says. 

“Oh, no!" she tells me, “but we are 
locked out. My husband invented a new 
kind of lock—he's always inventing some- 
thing that will do everything but work. 
He put this lock on our door, and now he 
can't open it himself! Isn't that killing?" 

“A riot!" I admits. “Come right in." 

The wife is gettin’ nervous at me bein’ 
out there so long, and when she heard a 
female voice laughin’, of course that 
didn’t help matters none. She meets this 
dame half way in the hall, and the minute 
they seen each other they fall together in 
fond embrace. I found out later they'd 
known each other as long as a week an 
the last time they met was an hour before. 

Well, we get introduced all around and 
then this bird which invented a lock that 
nobody on earth could open, includin 
himself, goes out on the fire escape fol- 
lowed by his charmin' wife. They enter 
their flat by the novel method of usin' the 
kitchen window. This guy didn't open 
his mouth from the time he come m. 
His wife, though, had nothin’ against 
conversation as a sport. She was talkin 
when she come in and she went out the 
same way. I never seen nobody in my life 
who could talk as fast and frequent as this 
dame, and if her husband had hung that 
trick lock on her tongue he would of made 
himself solid with me! 
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Don’t Give Up the Tip, by H. C. WITWER 


"That's that lovely Mrs. Simmons," 
says the wife when they had went. “It’s 
too bad her husband ain't a live one." 

“Gettin’ married has buried many a 

man!" I says. 

“Here!” butts in Alex. ‘Don’t you 
people get started again! What's wrong 
with Mr. Simmons?" 

“He ain't got no pep,” says the wife. 
"He's been keepin' books for twenty 
dollars a week since the discovery of 
arithmetic, and he ain't got a raise since 
they blowed up the ‘Maine.’ He's afraid 
to ask for more money for fear the boss 
will find out he's on the pay roll, and fire 
him. They's one ounce more brains in a 
biliard ball than they is in his head.” 


"XATAIT!" interrupts Alex. ‘This 

here sounds interestin’ to me. In 
the first place, they ain't a doubt in my 
mind but what you got that feller figured 
all wrong! Like all the rest of you simple- 
minded and, innocent New Yorkers, you 
get brains and imagination mixed. They 
is a big difference! Brains is what puts 
a man over and imagination is what keeps 
him back. The feller with brains sets his 
mind on what he wants, forgets every- 
thing else, goes to it and gets it. He don't 
fora minute consider what might happen 
if he fails, or that the thing he proposes 
has never been done before, or that maybe 
his scheme ain't really as good as he first 
thought it was. Why don't he think of 
them things? Because he ain't got no 
imagination! The imaginative feller is 
beat from the start. He keeps thinkin’ 
from every possible angle what might hap- 
pen to him if he faz/s, and by the time he 
gets that all figured out, his idea is cold and 
his enthusiasm for it has drowned in the 
sea of possibilities his roamin’ mind has 
created! The feller which said ‘Look be- 
fore you leap!’ might of been clever, but 
I bet he thought a five-dollar bill was as 
big as they made ’em till he went to his 
grave! If I'd had imagination I'd never 
of come to New York and made good. 
I'd of been afraid the town was too big for 
me. Now this feller Simmons, I'll betcha, 
is simply sufferin' from a case of too much 
imagination. Am I right?" 

"What d’ye say if we go to the movies? ” 
says. 

Alex gets up in disgust. 

“Is that all the interest I’m gettin’ 
here?” he asks. 

“This ain’t no bank.” I tells him. 

"Be still" says the wife. “I heard 
every word you said, Alex dear. I think 
you're iocribly interestin’. But I still 
claim Simmons is a fathead whose butcher 
bill gives him trouble every month! He 
never takes that poor wife of his nowheres 
but a walk past the Fifth Avenue Library, 
and she don’t know if they have dancin’ 
or swimmin’ in cabarets. He’s nu 
drawin things on pieces of paper, and he 
sits up half the night inventin’ whatnots 
that would be all right if they wasn’t 
useless,” 

." Yes," says Alex, “and some day he'll 
hiton somethin’ that’ll make him famous!” 

I wanna see Beryldine Nearer in 
The Vaccinated Vampire!" I says, 
teachin’ for my hat. 

"Shut up!" says the wife. “What was 
you sayin’, Alex?” 

"I says it’s the dreamer which has made 
the world what it is to-day!” he goes on, 
stnkin’ a pose. “He thinks of somethin’ 
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*"There's a million cranks come in my office every 


day. 


and the practical feller comes along and 
makes money out of it. Take—" 

“They ain't no man can keep me from 
the movies!" I butts in. 

“All right!" says the wife. ‘Come on, 
we'll all go. I admit freely I'm crazy to 
see Beryldine Nearer again, myself. 
We'll ask Mr. and Mrs. Simmons to go 
with us, too. The poor dear, it'll be a 
treat for her." 

** [tll be a treat for her husband, too!" 
I says. “I ain't gonna take the whole 
bes borhood to the movies. You must 
think I'm the Liberty Loan, don't you?" 

The wife comes over and kisses me. 

“Now, dear," she says. “don’t be so 
close across the chest. Won't you take 
'em for me?" 


WELL, when all Broadway used to 
roll over and play dead when she 
pulled that smile, what chance have J 
ot? 

“Pd take Berlin for you!" I answers, 
ivin’ her a squeeze. “Go ahead, honey, 
invite the first two pagefuls outa the 
'phone book if you want, and I'll take 
'em all!" 

“There you go,” she says. “No wonder 
we're not wealthy! If it wasn’t for me 
holdin you down we wouldn't have a 
nickel. I'll call down and tell Mrs. Sim- 
mons to get ready—they may have an 
engagement themselves.’ 

“T doubt if I'm lucky enough for that 
to happen!" I says. 

Well, I missed out again. They come 
up all right, and Mrs. Simmons is tickled 
to death. When set for the street she 


I suppose you want to sell me this, eh?” 


was a pretty good-looker herself, but Sim- 
mons ain't even got a hat with him. 

"Mr. Simmons prefers to stay at 
home," says his wife, causin' my heart to 
leap with joy. “He has some important 
work to do, haven't you, dear?” 

Simmons flushes all up. 

"Why...eh...yes...quite so... 
much obli ed . . . excuse me," he stutters. 
Alex is Tookin' at him strangely. — 

LII » “ee 

Pardon me,” he says. e just been 
talkin’ over some of the wonderful ideas 
you been workin’ on. I have a inventive 
twist in my brains myself and that lock 
you put together interests me very much. 
Could I see it?” 

Simmons brightens up in a flash, and 
commences to grin. 

“Td be very glad indeed to show it to 
you,” he says, “very glad!" 

“You folks run along to the movies,” 
Alex tells us. **Mr. Simmons and me is 

t a little conference on—eh, Simmons?" 

e prods him in the ribs and Simmons 
wags his head. A guy with two glass eyes 
could see he was tickled silly. 

Well, we come in from the movie around 
eleven o'clock and stopped in the Sim- 
mons flat. They had dragged me into a 
delicatessen aclor on the way back and 
put the bee on me for a cold lunch. We 
was to eat it in Mrs. Simmons’s flat. All 
she furnished was the idea. Alex and 
Simmons is sittin’ in the dinin’-room and 
they’re so interested in each other they 
don’t even look up when we come in. 
The table is full of drawin’s and blue 
prints and scraps of paper all covered 
over with figures. Simmons is pointin’ 
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Once we get in his boudoir, he finds they is everything 
in the world in it with the exception of a clean collar 


out somethin’ to Alex on a piece of paper, 
and I'll lay the world four to one Alex 
ain't got the slightest idea what the other 
guy's talkin' about, but he's listenin' like 
he's hearin' the secret of makin' gold 
outa mud. 

“TH bet 


ou have gone to work and 
bored Mr. f 


anley half to death!" says 
his wife. 


“Not at all" says Alex. “I fail to 
recall when I spent such a enjoyable 
night. Mr. Simmons is a genius 1f there 
ever was one, and I predict a great future 
for. his automatic cocktail shaker. Then 
if he gets his keyless lock workin'—" 

"Let's eat in the kitchen, it's cosier,” 
interrupts Mrs. Simmons. ‘Do you folks 
mind?” 


(THEY was no bloodshed over it, and we 
all went in. Simmons claims he would 
like to change his collar, and invites me 
back to look over the flat, a treat the 
wife has already had. Once we get in his 
boudoir, he finds they is everything in 
the world in it with the exception of a 
clean collar, and he calls Mrs. Simmons 
to the rescue. 

"Here!" she, says, handin’ him the 


laundry. “Hurry up, sos we can eat. 
He's always losin’ somethin'!" she re- 
marks. 


I got a comica! answer on the tip of my 
tongue, when Simmons drops his collar 
buttons on the floor, and, the same as all 
the other collar buttons in the world, 
they picked out the furtherest corners 
of the room to roll into. Simmons is as 
red as a four-alarm fire and goes crawlin' 
around the room tryin' to run them collar 
buttons down. 

“Its too bad them buttons wasn’t 


made of rubber," I says, thinkin' to pass 
the thing off. “They would have bounced 
right back in your bend: eh?” 

He straightened up on the floor and 
stares at me, commencin’ to run his hands 
through his hair. 

"A rubber collar button!” he mum- 
bles, “a rubber collar button! No—no— 
not rubber, but—" 

“My goodness!" cuts in Mrs. Simmons, 
“will he ever stop it? Come on, let's eat; 
he's ravin’ again!" she says to me. “Here, 
Edgar, never mind the collar, this ain't 
no formal banquet. Try some of the cold 
ham. It set our friends back a dollar and 
it ought to be good!" 

Simmons gets up off the floor and fol- 
leys us into the kitchen. 

"Im—Im sorry!” he pipes, movin’ 
away with that little, nervous step of 
his, “I couldn't eat a thing. I got a head- 
ache, I guess—lI—excuse me—" 

With that he blows. 

" Ain't he the limit?" inquires Mrs. 
Simmons, grabbin' the choicest bits of 
that ham and goin' south with it. 

Well, we didn't see Edgar Simmons 
no more that night. In fact, it was all 
of two weeks before he appeared again, 
and then it was by way of the 'phone. 
He asked me if I would tell my cousin 
Alex to come down at once, he had some- 
thin very important to tell him. I 
waited sil supper had come and gone 
and then I got hold of Alex. The wife and 
Mrs. Simmons went to the theater to- 
gether and I arranged the conference for 
my flat. The minute Alex arrived I 
tohoned Simmons and he come right up. 
He’s all excited over somethin’ and he’s 
got a parcel under his arm. 

"I have followed your advice,” he tells 


Alex, “and at last I’ve invented something 
practical. There’s millions in it.” 

“What?” I says. “The mint?" 

Alex kicks me in the shins under the 
table so hard that I moaned aloud. 

“What is it?" he asks. 

Simmons unwraps the parcel and pulls 
out a piece of cloth. It's the neckband of a 
shirt and the same as the ordinary neck- 
band in every way—except it's got collar 
buttons built right into it! 

“What’s the idea?” I asks. 

“Heavens, man, can't you grasp it?" 
says Simmons, slammin’ the table with 
his fist. "Here we have the only collar 
button in the world that can’t be lost! 
You never have to look for it, because it's 
always attached to the shirt. You can't 
lose the button unless you lose the shirt! 
It's made right with it! It—" 

“Wait!” butts in Alex, leapin’ to his 
feet. ''Simmons—you have got somethin’! 
Is it patented?" 

“Yes,” says Simmons. 

"Have you felt out the shirt manu- 
facturers on it?" asks Alex. 

“That’s what I wanted to see you 
about," says Simmons. “I can't get them 
to look at it! They seem to think I'm 
some sort of a crank. If I could only get 
it before Philip Calder, the president of 
the Brown-Calder Shirt Company!" 

“H’m!” grunts Alex. 

“T was just thinkin’,” says Simmons, 
“that if there was one man in New York 
who could see Calder and make him 
realize the merits of my invention, you 
were that man!” 

“TIl do it!” answers Alex. “Gimme the 
model and you'll hear from me in a few 
days. Do you wish to sell the neckbands 
themselves, or just the patent on your 
idea?" 

“I don't care who makes the neck- 
band," says Simmons, “so long as I get 
paid for my invention! Of course, I don't 
expect you to help me for nothing, either." 

“Ha-ha”? I butts in, “that bird 
wouldn't tell you the time of day for 
nothin’!” 


BRICHT and early the next mornin’, 
or eleven o'clock to be exact, Alex 
invites me to go with him so’s I can watch 
how he would go about seein’ the presi- 
dent of the Brown-Calder Shirt Company 
and sellin’ him the Simmons patent collar 
button. As they is always a chance that 
Alex will fall down, I went along. We , 
had no trouble at all landin’ outside the 
president’s office, but once we got there » 
it was different. | 
“Ts Mr. Calder in?" says Alex to 2| 
blond stenographer which looks like them ; 
movie queens would like to. ; 
She puts four stray hairs back of her 
left ear and arises. | 
“Have you got an appointment?” she 
inquires. 
“No,” grins Alex, “my nose got that | 
way from bein’ hit with a baseball.” , 
She had lovely teeth and showed ‘em ; 
to us. : 
“Cards?” she says next, lookin’ from | 
one of us to the other. er | 
“TIl play these!" says Alex. “Listen: | 
I wanna go in Mr. Calder’s office without | 
bein’ announced. I ain’t seen him !0' 
years, and he'll be tickled silly when W° 
meet. I wanna sneak in and just be there 
the first time he looks around. I'm a su 
prise. See?" 


Don’t Give Up the Tip, by H. C. WITWER 
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She looks kinda doubtful. 

“W-ell, I don't know," she says; 
"I've only been here since yesterday, but 
my orders is to let nobody past this gate 
without first findin’ out their business 
and so forth. Still and all, I don’t wanna 
be harsh with none of the boss’s old col- 
lege chums or nothin’ like that. If you 
can guarantee I won’t lose my job—” 

23 you lose your job," says Alex, 
openin’ the gate and pullin’ me in after 
. him, "I'll hire you for five dollars more 

than you're gettin’ here. All right?” 

"[ only trust you're man enough to 
keep your word," she says. “The boss's 
ofice is the first one to the left." 

“Thanks,” says Alex. “Them eyes 
of yours is alone worth the trip!” 


HIS guy Calder's door is open and 

he's sittin’ at a big desk writin’ away 

on somethin’ like everything depended 

on speed. He's a great big fat bird, and 

he’s smokin’ a cigar as big as he is. His 

~ head is playin’ it’s hairless day. All in all, 

ihe looked like big business, and my knees 

is knockin’ together till I’m afraid he'll 

‘hear 'em and turn around. Alex gum- 

shoes up to the desk and without sayin' 

: a word he lays the neckband right down 

" beside Calder, who immediately swings 
around with a snort. 

"How did you get in here?" 

"We took the subway down from Nine- 
- ty-sixth Street," says Alec “That thing 
you got in your hand is the neckband of 
Cast". 

"Well?" growls Calder, tappin’ the 
desk with a lead pencil. 

“Tt contains two collar buttons—one 
front and one back," says Alex. “As you 
may have noticed, they are built right 
ino the cloth and are meant to come 
~ atached to the shirt. This does away for- 
ever with the necessity of buying a collar 
button. It cannot be broken, lost or mis- 
hid. Any shirt manufacturer making 
shirts with this neckband attached will 
naturally have the bulge on his rivals. 
l can turn out the neckband for practi- 
ally nothing. I hold the patent.” 

alder sneers. “Ha!” he says. "There's 
i million cranks 
come in my office 
every day. I sup- 
fose you want to 
sell me this, eh?" 
"No, sir!" says 
Alex, with a pleasant 
grin, 

I liked to fell 
through the floor at 


that. 

"No, sir?” re- 
peats Calder. 

"No, sir!" an- 
swers Alex. 


“Well, what the 
—what do you want 
then?" roars Calder... 
"Come now, speak ? 
"p. T'll give you 
ħve minutes, that’s 
all? 


"That'sthreemin- 
utes more than J got 
'0 spare," chirps 
Alex, pullin’ over a 
chair. * I don't want 
you to buy this neck- 

and, Mr. Calder. 
What I want is this: 


I know that you are the greatest authorit 
on shirts, and everything connected th 
the business, in the, United States, if 
not in the world! I think I have a big 
thing here, a thing that will revolution- 
ize that business. I say I think so, because 
I don’t know. Now—the concern I repre- 
sent wants your opinion of it. We’re will- 
ing to pay to have you, the world’s great- 
est authority, go on record as to the merits 
of this neckband. If you say it’s no good, 
Ill throw it away and forget about it; 
if you say it's good, I'll have no trouble 
placing it anywhere in the world!" 

"H'mph!" says Calder finally. “How 
much would these things cost me?” 

“Roughly speakin’, about three cents 
each,” says Alex. 

“How long will they stand up under 
laundering?” 

"They're the only thing that won't 
come out in the wash!" answers Alex, 
without battin' an eye. 

The old guy smiles and presses a but- 
ton. In comes a clerk. 

“Send in Mr. Lacy, no matter what he's 
doing, at once!" barks Calder. He turns 
to Alex as the clerk flees from the room. 
"Have you been anywhere else with 
this?" he asks. 

Alex looks pained. 

“Why, Mr. Calder!” he says. ''Cer- 
tainly not! Before I went any further I 
wanted the opinion of the greatest—" 

This Lacy guy comes in. 

“Mr. Lacy is superintendent of our 
manufacturing department," says Cal- 
der. “I’m going to talk to him for three 
minutes about the effect of the war on 
the onion crop in Baluchistan. I'll send 
for you at the expiration of that time. 
Ah—you can leave the—ah—neckband 
here!" 

“Pardon me!" says Alex. “Tve got to 
be up at the office of the Evers-Raine 
Shirt Company at three, and I can just 
about make it." 

"What the devil are you going to 
Ane shirt company for?" roars Cal- 

er. 

“I have an old friend ‘in the—ah— 
marufacturing department," says Alex, 


**Here, pull yourself together, man! 


, 


You've got to think of somethin 


lookin’ straight at him, “who I'm very 
anxious to see." 

Well, they stare at each other for a 
minute without sayin’ a word. They're 
both playin' poker, and it's Calder who 
lays his down first! 

“Look here!" he grunts, “I’m going to 
take-an option on this infernal thing for 
a week. How much is that worth to 
you?” 

“Ten thousand dollars,’ 
pleasantly. 

"Tl pay seven and give you a check 
right now!" says Calder, slammin’ the 
desk with his fist. Here, Lacy!" he says 
to the other guy, “this is what we'll put 
on our shirts hereafter, unless I'm very 
much mistaken! What do you think of 
it?" 

Lacy picks up the neckband and looks 
at it. E 

“And to think," he mutters in an awed 
voice, "and to think, nobody ever thought 
of this before!" 

““H’m!” says Calder, takin’ the neck- 
band back. “That’s all settled then! 
Young man,” he says to Alex, “the cashier 
will give you a check. Come back at the 
end of the week, and I'll either give you 
back your neckband, or a contract for 
five hundred thousand of them a year 
for twenty years!" 

“Thanks!” says Alex. “Will you have 
that check certified?” — . 


” answers Alex 


ELL, Simmons like to went insane 

with joy when we sprung the news 
on him, and Alex insists on him takin' 
that seven-thousand-dollar check whole. 
He didp't ask for a nickel, which had me 
puzzled. Mrs. Simmons goes out shop- 
pin' for furs, diamonds and automobiles, 
and the wife asks me why / don't invent 
somethin'; but outside of that they was 
nothin' more doin' till the end of the week. 
Then Alex comes up and breaks the news 
to Simmons that the Brown-Calder Shirt 
Company will take all the neckbands that 
Simmons can supply, as long as people 
wear shirts. 

“We have got to deliver fifty thousand 
in a month," says Alex, *at the rate of 
two and a half cents 
apiece. Can you do 
it?" 

Simmons falls 
back on the sofa in 
a dead faint! 

Well, they was 
great excitement, 
and the wife finally 
brings him to life 
with smellin’ salts. 

“It was prob'ly 
the sudden mention 
cf so much money, 
ch?" I says. 

“Tm ruined!” hol- 
lers Simmons, leap- 
in’ up and dancin’ 
around. "Why, it 
took me two weeks 
to make that one 
miserable model I 
gave you!" he yells 
at Alex. I could not 
make fifty thousand 
of them things in a 
lifetime!” 

Alex’s eyes glit- 
ters. 


(Contin'd on page 68) 


ALWYN STEVENS ABBOTT 


Thia young American soldier, writer 
of the wonderful letter given here, 
enlisted in the Canadian Engineers’ 
Corps in October, 1914, when he was 
thirty-one years old. He served with 
them until February 2d, 1918. On that 
day he volunteered for a duty which 
meant almost certain death—and 
he has never been heard from since. 


MRS. WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 


Left a widow when she was twenty- 
two, this brave mother not only 
brought up her own three sons but 
also adopted two others. Four of 
them have gone to the war. The 
youngest may go when his turn 
comes. Mrs. Abbott is of English par- 
entage but has always lived in Amer- 
ica. Her home is in Minneapolis. 


LIEUTENANT HAROLD BARKER ABBOTT 


Fifteen months younger than his 
brother “Wyn,” “Hal” Abbott also 
fought with the Canadians in 
France. Three days after Wyn went 
out on the duty from which he did 
not return, Hal died in the base 
hospital at Nancy, following the am- 
putation of an arm and a leg be- 
cause of wounds received in action. 


They Are Still My Boys ` 


Although one is dead—and the other is missing 
By Wenonah Stevens Abbott 


ISSING! The day that mes- 

sage came I disconnected my 

'phone, refused to see any- 

one, could not even pray. I 

à had bravely faced one son's 

death: but in the lists of the dead, the 

wounded, the missing, it is the unknown 

fate that brings the strain to mothers and 
fathers. 

Under such strain we are all weighed 
in the balance, and nothing centered in 
selfishness shall survive the smelting of 
this time. . 

We mothers who have entered the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death to open 
the Gates of Life have learned the courage 
born of fear. We must keep our poise 
now, be worthy of our sons. As I sit with 
the last message from my boy in my hands 
I prar that if my lads, who have given 
their lives for humanity, can see me, they 
shall not find me a slacker. I will try to 
live up to their ideals. I will strive to 
keep calm and courageous, loving and 
byat patient and helpful—for it requires 
all these traits to live rightly now. 


It was like Wyn to send me a message 
of cheer in his farewell. I have read his 
letter until its impress is indelibly fixed on 
my brain, and I must make it a part of 
my very being. The one reason why I can 
bring myself to show it to the world is be- 
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the sorrowing. I 


cause I think that there is in it help for 
believe that it reveals 
what thousands of other boys feel as they 
go into dangers from which they know 
they may never return. Because of this, 
I am willing to share my boy's letter with 
the mothers of those other boys. It begins: 


y EAR MOTHER: Before you 
read this last message I may ever 
write you, please recite the 

beautiful quotation, besmuing "Those 

who are wise, which you have so often 
repeated to me." 

This is a reference to the following pas- 
sage in the great epic of India: 


Those who are wise in spiritual things 

ieve neither for the dead "nor for the living. 
Í myself never was not, nor thou, nor all the 
princes of the earth; nor shall we ever here- 
after cease to be. . . . These finite bodies, 
which envelop the souls inhabiting them, are 


said to belong to Him, the eternal, indestructi- 


_ble, unprovable Spirit who is in the body. . . . 


The man who believeth that it is this spirit 
which killeth, and he who thinketh it may be 
destroyed, are both alike deceived, for it 
neither killeth nor is it killed. . . . It is not 
slain when this, its mortal frame, is destroyed. 
. « . As a man throweth away old garments 
and putteth on new, even so the dweller in the 
body, having quitted its old mortal frame, 
entereth new. . . . Knowiag it to be thus, 
thou shouldst no“ grieve. 


* Feel braced, Mother dear? I wish this 
letter could reach you before you hear that 
I am gone, but that cannot be. I have 
volunteered for a service which means 
certain death, or capture by the Huns; 
and I feel that the All-Father will grant 
death as my portion. I can't tell you what 
the service is, but a fine bunch of men 
willingly offered to do what may save the; 
lives of many, and I gladly go to meet) 
death with them. | 

"Ive never got over my horror of 
shooting at a man. I entered the eng 
neering corps thinking I'd never have toj 
fight; but sometimes that duty has fallen; 
to me and then I have prayed that noj 
bullet of mine might carry death. You; 
will understand that, and also why I s0) 
much more joyously give my life to-night | 
than perhaps live to take one to-morrow. | 
You won't mind my dying like a man for | 
the world's welfare. 

“Do you remember, Dearest One, the 
time we killed the rattler on the ranch! 
Hal hated the thing and had a real en- 
thusiasm in killing:it. I helped kill 1t, 
because you said it was a menace t° | 
humanity and must be killed, even thoug 
we knew it was not to blame for not hav- 
ing evolved beyond the venomous stag* | 
I recall that you said it was a gentleman | 
among snakes, for it never struck with- | 
out a warning, but still it must be killed. 


They Are Still My Boys, by WENoNAH STEVENS ABBOTT 


*Hal fights the Huns as he killed the 
snake. He is only a few miles from here 
and, though I’ve not seen him, I've heard 
of him. His men say that he fights like a 
demon, and that he constantly urges men 
to shoot to kill. He is right and I wrong in 
that, but I could never again be hap 


for an hour if I knew that I had killed a: 


man—not even Emperor Bill himself. 
You know! I should have been born in a 
woman's body. I never was fitted to be a 
man. But I Live no fear of death, or of 
the next stage of life, so I shall not die 
like a penne 

“In a few hours I'll find those who have 
gone before and tell how you’ve been a 
chum, sister, comrade, and mother to me. 
Then, just as soon as I get wide awake 


in that other life so that Í know 
my bearings, I'm oming back 
here to look after you. If you 


have a personal guardian angel, 
he (or she) has never been very 
faithful; so I’ll attend to you here- 
after myself. (No, Mother, I’ve 
not changed my religious belief, 
but these three years in France 
have broadened my ideas, and I 
feel certain that if you lay back 
your head when you read these 
words, you will be resting on my 
breast.) 


""lT'HIS winter must have been 

hard for you, with three of 
us at the front. Sometimes I've 
feared that hardship had come 
to you some other way and you 
had kept it to yourself, like the 
game little chum you are, know- 
ing I'd worry at not being there 
in time of trouble. How brave 
youare. . . . 

“I know you will not add to 
the world's depression by wear- 
ing black for me; and please keep 
merry inside as well as cheerful 
on the surface. In the hardest 
hours here I’ve seen your brave 
smile in my memory, and only 
God knows how I've thanked 
you for writing only words of 
cheer. Some of the boys all but 
go to pieces when they have let- 
ters from home, but c have had a hearty 
laugh over every letter of yours. My pal 
says, sometime he will hunt you up and 
see if vou look as happy as you write. He 
is not going with us to-night, but he is no 
ird. He will tell you all about this 
night, sometime. 

“Don’t think, little Mother-chum, that 
I have not seen the history of sorrow in 
your eyes, despite the constant smile. 
know what the smiles have cost you. God 
bless you, dear. You have been a 
mother to me. No man ever had a better 
one. 
“Now I'll read your Psalm (the twenty- 
third) and attend to some simple duties. 

Ive given copies of 'A Soul's 


What Do You Hear from the Boys? 


| n you received any stirring 


boys in France? Letters which give you a thrill 
of pride and tenderness? Or, perhaps, letters which 
make you marvel at their good cheer and fun? 


Soliloquy’ to scores of chaps to whom I'd 
recited the first and last verses, and again 
and again a man has said to me, ‘Pil 
memorize that, and repeat it when I am 
alone and afraid.' 

“Oh, yes, we are all of us afraid over 
here—sometimes. We are still mighty 
human, you know. I can’t get hold of the 
second verse at all, but I’m going into the 
duty of a few hours hence repeating to 
myself what I do recall. The first starts: 


To-day the journey is ended, 

I have worked out the mandates of fate, 
Naked, alone, undefended, 

I knock at the Uttermost Gate— 


doesn't it? And the boost that last verse 
gives me now: 


Jim, Boy! Up Yet? 
By Lon Brier 


Author of “The Empty Coat,” 
in the May number 


EFORE they dug that hole out there, 


An' we-all laid him in, 
I used to climb the creakin' stair 


To call my big boy, Jim; 
“Jim, Boy! Up yet?” 
“ You bet!” 


The sky bends down to where we air, 
A-streamin’ Northern Light. 
It looks like Heaven is comin’ square 
In at our doors to-night!— 
“Jim, Boy! Up yet?” 
“You bet!” 


Lo, the gate swings wide at my knocking; 
Across endless reaches I see 

Lost friends, with laughter, come flocking 
To give a glad welcome to me. 

Farewell, the maze has been threaded, 
This is the ending of strife: 

Say not that death should be dreaded, 
"Tis but the beginning of life. 


“That should be called the ‘Soliloquy 


I: of a Soldier's Soul,’ for more than one of us 


has passed on with it in mind, and I shall 
repeat it, just before I whisper: ‘Good-by, 
Mother, I'm going home to God.’ If on 

I could look into your eyes once before Í 
go out. Remember, always, that with all 
the love I am capable of feeling l love 
you. YN.” 


letters from your 


your consent. 
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Wasn't it Betsy Bobbett who said, “A 
good true man child is the best job ever 
turned out—a man who would wipe away 
the tears of a babe with a hand gentle as a 
woman's, or who would die with his feet 
to the foe?” 

With two sons no longer able to repre- 
sent the family, I must try the harder to 
do my own bit well, knowing that the 
reeds for all sorrows is waiting until the 
mencil vision is clarified. We American 
women now owe it to ourselves, our 
country, and our loved ones to hold fast 
to all that is best in life, to live and not 
merely to exist, to waste no strength on 
inconsequential things—even grief. Our 
earthly existence is a bit of the eternal 
Time; and we must, even now, keep some 
period sacred to that commun- 
jon. with our souls which gives 
us the ability to bear our bur- 
dens. Time will be saved if - 
every mother of us will spend 
more of it in undisturbed medi- 
tation, gathering in from the 
Fount of the Universe the cour- 
age and peaceful patience need- 
e There is grave danger that 
we will lose something fine out of 
our lives these days and be less 
worthy of our sons Over There. 
We must learn to lay aside our 
cares before we do our clothes, 
and not to think of them as we 
"recite" our prayers. 


IFE is a brave march, not a 
hurdle race or a scramble. 
Love shall “neither mildew nor 
decay nor fall apart," whether 
our sons are Over There or Gone 
Before; and this knowledge must 
be made to ease the loneliness of 
our hearts. My brain knows all 
this, but my heart—my heart 
aches for my boys! 

Missingor dead! How time flies 
and turns the babies into men. 
It seems such a little while since 
all the boys were “underfoot.” 
Looking into the past when the 
lads were at home, I see all the 
years of motherhood softened by 
time and radiant with the love 
and mutual confidence which enabled the 
family to bearoneanother'sburdens. There 
have been days of pain which seemed inter- 
minable; but love made them easier. There 
have been hours when mothering the boys, 
in addition to being the bread-winner, 
seemed wearing to the last degree. There 
have been nights of terror when the grim 
shadow of death hung over the boys' beds. 
But I lived one hour at a time then, as I 
must now. lt was only by meeting those 
duties that I learned courage—the cour- 
age which enabled me to say “Go” to four 
boys, all above draft age. 

hen word came that Hal had died 
following the amputation of arm and leg 
for wounds received (Continued on page 102) 


Send us some of these fine messages from the front. 
Perhaps there will be something in them that we can 
use in the magazine. 


Nothing will be printed without 
Tue EDITOR. 
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She stretched out her arms and gathered the broken plaster cast to her bosom as if it had 
been a wounded child. She rocked it back and forth in her arms. ‘“I—I—loved it so,” 
moaned piteously. "I haven't any mother, and he can—sleep! Oh, it hurts me s-so! . .. 
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OFTEN wonder, when I am being 

entertained by the wives of success- 

ful men—about stories! The stage 

is set for all the world to see, with its 

expensive drop scenes and its more 
expensive stage settings. The host sits at 
one end of the table smiling, and the host- 
ess sits at the other end, also smiling; and 
there are flowers between, and guests of 
their choosing, also smiling, and possibly 
envious. No one thinks much about what 
happened behind the scenes, or what it 
cost to set the stage so finely. . . . 


Mr. and Mrs. James Reading Ryder were 
entertaining. If you don’t know who the 
Ryders are, it’s because you don’t read 
your society column. When you consider 


the list of Mrs. Ryder's guests you will, if ` 


vou are a social climber, turn green, or 
purple, with envy. Nearly everybody who 
is anybody is on the list, and no one who 
is nobody. Mrs. Ryder, because she is 
merely rich, is fond of people who have 
done things. She loves a lion, even a little 
lion, and you can generally find one of the 
beasts tied to her tea table leg. 

Ryder is a successful financier. You 
undoubtedly have a pet picture of the suc- 
cessful financier in your mind, which I will 
not dislodge. Ryder is true to type. He is 
also inordinately fond of his wife, as any 
woman (who knows him) can tell you— 
with elaborations. 

The big lion of the evening having dis- 
donee at the last moment, I was al- 
lowed the place of honor at my hostess's 
left; and I was studying her face. It was 
alwavs an interesting face to me because 
sorrow seemed to have refrained from 
troubling it. Asked offhand to name the 
happiest person I had ever known, Dolly 
Rvders name would leap to my lips. 
Even the bugbear, age, seemed to have 
passed her by, for at "somewhere past 
thirty” she looked like a girl. 

Ryder was talking at the other end of 
the table—about early struggles. He 
leaned forward, addressing his wife: 

* Didn't I land in New York with only 
ninety dollars, Dolly?" he inquired jest- 
ingly, “and didn't we have a devil of a 
time making both ends meet?" A slight 
change passed over Mrs. Ryder's face, 
and for a moment I might have said she 
winced. “Don’t you remember that thirt 
dollars the man from home robbed me of, 
and tht confounded old Winged Vic- 
tory?" prodded Ryder. 

Mrs. Ryder smiled. “It was so long 
ago,” she murmured, signing to a servant 
to remove the plates, as if in an effort to 
create a diversion. 

A feminine voice broke in. “Oh, do tell 
us, Mr. Ryder,” it besought gushingly. 
“I do so adore early struggles!” 

Ryder tells a story well, and he knows 
it. He leaned back in his chair, grinning 


reminiscently. As his eyes regarded his 
wife there was a half-amused expression 
around his mouth, a loving and wholly 
tolerant possessiveness. He reached for a 
cigar and bent forward so that the light 
from the pink candle shade touched his 
keen, lined face I moved my chair so I 
could look into Mrs. Ryder’s eyes as he 
talked, and this is the story I read: 


ME: JAMES READING RYDER was 
in possession of a brand-new wife, a 
brand-new suit of ready-made clothes, 
ambitions and—ninety dollars in cash. 
With these assets he expected to conquer 
the world. New York looked very small 
to him; and the wife, the ambition, and 
the ninety dollars looked very large. 


feeling the last-named item in his trousers 
pocket as they emerged from the railroad 
station, "we're making a big start, Baby 
Doll—most of the big guns I've heard of 
landed with about a nickel—or maybe 
fifty cents." 

“T should hope they did," agreed Mrs. 
Jimmy enthusiastically. "I never saw 
ninety dollars together befofe in all my 
life. k makes an awfully fat roll, doesn't 
it, Jimmy? Let me feel it again—" 

“You bet it makes a big roll," agreed 
Mr. Ryder; “but it isn't any use to keep 
feeling—you'll wear it all away.” 

The jaded reader may conclude from 
the foregoing dialogue that Mr. and Mrs. 
Rvder were very young indeed, and his 
conclusion will be correct. I’m ashamed 
to tell you how young they were. Mrs. 
Jimmy was so young that she skipped 
when she walked. She couldn't resist a 
skip for the life of her, even though she 
was at last about to skip on Fifth Avenue. 

A little seamstress in the Middle-West 
village they called home had given Mrs. 
Jimmy the address of a boarding house 
in New York, and toward it they turned 
their steps. Thev rented a room for six a 
week, and Jimmy went back to the sta- 
tion and recovered the one large bag they 
had checked, and carried it up the stairs 
of the boarding house and deposited it 
on the floor. The landlady grudgingly re- 
moved herself and—they looked around 
them. It is very disturbing if you.are a 
dreamer to regard sober realities... . 

“Tt won't be so bad," said Mrs. Jimmy, 
trying to smile. “It’s good and big, and 
when we put some pictures up—and get 
a Winged Victory on that table near the 
window (vou know what Dad said about 
a Winged Victory—that no home was 
complete without one), why, it will be 
just grand!" 

Mr. Rvder sat down on the edge of the 
bed and looked around him with a sense of 
possession. “And I tell you what I'm 
going to do, Dolly," he said, putting his 
hand into his trousers pocket. “I'm going 


“By Jove!" he exclaimed to his wife, | 


to divide up the roll: forty-five for you for 
clothes and things for the house, and 
forty-five for me for—necessities." 

“And the rent,” suggested Mrs. Jimmy 
doubtfully, sitting on the bed beside 
Jimmy, very close, and regarding with 
awe the wealth in his hands. “I suppose 
that has to be paid?" 

“Oh, that'll come out of my salary,” 
said Mr. Ryder magnificently. “This is 
just pure velvet, so to speak. I'm going to 
hunt up Spaulding in the morning. You 
know Spaulding said he'd give me a help- 
ing hand if I came to New York. He'll 
slip me into a job in no time." 

"Of . course." Mrs. Jimmy hugged 
Jimmy. If you have never been hugged in 
the sanie way you are of all men most 
miserable. The hug was a mixture of ado- 
ration. and passion and sheer romping 
youth. The idea that Jimmy wouldn't 
slip into a job in no time never entered 
Mrs. Jimmy's head. Any job would liter- 
ally run to meet Jimmy with open arms. 
She was as sure of this as that her hair 
curled naturally—and so was Jimmy. 


HE first evening after their arrival, 

when Mr. Ryder came home, his wife 
asked him carelessly if he'd got the job. 
Her tone was casual, for she was so sure it 
was already in Jimmy's possession that . 
she scarcely felt it worth mentioning. 

He avoided her eyes. “Spaulding’s 
been out of town," he muttered. “Be 
away for two weeks. . . . I met a fel- 
low I knew, though! Do you remember 
him? Donald Kane? His people lived in 
one of those shacks by the river. He 
looked great, all right—it shows what the 
citv does for a chap. He's made a lot of 
money in stocks. Plays safe, always, you 
know—and he let me in on a tip that's a 
winner an' no mistake. You wouldn't un- 
derstand it, but I'll tell vou who's in on it. 
Joseph Saul. You wouldn't know him—I 
didn't either, but I’ve heard his name. 
Kane says Saul wouldn't go into it if it 
weren't a sure thing. Donald's bought 
heavy in shares. He said he'd let me in if 
1 could dig up some money right away. I 

. LA 
gave him what I had. It's bound to make 
us five hundred dollars, and it might 
make us two thousand.” 

“Jimmy! —Mrs. Ryder was gasping— 
“are you sure?” 

Jimmy swaggered. “Sure? Of course 
I'm sure! He gave me a receipt for the 
money and he's coming to-night to meet 
vou. I told him all about us, and he was 
tickled to death to hear we'd married. I 
wouldn't have closed the thing, you know, 
if it had not been a boy from home—" 

Mrs. Jimmy trembled. 

“Are vou certain. he was all right, 
Jimmy?” she hesitated. “If you mean 
that Donald Kane whose father was a 
half-breed and who ran away from home, 
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they say he was no good and broke his 
mother's heart." 

Mr. Ryder was angered. “That’s right 
—throw a wet blanket on it,” he growled. 
She was silent. “If you want to know 
what he is, you can see him yourself to- 
night.... I guess if I land two or 
three hundred out of it you won't have 
any kick coming, will you? One of these 
days I’Jl bring you home in your own 
limousine." 

“Oh, Jimmy!—will you?” 

“Of course I will,” said Mr. Ryder 
braggingly. “What’s going to stop me?” 

Mrs immy knew nothing on earth 
could stop him, so, just as she was falling 
asleep, snuggled in the center of the saggy 
double bed, she said dreamily, “ Let's have 
it painted blue will you, Jimmy? with 
cream-colored insides—” 

- “IJ don't care about the insides,” said 
Mr. Ryder, “but I’m going to have some 
motor—believe me!” 

They slept! 


NFORTUNATELY, the “boy from 

home” did not turn up that day, or 
the next. It would seem that fate might 
have handed Ryder a more individual 
experience—differentiated him from the 
common herd in some way, but fate is no 
respecter of persons. * 

Mrs. Ryder suggested that they go out 
on the street and perhaps they "might 
meet that horrid Mr. Kane,” and though 
Jimmy scoffed at the suggestion, they 
spent the next day eagerly scanning the 
faces of those they passed; but there was 
so many people out who seemed unaware 
of the startling fact that the Ryders had 
come to town, and lost thirty-five dollars, 
that they felt homesick and went back to 
the bedroom on the third floor back, and 
sat down on the bed and looked at each 
other. “Hang onto your roll,” said: Mr. 
Ryder with a warning glance. 

Mrs. Jimmy felt he stocking. “It’s 
there, all right,” she said. She laid her 
weary head against Jimmy’s shoulder. 
“To-morrow you must go out and get your 
job,” she said sighingly. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy. “To-morrow, I 
must go and get that job.” 

On the morrow he did go. On that 
to-morrow and for many other to-mor- 
rows, and came home—empty-handed. 
The first days Mrs. Jimmy met him at the 
door and jumped into his arms, crying out, 
* Have you got it?" and the first days 
Jimmy answered gamely, “No; but I'll 
get it to-morrow.” Then there came a 
time when Mrs. Jimmy said nothing— 
only hugged; and when Jimmy, avoiding 
her eyes, was silent. 

On coming to New York with ninety 
dollars, Mr. Ryder had never dreamed he 
would soprdach the unesteemed portals of 
a place called an employment agency, but 
on a day this happened, also. He found 
himself sneaking in unobtrusively, to- 
gether with some other down-and-out- 
looking chaps, and stating his qualifica- 
tions to a vague young lady with a me- 
chanical smile, who seemed to be thinking 
of a million other applicants while she was 
listening to him, and he found hintself 
when he left carrying a load that he had 
not known before on his young shoulders 
—responsibility. For the first time it oc- 
curred to him that he had done a daring 
thing in leaving home with only ninet 
dollars and with a brand-new wife. He 


stared at the men he passed, almost in 
awe. Did these men all have jobs? 

He looked up at the Sixth Avenue L 
stretching its iron girders over his head. 
Listened to the voice of the city unceas- 
ing, unrelenting. His muscles stretched 
and tightened. fiis hands clinched. “But 
I’ve got it in me!” he whispered. “PI 
show you!” 


HE roar over his head sounded for a mo- 

ment like laughter, and he looked over 
his shoulder, as if afraid that a human ear 
had heard. He was opposite Bryant Park, 
and he crossed the street and made for 
one of the benches. The city's wreckage 
was clustered here. This was “Its” work 
if It “got you.” Sagging faces and flaccid 
jaws, eyes without fire, and futile idle 
hands.... 


“Are you certain he was all 
ed. "If you mean that 
was a half-breed and who 
say he was no good and 


There was a middle-aged man slouching 
on one of the benthes near the fountain. 
d approached him and sat down. 

he man did not look up. i 

“Got a light?” asked Jimmy, anxious to 
hear a human voice. 

The slouching shoulders lifted a minute. 
Without a word the man handed out a box 
of matches. The shoulders slouched again. 
The man on the bench had not ever taken 
the trouble to see who was interrogating 

im. 

Nothing daunted, Jimmy lit his ciga- 
rette and stretched out his legs. “Some 
old town," he remarked genially. The 
man lifted his head. “Damn it!” he said. 

“What’s up?" asked Jimmy in surprise. 

The man cursed again. Jimmy whis- 
tled and thrust his hands deeper into his 
pockets. "Came to New York to make 
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right, Jimmy?" she hesitat- 
Donald Kane whose father 
ran away from home, they 
broke his mother's heart" 


‘2 


“Looking 


my way,” he said cheerfully. 
for a job!" 

The man lifted his eyes; he stared at 
Jimmy as if he had seen him for the first 
me Then he laughed. It was an ugly 
augh. f 

"What's the joke?” demanded Mr. 
Ryder, nettled. 

The man laughed again. There was 
something insulting in the way he laughed. 
immy rose to his feet. The man looked 
im over from head to feet. His mouth 
twitched. He waved his arms loosely, in- 
dicating the occupants of the other 
benches. “Came here lookin’ for jobs, 
too,” he said, the words slopping from his 
relaxed mouth. “There they are! Bench 
in th’ park! What’s the joke? Go home, 
little boy! Go home.” 

The man had been drinking. Jimmy 


turned away in disgust. He hurried from 
the park. When he got outside the iron 
railing to Sixth Avenue he breathed a sigh 
of relief. He looked up at the iron girders 
of the elevated again. Almost they 
seemed bending down to crush him. “But 
I’m different,” he said, almost trembling. 
“PIl win out if it breaks me!” He clenched 
his fist. “It takes a big man to beat you! 
But I'll do it—by God—I’ll do it. . . .” 


AFTER that Jimmy ceased to play the 
hero at home. Mis immy knew the 
humiliating truth that there was no job 
waiting for Jimmy. That the great wicked 
city didn't appreciate the biggest man in 
the world. 

The sordid question of money bothered 
them. Spaulding had not returned and 
they had no friends. Jimmy grew strange- 
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ly unlike himself—impatient and sullen. 
They awned exery Fhe they could pawn, 
even Jimmy's pistol. “I guess we needn't 
be afraid of burglars," said Mr. Ryder 
bitterly, as he thrust it into y as de 

“You just wait," encouraged Mrs. Ry- 
der, striving for a bantering tone; “some 
day we'll see in big headlines in the papers: 
‘Last night burglars entered the town 
mansion of Mr. and Mrs. James Reading 
Ryder and stole a fifty-thousand-dollar 
pearl necklace belonging to Mrs. Ryder, 
and many other valuable jewels—’” 

“For heaven's sake cut that stuff out,” 
growled Jimmy. “It makes me sick—” 

Mrs. Jimmy’s face fell She was 
crouched on the floor by the gas stove, 
trying to keep warm and at the same time 
put a patch in a shirt for Jimmy.. “I 
sometimes wish," she said regretfully, 
“that I'd bought the Winged Victory be- 
fore I knew you'd lost that money. You 
know what Father used to say about a 
Winged Victory—that there was no luck 
in a house without one." 

Jimmy lifted a superstitious face. “ Fel- 
low was giving me the same dope the other 
day," he commented. “Said he owed 
everything he had to a tin image, or some- 
thing like that. Good-luck piece. Wouldn't 
give it up for money—" 

Mrs. Ryder jumped to her feet. Her 
eyes were glistening. “We might punch a 
hole in a cardboard box and save pennies,” 
she suggested hopefully. A 

“You can’t save what you haven’t got,” 
said Jimmy, kicking the gas stove. 

o, but you have to make a beginning 
with luck. if we start the hox—the pen- 
nies will come along.” 

“The deuce they will,” scoffed Mr. 
Ryder; but nevertheless he helped her 
search for and find a cracker box. It had 
one cracker in it, hidden under the wax 
paper, which they divided and ate; and 
then Jimmy cut a slit in the side with his 
knife and pasted up the end with some 
glue he hod. invested in to mend the leg of 
the rickety chair, which had seemed de- 
termined to deposit them on the floor 
whenever they ventured to sit on it. Mrs. 
Jimmy heaved a sigh of relief. “It’s 
started," she said gayly. *Who knows but 
that you may get sore big idea—this 
very night—that’ll make our fortune. 
We've started the luck, and we don't 
know when the tide may not turn. . . ." 


"THE tide did turn in the morning—for 
the worse! They moved out of she 
room to one very much less palatial, on 
the top floor ander the roof of the house. 
It was furnished with a single dormer 
window, a three-quarter bed, and a wash- 
stand with a mismated basin and pitcher, 
topped by a misty mirror with maidenhair 
fern decorating the corners, in which Mrs. 
Jimmy’s beloved smile looked strangel 
crooked. “But it's all right as long at 
smile,” she said gayly. 

She went to the landlady and made an 
arrangement whereby she was to do odd 
jobs around the house and in return for 
the work receive payment. "I'll give you 
what you're worth," the woman said 
grudgingly. * You don't look very strong 

ut you may be worth—something." 
Mrs. Jimmy flashed the beloved smile. 
“That’s good of you,” she said. "I'll be 
so grateful. And remember, my husband 
isn't to know. . . ." 

That night (Continued on tage 84) 


“The city is all right to live in," said the judge, "but the country is the place to die" 


When We Went Home 
to Bury Joe 


A story of the little town I eame from 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


ILLUSTRATION BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


HEN I was a boy the 
United States was the great- 
est nation in the world, 
Ohio was the greatest 
state in the Union, Hills- 
boro was the best and the most beautiful 
lace in Ohio, and—while I didn't like to 
I cie--our folks were just about as good 
as any in town. Hillsboro people were the 
finest, the best educated, and the smartest 
—the men were the bravest and the girls 
were the prettiest. By this process of 
elimination I was rather a favored being. 
I grew up, went away, saw other towns, 
great cities, other lands and other peoples, 
and my ideas changed—except those about 
the girls. Ohio no longer seemed surpass- 
ingly better than other states. Ehllé hors, 
contrasted with the beauties of great cit- 
ies, the perfection of wealthier colonies, 
dwindled toward smallness and meanness. 
After years of wandering I returned. 
Hillsboro had grown small and ugly, a 
little shabby and unkempt. High Street, 
wide and maple-shaded, with houses set 
back in flower-flecked lawns, had grown 
narrower. It was dusty and the houses 
seemed smaller. Main Street, the shop 
windows of which had contained so many 
marvelous things to admire and long for 
with nose flattened against the glass, 
looked dingy and small. The toys were 
tawdry and dirty and fly-specked. . 
Men and women, boys and girls, 
greeted me. Many Aand oii and worn 
and neglected as the buildings themselves. 
Their jests either were rude or crude or 
rehashes of successes two or three years 
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old in other places. The Hillsboro of my 
ideals resolved itself into a dingy, unkempt 
country town. I saw all the narrowness, 
the commonness, the lack of polish, and 
was astonished that I ever could have 
thought it beautiful. Men up to whom 
I had looked as to sages, youths I had 
thought wags and wits, were common- 
place or were clowns. The wisdom of the 
older ones was parrot talk—their wit 
usually stale repetition of vaudeville 
vagrants. Even the fellow to whom I had 
looked up as a model of correctness in 
dress, whose clothing and ties I had en- 
vied and secretly tried to imitate, ap- 

eared but poorly dressed, flashy and in 
bad taste. I saw narrowness and little- 
ness; I heard ugly gossip and cheap and 
tawdry cynicism. 


] WENT away saddened, regretting I 
had gone back to have my ideals de- 
stroyed. For many years | sande, 
living in cities among men and women 
who did and thought hig things. Sitting 
one evening with some of these, word came 
that jee had died, and I hastened back to 
Hillsboro. I remember that during the 
journey my saddest thought was that this 
man, who in youth had given promise of 
great brilliancy, had forsworn what might 
have been a notable career, had ‘‘buried 
himself in Hillsboro” (that was my 
phrase), and remained there to care for 
others who were rooted there. What might 
he not have been, what might he not have 
done, had he gone forth from that narrow 
rut and followed the broader trail? 


On the train going up from the Junc- 
tion over the Branch, I met a man who 
had left Hillsboro about the time I did. 
He had risen high. In Washington, as’ 
he passed down the avenue, congressmen 
and senators, cabinet members, Supreme 
Court justices, the President himself, 
lifted their hats to him in greeting, and 
said, “Good morning, Judge." 

"Coming back to Joe's funeral?" he 
asked as we clasped hands. 

"Yes. Joe was about the last tie be- 
tween me and the old town." 

"[t was the same with me," he said 
solemnly." He was a great man—wasted." 

During the ride we spoke but little, and 
most of the time we looked out of the car 
window and blinked back mists that 
dimmed the more and more familiar land- 
scape. 

“Joe and I used to fish down there,” 
said the judge as we crossed a creek. “ 
remember we caught a bass in the hole 
below the sycamore.” : 

“Joe and I shot quail back of that bit 
of woodland:" 

“Joe and I came down here to the cross- 
ing and waited all night for the circus 
train to come in.” 

It was odd that almost everything we 
saw recalled Joe. 

We finally alighted at the dingy sta- 
tion. The town drunkard was leaning 
against a post. À 

“Hello, Plug,” he said, hands still in 
pockets, addressing the man who in the 
nation’s capital was “Judge,” “back for 
Joe’s funeral?” 


Sid Says 
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“Hello, Jack,” said the judge. 
we came back to bid Joe good-by. 

“Poor old Joe," said the drunkard, tak- 
ing one hand from his pocket and wiping 
away tears with the back of a grimy hand. 

“We'll all miss him, Jack," said the 
judge. "Going to the church?" 

“Me to church?" He was surprised, and 
he added shamedly, “No, I'm too busy. 
Reckon I'll go to the simitry." 

The church bell was tolling. Main 
Street was almost deserted. It was mid- 
week, yet a Sabbath hush seemed to have 
fallen upon the town. The day was a 
bright, beautiful one in October. The 
maples were all reds and yellows, and the 
leaves were falling and piling into 
rustling windrows. We walked slowly 
through the town. A man, sweeping a 
sidewalk in front of a grocer's shop, stood 
the broom against the window and shook 
hands with us. 

"| was expecting you two," he said. 
"Wait a minute. I'll lock up and walk 
around with you to the church." 

Men and women, with faces not sad but 
serious, were moving toward the church. 
Many greeted us, and one said: “Joe 
spoke of you two the other day. He would 


“Yes, 
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be glad you came." And we were glad 
we had come. . 

Outside the church, gathered on the 
wide, brick-paved approach where we, as 
boys,waited, gulping with embarrassment, 
to walk home with the girls after prayer 
meeting, we gathered again. We spoke in 
low tones of Joe and laughed softly as we 
recalled some of his pranks. I remembered 
how he and I had quarreled because I 
“cut him out” and took Sadie home one 
evening. Sadie was there—and her three 
children—whispering to Ed, her husband, 
that they ought to be going in. 

We bored: I think most of us dreaded 
entering the edifice. The minister was 
new to us, and we feared he would not 
understand the Joe we knew. Afraid he 
would “preach, and we knew Joe hated 
“preaching.” But he knew Joe as well 
as we did. He spoke very simply, telling 
of Joe’s devotion to his mother, his quiet 
sacrifice of his ambitions, his love for his 
fellow men. He said we were gathered to 
say good-by to an old and true friend fora 
few years, and then he told of a talk he had 
had with Joe a few days before the end. 
Joe had not been a regular attendant at 
church, and the minister had fears. He 


Sid Says: 


had spoken to Joe concerning his beliefs, 
and Joe had laughed and said, "Why, 
Deacon, no one with any sense ever could 
look around him and doubt God.” 

We followed Joe slowly from the church 
and, as he was borne out, Carl, who was 
next to me, said, "That's like Joe, always 
first out of church, even when we were 
kids.” Tears were glistening on his cheeks 
when he said it and he was trying to 
smile. 

Riding out to the cemetery they told 
me of Joe’s last illness: how the “boys” 
took turns sitting up with him each night; 
how the women had come in to offer help; 
how they had brought the dishes they 
knew he liked best, and how old Aunt Liza 
had gone into the hills, gathered roots 
and “yarbs” and brewed a miracle medi- 
cine to cure him, and how Joe had thanked 
her and sent word to her it was helping 
him. Everyone in town had tried to help, 
to bring him comfort, to ease his pain, to 
show their love. 

As the clods fell upon the coffin and 
the minister said, “I am the resurrection 
and the life,” I looked around upon the 
multitude standing with bowed heads, 
saw tears upon (Continued on page 116) 


When the “Lunar Lamited" starts— 


buy a ticket 


rl f ŅHE war is pounding sense of various kinds into 
the human race at a rapid rate. Every day we 
get something new out of it. We don’t realize the 
swift education we are getting, but we are getting it just 
the same. . 

I have just had a talk with a sharp-eyed, serious-faced 
Middle-Western boy whose business of late has been 
to fly around New York in a government airplane. He 
has looked down on the ocean and Manhattan Island 
and the steamships and the. big buildings so many times 
that he is developing a wonderful sense of the true pro- 
portion of things. He is learning lessons .no school 
could teach him. He is learning the unimportance 
of trivial disputes, the emptiness of petty desires. For 
example, he tells me that from the sky a certain 
gigantic New York hotel looks as small as a spool of 
thread. After seeing it he says that the sight of a man 
in a restaurant unreasonably critical of his food is rath- 
er ludicrous. 

In other words, this young man is getting some first- 
hand knowledge of relative values. He is getting a back- 
ground. As he talked, the thought flashed into my mind 
that riding in an airplane must give a man something of 
the perspective one gets from studying history. Surely 
no young man who has seen New York look like a speck 
will ever have the same ideas that he may have had 
about himself or about others. Since we can’t all ride 
in airplanes, it is really too bad that there isn’t a perfect- 
ly safe railway to the moon—just for the chance it 


would give us to look back and see the small place we 
occupy. 

Great wars have usually been followed by tremen- 
dous progress. The reason, no doubt, lies partly in the 
fact that those who live through the period of a war 
learn more in one year than they have previously learned 
in three. I mean that they learn more of the bottom 
facts about human nature—men’s courage, cowardice, 
deception, hypocrisy, their loves, hates, devotions, 
weaknesses, and staying powers. 

Answer me this: If you have had your eyes open 
since 1914, don’t you think you know a whole lot more 
about the human animal than you did beforé? Haven't 
you seen some things? Say, haven't you? Some to make 
you thrill—and some to make you groan. You aren't as 
green as you were, are you? No, I guess not. Sort of 
learned a few things—eh? 

A Harvard man told me the other day that the senior 
class this coming year will be reduced from the usual 
600 or 700 to 100 or 200, owing to the war. Is that so! 
Well, the School of Experience is packed—with classes 


running day and night. The courses offered just now 


are unusually interesting. ‘Take as many as you can. 
And don't worry about graduating. Nobody in the 
School of Experience is ready for a diploma yet. The 
first commencement exercises will probably not be held 
for some thousands of years. Up to the present time 
even the brightest boys in the class have died off before 
they got out of the freshman grade. 


What “Fritz” Did to an 


American Major 


By George Randolph Chester and 


E BROUGHT away from 

our first night trip "inside 

the lines” something more 

vital than our lives and a 

wonderful experience. It 
was pitch dark. We were allowed no 
lights on our car, but, nevertheless, the 
chauffeur bumped at top speed toward a 
dim bluish speck in the distance, which 
presently became a glow, and then re- 
solved itself into a lantern, its globe 
daubed with blue paint. 

It moved toward us the space of one 
jerk, and we halted without command. 
t was thrust forward from beneath a 
sheltering arm, and revealed a gaunt 
French sentry in a soiled and worn blue 
cape, his gun with its long bayonet held 
loosely in his hand, his mustache bedrag- 
gled and down-drooping, his hair grizzled, 
and his face tanned to a wrinkled brown 
leather. 

No one talked much on that road. 
Voices carry a long way in the night, and 
enemy patrols might be slinking anywhere 
in search of even the most meager scraps 
of information; so our military permits, 
without which no one does anything now 
in France, were silently inspected and 
handed back. A smile of cordial welcome 
for the Americans, a smile which bright- 
ened remarkably his serious face, then the 
gaunt sentry waved his bayonet for us to 
pass, snuggled his lantern back under his 
arm, and we spun over the bridge—with 
a strange thrill of elation. We were in the 
fighting zone! 

The road which wound along the river 
was only a vaguely discernible gray eva- 
siveness, but our chauffeur struck out on 
it with unseemly haste, and it was a mir- 
acle of the senses when he presently 
turned to us and said: 

** Here's the ridge road, sir." 

Perhaps it was, but we could not see it, 
unless—yes, there was a sort of gray 
evasiveness which wavered off to the 
right! The gay young Major, our well- 
loved friend, whose command had just 
this morning moved up to the front after 
weary months of waiting, was all ex- 
citement. 

“Do you make it out?” he whispered. 
* Well, twenty minutes in that direction 
would bring us right into the German 
trenches. Nothing to stop us till we'd 
get there!” : 

We peered into the darkness to discern 
that angling line, and to mark it well, lest 
by some mischance we might take it on 
the way back. The Major laughed as he 
confessed a similar concern, then added, in 
his low tone, that only three days before 
an elderly French couple, permitted to 
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visit their abandoned farm in the night, 
had taken this road by mistake, had driv- 
en straight into the German lines, and had 
been shot! 

Suddenly the driver halted. 

“There’s something coming along the 
road,” he said. We all listened, but could 
make out nothing for a moment, except 
the curious rumble which had become 
plainer as we advanced; then we detected 
a rhythmical “swish, swish, swish, swish.” 
We drew out to the sloping edge of the 
ditch, and waited. Presently there came 
by a long file of French soldiers, walking 
four abreast, their footsteps almost in- 
audible on the soft earth, the only sound 
of their marching being the brushing of 
their trousers legs. There was no conver- 
sation among them, no laughter, no hum- 
ming. As they passed us, almost scraping 
the fenders of our machine, we could see 
them very dimly, bent forward, their kits 
on their backs, their bayonets sticking up 
in the air, their metal helmets bobbing by 
in an endless stream. It was a ghostl 
thing, there in the blackness, to have all 
those hundreds of men marching by with- 
out a sound. They turned up that road 
which led to the German trenches, and 
it must have been fifteen minutes before 
we worked our slow way past the last of 
them. 

A quarter of a mile farther on, we 
rounded a wooded hill and for the first 
time saw the sky, which until now had 
been but a part of the inky night. There, 
on the horizon, were waves of light like 
an aurora borealis, which undulated from 
end to end of our field of vision. It was 
the flash of the big guns, and now the curi- 
ous rumble which we had heard behind 
the shelter of the hills resolved itself into 
a rhythmic thunder. En: that was 
the most striking thing about it, an odd, 
entangled rhythm, but still settling itself 
into periodic recurrences of grouped explo- 
sions; and the earth over which we drove 
quivered in sympathy with it. 


SHARP, smothered exclamation from 

out of the darkness; another one from 
our driver, and there loomed directly be- 
fore us something which had the square- 
ness of outline, and the apparent bigness, 
of a house. It was one of the huge French 
ammunition motor trucks, and it had all 
but driven head-on into us. 

“Wed better smoke,” considered the 
Major, and the three men of us lit ciga- 
rettes. 

The light which these glowing points 
cast on our faces was the illumination by 
which the big truck steered round us, after 
much maneuvering and smothered lan- 


guage. By the aid of that light we took 
the shelving side of the road and drove 
slowly on, for this truck was but the leader 
of a procession of a hundred odd, all of 
them loaded to their limit of capacity with 
shells for the guns which were taking part 
in yonder great aurora borealis. One 
after the other they passed by us, stu- 
pendous, vague, square shadows, their 
motors almost silent and their drivers 
voiceless. 


AFTER that another column of ghostly 
infantry, and after that, on a rise of the 
road which threw them in sharp outline 
against the undulating light in the sky, a 
company of artillery, mounted on the 
horses and carriages and limbers of long, 
thin-nosed French seventy-fives. Some- 
times the flashes would be bright enough 
to illuminate the camouflaging on these 
guns—earth greens and browns in irreg- 
ular spots—and the mattings of grass and 
branches which covered the limbers and 
the breeches of the guns; sometimes we 
could even see the faces of these men, 
being so near them; and it was in the faces 
of those veterans, returning to that hell 
which meant death for more than half of 
them, that we found our first thorough 
understanding of what this war means to 
France, and of the greatness of that hu- 
manity which will gladly offer the body 
for destruction rather than surrender 
liberty. 

They were almost holy in their sublime 
self-abnegation, those men, and as the 
blackly silhouetted procession rose over 
the brow of the hill, its guns pointing 
sharply upward and its lean, strong 
horses seemingly imbued with the same 
implacable purpose as the motionless men, 
a hushed solemnity came on us, the feel- 
ing of some mighty mystery, fraught 
with tragic imminence, which was beyond 
the mere human mind to understand. 

Another shadowy column of infantry 
emerged from another dim road, cross- 
ing our path and holding us for a few 
minutes, until a break in the lines let us 
through the endless flow. It seemed as if 
the whole world were stealthily astir this 
night, for, just as we had left behind this 
cross-current of silent humanity, we met 
a company of cavalry, riding just as 
noiselessly, just as steadily as all the other 
fragments of war which were blending out 
‘of and into the great blackness. 

We had turned far in from the river 
now, and were much nearer the lines than 
we had been. Suddenly, in a flat plate 
surrounded by trees, we came to an am- 
munition dump, where the trucks were 
quietly loading. (Continued on page 111) 
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George Randolph Chester and Lillian Chester 


MORE than a dozen novels and innumerable short 
stories have come from the pen of George Randolph 
Chester, but it is as the creator of '"Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford" that he has won a countrywide reputa- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of readers laughed over the 
Wallingford adventures in print. When these episodes 
were made into a play, the thousands grew to millions. 


Both Mr. Chester and his wife came from Cincin 
nati. They were married in 1911 and now live ii 
New York City. They have collaborated on severa 
successful novels and plays. They have even “collab 
orated" on a visit to the war zone in France, in th 
course of which they had the extraordinary experienc 
which they relate in the article here printed. 


UST Füppose a pickpocket Ene a . : . e 

was watchin im sharply. It 

isn't very probable that he would I | le | | ills l1] ) the 

try to peck my pocket while I had 

my ere on oe pe that is just m B H. 

condition under which a magician has 

to wort, You know that I will attempt y arry 

o edd jus ane etn. (dn qoas things have made Harry Houdini the greatest magician alive. 

i A . : The first is his natural power of dislocating and “relocating” his 
: by ri really, hs self-defense that joints, enabling him to escape from chains and strait-jackets. The 

litt Api Aen bane Cur tekk other is the way he works to invent and to perfect new stunts. 

themseives would often fail if we had not He speaks here of thrills. But he gets these thrills because he is 


studied you as closely as we have studied more interested in his work than in anything else in the world. That 
the technique of our business. 6. f Iti h fall s 
One of the greatest factors in our suc- 1S one secret of success. It is at the root of a achievement. 
cess, for instance, is our ability to make cR GU REIR TIAE EM. 
you look in any direction we want. When glued on the box or my sleeves. Then, watched me and not the box, or m 
shout, "Look! The box is empty!” or, while your attention is riveted on those sleeves, you might catch me red-handed. 
“See! I have nothing up my sleeves!" I things, I make the moves necessary for But for the necessary few seconds you 
do it just to make you keep your eyes the completion of the trick. If you forget to do it; because, at my command, 
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BEFORE Houdini entered the box shown in this picture he was handcuffed and chained. The box was 
ther, nailed shut, weighted with irons, tied with ropes, and lowered into the water of New York Harbor. 
He escaped, and came to the surface a minute and 25 seconds after the box had disappeared from sight. 


Life of a Magician 


Houdini 


THe AMERICAN MaaazINE delights to tell of men who find a thrill 
in work, whether it is developing a magician’s trick, or making a 
scientific discovery, or organizing a business. 


Houdini was born in Appleton, Wisconsin, 46 years ago. 


He ran 


away when he was sixteen and joined a circus, later appearing in small 


theaters as a magician. 


In 1900 he made a success abroad, and since 
that time his career has been a spectacular one. 


Tue EDITOR. 


your eyes involuntarily turn. I've been 
a magician for more than thirty years, 
and still I myself always have trouble to 
keep my eyes from turning at the com- 
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mand of a fellow magician. It is a nat- 
ural reaction. 
Sup I want to use a short flight of 


steps from the stage down to the audi- 


ence. I never have a carpet on them be- 
cause while I am transferring a watch or 

roducing an egg from a hat I tramp 
heavily and so draw your attention to my 
feet. If I think the audience is watching 
me too closely, I signal my assistant to 
drop something, or to make some sudden 
movement. if I want a chair, table or 
basket brought on the stage, and don’t 
want you to see it, I simply walk to the 
opposite side of the stage. I know from 
experience that people’s eyes follow the 
magician, unless he deliberately directs 
them elsewhere. All these things are 
simple methods of diverting attention, 
and yet they are very effective. 

To avert all suspicion from our as- 
sistants, we make them seem as awkward 
and clumsy as possible. We have them 
drop things, stumble over chairs, and 
make mistakes of a minor nature. We 
want you to get (Continfed on page 104) 
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THIS picture shows Houdini hanging head downward 150 feet above the pavement in front of a theater 


in Boston. 


His feet are tied together and he wears a straight-jacket, used to confine the violently insane; 


yet, even hanging in this position, he was able to free himseif in 49 seconds. 
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Earl D. Babst, President of The American Sugar Refining Company, who says: 


" NOTHING one finds out is ever wasted knowledge. 
Scarcely a week goes by that I don't find important 
use for a bit of knowledge that I had acquired only a 
few days before; and so I have often wondered how 
much we fail to accomplish because of things we 
haven't yet found out. 

“Tt is unfortunate that young men feel that much 


of the matter they are studying has no bearing on, 
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what they are going to do afterward. The truth is 
that everything you carn can be applied on whatever 
you are going to do. It has always seemed to me 
that the person who goes through school or college 
and learns only enough to squeeze through his exami- 
nations, is much like the fellow who goes away on à 
sight-seeing tour, and never leaves his hotel room un- 
less somebody makes him." 


Do You Really Know Things— 


Or do you know them approximately? 


There is a lot of difference. Here, for example, is the story 
of a man who has made a wonderful business success chief- 
ly: because he gets all the facts, and he gets them straight 


OOKING somewhat crestfallen, the 
young man this story is about 
stood before the members of the 
facuity of a great university. 
Time: 1894, shortly before Com- 

mencement Day. From the stern attitude 
of the faculty members, one would have 
thought that the young man had just 
been caught in some seri- 
ous prank. 

“We are very much sur- 
prised,” said one, shaking 
his head lugubriously, “that 
you should have done this 
thing. It’s—it’s—well, it’s 
emarely unprecedented.” 

“If you think I owe an 
etra year’s tuition, I’m 
willing to pay it,” suggested 


t poung man. 
t int a matter of 


he 
maey,” expostulated the 
faculty member. “The idea 
isthat the thing simply isn't 

t, and there is no rule 
that covers the case." 

The young man was Earl 
D. Babst, and his offense 
xas simply this: he had 
quietly taken a two-years' 
àw course in one year! And * 
* had passed all the ex- 
VMAUONE with high grades, 
00, 


There was just one large 
leture-room in the law 
shool in those days. A 
lecture would be given for 
MSt-year men, and the 
folowing hour one for sec- 
"M-year men, throughout 
the day. Babst simply 
went to the lecture-room 
ind remained there. He 
explains that this was a matter of neces- 
sity because he could afford only one year 
to devote to law, and. so was obliged to 
complete the course in that year. 

At the ‘Present time, as president of 
F merican Sugar Refining Company, 

arl Babst is regarded as one of the ablest 
usiness men in the United States. 
his m in Crestline, Ohio, he worked in 

father's bank before he went to college, 


| Pein that way got a glimpse of business 


x 


' train 
, Mat the 


D png for his law career. 
he on ink this was a big advantage,” 
* once told me, “over Kung all one's 
ead first and never being quite cere 
aa what it is for. I had enough business 
ing before I went to college to see 
SN Possession of pneri information 
certain to be highly useful.” 
he developed the power of 
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concentration which enabled him to hump 
himself and to do two years in one. When 
I asked him how he acquired this ability 
for concentration, he said: 

* One can learn a lot about any problem 
in a short time if one thinks about that 
problem—and nothing else. It is perfectly 
possible to acquire the habit of auto- 


Can You Slam a Mental Door in the 
Face of Intruding Thoughts? 


EN who turn out a large amount of important 
work are able to do it because they have learned 
how to concentrate. 
We have just had an interesting letter on this very 
subject from a wonderful journalist—a man who pro- 
duces an almost incredible number of good editorials. 
We asked him to explain his own tremendous capac- 
ity for work. He says in reply: “All writing is mere 
talk. A man might as well talk accurately while he is 
at it and turn his talk to useful purpose. So, instead 
of wasting time with random talk that evaporates and 
gets nowhere, I have learned to talk my ideas to a 
stenographer cae s with a view to usin 
print. T 


matically slamming a mental door in the 
face of intruding thoughts” 

After completing his college work—first 
at Kenyon and later at the University 
of Michigan—Babst went to Detroit to 
seek a law practice. He knew no one 
in Detroit, and the movement of busi- 
ness toward his office was for a time some- 
what sluggish. One of the first cases he 
contrived to get hold of involved the col- 
lection of three dollars. Naturally such a 
case did not suggest a large fee, but Babst 
went to work on it with as much energy as 
if it had been a million-dollar proposition. 
There were two or three rather compli- 
cated points which required looking up, 
so he went to the library and trailed to its 
lair all the law in the case. In a few days 
he got another case, of more importance, 
because his client in the first one had told 


the stuff in 
is has made me form the habit of talking pre- 
cisely, and not recklessly. Once I got the hang of it I 
found it easy.” 
In the article on this page Mr. Babst states the 
same general proposition in the following.words: 
“One can learn a lot about any problem in a short 
time if one thinks about that problem—and nothing else. 
It is perfectly possible to -acquire the habit of auto- 
matically slamming a mental door in the face of in- 


truding thoughts.” Tue Eprron. 


somebody what a lot of trouble he went to 
over so small a matter. Then and there 
it dawned on Babst that thoroughness 
might in time be made to pay good re- 
turns. 

He made a little compact with himself 
that whenever a case was entrusted to him, 
no matter how trivial it was, and no mat- 
ter if he knew he would get 
nothing for his work, he 
would go to the bottom of it. 
He treated every case as if 
his whole future depended 
on it. And the funny thing 
was, as it turned out, that 
his whole future did depend 
on these cases. For as he 
began to get more impor- 
tant business he usually 
found that this was because 
some client had been pleased 
with the interest and energy 
he had put into some com- 
paratively trifling matter, 
and had spoken to friends 
about him. 

On starting away from 
his boarding house Pis first 
morning in Detroit, Babst 
fell in with a man from 
Cleveland, Ohio, owner of a 

rosperous farm magazine. 

e was there to buy a 
similar magazine to be com- 
bined with his own. On 
learning that Babst was 
just starting to practice 
aw, the man employed him 
to look after the legal de- 
tails incident to the maga- 
zine purchase. Later the 
publisher arranged with him 
to conduct a department in . 
the magazine dealing with 
legal problems. In doing this Babst was 
able to make use of much information he 
had learned in running down the facts in 
trivial cases that had paid littleimmediate 
reward. 

All of a sudden, Babst shot into promi- 
nence by organizing the state of Michigan 
to combat the free silver issue in 1896. 
It is interesting to note that his first step 
toward gaining a state-wide reputation 
came by doing the most primary organi- 
zation chore imaginable. He did not try 
to break into big Pa affairs all at once. 
His starting point was—where do you 
suppose ?—His table at the boarding house! 

inding that there were several other 
young men at the table who felt, as he did, 
that the silver issue was making too much 
headway, Babst proposed that they get 
as many recruits as (Continued on page 96) 
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Although Very Young 


A love story 


By Frank Hurburt O'Hara 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL STAHR 


ILL TRELLIS slapped down his 
roll-top desk, swung back his 
swivel chair, and lazily got up 
to look: out at a thin rectangle 
of sunlight on the pavement 

eleven flights below. It was Saturday 
noon, and he was in no hurry to catch the 
elevator. The spring stir had got him. 
. Now, it isa way of spring to drop in with- 
out ringing the bell. Bill simply knew 
that he was a little tired. It had been a 
long winter and a hard week. He had 
worked two nights and gone to three 
movies. A fellow had a right to feel weary. 
Yet he didn't fancy going to his room out 
on the South Side, and napping. He 
rather languidly wanted to do something. 
He washed at leisure, put some of the 
office talcum powder on his face, brushed 
his coat, and flipped a handkerchief at 
his cordovan shoe tops. 

Then he went out into the street, and 
looked up it, and down it, and across it. 
He wandered over to Michigan Avenue 
and found the lake all a misty gray blue 
that made him think of kid days over in 
Michigan. He had a yearning for some- 
thing, he scarcely knew what; so he 
walked on in the spring sunshine until 
his watch, indicating two o'clock, sug- 
gested a vaudeville matinée. The bill 
was punk, and he enjoyed it. 

He came out of the vaudeville house at 
five. There was the suggestion of eve- 
ning in the air. The lights seemed to be 
threatening to come on. There was some- 
thing afloat that said it was a long while 
till bedtime. There is only one place where 
that feeling takes one's throat more tight- 
ly than in the country: that is in the city. 

ill was among two and a half million 
people whom he didn't know, not to speak 
of. He took his customary looks up, and 
down, and across the street. 

When he looked across the street, his 
glance became fixed. (Not a girl. A sum- 
mer ago he had -reluctantly despatched 
romance without a return ticket.) He saw 
a clock in a window, and he gazed at the 
hands steadily. He verified the hour by 
his watch. There was just exactly time. 
He was going home! That clock said 
things to him about biscuits and butter- 
milk that the best zephyr couldn’t have 
said more plainly. It was five-four, there 
was a train at five-fifteen, and his mother 
would be going out to the milking, sixty 
miles across the lake, before he had reached 
the Indiana line. It would set him back 
more than he ought to spend, this sudden 
trip; but he wanted a glass of that milk, 
and a sight of the town, and the sound of 
the window shade flapping in his own 
room, where the white sheets smelt of 
lavender. And he rather thought he’d 
like a sight of the little woman herself. 

Stepping down from the train, he took 
a deep draw at the evening air. It was 
different. It had the hint of open spaces, 
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of fields, bonfires, the lake. It didn’t 
seem that less than three hours before 
he had been among swarms of people. 
The few street lamps brought out fa- 
miliar outlines of buildings he’d always 
known. In the daylight, he might have 
called them “dinky.” Just now, they 
looked cozy. There were human forms 
here and there, just as he'd left them. 
They hadn’t changed. Nothing had 
changed, except Bill. He hurried across 


the street. Suddenly a voice halted him, 
a young voice. 

'"*Hel-/o, Billy!” 

Billy! He hadn't been that for months. 
But the voice had more to do with his 
quick flush than the name. A gray road- 
ster had skidded to a stop.at the curb. A 
girl was reaching out a hand to greet him. 
A pink and gold girl. A very natural girl, 
very naturally glad to see him. 

"Hello, Kate! How are you? Say, it’s 


He awakened suddenly. There was a step 
a little sheepishly. A hand felt cautiously 
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| Although Very Young, by FRANK Hursurt O'HARA 


, godtosee you!” He blushed, glad of the 

- dusk. 

"['m all right, thanks. All alone?" 

| "Yes [—came as a surprise." 

| “Well, get in, get in,” she laughed. 

!  Hegot in. 

. “Seems like old.times, doesn't it?" He 
atted the car as if it were human. Then 

fe was embarrassed again. The roadster 

had been their companion so often. 

! They sped along, silent, for a block or 


two. 
z Everything going well with you?” said 


the girl. 

“Oh, great, thanks! Got a jood job, 
and like it, and they haven’t fired me yet.” 

“That’s fine.” Another pause. 

“What’s new, Kate?” he said, less to 
say that than to say something. 

“Oh, everything’s about the same, 
Billy. You knew about —" And she was 
chattering chummily, telling him all the 
things he hadn't heard, the things his 
mother wouldn't know, nor the town pa- 


per print, they were so trivial and youthful. 

“T didn't know all this," he exclaimed. 
when she reached a period. 

“Td have told you, only—you never 
wrote, you see," she said simply. f 

“I haven’t been much of a correspond- 
ent, have I?" he stammered. “I haven't 
written to anybody. Of course, I’ve been 
pretty busy—” 

“Of course you've been busy. `You 
always were. That's why we like you." 
She laughed with a friendly little laugh, 
the kind you laugh with old friends. Bill 
felt more comfortable. 

“T don't deserve such a grand reception, 
considering my writing habits, do I? You 
might have forgotten me entirely." 

"We don't forget you, Billy." She said 
it as simply as she might have commented 
on the weather. Her “we” seemed to in- 
clude the whole town generously. 

She swung the car around he corner. 
Ahead, a block of lamplight twinkled 
comfortably. 


in the doorway. Then, half asleep, he grinned 
covers. He was being ‘‘tucked in” 


"Wait a minute, Kate. If you don't 
mind, I—I think I'd like to go on alone 


-from here. I'd sort o' like to just drop in 


at the old house." 
She stopped. “I think that’s lovely,” 
she approved. “ Your mother'll be awfully 


surprisėd, and happy. Going to be in town 
ong 
“ N-no, not long,” he answered. 


“Well, good night, Billy.” 
“So long, Kate. And thanks for the 


“Not at all, Billy.” 

He watched the tail light diminishing 
down the road. . . . He hadn't heard chum- 
my talk like that in months. 


HE WENT on briskly, shoulders up, 
head back. He whistled under his 
breath. His healthy young appetite told 
him that there were good things in the 
pantry. ao pra up the front steps two 
at a time. With his hand out to Lock 
he hesitated. He tiptoed to the edge of 
the porch and peered toward the kitchen 
window. Between the shade and the sill 
a shaft of lamplight poured out, sketchin 
a yellow std on the lawn. He slid o 
the porch, crept along the side of the 
house, stood at the window, squinting 
surreptitiously within. In the brief time 
it had taken to reach the window, a vision 
had flashed into his mind of the lamp- 
light falling mellow on a gray head at the 
old round table. But she was not there. 
The big familiar kitchen seemed lonely. 
Suddenly a dozen ifs tugged sharply at 
his mind. Where was the cheery fele 
homey woman? There was no other light 
in the house. If— No one but those with 
parents whose hair is graying ever knows 
the subtle wistfulness of those moments. 
It wasn't right to have left her here, alone. 
He ought to have— 

But the front door had opened. A voice 
called out, *' Hoo-oo-o!" softly, playfully. 

He bounded back to the front. And 
there, in the doorway, was his mother, 
just as little, just as cheery, just as homey 
as ever. 

“How do you do," said Mrs. Trellis, 
bowing as if to a caller. '* Won't you come 


li 


n 
„And Bill got up onto the porch, grin- 
ning. 
" How—how did you know—” he stam- 
mered. À 

“Why, I knew your step! You didn’t 
think after erent e years of practice, 
day and night, Id miss that, Jid you, 
young man? You didn’t think I was get- 
ting too old to know it?” she chuckled. 
(She had a way of chuckling when she 
didn’t wish to do something else.) 

But there was no chuckle to rescue the 
twenty-two years and five feet eleven of 
sturdy young manhood. "Mother!" he 
cried breathlessly, and ran to her, and 
clutched her tight. 

They were in the kitchen-dining-room. 
She was bustling about the range, set- 
ting the table, skipping into the pantry 
and back again, talking busily all the time. 
He gave her the box of train candy. He 
wandered about the rooms, listening, 
answering, laughing. The supper was 
ready, and they sat down. She had had 
hers before; she was having a cup of tea 
with him. 

“It’s not much of a supper,” she la- 
mented. “If I'd only known—” 

“It’s great,” he contradicted. 
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But it wasn’t. It was a rather plain 
affair. It wasn’t like the meals that had 
reeted his infrequent visits; but, as Mrs. 
rellis remarked, he hadn't "let her 
know.” He ate appreciatively, however. 
Afterward, he pushed back his chair, 
reaching for a cigarette. He paused. Then, 
leisurely, he got up, went over to the shelf 
in the corner, took down his old pipe and 
a jar of tobacco. Through the smoke 
spirals he watched her at her knittirfp. 
Something he had been trying to keep out 
persisted in his mind. She was getting 
older. She was just as spry and cheery as 
jos ago, spryer and cheerier, in a way; 
ut there was a subtle something that 
used to be there and was not there any 
more. She was glad to see him, but she 
was concealing something. Something he 
couldn't understand. 

* Been well?" he asked again. 

“Never better." 

* Haven't been working too hard, put- 
tering around? I don't like you to do that. 
It isn't necessary, you know." 

course it isn't necessary, you've 

seen to that. Ánd now don't you go both- 
ering about me. A person might think 
you were an old man, son!" She chuckled, 
getting up and going over to place a hand 
ently on his shoulder. ‘But I like to 
ave you bother a little bit," she added. 

He reached up to pat the hand. 

"So you drove up with Katherine," 
she said, as if to change the subject. '' She's 
looking well, isn't she?" 

He said she was. 

"She's a lovely girl, Katherine is. Al- 
ways doing something for somebody. And 
the way she comes here and visits—you'd 
think she liked old company." 

“Old?” Bill laughed rather uncertainly. 
“You're as young as they make 'em!" 

Mrs. Trellis didn't answer. She was 
muring: The eyes behind the spectacles 
seemed to be seeing far off. 

“Yes,” she murmured after a while, 
“she’s a lovely girl. She always sort of 
seemed to belong, somehow. Remember 
how she used to come toddling up here to 
sew on doll things, and ended by scamper- 
ing around playing tag and such things 
with you?” 

Bill remembered. There wasn’t any- 
thing he didn’t remember, from the time 
he carried her school-books up to the 
fragrant, flitting summer when he had 
reluctantly despatched romance. They 
had been together on foot, in canoes, in her 
pony cart, in her gray roadster: time and 
conveyances had marched along, but Kate 
had remained the same buoyant, spon- 
taneous Kate. She had money and ponies 
and cars, all of which meant less to her 
than folks. He lingered over the recol- 
lections, puffing meditatively at his pipe, 
until the clock struck ten, which was late; 
and then said good night to his mother, 
and climbed sleepily up-stairs to his 
"own" room. 

“It’s just the way you left it. I haven't 
changed a thing. Sleep tight," from the 
foot of the stairs. 


ILL was alone in the little slant-ceil- 

inged room which had been his since 
boyhood. He looked about him furtively 
at the walnut dresser, the wooden bed, the 
flapping muslin curtains; at the pictures, 
the Di the bow and arrow, the tan round- 
top trunk. And the spirit of the room 
seemed to rise gently, welcoming him. It 


was as if, as his feet touched the rag car- 
pet, he became that wistful little fellow 
who had heard the same curtains flapping 
as he lay dreaming of what he would grow 
up to be. He had tumbled into that bed 
to tired, sudden sleep. He had burrowed 
his head into the pillows when, at sun-up, 
a call sounded up the stairs. He had 
climbed often surreptitiously out of that 
dormer window to ihe roof. Later, in the 
teens, he had stuck out a hair-parted-in- 
the-middle head to listen to the splashin 
of the lake, the wind in the poplars, an 
to think elusive thoughts of a girl in 
organdie, whose hair had whisked across 
his cheek at a dance. 

What a thoughtless, funny youngster 
he had been! And it seemed now that the 
best part of it all was that here, in this 
room, he was coming back to see the lit- 
tle chap who had done the dreaming. It 
seemed as if the young man from the 
city were the stranger, and the little fel- 
low real. He saw a reflection in the mirror. 
He advanced slowly and studied it curi- 
ously. For just a moment the face seemed 
to dim into a freckled one that had reached 
the glass by tiptoe. He turned, and for- 
getting sleepiness opened the trunk. 

bag of marbles, a copy of ‘‘Master- 
man Ready,” dance programs, a scrap- 
book, fishing tackle, a quaint tin-type of 
his father, a snap shot of little Katie Lane. 
He spent an hour with them, and then 
undressed and got into bed. 


HE LAY for a while, with wide eyes, let- 
ting them all mingle, hazy, half-awake 
thoughts. Running through them, as in 
an odd pageant, were pictures of Kate, of 
himself, of his mother. There was an 
undertone of uncertainty. _What was 
the change in Mrs. Trellis? That supper 
—why was it indefinably different? Her 


` cheerfulness—why did that make a tight- 


ening at his throat? He turned over, and 
the lake was splashing and the curtains 
flapping, and he slept. 


e awakened suddenly. There was a’ 


step in the doorway. He listened, startled. 
Then, half-asleep, he grinned a little 
sheepishly. The slippered steps stole 
across the rag carpet and a hand felt 
cautiously of the covers. He was being 
“tucked in.” 

When he awoke again, the sun was red 
in the eastward window. It was Sunday 
morning and he was home, and between 
waking and breakfast would be a long 
time. Three hours of luxurious languor 
stretched before him. 

But Bill didn't have them. A door 
opened down below, the kitchen door. 

here was a step on the walk and a clat- 
ter as of glasses. He leaned over toward 
the window and saw Mrs. Trellis starting 
out, a shawl on her head and a basket 
over her arm. She passed directly beneath 
his window, so that he found himself 
staring down into the basket, which was 
neatly packed with jars of jelly. He 
thought of hailing her, but hesitated. 
When he got out of bed she was in the 
road. He watched her until she was mere- 
ly an aging form, a little stooped. He sat 
on the edge of the bed thinking. 

He remembered a time when he was a 
very small boy and some relatives had 
arrived unexpectedly for a visit, and there 
was little in the house; and how, awfully 
early in the morning, he had skipped 
along at his mother's side when she went 


to the store to sell preserves and bring 
back things for breakfast. He had not 
thought of that in years. It was only now 
that he knew quite why his mother had 
turned red, even as she laughed with the 
others, when at the breakfast table he had 
childishly explained the purchases. But 
now, everything was so different; surely 
the money he had been sending her was 
more than enough. 

He waited until he heard her quiet re- 
turn, and the scent of bacon came up the 
stairs. Then he went down to her cheery 
greetings. He knew her so well that he 
would have seen through her artifices 
even if he had not had tangible evidence. 
But of course he couldn't ask her. 


E WENT to Katherine—after church 

and dinner. Again the stir of spring 
was about him as it had been in the aty; 
but here in the country it was real. They - 
wandered out under the arching maple 
trees, where the buds were beginning to 
show, and when they had reached the old 
Lighthouse Hill and were sitting on a 
plank and he was watching his pebbles 
ricochet on the water, he tried artlessly 
to find out about his mother. 

“I don't know what to do,” he said dis- 
consolately. ‘‘There’s something wrong — 
and I don't know what it is. I guess I’ve © 
been a pretty poor sort of a son, leaving 
her alone and all, and she’s always been 
a brick.” 

* Billy Trellis,’ Katherine spoke quick- 
ly, “when it comes to bricks, I guess you 
can take a place for yourself. Why, you've 
been mighty good to her, and you know 
it. I do, too, because she's told me. Be- 
sides—” She hesitated. ‘‘ You must have 
been making—lots of money,” she finished. - 

“Not so much. I’ve kept at the job, 
that’s all,” he wondered; and added, 
4€ Why?" 

* Because— You know I wouldn't tell 
this to anyone else, Billy, and not to you 
if you didn't seem so uncertain. Well, 
I've been working in the bank, you see— 
oh, yes, a girl wants to be doing something - 
and it doesn’t make any difference whether - 
she has to or not, if she's a/ive these days— 
so I know how very good you've been; be- 
cause I’ve taken her deposits." 

Bill didn't say anything, but a sudden 
surge of affectionate disappointment came 
over him. It had always been that way; 
you tried to do something for that little 
woman, and she wouldn't have it. You 
got something for the house, and she di- 
verted it to your own uses. All the time 
you wanted to do something for her, 
and all the time you succeeded only in 
pumping oun . 

"Billy," 1n a constrained, low voice, 
“T don't know what's the matter, but 
I'm sorry.” Impulsively she put a hand 
on his sleeve. He smiled, turning to look 
into her large frank eyes. 

And then, somehow, all that fragrant, 
flitting summer that he had so stalwartly 
put aside fled back upon him, and her 
eyes were looking into his and her hand 
was on his arm—and he was grasping it 
and speaking. 

“Kate,” he rushed into the long-pent 
words, “I went away last year, and never 
wrote to you, and you must have thought 
I acted like a cad; but I don't want you 
to think that I wasn't loving you and— 
and loving you all the time.” He stopped 
as abruptly as he (Continued on page 92) 


— Fast Fighting and Narrow 
Escapes in the Air 


Some of my experiences in a battle plane 


By Laeutenant Bert Hall 


An American who became an “Ace” in the French Flying Corps 


WANT to own up to two things 

right at the start, before I my 

motor going. One is that I'm not 

a “literary cuss.” The other is 

that, in spite of this fact, I have 
wntten a book. 

I mention this because I want to re- 
fer to a chapter in that book, which I 
called “My Pals.” In it I told some- 
thing about the fellows who were my 
fiends in the Foreign Legion and the 
Lafayette Escadrille. But I’ve found 
that wnting a book is like building a 
couse. When you're through, the point 
that hits you hardest is the thing you've 
‘eft out. Of course, I told some things 
which seem pretty fine to me, about 
tnose pals of mine; but I didn’t really 
tel the finest thing of all. 

After three years of fighting in the 
iir, the biggest and most lasting memory 
l have of it all is the splendid loyalty and 
devotion those men showed to each other. 
Aman can be square and true in almost 
any old place: in sport, or business, or 
anything. But it is in war, believe me! 
uat you find out definitely whether 
mere are any yellow streaks in what 
*" have fondly supposed was your 
tue blue character. 

Take Victor Chapman, for instance, 
isstraight and fine a chap as ever walked 
tne earth or sailed the sky. I never 
realized just how fine he was until one 
dav when a French aviator got the 
credit for a German plane which Victor 
^ad brought down. That made me 
mad. Good lord! When you've fought 
a Hun and got him, you can't help feel- 
ng pride in it! And when I saw that 
i mistake was being made, I blurted out: 
You brought that Hun down, Victor! 
"hv don't you say so?” 

Ill never forget the way he looked 
at me and smiled. 

"What difference does it make who 
zets the credit?" he said. “The main 
‘ung is that the Hun is down. Thats 
“nat counts." 


AND this was the attitude of prac- 
“Atically all the fellows. There were 
"mes when they might have grabbed 
‘me personal glory for themselves by 
“aving the game differently. But there 
“ere two things they put higher than 
tier own credit or their own /ives: those 
sere the game itself and their loyalty 
each other. If I could only tell how 
tev lived and fought, for their dut 
and for their comrades, I don’t thin 
tis country could find a better example 
^: devotion and self-sacrifice. 


Of the original members of the La- 
fayette Escadrille, everyone, except Bill 
Thaw and myself, is either dead or in- 
capacitated by injuries at the time I 
write this. There wasn’t one of the ten 
that didn’t almost daily risk his life to 
save some other member of the squad- 
ron. It was such a common thing that 
we didn't mention it to each other, 
unless one of the fellows had been 
especially foolhardy about it. Then we 
would damn him good and plenty, that 
being our pleasant little way of showing 
our pride and affection under the cir- 
cumstances. We used to shout at each 
other as if we were mad enough to bite. 
But we did it to get rid of the lump in 
our throats. 


HERES just one incident out of dozens: 
One day, Bill Thaw and I started out 
together but soon became separated by 
clouds, and I found myself cruising 
around alone—not a very safe pastime 
over the German lines. I realized this 
fact when, all of a sudden, three of the 
biggest German planes I have ever seen 
dropped down on me from above. I 
took one look at them and said to my- 
self, “Well, the jig's up this time!" 
Still, I was going to put up as good a 
fight for it as I could, so I started to 
climb. They were firing streams of 
bullets, to which I replied as well as I 
could, when all at once the worst pos- 
sible thing happened to me. My machine 
gun jammed and I couldn't fire a shot. 
As soon as they realized that I was 
defenseless, they spread out into a three- 
cornered net to prevent my escaping. 
We were up about sixteen thousand 
feet then and at that altitude there 
were no clouds for me to hide in. It 
looked like a cinch for them, and they 
began closing in on me, almost, it seemed 
to me—like three cats playing with a 
wretched little mouse. They thought 
they had me and they took their time 
about finishing me off. - 
I'm glad they did! It was right there 
they made their fatal mistake. For, in 
the good old-fashioned way of all hero 
stories, at the critical moment Bill 
Thaw suddenly appeared, hot-footing 
it, or rather, hot-flying it, to my rescue. 
Now, Bill might very sensibly have 
argued that I was a gone goose anyway, 
and that it was his duty to save his own 
plane. In a strict military sense that 
would have been good reasoning. He 
knew my gun was silent and that he 
would have to fight those three big 
planes alone. But he did not hesitate. 


He climbed up above them and cut 
loose with everything he had. 

» The fight was even more unequal than 
it sounds, for here is something you may 
not know: Bill Thaw is blind in one eye! 
That’s some handicap for an aviator, I 
want to tell you. But in spite of it, 
Thaw is a remarkable shot, and after a 
little maneuvering he sent down one of 
the Boches and then he tackled the sec- 
ond. He got him, too, but not before 
he himself had received a bullet in the 
arm which made him as helpless as I was. 

If the third Hun hadn’t got cold feet 
and lit out for home, he might have 
bagged us both. Fortunately for us, 
he turned tail, and Thaw and I vol- 
planed behind our own line. And then, 
when I tried to hand out a few thanks 
to Major Bill Thaw, he just laughed and 
wouldn’t have them. 

When it came to getting. military 
decorations, the croix de guerre and that 
sort of thing, you might think there 
would be a bit of jealousy now and then. 
But I don’t believe there was. When 
one of us received some military honor, 
the rest would all crowd around and 
congratulate the lucky one. 

We always made him share his luck, 
though; for if one member of the Esca- 
drille was decorated he had to buy a 
dinner for the rest of the bunch. So 
our congratulations were punctuated with 
the joyful refrain, “Oh, what a swell feed 
we'll get to-night!” 

Of course we aviators had a better 
chance to corral some good food than the 
fellows in the trenches had. I know; 
because I was in the infantry several 
months before I joined the aviation 
corps. But there was one item on our 
menu I didn’t care a ra 
was a-foot or flying. 
and the only use 
shave with. 


THE prospect of prohibition doesn’t 
worry me, for I never have drunk liq- 
uor. And if they want to include coffee, 
they may for all I care. Once, when I was 
in the trenches, I went forty-eight hours 
without food; but I never yet have 
been starved to the point where I would 
drink coffee. Instead, water being as 
scarce as icicles in Hades, I used to save 
up my coffee supply till I got enough to 
make a lather to shave with. 

Speaking of decorations, of course I got 
a few myself. Anybody who had the 
chance to fight that I had ought to have 
won a decoration—or else have died try- 
ing. But the way I got the Medaille Mili- 


for, whether I 
hat was coffee, 
had for it was to 
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taire, the highest military honor I could 
win, was rather queer. I had been hang- 
ing in a cloud, watching through the rifts 
for a Hun plane to come along, because 
in this way you can sometimes take your 
enemy by surprise. Nothing happened 
for quite a while and I got kind of tired 
waiting, so when I did see a Boche 
through a rift, I was so impatient I 
didn’t wait to find out whether he was 
alone or traveling with friends, but like 
a shot I dove down out of my hiding- 
place. It was I that got the surprise 
that time though, for T cunt out into 
the middle of a regular excursion party 
of fourteen Huns! For a minute or two 
they were more scared than I was. They 
couldn't imagine anybody wanting to 
fight fourteen of them single-handed, so 
they scattered as fast as they could, 
thinking that I was the leader of a whole 
squadron. 

It didn’t take long, however, for 
them to find out that there weren’t 
any more where I came from, so they 
circled back and opened on me with a 
storm of bullets. Well, I was in for it! 
The only thing to do was to make my- 


self as hard to hit as possible. I swooped 
and dived and whirled, firing my ma- 
chine gun all the time, and I finally 
brought down one of them. Then they 
saw a swarm of our boys climbing into 
the air, and they thought it was a good 
time to go home. They don’t like to 
fight unless the odds are in their favor. 

aybe they are not cowards. Maybe 
they are ordered to play safe. But, 
whatever it is, they have no relish for 
an even encounter. 


KNEW I had been careless and I ex- 

pected to be raked over the coals for it 
when I landed. But, to my amazement, 
the boys all hugged me and danced 
around, rubbing their stomachs and 
shouting, “Oh, umm-mm! What a 
swell dinner Bertie’s going to feed us!” 
I thought they’d gone crazy. But I 
found Mat as luck would have it, Mar- 
shal Joffre himself had happened to 
see my little fight and had ordered that 
I receive the Médaille Militaire. 

'That encounter was a pretty narrow 
squeak for me, but somehow it wasn't 
as bad as another experience I had 


where I was playing a less common part, *" 
of the flying game. We used sometimes, " 
to take one of our men, in civilian ^* 
clothes, forty or fifty miles back of the. 
German lines and land him in some se. 
cluded spot. It was dangerous business ` 
all around, especially for him; because". 
he had to stay over there several days ^' 
gathering information. But they wert ^" 
men who knew the country and could * 
speak German, so they often mana 

it all right. : 

I landed my man this time and got œ: 
away safely. We had arranged that I h 
was to come back for him in three days, ~~ 
and that he should signal me with ? ` 
piece of white cloth. per back on 
time, but I couldn't find the signal, © `: 
I sailed down to about three hundred `; 
feet from the ground, looking for It *: 
when I saw a man come out of a clump `: 
of bushes and place a white cloth m `> 
plain sight. m 

I don't know what made me sespt ` 
cious, but I felt sort of leary about 1t, 
so I didn't stop my motor as I came 
closer to the ground. And it certainly 
was lucky that I didn't, for as I passed 
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me 


over that clump of bushes a machine 
gun let loose and, as I found by actual 
count afterward, sixty-eight bullets hit 
my machine. None of them struck me 
or my motor, however, and I got safely 
away. The Huns had captured our 
man and had forced him to give up the 
secret. From what I know of them, I 
can understand the hell they must 


- have put him through. You must not: 


think that he was an aviator himself. 
These men had formerly been in the 
Belgian customs service at the German 
frontiers. I know that this one would 
never have betrayed me if he had not 
been "punished" beyond endurance. 


Escadrille began the real business 
of fighting at Verdun, and I hadn't 
been at it very long before I found that, 

. for me at least, the best way was not 
Í| to wait for the other fellow to start 
/j something, but to go after him just as 
hot as I could. Personally, I liked to 
pae an enemy machine and dive 
on it. Some aviators believe in 


| FTER our period of training, the 


trying to a man from below, but I 

liked the Edo of getting at him from 
above. An air battle, you understand, 
wa thing of seconds, or of minutes at 
the most. So I always tried to get my 
alvantage from the start. 

You soon learn to distinguish be- 

4 tween the experienced and the inex- 
rg flyers among the Germans. 
old hands will side-slip and swoop 
< and dive, while the green ones will beat 
t straight for their lines. You could 
whoop with joy when they do that, be- 
cause it makes them a beautiful target 
for our guns. It is just as if a man were 
nunning from someone who was point- 
mg a pistol at his back. If he runs 
straight, it's Joey for him! But if 
he dodges and twists and turns, he has 

à chance to get away. 

People often ask how we can tell the 
machines apart. course they all 
have distinguishing marks. The Germans 
have a black maltese cross on the wings; 
the Allies have three concentric circles of 
red, white and blue. 

In the squadrons, each machine has 
2 number painted on it. And, in addi- 

- ton, we generally add something that 
hts our individual fancy. One of the 
. boys had a rooster painted on his plane. 
- Another one had a coffin with two 
. Gndles and a skull and crossbones. 
Ün my own machine, I had my name 
_ “Bert,” painted in big letters. Yester- 
day I heard of an American aviator 
“ho had painted Uncle Sam's hat on 
. hs with a square around it, like the 
Tops around a prize-fight ring. And 
- that hat is in the ring, all right enough, 
as the Germans are finding out. 

These individual decorations and num- 

ts are good because they help to 
identify the flyers when they are in the 

. ^r. If anyone really wanted to be a 
sacker and to shirk a fight, he would 
spotted at once, because everybody 
could see, from these signs, what machine 
twas. But they don't want to shirk, 
so far ag I ever saw. They are keen to 
: 89 out and they Aunt trouble instead of 
odging it, as the Huns do. 
Vind never kept us from going up. It 
. Mems incredible that only about ten 
years ago the Wright Brothers, when 


they began making flights, would wait 
for just exactly the breeze they wanted. 
It had to blow just so many miles or 
they wouldn't start. Now we go out in 
any kind of a gale. 

ut on rainy days there was rarely 
anything doing. That was the weather 
which was the bane of our existence. 
Nothing to do but play cards. If we got 
pretty deep in a game, we'd go out for 
a squint at the sky; and if it looked like 
rain, we'd make 1t an all-night session. 
But, as a rule, we used fairly to pray for 
good weather so that we wouldn't have 
to sit around our quarters doing nothing. 

We fight in the winter as well as in 
the summer. It's as cold as the North 
Pole then when you get up high, and 
we have to wear all the clothes that 
were ever invented, and to plaster our 
faces with a preparation that won't 
freeze. Both in summer and in winter 
we take oxygen tanks with us in case 
we reach an altitude where we cannot 
breathe the rarefied air. 

Altitude really has as much to do 
with the loss of aviators as the actual 
fighting has. Not a week passes at the 
front but that aviators drop out through 
heart failure or nervous breakdowns. 
The strain when you are fighting is ter- 
rific, of course. There is even a great 
strain in just flying through the air. 
So great is the rush of the wind that 
there are a great many cases of deafness 
among aviators. In my own case, m 
ears have been so “blown out” that 
can breathe through them, and do all 
sorts of tricks with them. So in addition 
to my nose and mouth, I have my ears 
to breathe through. 


[Ts funny about animals. Of course all 
of us had our pets in the camp. You'll 
never find a bunch of decent men any- 
where, in that kind of life, that won't 
have annexed something that goes on 
four legs. I had a goat for my particu- 
lar pet and, just like all the other fel- 
lows, I was crazy to take him up in the 
air with me. I did it once when I wasn't 
going too high, but when I landed he 
acted as if he were drunk—reeled around 
as if he'd been on a regular bat. Dogs 
will die at six thousand feet altitude, 
and cats can't go up more than three 
thousand feet. 

People often ask me how we manage 
to stay in our machines when we are 
doing stunts. In looping the loop 
which, by the way, is the easiest trick in 
fancy flying, the momentum keeps you 
in your seat even when you are upside 
down. But we are strapped in, anyway. 

I once saw a Hun fall fifteen thousand 
feet from an aéroplane "when nothing 
had happened to the machine. The 
only way I can figure, it out is that he 
was not strapped in. We were chasing 
him at the time, and I remember the 
thrill of horror I had when I saw him 
pitch over the side, You don't mind it 
very much if you shoot an enemy down 
in a fair fight; but to see him fall, through 
an accident, is not very inspiring. 

Another time I saw the horriblé sight 
of an aviator burning in his machine, 
while his wife, far below, was watching 
him. This occurred in a training camp 
behind the lines. He had been expect- 
ing her visit and was anxious to demon- 
strate his prowess, so had gone up for 


an exhibition flight. Something went 
wrong, and the machine burst into 
flames. He was a flaming torch as he 
dropped through the air. 


Bor, these incidents were thrilling 
and tragic, of course, but neverthe- 
less I think that the greatest thrill came 
to me one day when I passed so near to 
a Hun machine that: his blood spurted 
upon the wings of my plane. 

I had encountered several of their 
machines that time. They were close 
together, and in plunging between them 
I turned my machine gun on one of 
them when it was only a few yards 
away. I did not know I had hit him, 
however, until I saw the blood on the 
wings of my plane. I had never been so 
near to a Hon machine before, and it 

ave me the thrill of almost hand-to- 
and fighting. I went after the other 
two and got one of them, the other 
turning back to his own lines. And all 
the way home I kept looking at those 
red spots on the wings of my machine. 
Somehow, they seemed to bring me into 
closer contact with the war than I had 
ever been before, because in aviation 
work one rarely comes into actual con- 
tact with the enemy unless there hap- 
pens to be a collision. 

Another time I got a thrill, and also 
had to do some pretty quick thinking, 
in a fight that took place twelve miles 
behind the German lines. I had gone 
out with several of the boys, but we had 
become separated, but I did not realize 
this fact until I saw three German 
planes below me. They were climbing 
for me and I knew I hadn't much chance 
against them if it came to a fight. But 
I waited until they were fairly close 
and then, as soon as they opened fire, I 
pretended that I had been hit. I let my 
machine drop straight down until I was 
only about eighteen hundred feet from 
the ground. It was an exceedingl 
dangerous thing for me to do, but if 1 
was going to die, I preferred to die by 
smashing to the ground rather than by 
their bullets. Luckily, my trick deceived 
them. They thought they had got me, 
and so did not follow. And by the time 
they discovered the truth, I had enough 
of a start to get back to my own lines. 

Of course the thrill of fighting in the air 
is a wonderful thing. No one knows how 
wonderful it is, unless he has experienced 
it. But compared with the thrills of see- 
ing your owh comrades showing up the 
splendid side of human nature, the joy of 
dis fight is only a passing feeling. People 
over here think it is all just death and suf- 
fering and general misery. But you won't 
find that the men who are in it look at it 
that way. They see what it does to the 
fellows around them. They know what it 
does to them. 

It is not always the young fellows who 
make the best aviators. Since I have come 
back to America I have had the very 
deuce of a time trying to convince the 
aviation people that I am fit for service. 
They say I am too old for service, though 
Iam odiy thirty-eight. 

Why, in our flying corps there was one 
man who was close to fifty-five years old. 
He hadn’t dyed his hair or tried in any 
way to conceal his age. He was a wonderful 
flyer, too; and up to the time his plane 
came down in the (Continued on page 102) 
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OM DIDN'T have a dog of his 

own until the summer the old 

Colonel decided to build another 

storage barn. Fora week Tom and 

I had been hauling corrugated 

‘iron from the railroad at Casitas to the 

ranch, and we were mighty glad to leave 

the siding with the last of the stuff about 

noon on a Saturday. With twelve mules 

hooked to wagon .and trailer, we were 

freighting about eight tons each, and the 
uphill haul was long and tedious. 

“It’s no use talkin'," affirmed Tom, 
when we stopped for lunch at the foot of 
the upper valley grade, “this blasted iron 
weighs more to the ton than anythin’ I 
ever freighted!”” 

“A ton is a—" z 

“I know, you book-larned snake,” he 


AK 


interrupted good-naturedly, “but it seers 
heavier.” 
Leaving the question undecided, I took 
a canteen and went up the canyon a 
hundred yards to a spring well loved by 
dusty throats, while Tom carried the 
chuck box into the shade of a live oak. 
“Hi, Two Pair, loan this pup a eye for a 
couple o' blinks, an’ watch her surround 
pee chuckled Tom as I came back. 
"'Eatin's too plumb slow for her, she jest 
naturally inhales it!” i 
“That’s not a pup, it's a hair-growin’ 
vacuum,” I opined, watching the lunch 
, vanish into the dog which had appeared 
during my absence. 
“Hair an’ hungriness is most likely the 
two things this pup's got enough of," 
agreed Tom, calmly continuing to toss the 


provender into the apparently limitless 
interior of the bunch of brindle hair. 
“When she showed up I thought at first 
that some hair cushion had sort of got 
turned inside out, an’ grown a leg here an’ 
there, an'—" 

“Hold on there, you blasted horse 
thief!" I swore. "Throw your own chuck 
into the bottomless pit if you want to, but 
it was just daylight when I ate last, and 
Im so empty my backbone is chafin’ 
against my ribs." 

"An' then this walkin' hair mattress 
sort o' sidles up to me," continued Tom. 
**an' looks at me, an’ I see it was a dog all 
the time, an' hungry," and he calmly 
passed out all the rest of the meat. 

Anyone but Tom would have been 
ashamed to be seen associating wit 
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such a dog. She wasn't what you would 
call an aristocratic dog, even though one 
look would tell anyone that she could 
daim descent from all the old dog fam- 
ilies he had ever heard of, and a lot more 
he had never suspected of existence. 

Maybe she had been white in some 
places, but for the most part her long 
coarse hair was a yellowish brindle and it 
stuck out in all directions. Her ears were 
dangly, her nose short and sharp, and 
half her tail seemed to have been mislaid. 
Altogether she weighed about twenty 

unds, and it was twenty pounds of 

unger and groveling misery. She kept 
her eyes on Tom, and after each gulp 
moved a little closer, but when I spoke to 
her she cringed and half crouched as if she 
expected me to kick her. That made me 
mad, so I drank half a gallon of water, and 
lay on my back, studying the tree top to 
keep from witnessing the disappearance of 
all the rest of the lunch. 

"That's all, pup," I heard Tom say; 
"you can't starve for a week or so, any- 
way, "cause puse et about your own 
weight in grub. Now, you skedaddle, an’ 
find your home! She's most likely some 
kid's pup," he said, ‘‘an’ she's wandered 
away an' got lost. Somebody's abused 
her plenty, but she'l get back home 
someway.” 

The next afternoon, it being Sunday, 
the crew of us were lazily sitting around in 
the bunkhouse, telling lies and smoking, 
and waiting for something to happen. 
Duck Sing, the Chink cook, had polished up 
Little Red and Maria, the two children 
Red Antone had left us when he died— 
the youngsters gave the crew of us some- 
thing to Nive for. The old heathen was 
showing them off in his kitchen to his 
“cousin,” old Hang Far, cook in the con- 
struction camp over the mountain in 
Casa Blanca canyon, where they were 
building a dam. 

On the Aliso the cookhouse and bunk- 

ouse are joined, and on the other side of 
the kitchen there is a little room for Sing, 
he being a heathen, and therefore too 
high-toned to bunk with a lot of Christians 
like us. We were listening while Hang Far 
told Maria about the little daughter of the 
foreman of the camp where he worked, 
when a shaggy head appeared in the 
bunkhouse door. Tom was sitting just op- 
posite, and instantly there was a brindle 
flash across the floor. The dog we had 
met on the road had trailed us. It had 
taken her more than twenty-four hours to 
fnd Tom, and she rushed to him, wild 
with joy. 

This would have been all right, but 
someway it was borne in upon us that she 
had strayed from the straight and narrow 
path long enough to chase a cat. At least 
she had probab y taken it for a cat, and it 
had been a sort of cat. Further than that, 
It was mighty evident that the chase had 
almost been successful, for the dog had 
certainly brought what you might call a 
souvenir of the cat with her. And it 
wasn’t violet extract, either. 


WE DIDN’T stop to yell, we got out 
of the way. hi a wild riot men 
scrambled over and under everything, 
chairs were overturned, and the bunk- 
house about wrecked. Then everybody 
elled and swore, and began throwing 

ts, chairs, anything at that wildly 
scampering beast. 


"Was that a animal?" asked Jerry, 
prying a boot heel from between his ribs. 
‘Seems more like as if it was a chain 
lightnin' cologny shop!" 

“Where'd ole pa oA de valley lilies 
go?" wondered Dave, beginning to pick up 
chairs. But just then a riot broke out in 


Sing's room. 

‘Whoo !" yowled Larry from the 
door. “Ole attar de roses holed up in 
Sing's bed!" j 

efore we could dodge, the dog dashed 
wildly back into the room, with Sing in 
furious pursuit. He had lost both his 
Chink slippers, and was waving a butcher 
knife. 

Finding the outer door blocked, the do 
stopped in the middle of the room, an 
crouched down, quivering. She thumped 
the floor with her tail now and then, and 
her eyes kept traveling from one of us to 
the other, saying as plainly as if the words 
had been shouted: “I only wanted to love 

ou. I don't know what I’ve done, but I 
face I'm going to be beaten for it!" Sing 
looked for an instant into the dog's face, 
slammed his knife on the floor, and turned 
away, muttering. The crew of us looked 
again at the dog, and gathered around in a 
sheepish circle. 

“Say!” exploded Jerry. “This is our 
chance to test the sample of cattle dip that 
agent left the other day! That stuff'll 
strangle any perfumery dope in the world! 
Besides, il give about a million fleas the 
surprise of their lives, an’ fix this critter so 
it'll be safe to have her on the place." 

Agreeing that this was the time and 


place for the test, we mixed a barrel of the 
stuff and soused the poor dog in it thor- 
oughly, then took her down to the creek 
for a good wash-off. She was white again 
in spots, and clean in all directions, but 
she was the homeliest thing we had ever 
seen in the shape of a dog. The washing 
and scrubbing terrified her, but she was 
gentle, and instead of growling she looked 
apologetic, and licked our hands. 


HEN we took her back to the bunk- 

house and left her there while we 
fed the stock, Sing looked her over with 
war in his eyes. But we watched from 
around a corner of the tankhouse and saw 
him stealthily place a tin plate heaped 
with scraps on the ground outside the 
kitchen door. When we came back the 
plate was polished, and the dog was 
curled up in Tom's bunk. After supper 
we tried to get acquainted with her. She 
would rush a few steps when called, then 
cringe to a halt. But with coaxing she 
would crawl the last yard, as if she were 
trying mighty hard to trust the eyes of the 
man calling her, but feared his boot. The 
moment you pucr her, though, she 
simply went wild with joy. 

"T wonder if it really is a dog?" pon- 
dered Dave, studying the squirming 
bunch of hair. 

"Looks more like a Eskimo bug," 
opined Jerry. “They have to grow a heap 
o hair to keep from freezin’.” 

“There’s one good thing about this 
dog,” Tom mused. “No matter what 
kind of a dog you like best, she's it, or 
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partly it, so long as it’s a hairy kind.” 

“What you goin’ to name your dog, 
Tom?” drawled Dave, and Tom c 
Butshe knew there was no escape. 

“I ain't jest decided," he sparred for 
time. "But she’s so blasted homely that 
I’m thinkin’ some of callin’ her Venus.” 

“Venus ain’t no good,” argued Jerry. 
“I seen a statute of her once, an’ blamed 
if somebody didn’t bust off her arms afore 
she finished dressin’!” 

“Tm not goin’ to decide on a name jest 
yet," decided Tom when the ribaldry had 
subsided. “PIl wait a spell, an’ find out 
what kind of a dog she decides to be." 

Sing viewed our preparations for keep- 
ing the little stray with hostile eyes, but 
he secretly fed the dog, and the forlorn 
beast perked up wonderfully. Inside a 
week she had assumed responsibility for 
the crew of us. Every evening she would 
be waiting as we straggled in from the 
corrals, and each one was welcomed with 
a wild dance. While she led the way to 
the cookhouse she would run around us in 
circles, and cut up all manner of didoes. 
When at last we were all accounted for, 
she would whirl from one to another, and 
finally flop down in the middle of the 
floor, panting, and look at us with adoring 
eyes, as if to say: "Isn't this fine! It was 
an awful job, but I rounded up the crew 
oy you, and we are all together again at 
ast!” 


JRM the first that cosmopolitan dog 
adopted Little Red as her own, and 
separatıng them even for the night was 
plain tragedy. He wanted her to sleep 
with him, of course, but we drew the line 
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there. He cried, but then he had cried be- 
cause we refused to allow him to take a 
mule colt to bed with him. He wanted to 
take everything to bed. He slept under 
a heap of toys, and with a pet horned toad. 
We figured that was enough. 

Sing growled a little once in a while, 
but he set-out plates of food for the dog 
regularly, and you could almost see that 
pup grow. First its legs sort of started 
out on exploring expeditions of their own 
until her feet got so far away it was 
plain fascinating. . 

"Look where that pup's paws has gone 
now!" exclaimed Jerry one night. 
“They’ve got so far away I'll bet she has 
to mail ’em a postal card to let 'em know 
which way she wants to go!" 

It almost looked that way, and some- 
times it appeared as if the four of them 
had gotten their messages mixed, for they 
all seemed to start in different directions 
and her legs got in awful tangles. Then 
the rest of her suddenly began to swell 
and stretch, and the first thing we knew 
there were sixty pounds of her. 

One day she followed Tom and me to 
town. You can bet 'most anything that we 
didn't know she was along, but while we 
were talking with some of the town folks 
she ran out from under the wagon and 
acted as if Tom were her long-lost brother. 

“What in the name o' hair is that?" 

sped Windy Crow, the champion liar of 

asitas. 

“That’s Tom's dog," I said, keeping 
away from Tom. 

The crowd yowled, and Tom began 
looking dangerous. 

“You bet she's mine!” he said, and the 


With Little Red in his arms, José led the way down the stream bed 
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coyotes began to quiet down. When Tom 
goes to sleep for the last time, and they 
get ready to put him to bed, they will have 
to make his wooden nightshirt better than 
seventy-four inches long inside, even if 
they take his hat and boots off. And it 
will have to be mighty wide at the shoul- 
ders to fit comfortably. And while he is 
alive he is a boss skinner, and it isn't good 
form to make fun of a boss skinner's dog 
where he can reach you—good for your 
form, I mean. ` 

“What—what kind of a dog is she?” 
stuttered Windy. 

“Shes a full-blooded fish hound!’ 
calmly announced Tom, but his eyes were 
smouldering: "You've heard of ’em, o’ 
course." 

* A fish hound!" Windy gülped, his eyes 
popping. “Oh, yes, one o' dem dogs as 

ints fish. I've heard of 'em, o' course, 

ut I never see one before." 

But at the ranch that night we met in 
solemn council, while the hairy bunch of 
love and trouble lay in the middle of the 
floor and looked at us. We knew that 
if we kept her we would soon be the joke 
of the whole valley. 

"She's plumb useless!" admitted Tom, 
“plumb useless! If there was one thin 
we could teach her to do it would be dif 
ferent, but there ain't. She jest won't 
learn nothin’.” 

"Well, Useless," said Jerry, addressin 
the dog, '"*you've got a name at last, an 
I'm powerful sorry, but it jest about fits." 


WHEN Little Red was put to bed that 
night the whole ranch was turned 
upside down, for his pet horned toad had 
disappeared. Little Red refused to be 
comforted, and finally cried himself to 
sleep. We had just turned in when a wild 
yell from Sing’s room brought us in a 
startled stampede to his door. The old 
heathen was doing the fanciest dance we 
ever saw, and yelling between hops. 
While we were trying to find out what 
the matter was, Useless came into the 
room, jumped up on Sing’s bed, nosed 
among the covers, and calmly walked 
away with something in her mouth. When 
we made her put it down, Little Red’s 
horned toad scampered across the floor. 
Useless had captured the horned toad, 
and put it in Sing’s bed. When the old 
heathen turned in the little reptile had 
snuggled up to him. Some folks don’t 
mind horned toads, but they are cold and 
scratchy, and the old heathen had thought 


something had him. Sec gad tm stopped 
talking about getting rid of Useless for a 
while. 


Useless soon developed a cute little 
trick of burying bones in our bunks while 
we were at work. We found the bones, of 
course, and threw them out, but in the 
middle of the night she would suddenly 
get hungry and start digging for the 
cached bone. Someway we couldn't get 
used to being wakened by having sixty 
pounds of dog leap upon our prostrate 
forms and start digging industriously, in 
our middles. 

Someone was waking up with a yell 
every night, and then shying a boot at a 
fleeing dog—and hitting someone in an 
opposite bunk. There was a row all the 
time. When Bad Andy and the Circle 
Six crew, or Slim Steve and the Flying H 
boys, loped over and sweetly asked us how 
we wete getting along with the training of 
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Useless looked from one to another of us with a yearning devotion in her eyes that we could not meet, 
for we had to remember that only a few hours before we were planning to give her away or kill her 


our fish hound, we all but fought each 
other. You see, the Aliso was famous for 
its stock, every four-legged critter on 
the ranch had real blood in it, and there 
was jealousy in plenty in some other 
Places, and that dog gave everybody a 
chance to torment us. We were riled in- 
side, and scratched up outside, as well as 
bruised from stopping boots that were 
meant for Useless, and we decided that 
the end had come. If we could not give 
seless away, we would have to kill her. 


TLAST Sing had an idea: Hang Far 
was so lonesome that he might like to 
have her. We instantly suggested that he 
drive over to the camp in Casa Blanca 
canyon the next Sunday, and present Use- 
*ss to Hang Far with the compliments of 
the Aliso, and take Little Red and Maria 
with him; it would be a picnic for them, 
and they would be company for him. 
ey drove away eii on one of those 
t days that come so often in the fall in 
alifornia, and we were vastly relieved 
that the task of actually disposing of Use- 
less had been shifted to Sing's heathen 
shoulders. “I fix um," had been his 
Parting promise, and we had a half- 
ashamed feeling that he would make good. 


Along about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, Larry's yell brought us outside on 
the run. As we looked where he pointed 
our hearts both balked and raced. Tower- 
ing clouds of smoke hung over the pass 
leading from the valley into Casa Blanca 
canyon. We had been guarding against 
forest fires for months, hoping for rain, 
and now it looked as if our children were 
right in the middle of a whale of a fire. 
We raced for the corrals, and threw sad- 
dles on our horses. We knew the road was 
blocked with flames, and in a few moments 
we were siding up the mountains, plan- 
ning to get down into Casa Blanca canyon 
below the fire. The ride seemed endless; 
but when we at last got there we slid our 
horses down into the canyon below the 
fire, and came to a sort of hospital that 
had been established in the deserted 
warehouse of a long dead oil company. 
Doctors and nurses who had been rushed 
from Casa Blanca were there, and just as 
we arrived Dr. Fredericks, the biggest doc- 
tor in the whole county, drove up with two 
more nurses. We heard what had hap- 
pened in that cauldron of flames and we 
found Little Red and Maria, but old Sing 
and Useless were still somewhere in the 

re. 


There are not many trees in Casa 
Blanca canyon, no "forest," but the 
sides of the canyon are covered by chap- 
arral as high as a man's head and as thick 
as the hair on a dog's back, with here and 
there patches of sage brush, and now and 
then groups of stunted live oaks. A 
chaparral fire is not only fiendishly hot, it 
spreads with unbelievable rapidity, and 
with a breeze behind it there is little 
chance to outrun,it. The construction 
camp was up where the canyon was ver 
narrow, with the corrals for the stock al- 
most half a mile below, where there was 
plenty of room. 


HE fire had started on the south side 

of the canyon far above the camp. The 
foreman and superintendent had taken all 
the men and gone up to fight it, leaving 
their wives and children and Little Red 
and Maria with the two old Chinamen. 
Some forest service men appeared prompt- 
ly, and they were getttng the best of the 
fire when the wind changed and the flames 
raced into a big patch of sage on a high 
mesa. In the intense heat the burning 
sage balls rose like balloons, sailed with the 
wind, landing far below and even on the 
other side of the (Continued on page 77) 


How I Was Cured of Self-Pity 


It is the most terrible of diseases—I had suffered 
from it for years when a doctor woke . 


DON’T know who wrote that phrase, 
“Prisoners of Pain;” but it describes 
as nothing else does, those unfor- 
tunate men and women who have 
lost their birthright—health—and 
have become as truly prisoners as those 
behind the barred windows of a cell. 

I was such a one, and I write this, hop- 
ing that the experience that led to my 
escape may help others to gain a like 
freedom. 

Eight years ago I was strong and well. 
I was passionately fond of outdoor sports 
and my leisure was spent at our country 
club, or in hunting and tramping trips 
with my husband and little son. 

Then came a motor accident, and for 
months I lay there, every movement a 
physical torture, every conscious thought 
a prayer for the ease of death. But the 
worst suffering passed and slowly and 
painfully Istruggled back to convalescence. 

Then came the blackest day of my life— 
when my physician, whom I had known 
since childhood, told me that I never 
would walk again! At first I refused to 
believe him. I could not. I had made my 
fight with Death, and won. This other 
thing, this living death, was too cruel 
to be possible. A 

They say that sport is the finest train- 
ing in the world. Perhaps it was because 
of my own limitations 1 failed. I know 
only that I, who had loved the world as a 
glorious playground and life as a wonder- 
ful game, now hated both. 

wo years dragged by, and in spite 
of myself, my first bitterness gradually 
gave way to a lethargic content. Ilearned 
the pleasure of being waited upon, petted, 
deferred to. My family and friends tried 
to lighten my burden. My husband gave 
up almost everything for me. 

But this wealth of devotion only made 
me more and more selfish, with the self- 
ishness of the weak and helpless, against 
which there is no weapon. There grew 
upon me that horrible trait of the chron- 
ically ill—the desire to dwell upon and 
talk about my physical condition. 

When my husband greeted me in the 
morning, I would pour forth a minute 
description of every wakeful hour. At 
night | would welcome him with tears and 
passionate outbursts of rebellion. He 
would have to spend the evening in cheer- 
ing me, encouraging me, until, like the 
vampire I had become, I would go to 
sleep strengthened and quieted through 
his force and vitality. 

My eyes, which had been injured, 
began to fail. I grew depressed and silent, 
but still insatiate for sympathy. I made 
my family live my life, reflect my moods. 

Then came my punishment. The daily 
visits of my intimates became weekly. 
Even then, they would rush in, drop a 
bunch of flowers on my lap, listen for a 
few moments to my account of my con- 
dition—and hurry away. My little son 
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me up with a sharp rebuke 


would steal into the room—for he had 
been taught that there must be no noise 
in the house—and after the briefest visit 
would creep out, obviously relieved. Even 
my husband seemed to be growing further 
apart from me. He was loving, tender— 
but there was a difference. 

I detached myself more and more from 
the rest of the world. The temperature of 
my food, the quiet of the house during my 
afternoon nap, the presence or absence of 
pain—these things were all that I thought 
of, all that I cared for. 


WHEN I had been in bed three years 
there came my awakening. One of 
my husband’s gifts had been an aquarium 
and much of my time was spent in watch- 
ing the fish. One day I noticed that one 
was sick. Every once in a while one of 
the other fish would dart at him and bite 
him. I was indignant. Just then my phy- 
sician came in and I called his attention 
to my sick fish and told him of the be- 
havior of the others. 

“Did you ever see anything so cruel 
and unnatural?” I asked. 

The doctor regarded me fixedl 
moment, and then answered, "D 
not call it unnatural.” 

* What do you mean?" I asked. 

“Well, my child, in all healthy animals 
there is a natural antagonism toward 
disease. In man this instinct has been 
softened, but it is still there." 

I looked in amazement into the grave, 
steady eyes that held mine. I knew him 
well enough to understand that there must 
be some reason for his saying such a thing. 

“ Doctor," I said, “you have something 
to say to me. What is it?" 

“It is something I've been wanting to 
say for a long time," he replied; “but T ve 
been hoping that you would see it for your- 
self. In the life of every invalid there 
comes a time when he or she arrives at a 
cross-roads. On the one hand lies the 
path of self-absorption, of insistent de- 
mands upon others, of mental atrophy. On 
the other hand lies a road that is hard to 
travel at first, but it leads to a normal 
life, and a healthy mental attitude. 

“If left to herself, Nature either kills or 
cures. In the animal world there are no 
invalids. Animals do not suffer from the 
chronic ailments of man. If an animal is 
disabled, it is left to itself by its fellows, 
and it either dies or gets well. But civil- 
ized man has developed love and pity for 
the weak, sympathy and care for the sick. 
If he succeeds in restoring to society some- 
one who can do a real share of the world's 
work; or one who, though disabled, can 
give enough force—moral, mental or spir- 
itual—to make his rescue from death a 
gain and not a loss, this is justified. 

“ But, unfortunately, that does not al- 
ways happen. We too frequently allow 
the sick and crippled to become mere dis- 
contented parasites. To make them hap- 
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py and comfortable, we sacrifice the strong 
and efficient. And the worst of it is, these 
pensioners of humanity accept all that is . 
given them as their just due, without any | 
obligation to make a return for it. This is | 
not right. Society owes nothing to the 
useless.” 

He paused and looked at me challeng- 
ingly. : 
“Shall I go on?” he said. 

I nodded my assent. I could not speak. 
My mind, unused for so long to anything: 
but soft words, was in a turmoil. 

“ Now, I want you to consider your own 
case, and I am going to seem to you very 
cruel. I've watched you closely these past 
three years, and I know what you've been 
through: the hopelessness, the sense oi 
injustice, and finally the realization that 
you have lost your place in the world, that 
you are being forgotten. Do you grant 
that I am right? That, at the bottom of 
us all, there is the instinctive and reall: 
wholesome dislike of the diseased and 
useless?” ^ 


I ASSENTED again—with what pain 
and humiliation he could never know. 

“Well, then, don't you think that the 
attitude of those around you is the logical 
outcome of your own attitude toward the 
world? You give nothing. And the pen- 
alty of that is that you will receive less 
and less. That sounds cruel. But it is 
true. And you and other invalids must 
realize it if you would retain the respect 
and love of those you care for. 

“Before your accident you were a use- 
ful member of society. You created a real 
home for your husband and child, you did 
a fair amount of public work, and in your 
play time you played gloriously. You 
gave to the world affection, intelligence, 
enthusiasm. Then you were injured. Do 
you know what I said to myself when they 
sent for me? I said, ‘I’ve got to save her. 
She means so much to so many.’ Well, 
we pulled you through. It was a tough 
fight, but we succeeded." 

"Succeeded!" I cried. “Is this what 
you call a success? Look at me! I would 
a thousand times rather you had left me 
to die in that ditch." 

“Exactly,” he said. “And if you go on 
as you are now, that would have been far 
better for you and all who love you. 
you realize that the cross given you to 
carry you are laying upon the shoulders 
of everyone around you?” 

“No,” I answered, “I had not realized 
that." 

“Well, it is true. Now, to be exact, you 
have lost the use of your legs, the partial 
use of your eyes, and you suffer a certain 
amount of pain. Otherwise, you are nor 
mal. You still have ears, a heart, a soul, 
the same capacity for enthusiasm, the 
same power to help and interest others. 
Now, you ignore your advantages; ?^ 
you make your disadvantages a god on 
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With a cry that was half a sob, he crossed the room at a bound and, dropping on his knees, buried his face in 
my lap. As I looked down on him there and felt his tears on my hand, I realized to the depths how great a thief 
I had been, and I prayed again that I might be spared long enough to give him back his home and his happiness 


whose altar you sacrifice those you love. 

* What does your husband get out of 
life now? Do you know that he has given 
up a great part of his business to spend 
time at your bedside? Do you know that 
he is no longer the president of our civic 
league? And when does he play golf? 
When does he go hunting? When does he 
have a chance to enjoy any social life? 
And think of the home he has!—a silent, 
gloomy house, given over to the care of 
servants. There is no laughter here, no 
inspiration. Yet it is what your husband 
returns to day after day. This is what 
your son will remember as 'Home.' 

" And, my child, if you could only see 
yourself as we who love you see you! You 
used to be a joy to my old eyes. You were 
well dressed, full of life and gayety. Now 

ou are a mockery of your former self. 
here is no reason for these things. At 
first there was, but there is none now. 
They are just habits, and I want you to 
get rid of them all. I want you to live 
again! If you suffer, let no one know— 
and, I promise you, your suffering will 
grow less. Give your husband a wife 
again. Let him have his strength for his 
own work. Give your boy a real mother. 
Give your friends a helptul and interest- 


ing companion. Live and give! If you try, 
there is something within you that will 
meet every demand made upon it. Come 
back to the world of which you are still a 
part.” 


WHILE he had been speaking, some- 
thing that had seemed dead awoke 
within me and set my pulses beating with 
an almost forgotten emotion. I could not 
speak. But he bent and kissed me as he 
used to when I was a child, and without 
another word turned and left the room. 

All that day I kept going over his words. 
When my husband and my boy came into 
my room at my supper time, I looked at 
them with new eyes. I saw the change in 
my husband—his stooping shoulders, the 
lines of pain and worry in his face. I saw 
my son as others must long have seen him 
—carelessly dressed, shy, neglected-look- 
ing. I heard with a sudden shame his 
“Have I been quiet to-day, Mother?" 

All through the long dark hours of the 
night I reviewed the past three years of 
gloom and I planned a new life, a life that 
should be built not on my sufferings, but 
on their need of happiness. 

With the morning there came to me 
some of the old fierce desire to fight—to 


play the game! And I cried in my soul 
to the God I had thought I hated, “ Don't 
let me die yet. Give me another chance!” 

When my husband came home the next 
day, I told him that the doctor wanted to 
try a new treatment on me and that as it 
necessitated absolute quiet I thought it 
would be better if he and Jack would go 
up to our bungalow in the woods and 
spend a month there. At first he would 
not hear of leaving me. He telephoned to 
the doctor, argued with me. But finally 
he consented, half reluctantly, half eager- 


ly. 

I'll never forget the day they started. 
There was the look of a guilty truant in 
my husband's face, which told me better 
than words how much he had missed his 
life in the woods. And the excitement of 
unpacking the guns and rods, so long 
unused! Even then, I felt a warm glow of 
pleasure I had not known for many a day. 

As soon as they were safely off I began 
my “treatment.” First I sent for my 
nurse, a lovable, clever girl who had been 
with me for two years. 

“Miss Warren," I said, “there is going 
to be a great change here. I shall no longer 
be an invalid. Of course I can't walk, but, 
if you please, we will never mention that 
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fact again. I do not need a nurse, but I 
do wish a cheerful companion; someone to 
do those things for me that I can’t do for 
myself. Will you be willing to take off 
your nurse’s uniform and stay as my 
friend and companion?” 

I think she must have known the doc- 
tor's theories, for all she said was, "I'll 
be glad to stay that way, and I'll do all I 
can to help you." 

“Very well,” I said. “Now I want you 
to find a good decorator, and then I want 
you to get me a dressmaker and a hair- 
dresser.’ 

So began my fight. It wasn’t an easy 
one at first. I had slipped into the ways of 
invalidism, and I had to pay the price. 
Muscles and nerves, untaxed for so long, 
rebelled at the hew demands made upon 
them. But I kept on, and gradually I 
acquired an increased bhysical vigor and 
a new steadiness of thought. 

Of course there was pain. I sent at once 
for a rolling chair, and the daily task of 
getting into that and of moving about 
was something almost more than I could 
stand. Once, when the pain was particu- 
larly severe and the sounds and move- 
ments of the house seemed intolerable, I 
sent for the doctor and told him I-could 
not go on. 

“You tell me to fight,” I sobbed. “How 
can I, when everythin is against me?” 

“Yes,” he Mean d "everything is 
against you; but that's what makes the 
fight so well worth while.” 


S° I TRIED again; and each day the 
physical exertion grew less painful, 
each day my brain became clearer. 

I was carried down to the dreary rooms 
that had once been my pride. The walls 
and curtains were faded; the chairs dingy 
and set in stiff rows. The sight of those 
neglected rooms was the best tonic I ever 
had. I went into the refurnishing of the 
house with a zest that was real. I sent for 
the servants and had an understanding 
with them. There was to be no more 
slighting of work; and they were to come 
to me for orders. 

Then I began on the up-stairs room 
which I had taken for my sick-room. 
had always loved it. Big, sunny, with a 
glorious view and a generous fireplace, I 
had once called it "the heart of the 
house," and I made up my mind that it 
should be that again. Every possible hint 
of illness was removed. The big table was 
brought back; and lamps, books, and 
draperies of gay flowered chintz made it 
look as it Md. done before my illness 
began. 

While this was going on I was in the 
hands of the "beauty doctor," who did 
most disagreeable things to one whose 
nerves were still in revolt. But it all paid 
—the steamings, the massage, the electric 
treatments of hair and skin. I even sub- 
mitted to rouge and powder. Indeed, I 
took careful lessons in their application. 
It was all in the game. 


I bought new clothes. I ordered a gen- 
erous supply of white sport suits and ga 
sweaters; the sort of thing I had worn wit 
so much pleasure at the country club. 
And if tears fell into the soft folds, and 
there was a heartache under the bright 
sweaters, why, no one knew it but me. 

I wrote frequently to my husband, tell- 
ing him of the wonderful effects of the 
treatment, but begging him to stay out 
his month in the woods. My one fear was 
that he might come home too soon. But 
at last we were quite ready and the night 
came for his return. I was as nervous as 
a girl at her wedding. The house was 
lighted from garret to cellar, and gay with 
flowers and new furnishings. In the hall 
was a crackling wood fire and another in 
the up-stairs sitting room, for it was a late 
spring, and I knew they would come in 
cold Fom their ride. I had elected to be 
in the up-stairs room, where I had ar- 
ranged to have a family supper served. 


I ASKED Miss Warren to give me a mir- 
ror, and I looked long and critically at 
myself. What I saw was shining hair, 
beautifully arranged, a pink and white 
skin—oh, the magıc of those secret boxes! 
and a modish gown of chiffon and delicate 
laces. There was no suggestion of the 
cripple, save for a rug thrown over my 
nees. 

Miss Warren, no longer in nurse’s uni- 
form, I kept sending to one room, then to 
another, to see if all was right. We were 
both half laughing, half crying. - 

Finally, we heard the motor horn, then 
the sound of running feet on the stairs, 
and my husband opened the door. As he 
came in, he gave a startled look at the 
room, and turned toward the corner by 
the window, where my bed had been. 

It was gone! In its place he saw the 
table and lamps, the gay pots of flowers, 
and my new chair, with me in it, in all my 
new finery, smiling a welcome. For a 
moment he stood silent, then, with a cry 
that was half a sob, he crossed the room 
at a bound and, dropping on his knees, 
buried his face in my lap. As I looked 
down on him there and felt his tears on my 
hand, I realized to the depths how great 
a thief I had been, and T prayed again 
that I might be spared long enough to 
give him back his home and his happiness. 

Then came my boy, fresh and ruddy 
from his trip, half timid with his fear of 
disturbing me, half eager to tell of the 
wonders of that month. I took him in my 
arms and told him that everything was 
changed. 

“Mother is well again, Jack!" I said. 
“And she wants to hear about all you 
have done. She doesn't mind noise any 
more. You are to come here whenever 
you wish, and you are to bring your play- 
things here, and your friends too. We are 
going to have wonderful times together." 

Of course they demanded an explana- 
tion of the miracle, and for the first and 
last time in my life I lied to my husband. 


Holding him and my boy close to me, I 
told them with all the conviction I really 
felt that the doctor had cured me; and 
that they must never again refer to my 
being ill or crippled. 

Then in came Miss Warren and the 
excited maids, bearing between them a 
laden supper table, that was pushed close 
to my chair. It was our first meal to- 
gether in three years. 

That was another three years ago. With 
the help of the doctor and of my husband, 
who knows everything now, I have fought 
my way back to an active place in the 
world, to a real happiness and, I hope, to 
usefulness. It was slow and discouraging 
at first. But my physician was right: the 
more we call upon Nature, the more she 
will respond. 

My general health is better. The re 
newed interests, the excitement of work- 
ing out an idea, acted like a tonic, bring- 
ing appetite and the ability to sleep. Hap- 
piness and the planning for others brought 
quiet nerves. The constant working of 
my chair from room to room gave me the 
necessary exercise. 

I cannot walk. That will never be pos- - 
sible. I still have much trouble with my 
eyes; and I still have to fight off periods 
of depression. But I keep my unpleasant 
symptoms to myself. Now that the hor- - 
rors of war are full upon us, I say to my- 
self, when things are dark, ‘‘ Think of the 
millions who, for the sake of an ideal, are 
suffering far worse than you are." Then 
my own pain fades away into the realm of 
things that do not matter. 


S° FAR as possible, we have resumed 
our old life. I made my husband go . 
back to his golf, his hunting, his clubs. I 
encourage both him and my son to bring 
home their friends. We have informal 
dinners where I, in the chair that has be 
come z part of me, sit at the head of the 
table. In summer there is always a crowd 
of friends who come in for tea on our wide 
veranda. 

I have joined both the Red Cross and 
the Fund for French Wounded. I cannot 
use my eyes for sewing, but I have a type- 
writer and by the aid of the touch method 
I can do much secretarial work. 

In short, I, who was once an unhappy, 
complaining burden, spoiling the lives o 
those around me, am now a part of the 
busy world, with eager friends, a happy 
home, a contented heart. 

Because of what I have gone through 
I appeal to my fellow “‘Shut-Ins.” My 
physician was so wholly right. Pain an 
infirmity are terrible things. And just 
because they are so terrible, we, to whom 
they have come, must bear them bravely 
and refuse to sadden those around us. 

We are, indeed, pensioners of humanity. 
We, like the well and strong, have obliga- 
tions to the world. Pity, we will always 
receive. But pity, after all, is a poor 
thing. It is love that we all want; an 
this we must work for and pay for. 


Be Patient if Your Magazine is Late 


WE ARE making every effort to give the magazine to sub- 

But, in spite of that, copies are some- 
times delayed a day or two. The railroads are crowded with 
government shipments, and one way in which we can help is by 
being patient over the delays which come to private business 


scribers on time. 


when I want it!" 


in consequence. Letters, and even telegrams, are not received 
on schedule times these days. 

There used to be a song in a comic opera sung by a man who 
pounded the table while he shouted, “Oh, I want what I want 
That man is on a vacation while the war lasts. 


The Man Nobody Knew 
A Novel by HOLWORTHY HALL 


Being an account of the adventures of Dicky Mor- 
gan who goes under the name of “Henry Hilliard,” 
having had an extraordinary surgical operation 
which made him unrecognizable to all his old friends 


“Say it to his face— 


. You're conversational enough behind his back" 
And so Hilliard meets his accuser 


HEY had driven over to the 

station in silence. Hilliard, park- 

ing the runabout carefully, turned 
to Ármstrong. 

"We've got ten good minutes," 
he said. “Your train isn't even in yet— 
zo ahead and talk.” : 

Armstrong shrugged his shoulders. 
"Don't you think it would be a little 
better for you to do the talking yourself?" 

"I" Hilliard laughed mirthlessly. 
"Anything I could say would be prett 
conventional—under the circumstances.’ 

Armstrong put out a conciliating hand. 
“Old man,” he said, “let’s play this like 
two sensible people. Of course you 
haven't known me very long, and. I 
haven't known you; but suppose we just 
take each other at face value." 

Hilliard winced. ‘Well—suppose we do. 

en what?" . : 

"Then you can't hold it up against me 
for stopping off at Butte on my way out. 


haven't any motive in it. I promised to. 


doit as a favor to Rufe Waring. It isn’t a 
Personal issue at all. I know exactly how 
t must appear to you, but . . . I'm not 
that sort of man, Hilliard.” 

masquerader regarded him earn- 
etly—and yielded to his evident sin- 


ku 
iz Way down deep,” he said, at length, 
I know you're not, but— What's that 

: e referred to Armstrong’s out- 
stretched hand. “Oh! All right.” They 
shook hands solemnly. “At the same 
ume, it would have been so perfectly 
natural for you to feel like getting what- 
tver leverage you could—” 

"There's no need of that—now,” said 
Armstrong. His smile was proud and 
brilliant, 

“Well, I wasn't sure." 

4.1 don't deny," said Armstrong slowly, 
that at first sight this is a queer thing for 
me to do—to check up your property, I 
mean—when you and Li m had such an 
DIRE relationship as opponents. And I 
os t for the world have agreed to it 
" tt could have had the slightest connec- 
ton with—with our own affairs. It 
d. t; it can't have. But since it hasn't 
nd since Rufus asked me as a favor—and 
Promised to tell you about it” 
"at s enough. I’m glad you're going 
to do it, Know aavehing about mining?” 


, 


“Not a thing. But I'm going to a law 
firm in Butte—and of course it's only a 
formality, anyway. I'll probably find it's 
better than you ever claimed. But Rufe 
asked me." 

“I see. 
matter—” 

Armstrong was watching the west- 
bound express as it felt its cautious way to 
the station. 

“Yes tede 

Hilliard was suddenly ashamed of him- 
self; he was forced to concede that his 
rival had the advantage of him in poise 
and altruism. "We're only human, both of 
us. Perhaps, under the circumstances, the 
best thipg we can do is to say nothing, 

. except that I wish you all the luck 
in the world." 

“And to you," said Armstrong cheer- 
fully. “And no hard feelings on either 
side. And I hope your mine makes a 
million dollars for you.” 

“Thanks,” said Hilliard. “I'll need it. 
But don’t be afraid to send Rufus your 
honest opinion—will you?” 

“ No; and I'll send it to you, too." 

"You're a good sport, Armstrong; don't 
think I've got any resentment left . . . ex- 
cept a bit that I can’t quite swallow on 
such short notice.” 

“I know. But you don't need to worry, 
old man." 

Too late, Hilliard perceived that they 
were talking at cross-purposes—Árm- 
strong was thinking about the mine. But 
there was time only for a last gesture of 
farewell, and Armstrong—the victor, and 
the inquisitioner—was gone. 


(OVERNIGHT, Hilliard occupied him- 
self with some elementary accounting. 

With Harmon's check and his out- 
standing balance for expenses he had on 
hand a matter of eighty-six hundred dol- 
lars; Syracuse had entrusted him with 
sixty-two thousand. To compromise pro 
rata with his subscribers—this was his 
only recourse, and yet how trivial it was, 
and how insufficient! And he knew that 
when he placed the funds—and himself 
with them—in the custody of those sub- 
scribers, he could expect no leniency. The 
vengeance upon him would be twofold: 
once for the loss out of pocket: once for 
the loss out of faith. 


Well—now about this other 
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Not once did he consider the expediency 
of flight. Against the merciless background 
of the war, his own dilemma was incon- 
ceivably petty; and somehow he was in- 
clined co interpret all sacrifice or suffering 
in terms of war. That background of con- 
flict was like the background of a master 
painting, which draws inconsequential 
details into the obscurity of itself and 
throws the dominant qualities of the sub- 
ject into light. Hilliard's own vanities, 
and desires, and ambitions—these were 
the inconsequential details; and toward 
morning (because he was still young, and 
timid of his own philosophy) he began to 
fear that he was a hypocrite, b:cause he 
saw only the things which were vital. He 
began to question his own sincerity, be- 
cause he wouldn’t desert his post! 

For a time, he imagined that life had 
made him a fatalist; but fatalism has 
never been equal to the regeneration which 
had been wrought in him. He could 
readily understand how he could have 
been inspired to gamble his body for an 
abstract ideal, but he found it almost im- 
possible to believe that he could delib- 
erately discount his personal inclinations 
for the sake of an ideal which wasn’t ab- 
stract, but concrete. And his confusion 
was pardonable; for many a man who at 
the last gasp would run to a recruiting 
station to enlist, would refuse to buy Lib- 
erty bonds the day before. 


IN FRANCE, fe had gradually come to 
observe that the individual has no value 
at all, except in his relation to other in- 
dividuals; and after he had ceased to be a 
art of the war himself, and had removed 
ar enough from it to develop a perspec- 
tive, he had observed that the same theo 
applies to all the world. He was no fatal- 
ist; he was no hypocrite; he was simply 
carrying out, unconsciously, the orders 
of his conviction. In the face of machine- 
gun fire he had gone over the top with- 
out even realizing that he had a soul... . . 
To-day, because he did realize it and was 
shy in its presence, he feared that it was 
counterfeit emotion. 
, And Carol! At least he was relieved 
of the tremendous mental pressure which 
would have fallen upon him if he had 
known she loved him. As it was, he had 
merely his own subjective torment—only 
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the pangs of his own sublime defeat. At 
least, her grief at his disaster would be 
tempered by Armstrong’s sane philosophy; 
at most, she would lose in Hilliard a friend 
of only a few months. This was a conso- 
. lation—tenuous and fragile, to be sure, 
but something saved out of the wreck. 
And he would have died for her . . . and 
now he was destined to live for her, but in 
what gruesome penitence! 

As to Armstrong—Hilliard wished him 
joy. Armstrong was fine and clean and 
manly; he had well merited his victory. 
As to Mr. Cullen—Hilliard was torn with 
regret, but, after all, Cullen's gullibility 
was what had made the campaign so 
childishly simple. As to Angela— 

“Oh, the poor little kid!" said Hilliard 
softly. “The poor little kid! . . . ” 

And perhaps he had never loved Carol 
Durant so much as when, at ten o'clock 
that morning, he went up the steps of 
Angela’s house to destroy a little girl’s re- 

ard for him before it could be destroyed 
b others. Nothing could have been more 
an evidence of the moral awakening which 
Doctor Durant had prophesied to come 
from war. Nothing could have proved 
more conclusively that in time, even with- 
out the intervention of the war, the city 
would have been proud of Dicky Morgan. 
Because he was afraid, desperately afraid, 
that she was in love with him. . . . 


AS HE crossed the threshold of the long, 
over-decorated drawing-room he knew 
intuitively that he had blundered upon a 
climax. The room was silent, but with a 
vibrant silence more confounding than 
any turmoil; the three who stood at the 
farther end of it were motionless as statues 
but tense with energy about to break. 
Hilliard, sensing that he had arrived at 
the lull between two hurricanes, would 
have slipped out quietly; but all at once 
the trio threw their fixed attention at 
him: he was instantly and involuntarily a 
part of the finale; he was dragged into it, 
enmeshed. It concerned him, and he was 
the center of it; he knew this before a word 
was spoken. He looked at Rufus Waring; 
he looked at Angela, flushed and excited; 
he looked at Mr. Cullen, tight-lipped and 
frowning; and Hilliard walked composedly 
into the drawing-room. 

“I hope I’m not intruding,” he said 
gravely. “Am I?" 

The trio were galvanized into action; 
Cullen fairly leaped at him. “Hilliard” 
he exclaimed. “Thank: the lord! You're 
the very man we want.” 

Hilliard smiled straight into Cullen’s 
eyes. 

“That’s why I’m here,” he said. 

Waring laughed loudly—too loudly; 
and the laugh stopped short, for Cullen 
was towering over him—Cullen, blazing 
with indignant wrath and with a hand 
resting on Hilliard’s shoulder. 

“Now go on!” said Cullen command- 
ingly. “We don’t want any underhanded 
"ul around here, Rufus. I've told you 
that once. Go on—say it to his face." 

The boy glanced back defiantly, looked 
at Hilliard and lost a fraction of his 
bravado. “Why, I don't know that I—” 

Cullen's mouth twitched sharply. ‘‘Go 
on! You're conversational enough behind 
his back—say it to his face!" 

The boy wiped his forehead. Beads of 
sweat were creeping out on it. 

* Mr. Cullen, . . . it isn't fair—" 
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"Fair?" Angela's soprano had 
risen to a half-scream. “Rufe 
Waring, after what you've been 
saying—” 

"Hush, Angela!” Her father 
wheeled back to Waring. “We're 
going to get at the bottom of 
this sooner or later. I'm wait- 
ing for you to repeat what you 
just told us, Rufus." 

There were tears of anger and 
of impotence in the law student's 
eyes. He gave Angela a look of 
superb disdain and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Well, that settles that!” he 
said. 

Cullen moved over nearer to 
him. 

“ Are you going to speak up or 
not?" 

* No, I'm not. Not until I'm 
ready to. I'm not afraid of the 
whole crowd of you." 

Cullen, snorting contemptu- 
ously, swung around to Hilliard. 
“Then PIl repeat it myself. 
Know what this boy's been say- 
ing about you? Coming up to us 
behind your back, and trying to 
stick a Luife into you?" 

Hilliard, who had been stand- 
ing, paralyzed, found voice. 
“Why, I can guess,” he said. 
“Don’t be harsh with him, Mr. 
Cullen; I—" 

Angela had sprung between 
them. 

“Its nothing but jealousy!” 
she cried vehemently. ''He's al- 
ways said horrible things about 
you! From the very first! 

“Angela!” Cullen almost, 
shouted it out. Then he turned 
to Hilliard. “If you'd come in a 
second sooner, you'd have heard 
this young whipper-snapper try- 
ing to persuade us you're not on 
the level! Trying to make you 
out a fake promoter! You! And 
look at him—/ook at him! Don't 
you so much as open your 
mouth, Rufus; you had your 
chance and you wouldn't take 
it. And I want to tell you right 
here and right now—” 

“Wait a minute." Hilliard 
was deadly calm, the only calm 
member of the quartet. “There’s no use in 

ublishing it to all the neighbors just yet." 
he feeurded Waring steadily. “Do you 
mind explaining precisely what you did 
say, Rufus?" 1 . 


"THE boy was crimson; he was the ac- 
cuser, and yet he couldn't meet Hil- 
liard's eyes. It wasn't guilt; it was mere 
reluctance. 

“Well,” he said desperately, “I know 
hearsay evidence is no good, so I got it 
first-hand—in your own room in the 
Onondaga, didn't I? I got it from you. 
Didn't I come there and ask you, and 
didn't you give me the daga? And I told 
Mr. Cullen the next day it didn't look 
good to me. I told him you acted darned 
funny about it—especially when I asked 
you questions." His voice rose stridently. 
“All right, I'll say to him, and I'll say it 
to you, and Ill say it to anybody that'll 
listen to me. You're too blamed sketchy 
about it, and I don't believe it is straight 


*[t's nothing but 


business. There . . . Cullen!” The omis- 
sion of the prefix was the worst insult he 
could conceive. 

Cullen's hand was still on Hilliard's 
shoulder, and it was Hilliard whom he 
addressed. 

“What this is all about is beyond me! 
Only, this law-minnow— We've got to get 
to the bottom of it, you know that as well 
as I do. Naturally! The boy's gone crazy. 
We've got to pound some sense into him." 

Hilliard was smiling vacuously; now 
that the blow had fallen, he felt deliciously 
relaxed, content; but before he could con- 
trive a reply Waring was strident again. 

“You think you're pretty smart—all of 
you. Don’t you? I came in here to do you 
a kindness, and you and Angela jump all 
over me. Why doesn't he deny it? That's 
what J want to know! Why doesn't he 
say something!" 

"He's waiting for the rest of it.” 

"Oh, very well." Waring was gathering 
courage. "You can have all you want. 
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jealousy!” she cried vehemently. ‘‘He’s always said horrible things about you! From the very first!” 


Tknow what I’m talkin about; you Dope 
don't seem to realize In in de law! 
wrote to a law firm out in Butte, mete 
that’s what I did. I got information right 
from the ground. I’ve got a letter from 
'em that says—” 
Cullen swayed forward. 
“Where is it?” 
“I left it home.” 
“Oh, you did?” 
stin in 
es, "that's exactly what I did! Think 
Td d bring an original letter out of my office 
—let it out of my hands until it's time to 
make it of dried ? Not on your life! I've 
got it all ri And that isn't the only 
source of in sudes I'm going to have, 
either. It says the Silverbow Mining 
SIEG owns some acreage, | fast 
ugh, but there isn't a mine on it—" 
gos vented his abandon of rage on 


the em ty air. 
“Wel, who the devil ever said there 
was 


Cullen’s laugh was 


The boy’s appeal was to Hilliard. “Why 

. . didn't you?” 

“No.” Hilliard shook his head. “You 
can’t accuse me of that, at least.. . . I 
said it was only a prospect, but it did have 
an old shaft on it—and so it has.” 


"Well..." The 2 had twin disks of 
flame in his cheeks. at's only a detail, 
anyway. . . . T TS said the shaft had 


been abandoned two years ago because 
it wasn't worth anything—" 


CULLEN'S hands were closing and un- 
closing apoplectically. 
“For heaven’s sake, who ever said it 


wasn’t—two years ago? We know all 
that.” 

Waring was breathing hard, and his 
interest had switched to Angela, who 
stood adamant. 

bor . they said it was offered 


NS o years xa p for ten thousand 
doll. ey nobody’ d take it as a 


gift.... 


“Oh, good lord! Doesn't he know what 
a prospect is? Didn't he see the new re- 
ports?” 

"And . . . and the land next to it was 

. had a regular mine on it—the XLNC 
mine—but that didn't signify anything. 
” He paused for a moment. “And 
nothing’s been done to it recently, any- 
how. . And the corporation statement 
I got shows that a fellow named Martin 
Harmon’s the president of it, and Har- 
mon’s a cheap Wall Street man in New 
York. The Butte people say he isn’t re- 
liable. And I've written to him, four 
times, and he won’t answer.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s all.” He gazed beseechingly at 
Angela, who sniffed audibly, and turned 
her head away. 

“Al”? Cullen breathed stertorously. 
“And with a flimsy lot of rot like that 
you've got the unmitigated gall to start a 
slanderous story like this about Henry 
Hilliard?” 
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“The astonishing part of it," interposed 
Hilliard, with coolness which astonished 
even himself, “is that every single item of 
it is true. Don’t blame him, Mr. Cullen. 
It’s true—every word of it.” 

Cullen shook himself. 

“Of course it’s true! Isn’t it exactly 
what you’ ve told us yourself, in a different 
way? But look at the interpretation a 
scatter-brained boy can—” 


"NTOW listen to me a moment.” Hil- 
liard was impassively serious; the 
way to the dénouement was opening clear 
before him. He need only offer himself for 
judgment; the future would take care of 
itself. “My purpose in coming up here this 
afternoon was to talk to you about this 
same property, Mr. Cullen. I had some 
rather important things to tell you about 
it. But in view of this new attitude of 
Waring's, I'm going to act differently. I'm 
going to put viel in your hands. Rufus 
and Angela, I want you to witness this. 
Mr. Cullen, I’m going to give you a check 
for eight thousand dollars; it’s my whole 
balance at the Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, less what I'll need to live on for a 
few days. I’m going to turn over to you 
twenty thousand shares in the Silverbow 
Mining Corporation to keep for me—it’s 
my own personal holding. I’m going to 
turn over to you my contract with the 
corporation, which calls for the delivery 
of all the rest of the corporate stock on 
payment of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, of which we've already paid 
sixty-two. IIl give you the corporation's 
receipt to me for that amount; the cer- 
tificates haven't come yet. And I give 
you my word of honor not to step foot 
outside the city of Syracuse, nor to be for 
one single hour out of your reach, until 
you’ve investigated the whole proposition 
from beginning to end. I insist that you 
make that investigation. That’s on condi- 
tion that Rufus won’t mention this again 
until you've got your facts. And PI tell 
you right now he’s given you the truth!” 
"My dear man!” Cullen's tone was con- 
ciliating. “We know all that! We've gone 
into this with our eyes wide open. We're 
not buying a productive mine; we're buy- 
a good prospect." 

"Since I saw you last—" Hilliard's 
voice broke, “I’ve reason to fear that it 
isn't even that." 

“There!” Waring was shrill in his jubi- 
lance. “Listen to that, will you? What did 
I tell you?” 

"We went into it with our eyes wide 
open,” reiterated Cullen. ‘You told us 
from the very first it wasn’t an absolute 
certainty— Good lord, what business 
proposition ever is? Besides"—he sent a 
flash of scorn to Waring—"I don’t care 
who knows where J stand on this deal or 
any other. I don’t back properties; 
back men. I’m banking on you, Hilliard. 
I’m putting my money back of you. I’m 
counting on you to make good; if this 
Montana thing falls down cold, I know 
you'd make it right with me—if I'd let 
you. But I wouldn't." 

Hilliard was patently grateful. “At 
any rate, I’m going to do as I said . . . 
you'll keep those things as a favor to me, 
won't you?" 

“Nonsense! For a flare-up like this?” 

“But I insist,” said Hilliard. “And I 
want you to make an investigation—a 
thorough one.” He smiled grimly; Dicky 


Morgan was safe forever. “I know in ad- 
vance what you'll find.” 

“So do I. But if you feel you need to be 
whitewashed, I'll hold on to those things 
for you—it's tommyrot, but if you want 
it, I won't refuse. Ánd Rufus here—" 

“You let me do the investigating," said 
the student doggedly. “I'll get at the 
foundations for you!” 

“Do it and welcome,” said Hilliard. 
“PIl take Jack Armstrong’s report, if 
you will—or you can go just as much fur- 
ther as you like.” ` 

Cullen had detected the byplay, and 
noted Waring’s start of astonishment and 


c tis 
f v hat's Jack Armstrong got to do with 
it 9» 


*He's going to take a look at it on 
his way West,” said Hilliard diffidently. 
“Rufus and I both wanted him to.” 

“Oh! I hadn't heard he was going out 
of town. Well—you’re not serious about 
wanting me to start an inquiry, are you?” 

“T’ve never been more serious in my life. 
Let Rufus and Jack handle it. Between 
them, they'll be pretty thorough about it 
—wouldn t you think?” 

“Well—” Cullen coughed solidly. “Was 
there anything really important you 
wanted to see me about, Hilliard?” 

“Why—not now.” 

“I wanted to see you, but I—" He 
gestured impatiently. ‘‘There’s a couple 
of men in my office thought they'd like a 
bite of this . . . say five thousand apiece. 
. . . What do you want to do about it?" 

Hilliard laughed unaffectedly. “You 
keep the money until after the investiga- 
tion," he said. ‘‘For all you know, I may 
be in Sing Sing before they could have the 
funds ready." 

“ Well,"—Cullen looked at his watch— 
“I can't waste any more time on this tom- 
fool business. I ought to've been at the 
office hours ago. Ánybody going down- 
town?" 

“I am—but I'll walk," stated Waring 
sullenly. 

“May I stay?” asked Hilliard of Angela 
in an undertone. 

“I want you to," she said, her eyes fol- 
lowing Waning to the doorway. 


AFTER they had been alone for a full 
minute, and neither of them had ut- 
tered a syllable, it came to Hilliard that 
the difficulty in being evil is to make an 
end of it, but the difficulty in being vir- 
tuous is to begin. His brain was active, 
and his emotions were placid; but he had 
no compelling desire to make a start. In- 
deed, he was highly gratified by the 
course of events; he argued that Waring’s 
zeal and Armstrong’s itinerary had re- 
lieved him from any necessity of an out- 
and-out avowal; it was much more satis- 
factory, now that he was unequivocally 
on trial, to turn his affairs over to Cullen 
and to wait quietly for the inevitable ver- 
dict. In the meantime, he was deeply 
touched by Cullen’s confidence in him; 
Cullen and Carol Durant had alike re- 
fused to believe the obvious truth; he 
wondered stolidly what it would have 
meant to him to have had such a reputa- 
tion from his youth onward. 

"He's jealous of you," said Angela 
abruptly. “That’s all—he's jealous.’ 

Hilliard started. The beginning wasn't 
an encouragement; on the contrary. 


“Who is? Oh! Rufus Waring!” 


“Terribly jealous. That’s what all this 
whole mess is about.” She tossed her 
head willfully. “Z don't care; do you?” 
The ingenuous bluntness of it took him off 
his feet, and renewed his devastating fear 
that she had grown to care too much for 


him. 

“Why, Angela!" he said lamely. “Of 
course Í do." 

She hammered a gold embroidered 
sofa cushion with one tiny fist. 

"Oh, he's jealous of everything and 
everybody. And it made me so perfectly 
furious, I wanted to scratch him. . . the 
very idea of his daring to say anything 
like that about you—even if you do like 
me. And still—when you come to think 
about it—it was sort of brave, too,— 
standing up to all of us like that—poor 
dear!” 

Hilliard looked down at her with deep 
affection and tremendous relief. 

“As long as I’ve a defender like you, I 
wouldn't worry,” he said; “but I’m afraid 
it won’t be so very long, Angela, that 
you'll feel that way.” 

"Why not?" she asked. 

qe a notion of mine. Perhaps you're 
m Er of Rufus than you want me to 
think." 


"THE corners of her mouth were pecu- 
liarly sensitive. “Such a queer notion!" 
she said. ‘‘Where’d you ever get it?” 

“Oh, it came of its own accord.” 

"It's been such a funny day," she 
mused. “Rufus was funny, and Dad was 
funny, and you're so funny, and Carol was 
funny, tis morning, and I'm funny now, 
and— 

“Carol!” he echoed. 

She laughed at him, enjoying his dis- 
comfiture with the sweet insolence of a 
naughty juvenile. 

«T know something about you” she 
taunted wickedly. 

"What do you know, bright child?" 
he demanded, red to the temples. 

“I know!” Her tone was singing. “So 
do you! Look at the man blush!” 

He sat down beside her, and concen- 
trated upon her vivid, flowerlike face. _ 

“Angela, you little demon, stop making 
fun of me!” 

It was a fresh incentive; she only bub- 
bled the more. “I told you I'd laugh at 
you some time," she reminded him tri- 
umphantly, “and this is the time!" 

“Think so?" 

“I know so!" All at once she became 
demurely sober. "I'm awfully glad, hon- 
estly, . . . it isn't out yet, of course, but 
everybody knows about you and Carol, 
especially since Jack Armstrong lost out. 
I'm just as glad as I can be. Only you 
might have given me a wee little hint; just 
to me, you know,—mightn't you?" 

“Angela!” He caught at her hand. |, 

“Oho! That wakes you up, doesn’t it?’ 
Her manner changed to the maternal; i 
Hilliard had been in a different frame of 
mind, it would have convulsed him. "Now 
just be calm and tell me all about it," she 
said indulgently. 

"Angela! Where did you—" ! 

She pouted'instantly. “Not just plain 
*Angela'—put some trimming on it.’ 

*Well—Angela dear—what’s that you 
said about Jack Armstrong? Be serious 
for once. That’s a girl! 

Her eyes were mischievously tender. 

“Will you tell me if I tell you?" 
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“Yes . . . I guess so.” 
Her finger was upraised in warning. 
“Say "Yes, dear." . 

"Yes, dear," said Hilliard, writhing. 

She settled herself with a little founce of 
excitement. 

“Well . . .Jacks asked her, and she 
refused him—flat as a pancake. That was 
ny before yesterday. She told me she’d 
refused him; and he told me the pancake 
part. And everybody’s glad of it; he’s an 
awfully nice boy, awfully nice—but no- 
where near as nice as you are. And he’s 
ust naturally gone away to get over it. 
And you’re the only one left. So—that's 
tnished; now, you tell me." 

He stared at her unblinkingly. Had he 
really been at such cross-purposes with 
Armstrong? The conception was blinding 
to him. 

“Everybody?” he said, hushed. “What 
does that mean?” 


“TUST that. Everybody. That is—” 
Her accent was deliciously superior. 
“That is, all the people one knows.” 

“They think—they think J’m the—the 
one?” His reaction wasn’t altogether what 
might have been expected from a suc- 
cessful suitor. é 

"Silly" She patted his hand. “I didn’t 
believe you’d try to camouflage me. No 
... honestly . . . isn’t it true?" 

He studied her for a moment. “What 
would you say if it were?" 

“Oh, I want it to be—I want it to be!" 
she said with engaging frankness. ''Carol's 
the sweetest thing in town, and as for 
youv— Well, sometimes I almost wish I 
could marry you myself!" 

His heart leaped dangerously. One 
complication the less! gela removed 
from the problem, and—he sank back 
wearily—Carol coming into it again. 

$ "Almost?" he queried mechanically. 

She looked at the floor; when she 
raised her eyes he saw the well-remembered 
depths in them. She was half-child, half- 
woman—and the woman was speaking 
with the child’s vocabulary. Her han 
covered his; the warm, timid pressure was 
very comforting. 

"Yes, almost... . rg cas I can real- 
M talk to you, can't I? I always thought 

could. . . . Well, when you first came 
here I was perfectly crazy about you. . . . 
I am yet, in a way, only sort of boiled 
down. . . . You know. Not like a sister 
at all, but . . . not the other way, either. 
I—I like you better than anybody else in 
the world—all but two. I know you've 
thought I'm a baby, sometimes. . . . I 
suppose I am. . . . I—I like to be kissed 
. . . by people I like . . . and . . . and 
. . . you know it's sort of like sunlight; 
I need lots of it. Only . . . it’s funny, too, 
. . . but one of the two people I do like 
better than you . . . in a different way 

. is... is Rufe Waring. He's jealous 
352. . . a tomcat; but | sort of don't 
mind it. . . . It’s funny, isn't it? We're 
having perfectly terrible riots all the time, 
but it's only because I’ve teased him . . 


and then he was so frightfully jealous 
about you, and I—I teased him about 
that. He’s just gone on a rampage; he 


doesn’t know what he’s saying. He'll be 
sorry for to-day; he'll apologize to you. 
. . . Please don't hate him if you can 
help it. And . . . I hope you and Carol’ll 
be awfully happy together.” 

“Dear girl!" said Flilliard gently. 


Nobody Knew, by Hotwortuy HALL 


“Do you understand?" Her eyes were 
very pleading, very misty. 

“Understand?—yes. Can I wish you 
happiness, Angela?” 

“Not yet,” she said, adorably prim. 
“He hasn’t— Oh, we both know about it; 
but he’s got to graduate first, and—after 
that. . . maybe I can . . . travel a 
little.” She blushed shamefully. ‘“Well— 
to Niagara Falls, anyway!” 

“I see. But I do wish it for you—always 
and always. And I’m happier myself than 
I've been for ages . . . dear. . . . " He 
stopped, swamped by the recollection that 
it was Waring who was to share in the 
demonstration of his guilt. 

“What is it?" she demanded, alert to his 
altered expression. 

“Nothing. . . . I'm just sorry I’m not a 
Mormon!" 

"You're fibbing! Still—" Hilliard rose. 
“Wait!” she said, “you don't really think 
Rufe’s ündechanded, now do you?" 

“No—oh, no, Angela. A man can be so 
upset that he'd do almost anything to—" 

* You know how we were shocked—and 
Dad's awfully quick-tempered. He didn't 
know how frightfully jealous Rufe is— 
and it’s only because he's a boy. It's... 
sort of primeval. You know. And it'll all 
blow over sometime. . . . ” 

“Yes, dear; yes!" 

*And—and he did know us long before 
he ever knew you. And he thought he was 
doing something to save us. It was just 
an obsession of his.” 

"It's all right—quite all right. Please!" 
He touched her hair lightly. “I wish I 
were as sure you'd always defend me as I 
am that you'll stick to him, Angela." 

“That's twice you've said that . . . and 
you know what / think! I've told you. 
And . . . are you going off without tellin 


me anything at all?" Her voice betray 
the irreparable injury of it. 
Hilliard moistened his lips. “Angela 


dear, next to one other person, I love you 
better than anybody else on earth.” 

* That's nice," she said, with a sigh of 
perfect content. He bent to her, but she 
eluded him. 

“Oh, no!” she gasped, in strenuous pro- 
test. "Even if you . . . but I've told you 
about Rufe now! . . . You haven't told 
me about Carol, but it's plain as day—it 
wouldn't be right!" 

“Angela!” > 

She relented swiftly; his voice was 
something to rely on. ‘‘Well—just my 
cheek, then. Honestly, I—” 

“No, dear,” said Hilliard. He compelled 
her chin upward and smiled down into her 
lovely eyes, and stooped and kissed her 
forehead, then her lips. 

“That’s for good-by,” he said, “to the 
sweetest little girl I ever knew. . . . We're 
both growing up, aren’t we?” 


WHEN the full realization of his pre- 
dicament came upon him, he was in 
the very last stages of despair. He knew 
that he was trapped, and there was no 
escape. What he had learned of Carol was 
a two-edged discovery; his personal ex- 
hilaration was submerged in the certainty 
of his coming downfall. “Everybody” re- 
garded him as the victorious contender, 
and yet he dared not speak a word to 
Carol, for every word would prove a 
boomerang. Besides, in a day or two 
“everybody” would have a different opin- 
ion about it. He told himself fiercely that 
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ne one definite and permanent way out 
of it— 

But against the background of the war, 
self-destruction as a means of avoiding 
civil difficulties seemed curiously repul- 
sive—curiously cheap. 

He had deposited with Cullen all he 
owned, except for his personal belongings 
and a few hundred dollars for current 
bills. His runabout he had already offered 
for sale; it meant another moiety to be 
divided among his subscribers. Beyond 
that, there was nothing now that he could 
do. He had only to wait for the first re- 
por from Montana, and to hope that 

artin Harmon would see that nothing 
was to be gained by betraying Hilliard's 
identity after the ax had fallen. That was 
the sole remaining straw for him to grasp 
at—that Dicky Morante friends should 
not be disillusioned twice. 

As he clung desperately to the last slip- 
ping hours of his reputation he knew that 
it wasn’t the punishment of the law that 
he dreaded, it was the ostracism which 
would accompany it. It wasn't his own 
shame that gripped him; it was the con- 
sciousness of the shame that would attach 
to his friends. And so, for a day or two, 
all his faculties were strung upon the 
demeanor of the public; he was watching 
frantically for the first faint signs of dis- 
integration, and bracing himself for the 
shock that was unavoidably to come. 

And presently he seemed to feel a subtle 
surcharge in the atmosphere whenever he 
met an acquaintance; and he perceived, 
with a spasm of foreboding, that those 
who paused to chat with him were un- 
commonly restive and eager to get away. 
Even at church he detected a little stir of 
unecclesiastical interest when he came in. 

And as for the few families who tacitly 
stood by him, he sensed in the warmth of 
their regard a sort of blind determination 
to support him, whether or no, to uphold 
his integrity until the final blow; and this, 
infinitely more than the cooling manner 
of the majority, galled him incessantly. It 
was as though they rallied to his detense 
before the need of it; it was as though they 
IS in advange the necessity of de- 
ense. 


And Hilliard waited, waited. 
ON THE fifth day, he chanced to meet 
Doctor 


Durant squarely in front of 
the Physicians’ Building at high noon. 

“Hello, there! You're just in time," 
said the Doctor cheerfully. “Pm going 
over to the University Club for lunch. 
Won't you come with me?” 

Hilliard reddened; his raw sensibilities 
told him that the doctor wasn’t actuated 
by hospitality alone. 

“Why,” he said, “I don’t know—” 

“I want your advice,” declared the 
doctor. “I’m the worst business man in 
the world—you probably know that well 
enough by this time. And I trust my 
friends for friendship; but when I want 
advice I go to'an expert. So you qualify on 
both counts.” 

Hilliard was flattered, but not deceived. 

“I’m not sure my advice is worth any- 
thing half as expensive as a good luncheon, 
Doctor.” 

The older man took him b 
and propelled him across the street. 
“That depends on your appetite,” he 
laughed. “Come along.” 

Hilliard was too grateful to refuse; the 
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doctor’s stratagem was patent, and in 
chivalry the invitation couldn't be de- 
clined. Once inside the club, however, 
he became panicky; for his first sweeping 
glance included half a dozen men whose 
late behavior had shown that they knew. 

But the doctor was inexorable; he drew 
Hilliard under the mantle of his own un- 
assailable position and plowed ahead with 
utmost serenity. He nodded here and 
there; he spoke to members right and left; 
he bowed across the room; his personality, 
rather than his person, seemed to be es- 
corting Hilliard, and Syracuse couldn’t de- 
cline to acknowledge a man who was under 
the doctor’s adequate guardianship. Those 
who spoke to the doctor also spoke to 
Hilliard; there was no way out of it. They 
nodded to him and they bowed; but when 
his back was turned they became low- 
voiced and avidly communicative, and he 
knew it. When at length he gained the 
table nearest the window, Hilliard was 
jelly; he was consumed by gratitude to 

is implacable host, but he had no in- 
clination to repeat that grim ordeal. 

The doctor was scrutinizing the menu; 
Hilliard, who faced the window, threw a 
glance over his shoulder. As he had fan- 
cied, the eyes of the room were upon him. 
They reminded him, oddly enough, of 
machine-gun batteries. 

“The table d'hóte's good enough for 
me,” said the doctor presently. 

“And for me, too,” said Hilliard. 

The doctor dropped the card and sat up 
straighter. 

"Well, let's get down to facts. I'm the 
worst business man in the world, Hilliard. 
I'm a child in your hands; please treat me 
tenderly." He looked upon his companion 
with mingled humor and seriousness. 
“James Cullen has been telling me about 
a wonderful plan of yours to make a gold 
eagle grow where there was only a silver 
quarter before. I rather resent you're not 
telling me about that yourself.’ : 


ILLIARD recoiled. “You shouldn’t do 
that!” he said. "I. . . I wouldn’t have 
tried to interest you in it, because—" 

“Oh, I can see your reasons," deprecated 
the doctor. “You didn’t want to trespass 
on a purely social relationship. But the 

int is, I’ve got a few thousand dollars 
T don't exactly know what to do with. It's 
a rather extraordinary situation for a 
professional man, isn't it? I'll have to 
admit I'm at sea about it myself. So I 
thought I'd ask your advice." 

“You can have the best I've got,” said 
Hilliard, averted. “But I'm not guaran- 
teeing that it has much value, Doctor." 

'The doctor smiled, drummed on the 
table. “Do you ever let friendship inter- 
fere with business?" ' 

“Often.” 

ou now—if it's justified?" 

“Yes, Doctor. . . . I can promise that 
much, anyway." 

The doctor nodded approvingly. “Well, 
is yours the sort of proposition you'd let 
a man invest in, if you knew he had 
precious little money to lose?" 

Hilliard shook his head slowly, and con- 
tinued to shake it as he replied. 

“I can't say that it is, Doce On the 
- contrary, Ild say that it isn’t.” 

“ But in the ordinary run of commerce, 
Hilliard,—suppose the question of friend- 
ship didn't enter into this at all—would 
you put a man like myself on any different 


footing from James Cullen? Or wouldn't 
ou?” 

7 “Doctor Durant," —Hilliard's voice was 
slow—‘‘is it possible you haven't heard 
the criticism that's been flying around 
town about this syndicate of mine?" 

“T’ve heard echoes of it—yes." The 
doctor was amazingly indifferent. 

“Well, do you think this is any time to 
discuss it?” 

The doctor’s voice was strong, en- 
couraging. "I think it’s the only time, and 
the best time. I’ve lived too long to be 
very much affected by chance rumors.” 

"But are you sure you know what it’s 
all about?” 

“I don’t know anything about it at all. 
That’s exactly why I am coming to you 
for advice.” 

“On . . . what grounds?” 


HE doctor gesticulated. “Why, the 

only grounds I could possibly have. You 
certainly ought to know more about it 
than anyone else does. I want to know if 
you'll accept me as one of the members of 
your syndicate." 

Hilhard gasped and pushed himself 
back from the table. - 

- “Doctor!” ` 

“In a way,” said Doctor Durant geni- 
ally, “I’m putting you at a great disad- 
vantage I know that. But, as I said, I’m 
not a business man. I have to be guided 
more or less by instinct. Your business 
is to know all about these things.” 

Hilliard’s heart was in his mouth. 
“Why,” he stammered, “at this particular 
time—I can’t honestly advise you—” 

“Now, don’t be too cautious,” warned 
the doctor. “All I want is your expert 
opinion, and I know you'll give it to me. 
I'm not asking you if this is the best in- 
vestment the world has ever seen—I’m 
asking if it's a good one." 

Hilliard's throat was dusty, and his 
reply came with some difficulty. 

dn spite of. . . everything, you'd . . . 
you'd take my word for it, Doctor?" 

“Yes, I would; and I’ve got Cullen and 
my own daughter to agree with me. I 
don't think the three of us would make the 
same mistake about the same man at the 
same time. Certainly I'll take your word 
for it. Would you let me invest, say, 
seventy-five hundred dollars? And would 
you take it willingly? Could you take it 
conscientiously?” 

Hilliard gulped. “Not now—no, sir.” 

The doctor expressed a mild astonish- 
ment. 

“Suppose I'd asked you a week ago, be- 
fore this miserable story began to go the 
rounds?” 

“Pd have taken it, then." 
The doctor's eyes snapped. 
retreating under fre are you?" 
“No, sir, — I’m digging in." 

“Simply because of a fatherless report?” 

“No; its parents are pretty lively. And 
it isn't on account of the rumor that I 
won't let you in, tor,—it’s on ac- 
count of the facts. 
haven't been quite what I expected.” 

'The doctor remained silent until the 
waiter had served them and departed. 

“If Cullen loses his money, have you 
got to make it good?" 

“T haven't got to; but I would, anyway 
—if I could.” 

“That isn't a part of your bargain, 
though?" 


“You're 
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“Oh, no. It's just my own idea." 

“You'd do the same for me, I suppose, 
if I were one of your group?” 

“Why—of course.” 

The doctor toyed with his fork. “But 
you wouldn't advise me to go into it, you 
say! 

*No, sir, I wouldn't. I wouldn't per- 
mit it." 

“I thought you wouldn't." The doctor 
sipped a a EE of water. “And that leaves 
me with seventy-five hundred dollars I 
still don't know what to do with. Well, 
if you can think of any reasonable use for 
it within the next few days, let me know, 
will you? I'll keep it until I hear from 
you." 

Something in his tone gripped Hilliard's 
heart; he went as white as paper. 

“Doctor Durant!" 

The doctor smiled slightly. “Any rea- 
sonable use, I said." 

“Doctor Durant, . . . if 1. . . if] 
see what you mean. . . I—” 

"Im sixty-three years old," said the 
doctor calmly, *and I've made a fool of 
myself in every conceivable way but one. 
That's in my own field; I'm a diagnos- 
tician. I've watched you very carefully, 
young man. . . . I think perhaps you need 
as much advice as I do, of a different van- 
ety. So here it is: when you want en- 
couragement, or a medical prescription, 
or a good cigar and a chat, or seventy- 
five hundred dollars—come and see me. 
Now let's stop talking business. Not an- 
other word; I’m tired of it. Speaking of 
coming to see me—Carol’s wondering if 
you're trying to slight her. We've seen 
very little of you lately. It's a week now 
since you've been up to the house, isn't it? 
And you've never even told me how you 
liked my pamphlet." 


HEN, sustained and soothed by that 

peaceful hour and by the doctor's 
unfaltering trust in him, he returned to 
the hotel, the room clerk greeted him with 
faint superciliousness. 

“Somebody’s been after you on the 
telephone all morning," he said loftily. 
“New York call. Couldn't locate you. 
And here's some telegrams for you. 
There were three of them; at sight of the 
Sn a of the first, Hilliard’s eyes nar- 
rowed. 


Arriving Syracuse 4:15. Please meet me at 
train. Stop all work. Imperative. HARMON. 


Hilliard’s eyelids fluttered; this was the 
initial result of Waring’s efforts, and o 
those many letters he had written to 
Harmon! He tore open the second en- 
velope; the message was again from the 
broker, sent evidently from the Grand 
Central. 


Most important news received. Am just 
leaving, having wired yòu meet me at station 
4:15. Find out who R. B. Waring is and what 
he wants. Do all you can to stave off further in- 
quiry. Absolutely imperative not talk to any- 
one until I see you. Please have contract and all 
other data with you. Shall have to leave on 
short notice. HARMON. 


And the third was from Albany: 
Find R. B. Waring if possible and arrange 
meeting seven to-night. Urgently imperative. 
HARMON. 


Hilliard folded the three sheets method- 
ically and put them (Continued on page 95) 


What Interests You Will Interest 
People Like You—2z Herbert Quick 


« NE thing only interests all hu- 
man beings always, and that 
is the human being himself," 
says Mr. Brisbane. And in 
commenting on this Sid says, 

“There you have the gist of the matter." 

Salesmen, advertising men, all sorts of 
business men, lovers, politicians, states- 
men, poets, novelists, essayists, editors— 
especially editors—and all whose life suc- 
ceeds or fails by reason of the fact that 
they do or do not interest people will find 
in these words a golden text on which to 
ponder. 

But another question suggests itself— 
“How can I tell whether or not a certain 
thing will interest people?" 

The answer is: “All things which inter- 
est you will interest people like you." 

“But,” you say, “howshall I tell whether 
a thing which does not interest me will 
fasten upon itself the attention of others 
who are unlike me?" 

Or, you may properly suggest, “This 
thing, whatever it is, strikes my eye on the 
blind spot. I do not thrill to it. ` It will 
surely interest someone. How can I tell 
whether it will interest anyone; and, if so, 
how naša? What is the general interest 
or the specrabinterest in this thing which 
does not interé&g; me?" 

The answer stie cannot tell. You 
may acquire the rule-of-thumb knack of 
writing a fair article, or formulating a fair 
advertisement, or editing a fair journal 
about things which do not interest you, 
but you are groping in the darkness of 
mediocrity; but you will never strike 
twelve, never hit the bull's-eye; and along 
will come someone who will thrill to the 
theme, and select bétter matter for your 
competing magazine or paper, or write 
the ads for a competing product, or solic- 
it your customers for your competitor, 
ind put you off the map. 


THE thing which interests the human 
being is the human being. If you must 
attract the interest of a certain sort of 
human being, be that sort of human be- 
ing, and anything that interests you will 
interest them. If you know you are not 
that sort of human being, you can never 
tell what will interest them. Resign. If 
you can’t resign because tes are tied to 
the proposition, quit muddling with the 
matter of trying to see though blind, and 
get that sort of human being to do the 
thing for you. 

And when you get him Jet him alone! 

If your task is to interest everybody, 
you must be interested in everything. Not 
interested in being interested, but actual- 
ly, thrillingly interested in the subject 
matter of everything. 1 

Great newspapers are always edited b 
men who are interested in Everything. If 
Benjamin Franklin were alive to-day he 
would be worth a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year to any one of fifty concerns be- 
cause he was interested in Pree 
Horace Greeley was interested in Every- 
thing. Peter Cooper would have been 
the greatest editor of his time if he had 


ever really given himself to journalism—he 
was interested in Everything. 

Either of these men would have selected 
articles, or written ads, or chosen cover 
designs, or planned campaigns on the 
lines of their own interests, and because 
of the universality of those interests 
would unerringly have hit the bull’s-eye 
of the particular class to which the thing 
might be addressed. 

e are told that we should see more 
than an inch from the end of our noses; 
but no man does. He does not see even 
half an inch. Everything he sees is with- 
in himself. What that great landscape, 
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reaching off in a lovely complex of plain, 
mountain, river, lake, cloud, sky and vil- 
lage, with the spire pointing devoutly to 
heaven, may look like to another you may 
not know. All you see is the image of it 
within your own eye. “I think, there- 
fore I am" is the only proof of existence. 
If you were required to prove that the 
landscape actually exists you would not 
be able to do it, save by an appeal to the 
philosophy of Common Sense, the concen- 
sus of the opinions of the race—and as to 
the evidence of these opinions you would 
necessarily depend on your own inner ex- 
periences alone. 

“What interests people?” is a question, 
therefore, which can only be answered by 
asking, “What interests me?” 

Don’t try to guess what interests peo- 
ple, except in fields in which you yourself 
are interested. If you are interested in 
one thing only, address yourself to a spe- 
cialty, and keep strictly to it. You can 
never guess what will interest people in 

eneral. You will not even be a blind 
eader of the blind, for people will not even 
follow you into the ditch. You will at- 
tract no more attention than a dumb man 
throwing kisses at a blind girl in the Mam- 
moth Cave. 


IF YOU possess a business the prosperity 
of which depends on a correct answer to 
the question "What interests people?" 
and you care nothing except for the pros- 
erity of the business, thrilling only to 
uccess, you will never succeed, for you 
will never be able to tell what will inter- 
est anyone on any subject but Success. 

Your only hope is to put some man or 
woman in charge who is interested in the 
things dealt with, and then let him alone. 
He is interested, and he will interest oth- 
ers. Where you are blind, he sees. 

The man who is personally interested 
in Everything will correctly answer with 
reference to any matter the question 
“What interests people?’ 

He will answer the question by asking 
himself, “ Does this thing interest me?” 

If he declares that it will interest peo- 

le because it interests him, do not ask 
him why. He cannot tell. He selects as 
he feels. There is no other way. A syn- 
dicate of intellect carefully thinking out 
the problem of “What interests people?” 
will kill any enterprise, be it magazine, 
book, picture, statue, poem, or advertise- 
ment on which it concentrates its lethal 
intelligence. It will prune off every- 
thing that anyone objects to, and leave 
nothing for which anyone cares. 

The answer to your question is, there- 
fore, "What interests me?” 

The greatest problem of national life is 
to put in every place the proper Me—the 
man who thrills to the work, and not only 
wins but commands the interest of all his 
class, men who thrill universally to uni- 
versal things, men who thrill just as truly, 
even though narrowly, to things more cir- 
cimaciibet: 

Only so we may attain national effi- 
ciency along with spiritual content. 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


BARNEY KROGER 


A Cincinnati grocer with a remarkable story. Here is his theory of picking men: ‘‘Get them green, and you 
can train them. I like to hire young fellows with pep, ambition and initiative, and watch them develop” 


Operates 440 Stores in Sia Cities 


WO things have put Barney 


Kroger, the millionaire grocer of 


Cincinnati, where he is to-day. 

One of those things is the fact 

that he*has no knowledge that 
the word “quit” exists in the English 
language; the other is his love and demand 
for quality in everything he sells in his 
stores. 

Starting at eighteen as driver of a de- 
livery wagon, he to-day operates in six 
cities four hundred and forty stores, with 
a combined street frontage of thirty-five 
blocks, and is doing a business of twenty- 
four million dollars a year on a capitaliza- 
tion of two million dollars. He has an 
army of five thousand salesmen, super- 
visors, and managers, and last year he sold 
half a million cars of flour, two thousand 
cars of canned goods, and fifty-two million 
loaves of bread. All other commodities 
in Kroger’s stores are sold in like propor- 
tion. 

Kroger’s story is not one of a meteoric 
tise to the top through a brilliant idea. 
Instead, it is the story of a man who has 
never allowed anything to down him. 
Once, when he started a small grocery 
store in Cincinnati, the waters of the Ohio 
River rose in a flood, weakened the foun- 
dations of two buildings near it, and finally 
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toppled them over on Kroger’s store, de- 
molishing his stock and nearly killing 
Kroger himself. Another man might have 
gone to a hospital, but Kroger is not like 
the ordinary man. What he did was to 
start a new store the next day in another 
location. 

At eighteen, most boys are wondering 
who will win the baseball pennant in their 
favorite league. Kroger, however, was not 
thinking of baseball but of the quality of 
the goods that his employer was deliver- 
ing to his customers. He noticed that cus- 
tomers were making complaints; that he 
was driving his horse and wagon to many 
new addresses; and that the firm was rap- 
idly going down-hill. He therefore de- 
cided to find another job, one where a 
successful business was being conducted 
on a basis of high business principles. 

Kroger therefore went to work as deliv- 
ery boy for another firm. It was not long, 
however, before he discovered that his 
new employers cared as little for quality 
as his old one’s had. For several weeks 
he continued to observe how the business 
was being conducted. Then, unable to 
restrain himself any longer, he told the 
manager of the store that the customers 
were not receiving the best quality goods. 
Instead of heeding young Kroger’s words, 


the manager told him to mind his busi- 
ness, and continued to give the ever-dimin- 
ishing number of customers goods that 
were distinctly second rate. 

Kroger worked for a month before he 
decided to throw up his job. He finally de- 
cided to look for work elsewhere, however. 
He went to the owner of the store and told 
him his reasons for not wanting to work 
for him any more. F 

“I want to learn how a successful busi- 
ness is conducted,” he said, “and I don’t 
think I can learn good business methods 
in a store that does not believe in quality.” 

To which the owner answered: 

“I’m sorry you're going, Barney. I’ve 
been thinking for some time that you 
ought to be manager of the store.” 

At once, young Kroger’s face bright- 
ened. 

“That’s different," he said. “I'll take 
the job on one-condition, and that condi- 
tion is that no one interferes with my man- 
agement of the store. If I'm going to 
make it a success, the only way I can do it 
is by having sole supervision." 

The first thing young Kroger did was to 
spend $225 for a cash register, hire a cash- 
ier, and establish a rigid system of ac- 
counting. All these things cost money, 
however, and the owners stormed about 
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the expense. Kroger’s answer was that he 
was now running the store and was to be 
left alone. 

At the end of six months, by improving 
quality and service and by stopping al 
kaks, Kroger had made a profit of $3,100 
n a store that had previously been losing 
money from its first day of business. Kro- 
cer had undertaken the job because he had 
ngured that if he could show the owners 
that he could make money for them, the 
would take him into partnership uh 
thm. When he made his demand, how- 
ever, he was met with offers of more sala- 
m. Kroger would not be satisfied with 
anything less than a full partnership, 
however, and so, when they finally re- 
fused to admit him into the firm, he re- 
signed on the spot. Six months later, the 
concern closed up the store because they 
had been unable to find anyone except 
young Kroger who could make it pay. 

Instead of getting another job, Kroger 

decided to go into business for himself. He 
saw that the only way he could adhere to 
his principle of quality was to purchase 
his goods himself. He therefore became 
à tea and coffee peddler, buying his stock 
at wholesale, wrapping it up himself, and 
selling his packages by going from house 
to house. 
Because quality was his slogan, Kroger 
bought little stoves on which he boiled his 
tea and coffee. He then tasted it, and if 
the brand did not come up to his standard 
of quality, he did not sell it. Through his 
belief in quality, young Kroger built up a 
good business during the next few years 
and saved enough money .to purchase a 
horse and wagon, with which he could sell 
more goods. 

Kroger was tremendously proud of that 
horse and wagon. The sides of the wagon 
were painted in bright colors, so as to at- 
tract attention, and covering more ground 
in a day with it than he had been able to 
cuver in a week when he had no convey- 
ance, Kroger worked early and late to 
make his business even bigger. Misfor- 
tune, however, was camping on his trail, 
and in a street-car collision Kroger was 
thrown from his seat, the horse was killed, 
and the wagon demolished. 

_ This accident nearly broke his heart but 
instead of giving in, Kroger borrowed 
some money and started a small store in 
Cincinnati. A year later, as I have al- 
ready told, it was wiped out by a flood. 
ter two such accidents, most people 
would have given up in despair. Ker 
never thought of quitting, however, and 
opened another store as soon as he could 
free himself from the debris of the flood. 
his time, nothing occurred to set him 
back, and by rising early and forgetting 
that a bed was awaiting him at night, he 
made a great success of his grocery store. 
` After a time he had things running so 
smoothly that he looked around for new 
worlds to conquer. It occurred to him 
that if he could run one store successful- 
ly, he could run two. And if two stores 
could be managed, three would be just as 
easy. He therefore opened a second and a 
third store, and as each one proved suc- 
cessful, he continued to extend his chain 
until they have now reached the number 
already stated. 

The underlying principle of all Kroger's 
Stores is, of course, the quality of the 
Rods. In talking about quality, Kroger 
always says: 


“If I buy a suit of clothes in a store and 
am not satisfied with the wear I get from 
that suit, do I patronize that store again? 
Idonot. If, on the other hand, I am sat- 
isfied, I continue to purchase goods there 
and I tell my friends about the good serv- 
ice that suit is giving me. Quality pays, 
because it brings back old customers and 
makes new ones." 

Therefore, Kroger chose men who be- 
lieved in quality as managers of his stores. 
He would watch a clerk at work in one of 
his stores, talk to him occasionally to find 
out his views on salesmanship, courtesy, 
andquality, and then, if satisfied that this 
man would be a good manager, he would 
install him in one of his stores and train 
him in his principles. So successful was he 
in picking men that after the chain of 
stores was started, he had only to train a 
man to insure the success of the new ven- 
ture. 

Kroger is quick to recognize ability and 
will push ahead any man who shows that 
he can sell goods. The man who now 
opens up new stores and gets them started 
began as a store boy at three dollars and 
fifty cents a week a few years ago. À man 
who was wheeling a truck in the ware- 
house two years ago is now district mana- 
ger, with twenty stores under his super- 
vision. A railway clerk who had never 
earned more than fifteen dollars a week 
applied for a job, and is to-day manager of 
one of the biggest stores. And because 
Kroger's men know that he will recognize 
ability, they are always hustling. 

I asked Kroger for his theory of picking 
men. 

* Get them green,” he said tersely, “‘and 
you can train them the way you want 
them to be trained. I like to hire young 
fellows with pep, ambition and initiative, 
and watch them develop. Sometimes we 
take in a store that has been run at a loss, 
and we generally have to make the clerks 
over, so they will fall in with our ways; or 
we discharge them if they do not take hold 

uickly and willingly. Men should be 
feted in where they can work to the bést 
advantage, and be made to feel that their 
efforts will be properly recognized.” 

Besides giving quality in his goods, 
Kroger attributes a good deal of his suc- 
cess to hard, grinding work. In speaking 
of this he said: 

“In the early days, I have started from 
my store for my room with my room key 
in my hand so dead tired that I have, 
time and again, climbed the steps, un- 
locked the door and stumbled into bed 
without being able to remember what I 
had done. Many a time I have dropped 
down on my bed with my clothes on and 
slept until moming without getting under 
the covers. I would get up at four o'clock, 
crawl out, get something to eat at the 
market-house, and go at it again. That is 
the way I worked along, saved expenses, 
got ahead, and finally expanded my busi- 
ness. 

“Naturally, I am a hard driver. I drive 
myself and everybody around me, and 
yet the very men I drive the hardest 
would go through fire and water for me. 
They seem to catch the spirit of the game, 
and are as anxious to win as I am to have 
them win." 

All the men I talked with agreed that 
Kroger was a hard worker. One of his 
former store clerks said: 

“ Kroger was the first man there in the 


morning and the last to leave at night; 
but, no matter how dirty the store "had 
become, we had to clean up everything so 
the place would be ready for opening the 
next day. He simply would not tolerate 
dirt of any kind." 

A city branch manager tells this story 
on himself: 

“T was showing Kroger around town 
and in the trip we came to a store where 
the front window had a little dust on it. 
Kroger saw the dust, as I knew he would, 
and asked me when I had the windows 
washed last. I told him they had been 
washed the day before but there was a 
good deal of dust flying. ‘Well,’ he re- 
plied, *you wash your face every day, 
don't you?” 

On another occasion Kroger stopped a 
district manager with this little remark: 

“The other day I saw a clerk in one of 
our stores use about twice as much paper 
as was necessary to wrap up a loaf of 
bread." . 

“He was probably a green clerk and did 
not understand," said the district mana- 
ger. "lam sure it will not happen again.” 

“Yes, I am quite sure it will not happen 
again," was the cool response. 

Kroger stopped at one of his stores one 
evening when a store boy was sweeping 
out. The boy had a new broom. Kroger 
walked back into a rear room, and hunted 
out an old broom which had been worn 
down to the handle, but which had one or 
two more “‘sweeps” in it. 

“Say, boy," demanded Kroger, “why 
are you using a new broom? Why don’t 
you use this old one a little while longer?" 

“T want y get the floor clean,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“You can do that for a while with the 
old broom. It is not entirely worn out. 
You don’t wear a new hat every time you 
go outdoors, do you?” 

district manager had to go to the 
hospital for an operation; Kroger called 
to see him a few moments each day, just 
to “cheer him up." While there one day, 
Kroger said to the superintendent of the 
hospital: 

“Give him the best you have, and when 
you get him -going again send the bill 
to me." 

An employee wanted to buy a new suit 
of clothes, and went to Kroger's bank to 
draw the money out of his savings ac- 
count. 

“What do you want here?" demanded 
Kroger. 

“T want to draw thirty dollars for a suit 
of clothes." 

“No, you don't. That's no way to save 
money. When you put money in the 
bank, let it stay. Here's twenty-five dol- 
lars. That's all you need to spend for a 
suit. Pay me back when you can, but 
don’t draw anything out of your savings.” 

The driver of a Kroger delivery wagon 
fell sick one day, just as he was starting 
out with a big load of groceries. There 
was nobody else at hand to drive the wag- 
on. Kroger happened to be near, and 
when he learned what had happened he 
sent the sick man home, and delivered the 
groceries himself, just as he had done 
many times in earlier days. 

“Kroger has a double-track mind," re- 
marked one of his men. “He can count 
money like lightning, and at the same time 
see everything that is going on in the 
store." ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


Has Found Odd Jobs for 180,000 Men 


REATING money out 

of waste labor and re- 

coining it into substan- 

tial manhood is the type 

of work to which John 
R. McIntyre has devoted twen- 
ty-five years of his life. He finds 
the waste labor and the work for 
it in that most exclusive of terri- 
tories, known to Philadelphia 
and others as the Germantown 
and Chestnut Hill section. Of 
course he has not drawn on The 
People for his waste labor, but 
he has found it in the sapient 
back-door panhandler, the reg- 
ular rum-hound and the shiftless 
drifter-all who have the hab- 
it of squatting in proximity to a 
neighborhood where the resi- 
dents are rich and careless, and 
where the servants are good-nà- 
tured with “hand-outs” without 
asking the recipients any em- 
barrassing questions. So well 
has his job been done that, in 
the twenty-five years of the exis- 
tence of the Whosoever Gospel 
Mission and Rescue Home, of 
Philadelphia, of which he is su- 
perintendent, this man has con- 
nected 181,721 men with odd 
jobs of a more or less permanent 
character. Men who were tramps, 
drunkards, and shiftless drifters 
have received $738,678.84 in 
money and equivalent for their 
labor. 

MclIntyre’s prescription for a 
down-and-outer is a firm deter- 
mination, with God's help, to 
amend his life, and after that a 
steady diet of work and wages. 
There is no such word in the vo- 
cabulary of this man as charit 
when applied to giving. So well 
has his plan worked that hun- 
dreds of men who have acted on 
it are now employers of labor and 
substantial citizens, having risen 
out of the depths. The men in 
the Home at the present time 
have developed habits of thrift, 
and they take a pardonable 


JOHN R. McINTYRE 


A Philadelphian who is doing a great work for **down- 
and-outers." He has definite, practical ideas as to howa 
*down-and-outer" can be set on his feet and made of , 
some use in the world. He was once down and out himself 


pride in the fact that individuals among admission, John R. McIntyre was a total 


them own sixteen hundred dollars’ worth 


of Liberty bonds. 


hysical and mental wreck because of his 
aving become a willing slave to whisky. 


Yet, twenty-five years ago, by his own Separated from his family, he was living the 


The Man Who Made Our Cover 


N THE fourth floor of an un- 
impressive building in New 

York City lives a well-known 

artist who is quite different 

from the mental pictures most 

people have about artists and their mode 
of life. Plays, books and the movies have 
done their best to make the average per- 
son think that artists are always long- 
haired, wild-eyed creatures who wear 
flowing ties and who never work except 
by inspiration or through necessity. Art- 
ists are never represented as hard-working 
individuals who go about their work quite 
as seriously as any regular business man 
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goes about his. That is why it is a pleas- 
ure to introduce J. Knowles Hare, the 
artist who has drawn so many successful 
covers for THE AMERICAN Macazin_, and 
a man who works as hard at his business 
as you do at yours. 

. Knowles Hare is the man who drew 
the cover of a boy, with tears in his eyes, 
fondling an Irish setter. He also drew 
one which showed a little ragged urchin 
sleeping against a chimney on Christmas 
Eve, while waiting for Santa Claus to 
come. Besides these, of course, he has 
drawn many popular covers of pretty 
girls, babies, and dogs. 


fortuitous existence of the drunk- 
ard. Sometimes he worked at the 
most gruelling kinds of manual 
labor, in order to appease his ap- 

etite for strong drink, although 
fe had held positions of trust and 
responsibility in his younger and 
happier days. With everything 
gone from him except the nerve- 
racked shell of a once rugged 
body, he found himself one bit- 
ter cold December night without 
money to pay for a lodging and 
with scanty clothing. He crept 
into an alley, found a convenient 
brick for a pillow, and went to 
sleep. 

Awaking in the early morning 
he was almost numb with the 
cold. But, somehow, he man- 
aged to get to his knees and then 
and there ask God to help him 
get rid of his terrible appetite 
and be a man again. His 
church was the limitless empy- 
rean and his prie-dieu was the 
cold earth; but something hap- 
pened in the man's life that 
morning which made him the 
great power for good he has been 
in the world. hen McIntyre 
arose to his feet that morning he 
was a new man. He has never 
touched a drop of liquor since 
he said that prayer, and resolved 
a man's purpose under the high 
vault of heaven. 

To-day this good man has a 
happy home and spends his life 
doing good. Recognizing his ex- 
ecutive ability and faculty for 
organization, big manufacturing 
concerns have tried to wean him 
away from his work, but he re- 
mains at his post of love and 
duty at large financial sacrifice. 

And, listen—there are two 
hundred and one wives and their 
children who bless him and pray 
for him every day, because he 
has been instrumental in send- 
ing back to them husbands and 
fathers who, because of one sin 
or another, had neglected their 
duties and responsibilities—surely by it- 
self a sufficiently worth-while record of 
accomplishment in one lifetime. 
EDWARD J. BRUEN 


This Month 


Contrary to the general rule, J. Knowles 
Hare was not in the days of his youth 
ambitious to become an artist. Instead, 
he wanted to write plays, and he wrote 
several before he was convinced that he 
might have spent his time much more 
profitably. He had always been able to 
draw, however; so when he decided to 
drop playwriting, he drew several’ pi 
tures which he had no trouble in disposing 
of. Thinking that he might develop his 
talent for drawing, he continued to prac 
tice, doing better and better work as the 
years went by, until to-day he ran* 
among the top-notchers of his profession. 


Interesting People 


J. KNOWLES HARE 


Who has made a number of attractive AMERICAN MAGAZINE covers. “Dogs, pretty girls, little 
boys and babies” are the best subjects for covers, says Hare. He was once an arctic explorer 


Even before he wrote plays, however, 
Hare had had several adventures. Upon 
graduating from high school, he decided 
that he wanted to see something of the 
world, and so became a member of the 
Zeigler-Baldwin arctic expedition that set 
out from New York in Igor to discover 
the North Pole. 

“I nearly lost my life twice on this ex- 
pedition," Hare laughed, as we talked in 
his studio one afternoon. ‘‘Once, several 
of us started out for a short trip and on 
our way back were suddenly caught in a 
hurricane of blinding mist. 

“I surely thought we were done for that 
time because neither we nor the dogs 
could make any progress in the direction 
of the ship. We managed to make our 
way to the rocks, but we soon became ex- 
hausted. I felt a drowsy sensation creep 
over me and I knew I was freezing to 
death. The last thing I remember is drop- 
ping off to sleep. When I woke up, I was 
surprised to find myself on our ship, for I 
had never expected to see it again. It 
seems that a rescue party had set out and 
fortunately had found us just in time to 
prevent us all from freezing to death." 

On another occasion, one less dangerous 
but fully as uncomfortable, Hare looked 
up from the snow to find that a gigantic 
polar bear was walking at his side, looking 
at him curiously. 


“On this trip," Hare says, "there were 
only two of us. We had been chopping ice 
to melt for drinking water, and the other 
man was walking in front with the pony 
and the sled, while I was walking behind. 
All of a sudden I looked up, and saw my 
new friend sniffing at my coat tails." 

Hare shouted to his companion, who 
picked up the gun from the sled only to 
find that the cold had frozen the oil in the 
lock. “We were up against it for fair," 
Hare says, “because all we had was an ice 
pick and a long knife. Those were our 
only weapons, so when we came to a 
mound of ice we quickly deserted our 
pony, which was quite as frightened as we, 
and pulled ourselves up out of reach of 
our friend the bear. He probably was 
pretty hungry because in the winter, with 
the sea frozen over, the bears have little to 
eat. Hesniffed around a bit and then came 
for us on the trot. As he clumsily tried to 
reach us, my companion leaned over and 
hit him on the head with the ice pick. 

“Tt was a powerful blow, and that bear 
let out one howl and streaked it away 
around the corner of an iceberg. And that 
was the last we saw of him." 

It was not until the following summer 
that Hare reached civilization again. He 
then tried to write plays, and, failing at 
that, turned to his drawing. Success was 
slow at first, but after a few years maga- 


zine editors began to realize that a new 
man of ability had sprung up, and it was 
not long before he had more than enough 
work to keep him busy. 

When I asked Hare what animal is the 
most popular for use on a cover, his in- 
stant reply was, “Dogs. Everyone likes 
to see a dog more than any other kind of 
animal. Setter dogs, especially, are very 
popular. Ilike to draw them, myself, bet- 
ter than any other kind of dog.’ 

Hare says that for some reason cats are 
not at all popular. Horses rank next to 
dogs in popularity, whereas birds, except 
a robin, perhaps, are rarely used. '' Dogs, 
pretty girls, little boys, and babies," Hare 
smiled, “are the recipe for a popular cover.” 

J. Knowles Hare is thirty-six. He is 
married, and as his wife is a very beautiful 
woman he often uses her as a model for his 
pictures of pretty girls. He is modest al- 
most to a fault, but when you press him 
as to what kind of pictures he likes to 
paint best, he will smile at you in his diff- 
dent way and say, “Those dogs, I guess." 

It is part of human nature that men are 
usually more successful when they do the 
kind of work they like than when they are 
doing something that bores them or in 
which they are only mildly interested. 
Perhaps that is why J. Knowles Hare’s 
most successful pictures are those of dogs. 

ALFRED GRUNBERG 
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JUNE RAND 


Who is at the head of a large business in Los Angeles which she 
herself founded and built up. She is only twenty-two years 
of age. Up to two years ago she never had earned a dollar 


The Young Woman President 
ofa Big Business — — 


WO years ago, June Rand was 
twenty years old, had never 
earned a dollar in her life, and, 
to all outward appearances, had 
never given any serious thought 
to doing so. Then she had a quarrel with 
a rich relative and set out to show that she 
could earn money of her own so that she 


would not have to be dependent upon him. . 


She succeeded so well that to-day she 
owns a factory in Los Angeles, uses twen- 
ty power machines and employs one hun- 
dred persons. In addition, she has several 
steadily growing bank accounts, a seven- 
passenger touring car, and a luxurious 
home all of her own. 

When June Rand started out on her 
business career she tried to be a clerk. The 
stores would not hire her, however, and 
so she next decided to be a ranch cook. 
When she got the position—by mail—and 


arrived at her destination, her employer 
promptly sent her home with the threat of 
a spanking if she returned. 

Having made some cunning little ging- 
ham house dresses to wear on the ranch, 
she decided to sell them, which she did 
with no trouble, to a neighbor. Thus en- 
couraged she put on a dress and cap to 
match, rode down-town to the principal 
dry-goods stores, went in, showed herself 
to the buyers, and came home with orders 
for six dozen sets. She was highly elated, 
until she remembered that, while she had 
the orders, she did not have the material 
with which to make the garments, nor the 
money with which to buy the needed ma- 
terials. 

She tried the wholesale houses, but they 
would not let her charge fifty dollars’ 
worth of gingham. Then she tried to bor- 
row the money from her relatives, but was 


unable to get a loan, and when she went 
to a pawnbroker to pawn all her small 
stock of jewelry the story came out, and 
the pawnbroker told her to go to a bank, 
show the officers her orders, and the 

would fix it all up for her. And they did. 

At first she had only one tiny room up 
two flights of rickety stairs, two rented ` 
second-hand sewing machines, and two 
girls to help her. But people liked her 
dresses, and the demand grew. She made 
dresses for all types of women, with es- 

ecial thought for the homely woman. 
lhe stitchers she hired served her as mod- 
els, and were always of totally different 
types, so that there was no sameness to 
the garments that her “factory” turned 
out. 

It was as much as a buyer’s life was 
worth to disagree with her, for she would 
stamp her tiny feet, shake her fist under 
his nose, and probably end by dragging in 
some girl from the nearest department to 
act as model and prove that she knew 
women better than he did. 

She cut out the dresses at night—on the 
floor—after her “staff” had gone; she de- 
livered the finished garments herself, a 
half-dozen at a time, and made faces at 
anyone who grinned at her as she stag- 
fered along the street with her heavy 
oad. 

Twice during her first year in busi- 
ness she was forced to move to larger 
quarters, and at the end of the first six 
months she was still using “foot” ma- 
chines and making the buttonholes by 
hand, because she did not know that there 
were any such things as power machines 
or buttonhole machines. Then, one day, 
she hired a stitcher who had worked in an 
overall factory and she began to learn a 
few things that surprised her greatly. A 
few days later she presented herself at the 
overall factory snd demanded of the pro- 
prietor that he tell her everything she 
ought to know, and, inasmuch as her line 
did not conflict with his, he did so, and 
soon after her factory moved for the third 
time and started out anew with ten power 
machines—being paid for on the instal- 
ment plan; 8000 square feet of factory 
space, and fifty employees. 

At last, however, June Rand met a man 
who became interested in her problems, 
and who said he might be able to help her 
get up a company. She said she would be 
tickled to death, but there was “nothing 
doing” if he wanted to control either her 
or the company. It was her business and 
she wasn’t going to let anyone take it 
away from her. She was going to keep 
fifty-one per cent of the stock, be presi- 
dent, draw a great big salary, and do the 
designing. The rest of the hard work her 
partner would be welcome to. 

All these conditions were agreed to and 
the company was duly organized wit 
June Rand as president. To-day, her 
family treats her with all respect due a 
prosperous manager; banks compete for 
the company’s account; and men want to 
marry her. b 

Miss Rand, however, does not think 
she has done anything very remarkable 
and goes right on designing dresses—she 
has one hundred and eighteen different 
styles now—day after day. And as she 
likes her work better than any man she 
has met up to the present, she will prob- 
ably continue to design garments for some 
time to come. BERTHA A. RICH 
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“Here's the foundation, the nourishing ration 
To build on for strength in a man or a nation." 


JOSEPH Campenni GoM PM 


everything else depends. 


Laying the keel 
Building health is like 


building ships. You must 
first lay the keel—the 
foundation on which 


Shakespeare understood this. 


He said it exactly—'"Now good digestion wait on appetite 
and health on both." 

If you want a vigorous constitution you must begin with 
a good appetite and good digestion. This is one particu- 


lar value of 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


It is among the best of wholesome 
appetizers. [t is especially useful in 
strengthening digestion and providing 
the proper dietary balance. 

It gives you one of nature's finest 
tonics—the pure juice of fresh ripe to- 
matoes—blended with other choice in- 
gredients in a combination that is both 
tempting and nutritious. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato this 


Order a dozen or more, and get the full 
The nation needs stanch men and 


benefit. 


women, as well as stanch ships. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 


inviting soup yields 50 per cent more 
energy than an equal quantity of milk. 
And you can prepare it in various ways 
to make it as hearty as you choose. 

Its use involves no cooking 
cost for you, no labor, no waste. 
It comes to you completely 
cooked, seasoned, blended. 
In three minutes it is 
all ready to serve. 


LOOK FOR THE RZD- ADAE TE LABZL 
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The Good | Get from Fi ores | 


By H. G. LARIMER, of Hollinger & Larimer, 
Clothiers, Chariton, Iowa. 


The most important work 
I do is reading a few figures 
every morning. 


Whatever I may 4:74 about 
my business as a whole, or any 
of its departments or clerks, 
those figures tell the /zczs. 


They show me how to buy, 
and how to mark up, and how 
to sell. They show me what 
is moving, and what isn't; what 
‘is profitable, and what isn "t; 
what is overstocked and what is 
understocked—all in a few sheets 
that are easy to read, and (which 
is just as important) easy to ger. 


Every retailer knows the 


“The retailer's accounting system 
must do something more important 
than tell him what he owes and what 
is owed to him. It must speed his 
turnover, guide him in buying, show 
him both the weak and strong points 
of his merchandising.’’—H. G. Larimer. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


valueofsuch daily recapsasI use. 
If he doesn't have those figures 
every day it's because he thinks 
he can't afford what they cost. 


That's the greatest thing 
about having a Burroughs Ma- 
chine. It compilessuch records 
aşa merchant needs at so little 
cost that it is much cheaper to 
have them than to do without 
them. Figures that come 
quickly, and easily, and eco- 
nomically, and that enable me 
really to control every detail of 
my business, are figures that I 
wouldn't try to get along 
without. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS $125 
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Every sale shows up in the daily re- 
caps that tell this merchant exactly 
what his store ie doing—and what 
it should be, and could be, doing. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS £125 


How these F igures 


Mr. Larimer gets a tabulated re- 
port, every day, of just what each 
| clerk and each department sells, with 
cost, selling price and profit on every 
item. 


When a profitable department isn’t 
getting enough stock, and should be 
expanded, he knows it. 


When a department’s turnover 
slackens, and its investment should 
be reduced, he knows it. 


When a clerk is producing more— 
or less—than his share of sales and 
profits, the story is right there. 


That’s how Mr. Larimer makes 
every bit of effort, and every dollar’s 
worth of stock, work for profit— 
because he knows every day exactly 


Show Up the Facts 


what he is doing and what needs to 
be done. 


The Burroughs Machine which 
compiles these figures does much 
other work in the store—Mr. Larimer 
says it has paid for itself in every 
one of the four years he has had it, 
giving him results that would require 
two bookkeepers without it. It is 
one of more than a hundred models 
in a line that includes the right 
kind of Burroughs for any business, 
large or small. Consult your banker 
or telephone book for the address of 
the nearest of the 189 Burroughs 
Offices in the United States and Can- 
ada. Burroughs offices are alsomain- 
tained in all the principal cities 
abroad. 
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` What We Want | 


MAT CE ie 


Bubble 
Grains 


A Crusade 


For Puffed Grains Would Be Started 
If Children Had Their Way 


There are still millions of children who don’t get Puffed 


Grains, or who get them rarely. 

They miss the finest grain foods in existence. And the 
best of grain foods, with every food cell steam-exploded so 
it easily digests. 

If your children are among them, go order all three kinds 
of these grain bubbles now. 


No Foods Like These 


No other form of wheat, rice or corn food is anywhere 
near so flavory. 

None is so airy, so flaky, so thin, crisp and flimsy. The 
grains of wheat and rice are puffed to eight times normal size. 

None is so fitted to digest. Puffed Grains are scientific 
foods, invented by Prof. Anderson. Every food cell is blasted, 
while most cooking methods leave half of them unbroken. 


Puffed Puffed 
Rice Puffs — Wheat 


All Bubble Grains. Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed Grains are breakfast dainties. 

They are for bowls of milk. They are tidbits for between 
meals. Crisp and lightly butter. 

They supply three major foods in an ideal form where every 
atom feeds. 

The better you know them the more you will serve them. 
Keep a full supply. 


(1970) 


Don't Give Up the 
Tip 
(Continued from page 25) 


“Here!” he says, slappin’ Simmons on 
the back, “pull youreell together, man! 
You’ve got to think of somethin’. How 
did you make that one?” 

* By hand!" wails Simmons. 

“Well, they must be some way of 
makin' a machine that can turn out so 
many thousand an hour!" says Alex, 
walkin’ back and forth. '*Why—" 

“I don't care who makes 'em," says 
Simmons. “All I want is to get paid for 
my idea. I—" : 

"Listen, to me!" interrupts Alex, 
shakin’ him. "Can't you invent some 
kind of a machine for turning them neck- 
bands out?" 

* Oh, I had a little something figured 
out the other night," says Simmons, 
“but what's the use of me botherin' with 
that? Why, a machine of that kind would 
cost at least twenty thousand dollars to 
make." 

“Look here!" Alex tells him. “You 

t seven and I'll loan you the balance. 

ou get busy on that machine right away 
—there’s no time to lose!" He grabs his 
hat. “Come with me and I'll get you the 
money, and then we'll go to my lawyer 
and draw up a— That is, I'll take your 
receipt." 


HAT'S the last I seen of either of them 

for a month. At the end of that time 
the wife tells me one day that Mr. and 
Mrs. Simmons is givin' a big dinner that 
night and that Alex will be there; they'll 
never notice us no more if we don't come. 
in' for a trip around 


Besides, they’re 
is here’s 


the country in a few days and t 
a farewell party. 

Well, it’s a soup and fish affair, and 
naturally it takes the wife half the night 
to get dolled up for it. Fin'ly, however, 
she's dressed to thrill and we blowed in. 
The minute we did, Simmons pulls me 
over in a corner where Alex is sittin, 
smilin' like his name was George Q. - 
humor. 

“Well, sir!” says Simmons, no longer 
shy and retirin', "I just about clean 
up. My machine is turnin' out three 
thousand neckbands an hour and I get 
a cent for each and every one.” 

“You fin'ly doped out a machine then, 
heh?” I says. 

“Oh, yes!" he tells me. “But unfor- 
tunately I don’t control it. I have to pay 
the owner for each neckband turned out, 
although it's my invention. But im 
satisfied! I got a bonus of twenty-five 
thousand dollars from the Brown-Calder 
people for selling them the exclusive 
rights to use the neckband and then we 
have the foreign rights to—" 

“Wait!” I cuts in, turnin’ to Alex. All 
this big-money talk was makin’ me dizzy. 
“Where do you get off?” I asks him. , 

* Well, I put the neckband over, didn't 
I?" he says. ] 

“Yes,” I admits. “But Simmons m- 
vented it and he gets the royalty. How 
much cash did he give you?” 

“Nothing!” grins Alex. 
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E very electrical engineering and manufacturing facility of this com- 
pany is being applied "without stint or limit" to the vital business of 


winning the war. 


Look for this— 
the mark of leadership. 
tn electrical development 
and manufacture 


Behahad 7 


ERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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When Steel faced the crisis, Electric Power was ready to aid 


Some day, when there is time to tell the history 
of America's industrial mobilization, the roman- 
tic story of steel will be a source of pride to 
every American. 


For a decade or more, wise men of business 
were certain that steel in America had reached 
top production. 


But, when the war call came for “a bridge of 
ships," thousands of guns, and an endless sup- 
ply of munitions—steel did the impossible. With 
furnaces flaming with patriotism, steel gave 
every ounce of energy to the cause. In 1917, 
tonnage reached forty millions—an output ex- 
ceeding that of all other nations. 


When steel faced the tremendous tasks im- 
posed uponit, plant managers and produc- 
tion engineers turned to the General 


From the Mightiest to the Tiniest 


Electric Company. They found G-E industrial 
power specialists prepared to render this addi- 
tional service, and G-E manufacturing facilities 
ample to supply their needs in record time. 


Inunloading ore, chargíng open hearth furnaces, 
operating blast furnace blowers, rolling mills 
and giant cranes, electric motors and control 
apparatus have become indispensable. 


And yet, steel is only one of the many war in- 
dustries dependent on electric power. G-E en- 
gineers, located throughout the country, with 
the company's plants behind them, are also en- 
ergetically engaged with the electrification of 
other expanded industries—food, textiles, coal, 
oil, chemicals, mines, metals; ships, aeroplanes, 
automobiles, munitions, central power plants, 
lighting and transportation systems—all essen- 
tial to victory. 
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Red-Hot Correspondence 


Railroad man’s letter mailed before the fire. 


We had a case up with one of the biggest 
railroads in the country. Correspondence 
started back in August and their reply 
November 12th was “not in the market 
at present.” 


Finally on November 18th we wrote 
them again: “Useless delay in this matter 
is always expensive. For instance, in Oc- 
tober ten concerns with whom we were 
negotiating burned down. They delayed 
too long. We don’t want you to do the 
same. Therefore, we urge you, etc.” 


Our letter came back promptly with a 
penciled memorandum at the bottom: 
“Noted. We were one of the late ones. 
We burned down on November 15th.” 


Our business is sprinklers—Automatic 
Sprinklers for the prevention of fires in 
every class of business-building, also 
schools, hospitals, etc. 


The installation of sprinkler-protection 
is one of those things that a man can do 
any time. Hence, by a curious freak of 
human nature, a man hates to do it at this 
time. He will concede that his business is 
in more or less danger of being wiped out 
by a fire, his high fire-insurance rates dem- 
onstrate what the Underwriters think 
about it, but he is morally sure that the 
fire will not happen today or tomorrow or 
even this year. 


Many a business man’s coat-tails are on 
fire while he is writing us there is no dan- 
ger of his having a fire. 


Even a contract sometimes catches fire. 


Commissioner O’Keefe of Boston or- 
dered automatic sprinklers for a building 
on Lancaster Street on the 3d of January. 
The owners fooled along until the 7th of 
August before they signed the contract. 
., 


Before the sprinklers could be completed, 
the property was destroyed by fire, and 
the Boston Herald said “The fire seemed 
to have started in the self-ignition of oily 
rags; just the danger that the fire depart- 
ment had noted; just the danger against 
which the safeguard of sprinklers had been 
ordered.” 


Procrastination is universal. Even after 
a man has decided to install sprinklers he 
will often dally along for months and even 


years. The burning up of “prospects” is. 


a familiar feature of the sprinkler business. 


Every industrial fire these days is a gift 
to the Kaiser. 


The concerns that are working directly 
or indirectly for the Government and the 
war, contributing to the supplies for ships, 
or aeroplanes for armies, cannot, in good 
faith with Uncle Sam, take any chances of 
being interrupted by a fire. The managers 
of big war-industries don’t dare to go with- 
out automatic sprinklers. The managers 
of the various smaller plants should feel 
the same duty. The manufacturer or 
warehouse-owner who neglects this stand- 
ard precaution against fire is unwittingly 
making it harder to win the war. 


The installation of sprinkler equipment 
is not a difficult or elaborate matter. Our 
Sprinklers, the Grinnell System, are shop- 
assembled, and come to the job complete 
except for a few last connections. A mini- 
mum of work is done on your premises. 


When you look into the sprinkler ques- 
tion you will easily discover that Grinnell 
Sprinklers protect more property than all 
other kinds put together. The whole art 
of sprinkler engineering is of our creation. 
We are ready to make your business inter- 
ruption-proof at short notice. 

Don’t theorize—get the figures! Ad- 
dress the General Fire Extinguisher Co., 
283 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


I looked at Simmons. 

“Perfectly correct!” he says, out- 
grinnin’ Alex. 

“You—you did all that for nothin’?” 
I hollers, not believin’ my ears. 

“Well, hardly that,” says Alex, lightin’ 
a half-dollar cigar. ‘You see, I loaned 
Mr. Simmons thirteen thousand dollars, 
if you remember, so that he could make 
his machine.” 

“Yeh, yeh!” I says, gettin’ impatient, 
“and—” ; 

“Well, as it stands now,” says Alex, 
“every time the machine turns out a 
neckband, he gets a cent out of the two 
and a half cents’ profit.” 
` "Sure—he told me that!" I says. “But 
where do you get off?" 

Alex grins some more. 

“T own the machine!" he says. “He 
p a cent—I get a cent and a half! 

ave a cigar, cousin?" 


Charles M. Schwab 
Takes a Look 
into the Future 


(Continued from page 16) 


seen rampant in Russia is the very anti- 
thesis of what I believe will come here if 
wisdom prevails among the country's 
leaders, its planners and up-builders. But 
there is discipline and discipline. I have 
found thoughtfulness and consideration 
more effective than coercion in dealing 
with workers. I go in for encouraging 
rather than censuring. If a man does his 
work well I believe in praising him. If he 
is not doing his best and I note this fact 
on going around the works, I simply say 
nothing; and my silence hurts, because 
the man knows that I know he is not do- 
ing justice either to himself or to me. | 
am a great believer, as you may know, in 
giving credit to those who do the actual 
work. I have always felt that I person- 
ally have received more credit than I de- 
serve, but"—here Mr. Schwab indulged 
in one of his famous smiles—“I may be a 
little bit like Mr. Carnegie. He used to 
say he thought one reason the Lord had 
been so good to him was because he nev- 
er asked the Lord for anything! Perhaps 
another reason I have always been able 
to get along with workers and am not pes- 
simistic regarding the universal move- 
ment now under way is that I have been, 
and still am, a workman myself and feel 
exactly as they do. The greatest joy © 
my life comes from mingling with my boys, 
with the men who work with me—1 never 
regard them as working for me. I can en- 
ter into their ambitions, I can sympathize 
with their aspirations, I can put myse 
thoroughly in their place, because I was in 
the same place and am still one of them, 
working as hard as I ever did; and I like to 
believe that my men all understand this. 
Assuredly Mr. Schwab does under- 
stand the American workman. he 
moment he jumped in to whoop UP 
American shipbuilding he did not order 
scores of typists, mimeographists or print 
ers to get busy deluging the shipyards an‘ 
the shipyard workers with circular letters: 


USHMAN “PALMER = 


—makes mirrors cloudless— Mdh bai ss 


Clouds and smears on a mirror are hard to remove by washing and ane Peyderierin 
rubbing and polishing. “Hasn't 
But a wet cloth with some Bon Ami on it disposes of them easily. yell” 


Then the Bon Ami dries on the glass and the dried Bon Ami 
wipes off with one sweep of a dry, soft cloth. 

Use a thin watery lather! It cleans just as well and wipes off 
most easily. 
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The Pierce-Arrow Vestibule Suburban is 6-cylinder, 48 horse- 
power and 142 inches wheel-base. It is a roomier car than the 
Vestibule Brougham. As its name suggests, it is designed 
especially for country life, for meeting guests at the station and 
carrying comfortably larger parties than the other types of 


enclosed cars. 


lerce- Arrow 


Every Pierce- Arrow assures a permanency 


of service and of dependable service. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Mr. Schwab, instead of sending them cir- 
culars, immediately started to circulate 
among them himself. He visited Phila- 
delphia one day, Fall River the next, then 
out to the Great Lakes, thence down to 
the Gulf—he journeyed here, there and 
everywhere, traveling mostly during the 
night, enthusing and inspiring workmen 
during the day. In his first six weeks as 
Director General of Shipbuilding he did not 
spend much more than six days in his 
office at Washington or, indeed, in any 
other office. He was constantly on the 
ground, constantly seeing things for him- 
self, constantly showing shipbuilders how 
to overcome difficulties, constantly min- 
gling with and talking with the men in 
overalls working on the ways. By meeting 
the workers face to face he knew how to 
fre them with enthusiasm. 

A recent incident illustrates this afresh: 
During notable ceremonies at the monster 
shipbuilding plant at Hog Island, speeches 
were made to the thousands of workmen 
by a number of celebrities. They spoke 
from a platform. When Mr. Schwab was 
alled upon to address the crowd he got 
up, smilingly looked over the sea of work- 
men's faces and shouted: ‘‘I don't belong 
up here. I belong down among you boys. 
I feel more at home among you." 

With that he leaped from the platform 
to the accompaniment of a storm of 
cheers. He spoke to them as man to man. 
He told them that they and he were both 
out to do their best for the country, to do 
their best to “give the Kaiser the damned- 
est licking any man ever got.” Although 
he had been appointed Director General 
of Shipbuilding, he could not do anything 
without their coöperation. He could not 
buld the ships. They could. And if he 
knew anything about them—and he 
thought he did—they would build ships, 
enough ships to defeat Prussianism and 
bring unmeasured glory to the Stars and 
Stripes. 

When he finished, the cheers of the 
workmen could be heard for miles. 


p IS significant that as soon as Mr. 
Schwab became head of the Govern- 
ment’s shipbuilding program, competi- 
ton started all over the country among 
nveters. Each riveter wanted to drive 
more rivets in one day than'had ever been 
driven before. A Pacific Coast yard 
would announce that riveter So-and-So 
had driven close to three thousand rivets 
m nine hours. A few days later a New 
Jersey yard would announce that one of 
its teams had broken the previous rec- 
ord by a comfortable margin. The South 
would next assert itself with a new high 
total. Britain would next send a new 
challenge. It would be accepted and 
eclipsed. All this was the Schwab spirit. 
^o employer in America knows better 
ow to inspire men. They know he is “on 
the level." They know he delights to see 
workers advance. All his partners were 
recruited from the rank and file of Beth- 
lehem Steel. The president, Eugene G. 
tace, Was swinging a crane when Schwab 
spotted him, and now he is being paid by 
“ir. Schwab over a million dollars a year, 
thanks to the operation of the Bethlehem 
system of payment for results. No other 
steel employee in the country is paid any- 
E like this sum. 
TENE Schwab, in reply to my questions, 
Plained that while each workman, each 


Food will win the war—Don’t waste it 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Cc vinegar makes a rel- 
ish, sauce, or salad dressing 
taste better—and rarely gets the 
full credit it deserves. Poor 
vinegar often spoils the flavor— 
and rarely catches the blame. 
The difference in cost between 
the best and the cheapest is 
nothing compared to the wide 
difference in flavor. 

We know from our own ex- 
perience how much depends on 
the goodness of vinegar. For 
the delicious 57 we must have 
the best vinegars that can pos- 
sibly be made. 

So, we make them ourselves. 

Into Heinz Vinegars go only 
the finest materials—clean, pure 
and wholesome. Into their mak- 
ing go the utmost skill and care— 
characteristic of Heinz methods. 

Then nature is put to work 
to add the necessary touch of 
perfection. Heinz Vinegars are 
aged in wood. Month after 
month they slowly mature and 
mellow until, more than a year 
old, they have an aroma and an 
exquisite delicacy and flavor that 
delights the most critical. 

First we made the vinegars we need for Heinz condi- 
ments, pickles and foods. Now we offer them to those 
housewives who also want the best. Heinz Vinegars in 
sealed glass packages have become leaders among the 57 
Varieties. 


aucutto 


ONE QUART 


Malt, Cider and White 


In pints, quarts and half- gallons 


In bottles filled and sealed 
in the HEINZ establishment 


All Heinz goods sold i Canada are packed in Canada 
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known commercial artists and illustrators are often paid 
ATIONALLY $1000.00, or. more, for single pictures or designs,—and 
even at such prices cannot meet the demand for their work. Many of them— 
women as well as men—earn yearly incomes that would look good to many captains 
of industry. 
Millions of Dollars Spent Yearly 


The modern business world today demands “more trained commercial artists.” 
Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others buy millions of dollars’ 
worth of designs and illustrations every year. After the War this need will be 
intensified. Be Ready! 


What about your future? If you like to draw, and will properly train your ability,— 
there is open to you a brighter opportunity, a broader field in commercial art than 
ever before. 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 


To you, also, is open this wonderful new method of properly training your artistic 
ability for practical results. Federal Training has been endorsed by leading de- 
signers, illustrating companies and commercial art studios as America’s Foremost 
Course in Commercial Designing. 


On the Federal Advisory Council are such men as Charles E. Chambers, Magazine 
and Story Illustrator, whose drawings for ''Get- Rich-Quick Wallingford" in 
Cosmopolitan are familiar to millions; Franklin Booth, “Painter with the Pen,” 
whose wonderful line drawings are constantly appearing in magazines; Harold 
Gross, Designer for the Gorham Company; D. J. Lavin, head of the Art Depart- 
ment for the Chicago Tribune; Edw. V. Brewer, of “Cream of Wheat” fame, and 
others, each of whom has won true success through persistent study and training. 
You can now take advantage of the things they have learned by years of hard work 
and digging, for the Federal Course contains exclusive original lessons especially 
prepared by each man for the purpose. 


Send Today for Our 
“Preparedness Offer” 


Today the trained commercial illustrator earns a splendid 
income,—butin the great commercial war sure to come aft- 
er peace is declared, men and women with properly trained 
ability will be even more vital, —and paid accordingly. 


PREPARE NOW! Don’t wait, and then have to watch 
others walk off with the big incomes. The Federal Course 
is fascinating, easy to learn and apply. Send 6 cents in 
stamps today for ''Your 
Future," a beautifully il- 
lustrated 56-page book, 
which will open your eyes 
totheopportunities in this 
well-paid profession. We 
will also explain our spe- 
cial "Preparedness Offer” 
which will enable any 
young man to begin his 
work now, even though 
he may be of draft age. 
Use the coupon below. 


COUPON 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1417 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen. Please send me “Your Future," for which 
I enclose 6 cents in stamps. Also explain your special “Preparedness Offer.” 


foreman and each department head has 
his bonus fixed strictly according to the 
results he obtains, there are certain offi- 
cials, especially among those highest up, 
who have to be remunerated according to 
the general showing made by the company 
at the end of the year. These officials re- 
ceive a modest salary and must depend 
upon the progress made by the company 
for their extra compensation. If the year's 
profits are only nofmal the bonuses re- 
ceived by these officials are moderate. On 
the other hand, if the plant is swamped 
with orders and goes on a day and night 
basis, with every official working all sorts of 
hours day and night, then, if the earnings 
are abnormal, the amount paid these 
officials is abnormal. The theory is that 
the abnormal activity calls for abnormal 
efforts, abnormal vigilance, abnormil 
hours and abnormal strain upon all those 


responsible for the results. These men 


therefore, earn their abnormal rewards. 
Mr. Grace, as president, is naturally one 
of those whose share is determined by the 
company's total net profits at the end of 


the year. 


“ 


make other men," Mr. Schwab impressed 
upon me very earnestly. ‘The fact that 
I have made a lot of money does not yield 
me any satisfaction comparable with 
what I derive from the fact that a great 
many of my boys have made good ina 
large way. It is far more worth while to 
make men than to make money. Take 
Mr. Grace: he is a greater steel man than 


I ever was or can hope to be. I am very 


he biggest man is the man who can 


proud of him. I am proud, also, of the | 
fact that not one of the fifteen young men 


I selected as partners failed to make good, 
although there was not one of them occu- 
pying a high position at the time the se- 
lection was made. They were not chosen 
at random but only after I had closely 
watched and studied them and became 
impressed by the fact that they were big- 
ger than the jobs they were then filling, 
that they were wide-awake, energetic, en- 
thusiastic and highly intelligent. In no 
single instance was my confidence mis 
placed; each and every one of them 
proved to be an executive of unusual ca- 
pability." 


R. SCHWAB is fond of telling how, 
when he took charge of the Carnegie 


Steel Works at Homestead, he noted 2 ` 
little fellow there who carried drinking : 


water to the men. Very shortly the water 


boy was promoted to clerical duties, an | 
no matter at what hour of the day % . 


night Mr. Schwab made a tour of the 


| works, he was sure to find the clerk at his: 


post—so much so that Mr. Schwab never. 
could learn when the youth slept. When 
an assistant superintendent was needed, 
the ex-water boy was selected and when, 


| later, a man of unusual caliber was neede 


to manage the company's important af 


| mor plate department, the executives 


unanimously agreed that the ex-watel 
boy was the one man for the job. That boy 
was Alva C. Dinkey, who developed into 
one of America’s foremost steelmastets 


and a man of great wealth. is T 
* Dinkey," says Mr. Schwab, “won Ms 


| first steps on the ladder by being always 


on the job, by not bothering about any 
clock except the alarm clock, and by doing 


| his duties so well and so thoroughly that 


his superiors never hesitated to entrust 
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How Many Tires Does Your Car Need to Go 10,000 Miles? 


The above question is of direct interest to you. 


It makes no 


difference whether you are concerned about motoring economy for 
personal reasons, or simply as a principle of national conservation. 


The average car (on the right) either heavy, orrigidly-built, or both 
—to go 10,000 miles, needs an extra set of tires, or eight tires in all. 


The Franklin Car (on the left) to go the same distance—and further 
—needs only the four tires on the car, or half as many as the other. 


There could be no clearer illustration of the timely 
xonomy of the Franklin Car; nor a more direct indict- 
nent of unnecessary motor car weight. 


For it is excess weight that prevents the average 
KT and rigid car from equaling the publicly-known 
Franklin tire-mileage. The action of the weight of an 
\utomobile on the tires is similar to a hammer blow— 
ind the heavier the hammer, the harder and more de- 
‘tuctive the blow. Heavy weight pounds out tires 
prematurely. And the heavy car owner, accustomed to 
paying for tire-mileage he doesn't get, accepts this as a 
matter of course—until he meets a Franklin owner. 


For Franklin owners get a consistent delivery of 10,000 
mies or more to the set of tires. 


The reason lies in Scientific Light Weight and Flexible 
Construction. The Franklin weighs 2445 pounds—the 
tight weight for a full-size five-passenger car. It also 
Gries the minimum unsprung weight—weight below the 
‘rings, that contributes to the pound and shock tires 
must meet. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, 


Franklin Flexible Construction—full elliptic springs, 
instead of the usual compromise type; chassis frame of 
tough, resilient ash instead of unyielding steel—is still 
another reason why tires on the Franklin get every op- 
portunity to deliver the full mileage that is in them. 
This flexible construction reduces road shocks on the 
tires. "There are no torque bars or strut rods to cause 
the rigidity that leaves tires unprotected. 


These are facts of Franklin Construction that affect 
the whole performance of the car. Because of Scientific 
Light Weight, because of Flexible Construction, the 
Franklin is not only economical in tires, but it also gives 
a day-by-day delivery to its owners of 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline—instead of 10. 


Think of these things—and decide whether any car 
that combines fineness with motoring economy such as 
this, is not worth your immediate inspection; especially in 
these days when waste in motoring is not going to be con- 
sidered any more legitimate than waste in anything else. 


N. Y. 
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GMC Trucks Are Helping 
Build for the Nation’s Needs 


Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 


ETWEEN the source of build- 
ing supply and the builder’s 
scaffold stretches a wide indus- 

trial gulf. ` That gulf is the problem 
of transportation. 


To produce is the earliest step in or- 
ganized industry; the consumption 
of the product completes the course. 


Between these two comes the all-es- 
sential connecting link—distribution. 


Transportation is the chief element 
in distribution, so on transportation 
depends the very life of commerce. 


GMC Trucks are helping build for 
the nation’s needs in times of unusual 
stress. 


They are taking an impor- 


tant part in winning the greatest of 
all wars by building factories and 
munition plants and extending the 
nation’s highways. 


In this work, as in every line of 
heavy hauling duty, GMC Trucks 
are rugged and ready enough for 
every demand. 


Every step in GMC engineering since 
the beginning of the truck industry 
has been in that direction. 


Every GMC is road tested. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 


(382) 


TRUCKS 
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wm with things of greater importance. 
“There is just as much room to-day for 
toys and men of that stamp as there ever 
ns—in fact, even more, because the op- 
tunities are more plentiful and the 
„mber of responsible places to be filled 
svery much greater. Employers are as 
.imous to find and promote such work- 
esas the workers are anxious to gain pro- 
son. It is easier to get big orders than 
¿s to get big men to fill them. In no 
cher land is the future for earnest, willing, 
ambitious workers so full of encourage- 
nent. In this country the field is larger and 
ore open than anywhere else in the 
world. Merit alone, not wealth or birth, 
counts.” 
Schwab’s method of dealing with work- 
as does not breed Bolshevism. He be- 
leves that not only can Bolshevism be 
avoided if Governments cooperate with 
business men in fostering prosperity, but 
phat a better era is dawning for all those 
sho contribute with either hands or brain 
» the development of progress and the 
jbetterment of mankind. Rich idlers, Mr. 
(Schwab foresees, will suffer a curtailment 
„bf their unearned wealth. But, as he be- 
jieves that everyone should work, he is 
ndined to think that the ultimate effect 
ill be beneficial even upon the rich idlers, 
ince it will tend to force them to do some- 
hing useful for a living. 


"Useless" 


(Continued from page 49) 


anyon. By the time the men realized the 
danger the canyon was an inferno, and es- 
cape from the fire was almost cut off, 
both for those fighting the flames and 
those in the camp. ' 

€ forest ranger hurried down to the 
amp, while another commanded the re- 
trat of the fire fighters, sending men down 
the canyon tc warn settlers and to get 
people and stock out of the way of the 
tnarcling flames. When Ranger José 
Lopez reached the camp the smoke was so 
thick that he could see nothing. With 
ape apparently cut off, the two old 
Chnamen had started backfiring, but 
the heat had driven all the trapped ones 
mto a stone cabin. 

The ranger lost no time. Wrapping the 
superintendent’s two babies in a Marker, 
and ordering Hang Far and Sing to do the 
ame with the foreman’s little girl and 
with Maria, he formed his procession. He 
ed, carrying the two buit The two 
women followed him. Then came Hang 
ar with the foreman's daughter in his 
ams. Then Little Red, walking. Then 
Duck Sing carrying Maria. Then Useless. 

lhrough blinding smoke and blister- 
ng heat they followed the big. ranger 
‘long a trail which clung to the mountain- 
‘ide, and at last expanded into a road. 

y came out below the fire at last, 
nearly blinded, with charred clothing and 
cruel burns. José stumbled on, leading 
them to safety, but turned at Sing’s 
‘zoned yell. Little Red was gone! And 
^» was Useless! In the roar of the flames 
therr voices were drowned, but men ap- 
Pared in the smoke, and helped the 

‘omen and children to safety, while a 
blistered forest ranger and two old China- 
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GEM 


DAMASKEENE 


RAZOR 


Khaki 
Service Outfit 


Wherever Duty calls—in the 
training camps, in the trenches, 
on the seas—the GEM Service 
Outfit in its natty little suit of 
Khaki is the universal favorite 
among “our boys.” Strong, 
light, convenient—fits in any- 
where; equipped with the won- 
derful GEM Damaskeene 
Blades that assure a quick, 
smooth, comfortable shave un- 


Separate set 
Gem Blades, 
7 for 50c. 


der any circumstances—blades 

are in dust and rust proof wax 

paper wrapped package, sealed. 
More than twenty-five years old— 
Millions of Gems in use today. 


Gem Military Out- 
$ 00 fit includes razor $ 35 
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Complete 
Compact 


Gem Damaskeene 


without Blades and Stropping 
Trench Handle. Trench 
mirror mirror 


(Add 50c for Canada) 


Ask for the GEM at your 
dealer, or the Post Exchange, Camp 
Canteens, or Quartermaster's Depot. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
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Your $ums must be kept 
firm and healthy 


Sold for years exclu- 


sively 


ommendation of 
dental profession. 
fective not only in the 
treatment of pyorrhea 
but also in its preven- 
tion, when used regu- 
larly as a dentifrice. 


If your gums are sore or ten- 
der—if they bleed when brushed 
—if they are soft or have begun 
to recede—then Pyorrhea is at- 
tacking the tissues surrounding 
the roots of your teeth. 

As pyorrhea progresses, it 
destroys the bone sockets which 
hold theteeth in place. The teeth 
loosen and eventually fall out. 
Andlostteeth are only oneof the 
effects of neglected pyorrhea. 
Often the entire health is un- 
dermined by the pus-producing 
bacteria from unhealthy gums. 

The medium most widely rec- 
ommended by the dental pro- 
fession for maintaining the vi- 
tality of the gumsis Pyorrhocide 
Powder. It is a part of the 
Dentinol and Pyorrhocide 
Method—introduced ten years 
ago by the staff of dental spe- 
cialists and scientific investi- 
gatorsof the Pyorrhocide Clinic. 

The Pyorrhocide Clinic, as 
the first and only institution de- 
voted exclusively to the study 
of pyorrhea, has, since 1908, 


instructed visiting dentists from 
all parts of the world in the 
proved methods of treating 
and preventing pyorrhea. 


The discoveries and results 
from the many years of contin- 
uous research by the Clinic staff 
and associated investigators 
have been given to the entire 
profession. Today thousands 
of leading dentists practice the 
Dentinol and Pyorrhocide 
method. 


The medium employed is 
Dentinol, a liquid applied by 
the dentist. This is supple- 
mented by the home use of 
Pyorrhocide Powder, whichcon- 
tains Dentinol combined with 
other healing ingredients. 


Its Dentinol medication 
makes Pyorrhocide Powder 
unequaled for promoting a firm, 
healthy condition of the gums. 
It helps to retard tartar forma- 
tion, which is the principal 
cause of painful gums and loose 
teeth. It cleans and polishes 
the teeth. 


Tooth, gum and mouth health can be maintained only by co- 
operation with a dentist and by the regular use, twice daily, 
of a medium like Pyorrhocide Powder compounded to meet 
the requirements proved essential by years of scientific research 


and clinical experience. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because a dollar packs e 
si 


contains six months' supply. 
houses and good drug stores. 


For sale by all dental 


upply 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO., Inc., 1472 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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A Send for Free Sample 

[ I and Booklet 
Upon request we will 
send you a sample of 
Pyorrhocide Powder, to- 
gether with our educa- 


men turned back into the fire. In a little 
while José came tottering out of the smoke 
pall with old Hang Far on his back. A 
few minutes later Duck Sing crawled 
from beneath the suffocating Blanket of 
strangling smoke on his hands and knees, 

A hundred men were backfiring and the 
heat had passed the bearable point; but 
when Duck Sing and José had got alittleai 
into their lungs they went back up the 
canyon. In spite of clothing that continu 
ally caught fire and left searing burns, o 
smoke that choked lungs and tortured 
eyes, of heat that made the world. reel, 
they fought their way back to where the 
trail from the camp became a road. It was 
not humanly possible to go farther, and 
they were turning back, when the choked 
barking of a dog came to them from far 
below. Sliding down the canyon wall 
through hot embers, they came to the 
creek, now hot, and nearly dry. They 
could see nothing, but crawled up the 
stream bed toward the muffled barking. 
A great rock loomed dimly beside a pool., 
When the smoke wreaths drifted away for! 
a moment they saw a huge crack at the 
rock’s base, and a charred and fre 
scarred dog in the cleft, covering some: 
thing with its body. It was Useless. Be 
neath her was Little Red, his little body 
shoved as far into the crack in the roc 
as he could force it. 

With Little Red in his arms, José led 
the way down the stream bed. But when 
he came out of the smoke, folks who were 
running to meet him heard him say: 
"Where's that dog an’ that fool China- 
man now?" Then he crumpled up. | 

Little Red had escaped with ouis a few | 
burns: He had tried to walk between 
Sing and Hang Far, but he got off the 
trail. The smoke was so thick he could 
not see. He had called and called, but no 
one heard him. And then Useless joined 
him. Then he was frightened and cried, 
and the smoke made him dizzy, and heel 
down. The next he remembered the fire 
was very close, and he was being dragged 
down the hill by Useless. They both lay 
down in the creek for a little while, then, 
as the fire grew hotter, they crawled up 
the stream and found the big rock. Little 
Red crawled into the crack to get away 
from the hot wind. The crevice was deep 
enough to receive two thirds of his little 
body, and he lay face down. Dripping 
wet, Useless lay down upon him, protect- 
ing his protruding legs with her own body. 
The heat dried her coat, and the fire 
coming close, burned her cruelly, but she 
stuck to her post, and barked. 


WELL when we heard that story, and 


knew old Sing and Useless were still’ 


ec tional booklet on the | in that inferno, the Aliso crew went m, 
"t me ven » . . 
— causes and effects of | to get their own. But we did not get fat: 
we ; ee and id it | before a ranger overtook us: Sing ha 
XO Ae may be prevented. come out with the dog. Useless was t00; 
Yr" badly burned to walk, and Sing was all but 


unable ‘to carry her, but he had carrie 
her. 


The injured were gathering at the hosp | 
tal faster than the doctors could care t0 ` 
them, and when we scrambled out of the; 
smoke two dozen men stood in line be 
fore the warehouse door, men whose 
clothes hung in charred tatters, men vit 
burns eating deeper and deeper. Silent 
and patient they stood. An old Chin 
man, staggering under the weight of a iW 
dog, was taking his place at the end of the 
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If a motor-truck ever went to pieces all at once, 
like the Deacon’s famous ‘‘one-hoss shay,” the answer 
would be easy. 


But that isn’t the way vehicles “wear out.” 


It’s a little part here, and maybe a big part there, 
that lets go, till some day the owner decides that up- 
keep is too high for profits. It pays better to buy a 
new truck than to rebuild the old one. 


Therefore the useful life of a truck is the life of its 
working parts—especially the parts that cost the 
most and work hardest. 


Why Axles Should be Built to Outlast the 
Other Parts of the Truck 


The Axles represent a large part of the initial cost. 


The Axles combine more different important func- 
tions than any other units: They carry the load, and 
they are largely responsible for driving, steering and 
stopping the load. 


Axle breakdown means danger, loss, delay and 
expense. 


You can’t afford it—even after a truck has run a 
hundred thousand miles. 


When is a Motor Truck “Worn Out?” 


Axles that outlast the rest of the truck usually 
mean trucks that do not “wear out” till they have 
more than paid for themselves. 


Timken-Detroit Axles DO Outlast 
the Rest of the Truck 


Time and again Timken-Detroit Axles have been 
salvaged for use under another truck when almost all 
the other parts could only be sold for junk. 


More than once the buyer of a **worn out" truck 
has re-sold the Timken-Detroit Axles for more than 
he paid for the whole truck—because the original 
owner didn't realize their commercial value. 


Many trucks returning from the Mexican border 
had their engines *'shot to pieces" by terrific service, 
but the worm-drive axles were good enough for years 
more of satisfactory service. 


When you buy a truck be sure the resale value is 
built into it—and even after it is “worn out" it will 
return one more dividend in the value of its axles. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY y 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles 
for both motor cars and trucks. 


TIMKEN-DETROIT 


FRONT and WORM-DRIVE REAR 


AXLES 


For Efficient COMMERCIAL Haulage 
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AT THE 
FIRST DROP »r RAIN 


Obey that Impulse 


Put on Your 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 


THE ONLY DEPENDABLE SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST SKIDDING 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
In Canada—Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


“Useless,” by W 


line. It was Sing; his clothes were but ||| 


scorched rags, his hair was burnt off, his | 
face and hands were blistered. Useless 
hung limp in his arms. 

As we hurried up, the man ahead of 
Sing turned wearily, and his eyes, red from 
smoke and bright with pain, rested on 
Useless for a moment. Then with a 
rasping curse he stepped aside and shoved 
Sing into his place. The little tableau was 
instantly repeated. Maybe it was the 
smoke, and maybe it wasn’t, but when we 
could see again old Sing, with Useless in 
his arms, was at the head of the line, and 
the charred men bore their torture in 
patient silence. 

Charles Spinks, the contractor who was 


building the dam, was acting as door- 
keeper to the hospital. He was a long, 
thin, bald man, who looked as if he had 
vinegar in his veins instead of blood. 

"Next!" he called, coming to the door. 
"Here! Take that dog away and kill it!" 
he snarled, blocking the way as Sing 
started to go in. 

Sing stopped, too weak to protest, and 
we started forward, when a sort of snarling 
cry from the men in line brought a nurse 
to the door. She looked with compassion 
at the men and started to speak. "It's 
the dog that saved the kid!" the men 
cned again. Then she saw Useless, and 
tears brimmed her eyes. She turned and 
said something, and we heard Dr. Fred- 
encks order Spinks to get out of the way, 
and the nurse helped Sing inside. 

We went in by the back door. Sing laid 
Useless on the rough table in front of Dr. 
Fredericks, and then collapsed. We 
picked him up and another doctor and a 
nurse dressed his burns. When we were | 
sure that Sing was all right, we spread a 
pallet for Useless on the floor beside the 
one the nurse had fixed for the old 
heathen. Dr. Fredericks and the nurse 
worked a long time over the dog. Useless 
lay still except for quivering muscles, and 
the big doctor would look at her and sort 
of half smile, and a queer light would 
come into the dog’s eyes, and the doctor 
would begin to clip or bandage again. We 
Were standing around awkwardly, and at 
last the doctor smiled at us. “We’ll pull 
her through in fine shape,” he said, and we 
carried Useless to the pallet beside Sing’s. 


HE doctor’s magnificent setter had 
en watching proceedings from a 
corner, but, like the true gentleman he was, 
ampion Rip Van Winkle solemnly 
walked over and gravely sat down beside | 
seless. She looked from one to another 
of us with a yearning devotion in her eyes 
that we could not meet, for we had to re- 
member that only a few hours before we 
were planning to give her away or to kill 
er. Tom squatted on the floor, holdin 
Little Red in his arms so that Sing cauld 
Re the boy, and Useless kept her eyes on 
-om sface, The big whacker was not say- 
mg anything, and everything was quiet, 
ien Rip growled. Tom looked up to find 
“pinks, the vinegar-blooded contractor, 
standing over him. 
an never heard of such foolishness, such 
id Outrage!” fumed the contractor. “The 
Se of keeping men waiting, of allowing | 
fed beings to suffer, while a dog is 
a for! It’s. unbelievable! The beast 
ould have been put out of its suffering, 


0 
pa AEN. It has no value. Why, that = 
8 Isn't worth a damn!” M 
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ILLIAM M. McCoy 


Banking Service “Over There” 


d i Americans going into service “over there,” this Company 
offers banking facilities which meet every need. Our Paris and 
London Offices are officially designated United States Depositaries, 
and are completely equipped American banking institutions, con- 
ducted on American lines. Their facilities are at the disposal of 
those in all branches of the United States Government service. The 
following are some of the arrangements which may be made. 


` 


Checking accounts can be opened 
with our Paris or London Offices. 
Commissioned officers who have 
accounts with our Paris Office 
have the additional advantage of 
being able to cash their checks 
thereon at the branches of the 
leading French banks. 


Regimental or company fund ac- 
counts may be opened with or 
transferred to our Paris Office, and 
are available in France the same 
as checking accounts here. 


While in France you can cash 
your personal checks on your home 
bank, if your bank makes the 
necessary arrangements with us. 


«Service Checks,” approved by 
the United States Government, are 
sold by this Company at concen- 
tration camps, and at all our 
offices. These checks may be 
readily cashedin France, England, 
and Italy, and are safer to carry, 
while fully as available as cash. 


You can purchase from us travel- 
ers’ checks, or travelers’ letters 
of credit, available anywhere. 


Credits may be established abroad, hoec 
through us, by relativesor friendsin 
the United States, for the benefit 
of those already **over there." 


Main OFFICE oF THE COMPANY 
140 Broapway, New York City 


Our Overseas Service Division gives special attention to the bank- 
ing requirements of Americans “over there," and welcomes any 
inquiries as to the arrangements best adapted to your needs. Send 
for our booklet, * War- Time Service Over There,” which describes in 
detail the services níentioned above. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Lonpon OrrFice 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 


Paris OrriczE 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Firth Ave. Orrice Mapison Avr. Orricr 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Madison Ave. & 6oth St. 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources more than $600,000,000 
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Don't LetThat 
Tread-Cut 
RuinYourTire 


Fill it with Goodyear Tire Putty 


HE neglected tread-cut is one 

of the most frequent sources of 
tire ruin. Small at the start, it grows 
swiftly if left uncared for, allows 
dirt and water to reach the carcass, 
greatly shortening the tire’s life. 
Goodyear Tire Putty is a soft, pli- 
able gum especially designed for the 
effective repair of tread-cuts and 
similar tire injuries. It dries quickly 
when applied, it is extremely resili- 
ent and elastic; it keeps foreign 
matter out of the tire and mileage 
in. It costs little and saves much. 
Always have a can of it handy. 
Remember the last thousand miles 
are the cheapest. 


The Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit ts 
an assortment of the most needed 
tire accessories handily arranged 

* in a compact package. Your car 
should carry one. 


GOOD, YEAR 
TIRE SAVERS 
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“No, she ain’t worth a damn!” Tom 
said in a voice that must have made even 
vinegar-blood congeal, as he passed Little 


Red to Dave and rose to hump his big | 


shoulders above Spinks. “Not one single 
damn!” he repeated, while the contractor 
shrank back. 
hallelujahs of the whole crew of angels in 
heaven!” 


Down and Out at 
Forty-five 


(Continued from page 20) 


me on the “Gazette” as long as I wanted 
it. This was balm in Gilead. 

A heart-breaking time followed. In 
my days of riotous living I had piled up 
a mountain of debts. They had never 
troubled me when I had been stayed with 
flagons; but when my creditors heard 
that I was working and earning money, 
they came down on me, not as single 
spies, but in battalions. There were law- 
yers and bailiffs and collectors hot on my 
trail all the time, and I saw that it would 
take me ninety-nine years to pay them 
all, and the weight of discouragement 
oppressed me again. 

ad it not been for the cheery sympa- 
thy of Mr.White in those dreary days, 
I'd have given up trying. His sympathy 
wasn't the easy iuf. diat exhausts itself 
in words. In fact, he never talked about 
my worries; but I know he understood 
them, and he let me know he was ready 
to help me out in any way, at any time. 
But he preferred to see me work out my 
own salvation. It was by manifesting his 
confidence in me that he kept me to the 
mark. I admired him so much, and was 
so hungry for his approval, that I was 
determined to make good if-it were in me 
to do it. 

And all the time the fleshpots were call- 
ing. If I quit work for an hour I could 
hear the march of the prodigal sons, and 
yearned to be with them. 


"THERE was a day when the managing 
editor wanted a stickful of stuff in a 
hurry, to fill a corner on the front page. 
It was a Saturday, and I sat down and 
wrote a little rhyme in prose form, urging 
pees to go to church next day. I had 

een writing such little rhymes for years. 
When working for the Atchison “Globe” 
I used to write the advertisements of 
grocers and coal dealers in verse, and 
throughout my newspaper career I em- 
ployed the talent indiscriminately. I al- 
ways could write verse as easily as prose. 
The rhymes form themselves in my head 
as fast as I can write them down. I am 
never stuck for a rhyme. If there is a 
word in any corner of the language that 
will rhyme with another, it bobs up in my 
mind without effort. 


*She's only worth all the | 


The verse I wrote for the "Gazette" | 


was printed with a border around it, and 
caused some comment. So I wrote another 
on Monday, and a third on Tuesday, and 
so on. The verses became a feature of the 
first page. In the beginning they treated 
of local topics exclusively, then they had 
a wider range, and newspapers all over 


Empty handed - and 
a noise downstairs ! 


S it a burglar? Or is it only a 
night breeze playing with a 
window-shade ? 

He doesn’t know; and the family 
cannot go back to sleep until he 
does know. 

He must go down into the dark 
to find out, and he must go down 
unprotected, because the hand that 
should hold a revolver is empty. 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
sare REVOLVER 7 
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Every family should own an Iver 
Johnson. It is the revolver for the home, 
the revolver that no one need fear except 
the law-breaker, the thief in the night. 

An Iver Johnson cannot be discharged 
by accident. It will not go off unless 
you pull the trigger all the way back— 
not even if you “hammer the hammer.” 

Free: Three interesting Iver Johnson 
Booklets. Ask us for the one you want. 
A—"'Firearms" (shotguns and revolvers), 
B—"'Bicycles," C—''Motorcyoles." 


IVER JOHNSON'S ` ARMS 
& CYCLE WORKS 
130 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street 717 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
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Exclusive 
Feature in 


The little lever 
in the side of 
this Self-Filling 
Waterman's Ideal 
helps you to refill 
the pen instantly. 


eon Ema, 


anat? 


The refilling action is 
automatic. All you have 
to do is to raise the lever 
until at right angles to the 
barrel; insert the gold pen 
in any ink supply, then 
hold it there until you 
have snapped the lever 
back to the flush locking 
position. The reservoir 
tube will then be filled to 
its capacity which even in 
the smaller sizes is suffi- 
cient ink to write thou- 
sands of words. 


Millions of users, in- 
cluding soldiers and sail- 
ors, teachers, scholars and 
writers in all classes, the 
world over have shown 
great appreciation of this 
added convenience to the 
standard Waterman’s 
Ideal of old. 


$2.50, $4.00, 
$5.00 and up 


$ Sold by best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


the country were copying them. It never 
occurred to me that the rhymes had possi- 
bilities as money-makers. 

But one day Mr. White said, in that 
friendly way of his, “Walt, it’s time we 
began to figure on getting you something 
for those rhymes. I have been waiting 
to see if you could keep up your lick be- 
fore talking about it. You seem to be an 
inexhaustible fountain of verse, and | 
believe you can keep it up indefinitely. 
The newspapers are using the rhymes 
everywhere, and I am sure they'd pay 
something for them. Now, I am going to 
write to a friend of mine who syndicates 


things, and I feel sure he will sell these | 


verses so you'll have quite an income from 
them." 

Then he wrote to Mr. George Matthew 
Adams, with the result that the latter 
agreed to syndicate the poems. He hadn't 
much faith in the proposition, for poetry 
has always been regarded, by publishers 
and syndicate men, as something to be 
touched with a ten-foot pole. At the be- 
ginning of the experiment Mr. Adams 
paid me eighteen dollars a week for six 
rhymes, and this, added to my wages 
from the ''Gazette," seemed opulence 


and restored some of my natural optim- 
ism. I began to think that perhaps God | FH 


was in his heaven, after all. 
The rhymes caught on, and every 


month or two Mr. Adams added some- | Jr 


thing to my pay. That was more than 
eight years ago, and he has been at the 
same trick ever since. I have never asked 
him to add a dollar to my pay. He has 
kept on increasing the stipend with untir- 
ing generosity, and at the present time 
he probably pays me more than any other 
man ever received from rhyme alone. 


I? IS ten years since I came to Emporia, 
with my extra shirt and my $1.35. Em- 
ria has been a tender nurse to me, and 
expect, and hope, to potter around un- 
der her ancestral elms until Joe Dumm 
calls for me with his six-cylinder motor 
hearse. .Since prosperity overtook me I 
have received flattering offers from Chica- 
and New York—even from London. 
But little old Emporia is good enough for 


me. The people here know me for the 


stuffed prophet I am, and won't allow me | 


to get swelled up with false pride. When 
I begin to feel important, and realize that 


my hat is too small, I meet Carl Ricker | 


or Harry Peach, or somebody else who 
knew me when I had only one extra shirt, 
and I know I can't get by with any pose. 
I feel that this chastening of the spirit 
is good for me, so I remain in Emporia. 
have a sumptuous automobile with 

all modern improvements, and sometimes 
when I am jaunting along the road I be- 
gin to feel that the sun rises and sets some- 
where in my neighborhood. Then I see 
a landmark that my weary eyes beheld 
ten years ago, when I had only one extra 
shirt, and I quit trying to look like Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware. — Such 
things are for me, for I don’t want 
success to give me the idea that I am not 
a false alarm; so I remain in Emporia. 

Now, there would be no sense in writ- 
ing or printing such a story as this un- 
less it has a moral. The Editor of Tue 
AMERICAN MaaaziNE believed my story 
might have value as showing that a has- 
been can come back—and that is the 
moral. 
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Consult Your Own 
Feelings, John! 


Never mind this one’s 
opinion or that—your 
own feelings are the 
best guide. 


Coffee may seem to 
agree with some people 
for a time, but for the 
man of nervous or bil- 
ious temperament, it is 
better left alone. 
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Nowadays, thousands of 
former coffee drinkers 
are using 


Instant 
Postum 


They naturally feel bet- 
ter, and miss none of 
the pleasure of a hot cup 
at table, to which they 
have been accustomed, 
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If coffee disagree, 


Try POSTUM 


“‘There’s a Reason" 
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And it is to emphasize this moral, and 


| not to exploit my own success, that I out- 


IG | line some of the material things I have 
| donesince I was down and out at forty-five. 
du) I have paid off the debts of a quarter of 
CS i 


p PT t A 
LU SENT 
L SAJEN 

SA 
: SS | a century, aggregating about $5,000. 
I built a home costing $4,000, and soon 
found it too small to hold my junk, so 
I built another costing $12,000 (“the 
house that rhyme built”) and now 
own them both. I have a summer home 
in Colorado costing $4,000. The stuff I 
have is all paid for, and every cent has 
been made by writing poetry. I do not 
lecture, or give public readings, or other- 
wise add to my income; I do nothing but 
write rhyme, and for five years have not 
been able to write as much as I could sell. 
When success came to me so unex- 
ectedly, all the old Jongings for riotous 
ane left me. I have fallen into such 
i l || | regular habits people set their clocks by 
E | me, and | find it so easy to be eminently 
H respectable I am constantly wondering 


STEGER SII | why everybody doesn’t fall in line. 


the finest reproducing phonograph | || | The Greatest “Come-Back” 
HE ART, experience and wisdom which created | I Have Ever Known 


the Steger Piano have been devoted to the pro- 
duction of The Steger—the finest reproducing 
phonograph in the world. Its tone elani ser, and 
tented Steger tone arm, which provides the correct 5 2 D 
Petare for different makes of records, insure faith- | N THE above article, Walt Mason has told 
ful reproduction of every tone and shade of sound. how he “came back” after he was “down and 
All of the world's greatest artists sing best for the out at forty-five.” In another article in this 
Steger. It plays all disk records correctly; there are number of the magazine, “How I Was Cured 
no parts to change. Hear and play it yourself at of Self-Pity,” a woman tells how she “came 
your Steger dealer's. Style Book sent on request. || | back” from hopeless invalidism and made her- 


z self a help and a comfort to those around her. 
STEGER eG SONS Adm yoteoaig ty We all know of people who have been down 
Factories, Steger, lilinois 


Prize Contest Announcement 


and out, from one thing or another, but who 
| d || | have come back to success and happiness be- 
M : cause they made a good fight and won. Tell us 
T = the story of the greatest “come-back” you 


TT |) ses eee 


be someone else. It may be a story of overcom- 
= |) | ing financial disaster, or regaining a reputa- 
= tion. Men have gone to jail for crime and yet 
have come out and made something fine out 
of their broken lives. Some have been drunk- 
ards, but have refused to stay drunkards. Some 
have been crippled, or been put on the shelf 
by sickness, but have made good in spite of 
what seemed a hopeless handicap. 

For the best letters of about 500 words we of- 
fer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes Se 
tember 15th. - Winning letters will appear in the 

The light December number. Contributions to these con- 

that pay - tests will not be returned except where especial- 
"Th Zeus” ly requested and postage is enclosed. Address 

ere tt ts! Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Invisible . 
Divorce ` 


(Continued from page 31) 
d Jimmy came home with a job. “It’s un- 
loading trucks," he said, and his young 
face was bitter. 

“T know, dear," comforted his wife. 
“But it's a sign that the luck is working. 

. and President Grant did some- 
thing with a truck wagon—drove it or 
something. Lots of big men have done 
worse things than unload trucks!" She 
| pressed her soft cheek against his. “But 
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let’s keep close whatever happens—won’t 
you, Jimmy dear?” 

Jimmy gritted his teeth. His eyes were 
looking past her. “I’m going to win out," 
he muttered, “and don't you forget it. 
I'm going to win out—if it breaks me!" 

Mrs. i 
again that night when, locked in each 
other’s arms in the three-quarter bed, she 
listened to her husband’s restless breath- 
ing. “Don’t go away from me, Jimmy,” 
she whispered. “Don’t let the hard world 
take my boy away. Nothing else matters 
if we keep close. . . ." 

Mr. Ryder turned in his sleep. “‘The 
i race he muttered. ‘‘ Just—one—big 
—idea— 


Ae passed, and during that'time 
Mrs. Ryder made up all kinds of stories 
to tell Jimmy to excuse sudden absences, 
rough and chapped hands, drooping spir- 
its. But what mattered it? In the card- 
board box reposed her first earnings. One 
dollar and twenty-five cents. “All you're 
worth," the landlady explained. ‘When 
you're worth more, you'll get more." 
Mrs. Jimmy smiled, for when she shook 
the box it rattled gloriously. And it 
meant so much for the tide to turn. It 
meant more than just dollars and cents 
to pay the rent and to buy the Winged 
Victory. It meant getting her own lover 
back. As soon as weight was removed 
from Jimmy’s shoulders, she knew he 
would be himself again, and what did 
poverty and hard work and not having 
enough to eat matter, as long as she had 
her Jimmy back. 

In the small room in which they were 
now housed there was no table to receive 
the anticipated mascot. Mrs. Jimmy 
begged a dry-goods box from the landlady. 

hrilling with excitement, Mrs. Jimmy 
lugged the dry-goods box up to the top 
floor back and deposited it before the little 
dormer window. Around it she draped 
her pink kimono, which was woefully 
faded Rom many washings but in spite of 
that lent quite an air to the box. “When 
I need it,” she said, addressing the room 
and speaking of the kimono, “I can un- 
pin it and use it, and pin it on the box 
again when I don't need ie” 

That night she displayed the pedestal to 
Jimmy and shook the box in his ear. “A 
dolar twenty-five in the box," she ex- 
plained, her face alight. “I bet you any- 
thing in the world when we get it luck 
will turn. . . ." 

Jimmy shook the box in amazement. 
She danced around him. 

** It's a secret," she trilled; “you mustn't 
ask where Í got it, but it is all right—it's 
my own, really and truly." 

Jimmy looked at the little face God 
kissed with sunshine. “Seems to me 

ou're getting pale lately, honey bunch," 
he said, a sudden pain touching him. 

Mrs. Ryder gave a little cry and jumped 
into her husband's arms. “That’s the first 
time you've called me that for ages,’’sht 
whispered, tears near her voice. "And 
you never say ‘sweetheart’ any more. 
But you'l do it again when we make 
good, won’t you, Jimmy dear?” she asked 
tremulously. “Everything will be like it 
was before, when the tide turns, won't it?" 

** Of course it will," consented Mr. Ry- 
der abstractedly. ‘‘ Why, in heaven's name, 
shouldn't it?" 


Ah, why shouldn't it be? Mrs. Ryder 


immy shivered. She shivered | 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


UTILITY AND QUALITY 


IN JEWELRY, SILVERWARE 
WATCHES, CLOCKS AND STATIONERY 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37? STREET 
NEW YORK. 


WITHOUT 


GIVEN TO YOU sas: 


An Oak Rocker like this usually sells for $8 
to $10 at stores. We give it with a $10 purchase 
of Foods, Soaps, etc. as the saving you make by 
dealing direct with the great Larkin Factories. 


New Fall Catalog FREE 
Send for this interesting book. See the hundreds of 


useful home furnishings you can get as Premiums by this 
economical method of Factory-to-Family dealing. 


How to Save Money 


By taking your Premium-value in the form of 
extra Products you can get Larkin Foods, Soaps, 
etc. for half price. Just think what this will 


Send Coupon or Postal to Nearest Address 


Larkin C. . Buffalo Chicago Peoria 


Please send me Catalog No. 29. 


save you! It will pay to get a few of your Mug. uf SEE roy. Moe Coen a Ld. 
neighbors to join you in doing this. Plan is I Aden 
fully explained in our new free Catalog. ep Dd XC dt SYST 
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Are you? 

Are you holding your ground? Standing up to it? 

Your income—is it meeting the terrific bombardment of 

increasing costs? 

Your salary— is it keeping pace? Do you see prospects 

of a fatter pay envelope next week, or next month—or 

the month after? l 

Your household allowance- -more for food, clothing, fuel, 

rent; still more and more for everything I—4s it standing 

the strain? 

There's an organization of men and women who are 

not worrying particularly. But they are up and doing. 
hey are coping with the times. 

They believe that to get out and earn extra money these 

days is patriotic. Also good sense. 

They are making $10—$25— $50 a week—just during 

their spare time. f 

The organization is live, flourishing, progressive! It is 

called The Get-Ahead Club. 

You are eligible to The Get-Ahead Club no matter what 

your salary or your income—your business or your pro- 

fession. 

And I tell you it would be a sensible thing for you to get 

into it—right now. 


This coupon signed and mailed means a step ahead. 


"haesit esce. 


Secretary. 


My Step Ahead 


MARSHALL FORCE, Secretary, 
The Get-Ahead Club, 
381 Fourth Ave.. New York. 


Kindly tell me how to earn extra money in The Get-Ahead Club. 


had been taking her lunches alone. They 
consisted of a plate of soup and a roll, for 
ten cents. She decided to go without the 
lunch and deposit the ten cents every day 
in the Winged Victory Fund. It would 
only take five days—and it meant so 
much. Coffee and a roll at breakfast, and 
baked beans and a roll and coffee at night 
are not very hearty fare, and the first three 
days made Mrs. Jimmy feel "queer." 
That night when Jimmy came home her 
arms hung loosely around his neck. “We 
have a dollar sates in the box,” she said 
faintly. "It'll soon turn. . . .” 

Mr. Ryder went over to the box and 
shook it. “Feels heavy," he said. Then 
he put his hand in his pocket and flung 
something down on the table. Mrs. Jim- 
my jumped. 

“Irs a quarter,” said Jimmy grandly. 
“Got it for doing an extra job. Let it go 
into the fund—and get the thing over 
with. My nerves are all unstrung. If the 
tide’s ever going to turn, it had better turn 
now or we'll go under." 

Mrs. Jimmy gave a little cry. “Oh, 
Jimmy!" she gasped, and then—‘‘ There's 
a sale at Macy’s—and we can get in before 
they close. You break the box while I get 
on my hat and coat. Hurry!” 

Emerging from the plaster-cast depart- 
ment, there was quite a little altercation 
over who should have the honor of bear- 
ing the treasure homeward when it was 
duly wrapped and delivered; but Mrs. 
Jimmy begged so hard that her husband 
indulgently surrendered it to her with sev- 
eral manly admonitions. 


"THE trip in the subway seemed very 
long. Mrs. Jimmy tore the paper and 
“peeked” several times, and she imagined 
some wonderful things that were to hap- 
en when once the mascot should be safel 
installed. Jimmy was to be offered a jo 
where he would shoot up like a skyrocket 
to being the President of the Company. 

Then they would have a cute little house 
with a garden, and chickens in the back 
yard. She didn't think, even when Jimmy 
was president, she would want to live in 
one of those cold stone houses on the 
Avenue. “Would you, Jimmy?" she 
asked anxiously. “Oh, I don't know," 
said Mr. Ryder; “it wouldn't be so bad." 

And though he was looking at the mot- 
ley figures crowded in thé subway, he saw 
as in a dream the white portals of a stone 
house swinging grandly inward and a fig- 
ure entering. Fhe figure was his own, Mr. 
pas Reading Ryder: of Junction City, 

ansas. 

Arriving at their station, Jimmy offered 
again to carry “the possession," but she 
resisted, clasping it close. ‘‘It’s only a 
few blocks, Tanay dear,” she besought. 
So Mr. Ryder contented himself with put- 
ting his hand under her elbow to steady 
her. If you had looked at them then, you 
would have sighed enviously. 

As they reached their doorstep, Jimmy 
fithed for his key. Giving his wife a pos- 
sessive glance that included the woman 
and the burden she bore in her arms, 
“Look out,” he counseled warningly, 
“that you don’t drop it—” 

“Oh, I won’t drop it,” said Mrs. Jimmy 
gayly and fook a step forward. Uncon- 
sciously it was a skipping step. It was the 
smallest little skip in the world, but it was 
enough. Jimmy, with his key in the door, 
turned suddenly with a warning exclama- 
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Reflecting the Ideal 
Behind Harrison Radiators 


HE new Harrison plant is now at your service 
—building and machinery complete, down to 
the very last bolt. 


In describing this new plant of ours to you, we 

might dwell on the two hundred thousand feet of 

floor space. We might elaborate on the machin- 

ery, much of it original with ourselves, all the most 

RADIATORS modern. We might explain the increased capacity of 

FOR two thousand radiators a day. All this however would 
AIRPLANES tell only the lesser part of the Harrison story. 


AUTOMOBILES To understand the real spirit that built the new 


RADIATOR 
CORPORATION 


TRUCKS AND Harrison plant you must understand the Harrison idea LOCKPORT, 
TRACTORS of co-operation. This includes quality and deliveries, 
of course; but also, and equally as important, it in- 
cludes the human element—the desire and ability to 


work side by side with you in studying your individual 
radiator problems and helping you to solve them. 


Incidentally, it is no small satisfaction to us that 
although this new plant was planned long before war 
even threatened, its realization comes when these im- 
proved facilities can play their part in helping America 
emerge victorious from the perils that threaten her 
freedom and institutions. 


ISON 


RADIATORS FOR 
AIRPLANES, AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Will You 


Talk for Your Country? 


The American Magazine 


EV is 


Thousands of American citizens are raising their voices every day in support 


of their country and her war activities. 


Are YOU one of them? 
of immeasurable assistance to the Government if you can talk intelligently and convincingly— 
whether from a platform or in everyday conversation. 
support of all loyal citizens, and here is the opportunity for you to fit yourself to render valuable 


You can be 


The activities of the Government need the 


services to your country, even if you can not wear khaki. 


YOU CAN BECOME A 
CONVINCING SPEAKER 


Grenville Kleiser, famous teacher, guarantees this to earnest men and women. 
People always listen to a man who has something to say—if he knows how to say it. 


Requires Only 15 Minutes a Day 


If you are lacking in this essential qualification, why not acquire 
it now—by mail, at home, in private? 

Grenville Kleiser's wonderfully practical Mail Course in Public 
Speaking takes only 15 minutes of your time daily in your home or 
office, and it gives you quickly the ability not only to serve your gov- 
ernment, but to advance yourself in the business, professional, and social 


worlds by knowing— 


The Government needs 
volunteers with intelli- 
gence and ability to talk 
well, to form teams for 
the sale of Liberty Bonds, 
as well as to win support 
for the War Savings 
Stamps, by public speak- 
ing. The man or woman 
who has developed his or 
her ability as a speaker is 
greatly needed and gladly 
welcomed in this work. 


Supporting the 
Government 


In all its activities the 
Government needs the 
hearty support of the peo- 
ple—both material and 
moral support. The 
trained public speaker 
who does his or her part 
in arousing the enthusi- 
asm and loyalty of the 


people, is doing vitally 
valuable service. Why 
don't YOU enable your- 


selt to do it too? 


Valuable Information —F REE | 


showing how Grenville Kleiser's Mail Course 
will not only teach you how to speak without 
notes at dinners and meetings, but how it will 
increase your self-confidence and give you a good 
memory, build up and augment your personal 
power and influence and improve your use of 
the English language. How it will teach you 
to argue effectively and winningly—to present 
a proposition logically and forcefully; how it 
will teach you to hold attention—to think on 
your feet. This Course will bring out the best 
that is in you, by making you a positive, clear- 
cut, convincing thinker and speaker. Send 
this coupon for free information. 


HOW TO 


Make After-Dinner Speeches— 
Propose Toasts— 
Tell Stories— 
Make Patriotic Speeches — 
Sell More Goods— 

Address Board Meetings— 

Develop Power and Personality 
Improve Your Memory— 

Increase Your Vocabulary— 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence— 
Speak and Write English Correctly — 

Earn More—Achieve More 

Mr. Kleiser has had under his tutelage many of the best known 
men in the public eye—statesmen, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
business men—in fact, men and women in every profession and busi- 


ness; and much of the success which these people have achieved is due 
to Mr. Kleiser's great ability as a teacher. 


DR. RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


One of the most successful of American lecturers, says: “I have 
found your lessons a mine of great value.” 


Bes- Free Information Coupon “ea 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 202, New York 


Without cost or obligation to me, please send by 
mail full information including price of Grenville 
Kleiser’s Correspondence Course in Public Speak- 
ing and the Development of Mental Power and 
Personality. 


tion. Mrs. Jimmy tried to recover herself 
and lurched forward against the iron rail- 
ing of the steps—Jimmy stretched out his 
hands, but it was too late—something 
cracked! 

There was an appalled silence—a little 
cry so piteous that f hate to record it, and 
then a plaster wing fell through torn 
paper to the steps at their feet. They 
looked down unbelievingly. . . . 

“You’ve done it!” said Mr. Ryder. He 
stooped, and when he arose a slow red 
color was creeping to his brow. “You've 
done it!" he repeated. He looked at the 
broken wing in his hand. “A dollar 
ninety-eight gone to—hell!" He made as 
if he would fling what he held into the 
street, but she caught his arm. 

"Don't! Oh, Jimmy!" 

“Well—you might as well. .. . Fin- 
ish it up! There isn’t any use of saying 
‘Jimmy!’ You've busted the whole thing 
—that's all," and he pushed open the 
door and stalked up the dark stairway. 


RS. JIMMY looked at his back for a 

moment mutely, and then down at 
what she held in her arms—at the torn 
paper and broken outline. Then mechan- 
ically she followed her husband up the 
stairs—the same stairs they had descend- 
ed só gayly an hour ago. 

Mr. Ryder unlocked the door of their 
room and lit the gas jet; then with a sav- 
age gesture iode the broken wing on the 
bed. “Hell of a mascot you've made of 
it!" he said. 

Her eyes stared up into his in dumb 
surprise. She cared the broken statue 
over and deposited it on the floor by the 
bureau. 

Her husband strode up and down, his 
hands thrust in his pockets, his jaw 

ushed forward. ‘‘You needn't put that 
injured look on as if someone had done 
something to you," he stammered angrily. 
“You're not the injured one, I can tell 
yo, I guess if you'd worked—done the 

ind of work I have—you wouldn't bust 
things up so easy— All right enough for 
women to look injured. They haven't got 
the responsibilities on their shoulders. 
They don’t have to fight a damned town 
like this and support a wife in the bar- 
gain. If you think it's an easy job, you 
just get out and try it." He paused. She 
stared at him as if he were a thing she had 
seen for the first time. "The trouble with 
you is," he went on, his anger rising at her 
silence, *' you're your father all over again 
—a darned impractical artist. If it hadn't 
been for him we'd never have got this asi- 
nine thing—and we'd have had enough for 
a few meals in our pockets—as it is, we’ 
go without dinner, that's what we'll do, 
go without it. I haven't got any more 
money to squander this day, believe 
me! 

Mrs. Ryder dropped her eyes from her 
husband’s face and turned away. He 
went over and undid the evening paper, 
and buried himself behind it. She took 
off her hat and coat and looked at her 
face in the mirror. It was strange to her. 

She got some mending and sat down. 
Mechanically shestuck the needle back and 
forth in the cloth. Under the stuff of her 
dress her heart moved up and down. Her 
lips were dry, and she kept wetting them. 

At seven o'clock, with lowered lids, she 
asked her husband in an expressionless 
voice if he wished to go out and get some 
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ompeian 
Beauty Powder 


Adds a pearly clearness 
Stays on unusually long. 


Gazing into the Future 


OMEN are always looking forward to summer parties, fetes, 
dances, and the love and admiration that ever attend beauty. 


A really clever woman knows that her complexion is the most 
important part of her preparation. 


These three new Pompeian preparations have met with great success 
in New York. They can be used separately, or together as a 
“Complete Complexion Toilette” for social occasions. Guaranteed pure 
and safe by the makers of the famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott says: 


** Here in these volumes are contained 
the fruits of a college education” 


Is Your Future Worth 20 Minutes a Day? 


at the home of a man who had won his 

way to great wealth through his own 
efforts. He had all the advantages that 
money and travel could bestow. He was 
unmistakably a cosmopolitan, a citisen of 
the world. I wondered at his broad culture; 
felt sure that he numbered a college degree 
among his valued possessions. 


He was perfectly at home in talking of 
ancient. civilization along the sluggish Nile; 
in discussing the doings of the grandees of 
romantic Spain; the customs of classic Athens, 
and the politics of Imperial Rome. He 
would be a welcome addition to the brilliant 
social life of Paris; he would be an honored 
guest in the homes of English diplomats, 
men of caste and culture. Yet I learned, to 
my surprise, that this broadly informed man 
was almoat entirely self-educated. 


He fed his imagination 


This man had at his command motor cars, & 
acht, and all the enjoyments money could buy. 
‘et his greatest pleasure, he told me, was a simp! 

one—to sit in his library and read books about 
the world’s past, about the gentlefolk of by-gone 
ages, those men and women whose loves, hates, 
and political intrigues made and unmade kings, 
and swayed the destinies of great empires. 


In a word, the cultivation of his mind was his 
greatest enjoyment. He did not need riches to 
in this greatest of pleasures—neither do you. 
You do not even need a great doal of leisure or a 
college education to arrive at broad culture. For 
into an nstonishingly small number of volumes 
have been compr the essentials of a full four- 
year university course, and this set of books 
rightly been called A 


The Pocket University 


This ia not a set of books in the ordinary senne. 
It is simply an extension of an ides. “Learn one 
thing every day." The literary masterpieces in- 
eluded in the twenty-six volumes in the Pocket 
University were endo! and approved by the 
well-known scholar and educator, Dr. Iyman 
Abbott. When the set was compiled he summed 
up the results in these words, “Here in these vol- 
umes is contained the fruits of a college educw- 
tion.” 

The Pocket University is not just another set 
of books. The Volumes together with the Cal- 
endar Daily Reading Course furnish you with an 
easy, pleasant method of gaining the literary 
culture which is becoming more and more essen- 
tial to the man or woman who wishes to succeed in 
a big way, to be looked up to as being well 
informed. 

Here is your opportunity to get the equivalent 
in culture of a college educatidn. By acquiring in 
this casy, timely manner a littlo knowledge every 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 


I: was once my Pnuee to be entertained 


am amm NEA am a mo AUD GERD NND UNA GRUND AURA eee, 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, Dept. 206, 
114-116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
I em glad to accept your offer, Please send me the 
Pocket University (26 volumes bound in limp green 
leather), all charges paid, and subject to m approval, 
It is understood that I Am either ee the booka at 
r expense within seven days if they are not satisfac- 
toe or send you $3.00 upon acceptance and $3.00 a month 

until $34.50 is paid. 


day, you will rapidly gain a wide familiarit with 
the best booka, the historic times in which they 
were written, and the evants that led their au- 
thors to produce their master-works. 


Men and women are coming to recogninè the 
value of good reading not only because they keep 
alive imagination—that precious faculty that 
makes the business man no lees than the artist 
great. X 

Sound reading is one of the great streams that 
feeds the imagination. Five minutes after meet- 
ing & man you know whether he has kept the 
dream faculty uwske. The man without imagins- 
tion may make some money, it i true, but the hi 

in all walks of life to-day go to the men 
ideus, the men that are uble to think construct- 
ively, and from time immemorinl the great. think- 


The Daily Reading Guide. ` 


The above illustrati ho! rom 
en ths | Maecen rcli RA. diet acea the 
Li ing. 


The eemptete list includes 1180 selections 
from the world’s best literature— 388 authore. 
A few ef the selections: 

Addison, Joseph—The Voice uf the Heavens, etc. 
Aldrich, Thomas Balley—A Rivermouth Romance, 
etc. Arablan Nights—Ali Baba, and the Forty Rob- 
bers. Arnold, Matthew—The Last Word, etc. Bal- 
zac, Honore de—A Passion in the 


head's Bell. Beecher, Henry Ward— The 
Trout, etc. Bell, Alexander Graham—The Inven- 
tion of the Telephone. Bennett, Sir J. R., M.D.— 
Jenner and Pasteur B , Sir He Auto- 
bionraphy. erg Thomas—The Watch-Tower, 
otc. Coleridge, Samuel Taytor—The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, etc. Cowper, Wüllam— The Di- 
verting History of John Gilpin. Davenant, Sir Wil- 
tiam—The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest. De 

Henry Rene Albert Guy— The Neck- 
lace, etc. Dickens, Charles— Autobiography, etc. 
Edison, Thomas Alva—Autobiography. erson, 
Ralph Waldo—Conoord Hymn, etc. Faraday, Mi- 
ohaoi— Preparing the Way for the Electric Dynamo 
and Motor, etc. Gautier, He—The Mummy's 
Foot. Holmes, Oliver Wendell—The Chambered 
Nautilus. Irving, Washington- Rip Van Winkle, 
etc. Keats, John—The Eve of St. Agnes. Kipling, 
Rudyard— Without Benefit of Clergy. Landor, 
Walter Savage—To the Sister of Elia. 

The list includes the best of such men as 
Lincoln, Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, 
Macaulay, Milton, Ruskin, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Tennyson, etc., etc. 


ers have been the well-read men—the men that 
have profited by the study and experience of those 


that went before them. To read the right kind of 

material forms the foundation for ideas. It feeds 

the imagination—it broadens one's views—it 

gives you the one big factor of success——Pereon- 
ity. * 


The Mentor Association 
: Publishers ef THE MENTOR, Dept. 288 

“Learn One Thing Every Bay" 
114-116 E. 16th Street, New York City 


, ences daily suggested to 


The Daily Reading Guide 


The New Way to Learn Gae Thing Every Ray 


After the volumes of the Pocket University Set 
had been gathered together, an equally important 
task remained—to plun out a daily course of read- 
ing that could be covered in about twenty min- 
utes of a busy person's time. Then it was that the 
great iden suggested itself, the idea that was to 
make the Pocket University truly a substitute for 
the syetomatic reading done at college. 


As an educator, Dr. Lyman Abbott recognised 
that knowledge is more easily gained when it is 
imparted with timeliness. Knowledge about trees, 
birds, and flowers is absorbed with less effort, and 
remembered more clearly, if imparted while walk- 
ing in the fields. 


Facts about the discovery of America haye an 
added interest if brought to your attention upon 
Columbus Day; they are associated more closely 
with his life, made more interesting and remem- 
bered better because you learn them at the ap- 
propriate time. 

This modern educational principle of associa- 
tion has been applied_in preparing the great 
Reading Guide to the Pocket University—mak- 
ing it a calendar of the World's greatest events. 


The Pocket University, with its Calendar In- 
dex, will broaden your knowledge of the history 
of your own country and of the world, and at the 
same time niake you familiar with the best things 
that great men have thought and written about 
the tremendous events that took place on the 
memorable dates of history; by following the 
course outlined in the daily reading guide you will 
at the end of a year be a eliread person. 


THE TWENTY-SIX VOLUMES are bound 
in a rich, flexible dark green leather; a thin 
opaque paper and a clear-faced type have been 
used in its manufacture, which makes them easy 
to hold and a joy to read. The cover decorations 
are in gold wit gold tope. The books are so 
beautifully made that if it were possible to pur- 
chase one of the volumes at a book store it would 
oost you at least $2.00. This low price is made 
t on account of the purchase of n large stock of 

ther at a low price. of which you get the benefit. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely send the coupon, and the Pocket Uni- 
versity will be sent to you, prepaid. Keep the 
books in your home for a week. Read tbe refer- 
x ou by the Reading 
Quide. If then you find that you want to keep 
them, send only $3.00 within ten days of receipt of 
bill and then $3.00 per month until $34.50 is paid. 


Only a few hundred sets of the Pocket Uni- 
versity are to be had at the present price and if 
you wish to examine these books you must act 
at once. . 


Remember that to meet the highest success in 
business or social life you must feed your imagi- 
nation. Remember that literature feeds your — 
imagination, and that here is the greatest knowl- 
edge of all times, ready to be obtained by you in 
a simple, easy way; in a few minutes a day. 


Airein too, that In asaling yone tpe 
you are or the ege of a 
examination for one week. Therefore, fl in the coupon 
aod mafl at once. 


In a recent interview, William Maxwell, Vice-President 
of the Thomas A. Edison Company. stated: '"Were | 
twenty-one again | shouid do a great deal of read Six 
hours each week of serious reading is not much, R 
may mean the difference between the $20,000 a year ex- 
ecutive and the $25 a week clerk.” 


Mall the Coupen Now. 
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dinner. He answered sulkily, “I told you 
l had no money to spend." Silence again. 

The clock ticked very loudly. At half 
past eight o'clock she got up and put her 
swing away. She took down her soft gold 
har and brushed and braided it, un- 
dressed, and put her nightgown on her 
slender lirtle body, and crept to bed. She 
lay there stretched out taut, the covers 
pressed up under her chin, staring at. the 
ceiling, staring, always staring, wide-eyed. 

At half past nine o'clock Mr. Ryder got 
ip, undressed, put out the gas, rolled up 
n his overcoat and went to bed—on the 
loor. 

His wife lay still, staring at the ceiling. 
Through the faint light coming from the 
tower of a high building close by, the out- 
lines of the Winged Victory could be dis- 
cerned. 

When at last she heard her ‘husband’s 
heavy breathing, she turned and looked 
at it—looked long. Then she pushed the 
covers back and stood in her bare feet on 
the cold floor. Shivering, she groped for 
her stockings, then on tiptoe crept over 
to the gas jet, lit a flame, and with infinite 
care arranged a shield of paper so that the 
light might not fall on her husband's face 
as he slept. 

In her bureáu drawer she searched for 
the tube of glue. It was freezing cold and 
she was compelled to unpin the kimono 
which she had draped around the dry- 
goods box and wrap it about her own 
body. Then shrinkingly and with trem- 
bling fingers she undid the paper wrap- 
ping from about the statue and faced the 
naked reality of all her radiant dreams— 
a little headless, wingless, trunk looking 
strangely ghastly in the half light. 

Ammated by a despairing hope, she 
crouched down on the cold floor before 
thestatue. Tenderly she took up the bro- 
ken pieces of the wings and tried to fit 
them together. ... Long she worked 
with pitiful patience, but the glue would 
not hold, and there were many fragments 
missing. . . . 

At last the tears she had withheld so 
long flooded her eyelids. Down they fell 
over her little pale cheeks onto the faded 
pink of her kimono. 

She stretched out her arms and gathered 
the broken plaster cast to her bosom as 
if it had been a wounded child. She 
rocked it back and forth in her arms. 
"|—I—loved it so." She moaned pite- 
ously. “I haven't any mother, and he 
can—sleep! Oh, it hurts me s-so. . . ." 


YDER was leaning forward, the light 
- * from the pink candle shade touch- 
ing his face. “And at the first streak of 
dawn,” he was saying, “I got up feeling 
a good deal of an ass—I was almost fro- 
zen. I tiptoed over to the bed and found 
Dolly lying with her face turned to the 
wall—pretending to be asleep. It didn't 
take me long to turn her around and tell 
her I'd been a beast—and we made it up 
in fine form, didn’t we, Doll?” His eyes 
dwelt on his wife with half-humorous ten- 
derness. “And, would you believe it?” 
interrogating his guests—‘‘We hoisted 
that old Winged Victory onto the pedes- 
tal—at my suggestion—and turned the 
broken stumps to the wall. “No one will 

now that it hasn't any wings," I told 

olly triumphantly. “With or without 
Wings, it’s going to be a mascot just the 
Same... , And, believe me,"—Ryder 
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The difference between the men on the 
high stools and the man in the private 
office is simply training. The men out- 
side stopped when they arrived at the 
bookkeeping stage in business. They 
settled into the rut and have stayed in it 
ever since. There is no reason why they 
should not have done as well as this Ex- 
pert Accountant. Theystarted with equal 
opportunities — but while they stopped, 
he went on. He has *'arrived."' 


Spare time training gave this man a 
mastery of business analysis and organ- 
ization. Instead of being a detail worker, 
he directs. He analyzes the condition of 
the business and shows officers and direct- 
ors in figures where they can save, where 
they can apply more efficient methods. 
He gets paid, not for the time he puts in 
at a desk, but for his expert knowledge. 


Thousands of men like him are wanted 
by our great corporations. The cost of 
doing business is rising as steadily as an 
incoming tide. Financiers and business 
men pay big fees and salaries to have 
conditions accurately charted in figures. 
Reliable information is vital to their 
profits—even to their business life. In- 
comes of Higher Accountants range from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year or more. And 
now the government demands accurate 
income reports. The Expert Account- 
ant's service here may save embarrass- 
ment and heavy expense. 


Train By Mail 


You can master Higher Accounting in: 
your leisure time, while you hold your 
present position. The LaSalle method 
will train you by mail under the direct 
supervision and guidance of a large staff 
of C. P. A.'s, including William B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University 
of Illinois; Wm. Arthur Chase, LL.M., C. 
P. A., Ex-Secretary Illinois State Board 


Job Yours. 


of Accountancy; and other members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. 


Under the step by step coaching of 
these experts, you will be thoroughly 
drilled in the underlying principles of 
modern Business Analysis and Organiza- 
tion, Accounting, Auditing, Cost Ac- 
counting, Commercial Law and Financial 
Management. LaSalle accountancy train- 
ing will prepare you to pass the C. P. A. 
examinations, to hold an executive posi- 
tion, or to enter business as a Consulting 
Accountant. Membership also includes 
free use of our Consulting Service which 
brings advice whenever needed on special 
business problems. 


Over 140,000 business men have pro- 
fited from LaSalle training More than 
20,000 enroll annually in our various 
courses. You, too, can get the benefits 
offered by our organization of 800 
people including 300 business experts, in- 
structors, text writers and assistants. 


The Terms Are Easy 


No large fees; no large amount to pay 
down. This instruction is offered on a 
convenient monthly payment plan. No 
matter how small your income, you can 
afford to take this course which will pay 
you back many times the cost in increased 
earning power. All you need is the 
ambition to begin. 


Send the Coupon 


Make the knowledge of these LaSalle 
experts yours. Send today for informa- 
tion about this course which has helped 
so many men to rise quickly to positions 
of greater profit and prestige. The 
coupon will bring not only full informa- 
tion, but our valuable book ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion In One". ‘ It has helped 
thousands of ambitious men to bigger 
incomes. Write for your copy now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


*'The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept.933-H 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars regarding 
your Extension Course of Training in Higher Accounting and your Consult- 
ing Service. Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious men, ““Ten 


Years' Promotion In One." 
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smiled with a complacent consciousness of 
propuesy fulfilled—"'it was some mascot! 

got a job next day doing yard work for 
the Standard Oil Company. Fixed a 
broken tank one evening after hours. 
Never thought anyone knew of it. But 
the boss called me in and gave me a 
raise and—” Ryder inflated his chest, re- 
garding his guests with a look that sug- 
gested without acclaiming achievement. 
“You know the rest!” 


HERE was much applause and laugh- 

ter. Mrs. Ryder smiled, but her smile ` 
made me wince. I leaned suddenly toward 
her. “It makes an interesting story, doesn't 
it?” [ asked. 

Slowly, as if with an effort, she turned 
her small face to mine. ‘Very interest- 
ing," she answered, and for the first time 
I heard a note of bitterness in her voice. 
"But, like most mere recitals, the real 
story has been left out!” 

" The real story—?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“You couldn't make a story of it?” she 
said unsteadily, without lifting her eyes 
to my face, "a story that would make 
someone think—some man think! You 
might call it—the invisible divorce!" 

“The invisible divorce?” 

She held up her hand.  *Listen—" 

Ryder was addressing his wife from the 
other end of the table. “And I never shall 
forget the expression of your face," he ob- 
served facetiously, “when I said a dollar 
ninety-eight gone to hell— It was funny, 
wasn t it?" 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ryder, without lifting 


^ her eyes. "It was very funny!" 


Although Very 
Young 


(Continued from page 42) 


had begun. He rose and turned away. 

After a while, he faced about again. 

"[—guess I wasn’t quite myself just 
then,” he said slowly. > 

“That’s—all right, Billy,” —rising and 
giving him a comradely smile. “I didn't 
—misunderstand. You see, we get t? 
know a lot of things in little towns. You 
haven’t been in a big one so long that 
you've forgotten the trick. I’m an ol 
friend and you know I am, and I know 
you know it, so why can’t you tell a friend 
you ‘love’ her, just as one old friend to 
another? There's love and love. I’m sure 
no other girl would mind that, Billy. 
I'm sure, really I’m sure, she wouldn't. 
Katherine had been talking rapidly, ? 
little as if to fight back the disks of color 
that had risen in her fair cheeks. 

Billy stopped short. 

“What do you mean, she?” 

“You see—please don’t blame her, 
didn't mean to tell anything—your mother 
told me she was putting that money 2*2» 
to give you—when you were marriec., f 

Bill Trellis opened. his eyes very, Wee: 

“Married!” he exclaimed. And then 
his expression of amazement gaV 
to one of tender comprehension. ^5 
her heart!" he said. ‘So that was It, 

He hesitated a momert, then, t Ing 


she 
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“My favorite poet — 


ROM boyhood up I’ve 

been a great admirer 
of the Scottish bard. And 
that reminds me that my 
favorite cigar is also Robert 
Burns. 

The fact is, years ago, I 
chanced to hear of a cigar 
—a mild cigar (that ad- 
jective, please note!) called 
Robert Burns. 

Thought I, “If Robert 
Burns cigar is like the man 
he’s named for, I must in- 
troduce myself.” 

Well—talk about good 


and Cigar! 


luck! "Twas Robert Burns’ 
own kindly self translated 
literally into Havana and 
Sumatra leaf — 

The full Havana filler that 
gives this moderate cigar its 
welcome zest—the neutral 
wrapper of Sumatra to 
temper that Havana, mak- 
ing it agreeably mild. 

I fancy I can almost hear 
the broad Scotch burr of 
Robert Burns the First, 
a-saying, ‘““Aye,mon—a fine, 
braw Havana o' a bonny 
savor—a verra guid cigar!” 


“Have you tried one lately ? 


ENERAL CIGAR CO, 
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ROBT BURNS 
Invincible 1O£ 
(Exact Size ) 


Robt g 
Burns 


10¢ and 2 for 25¢ 


Little Bobbie 


Remember Little Bobbie, a small 
cigar but very high in quality, 6c. 


DEALERS: If your distributor does 
not carry Robert Burns, write us. 


INC. 119 WEST 407" STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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= 
The frame of well built furniture will out-wear several seats or back = 
cushions. Every responsible furniture maker strives to produce the = 
best furniture possible--but no upholstery will wear forever. Why |= 
discard a sturdy frame just because the = 
Mark X before subject that interests you | upholstery is worn? Re-upholster it. |= 
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an impetuous gesture, he drew her toward 
him and looked searchingly into the eyes 
where a determined smile still shone 
bravely. 

“She knew who the one girl is that / 
want to marry. Don’t you?” he said. 
And as a sudden rush of color flooded her 
cheeks and the brave little smile changed 
to a questioning, half pathetic, half radi- 
ant, he went on, “Why, Kate! don't you 
know that it's you? It always has been 
you, and it never could be anybody else 
n the world. I didn't have any right to | 
tll you. I’m only beginning to make my 


you besides just waiting for me. And | 
there was Mother to think of, too. I 
wanted to take care of her, and I was | 
sending her every cent I could save. It , 
was just like her, blessed little trump that , 
she is, to turn even that into a service to 
me. How much has she deposited?” he 
demanded. 

“Why—you ought to know, Billy," 
the girl laughed uncertainly. ''You sent | 
the checks every week." 

"You don't mean she has deposited 
everything!” he exclaimed. ‘* And—and— 
she’s been managing to do that and never | 
let me know! No wonder she looks tired! 
A cow—and a garden—and preserves! 
Kate, how do women do these things!" 


"Well, I'm pretty young, Billy; but I | 


guess it's because they Jove.” 

“Ts it—was it—because you—” 

He could not speak the wonderful word, | 
but the smile came back into her eyes, 
mischievous now and alight with happi- 
ness. 

“I love you so much that I'm glad I 
could do my bit for—the girl you are 
going to marry!" 

At that her face went into hiding 
against his coat and it was some time 
later that, still keeping her in the curve 
of his arm, he straightened himself and 
said: 5 

“Now, let’s go home! I’ve got some- 
thing to say to that little mother of mine.” 


The Man Nobody 


Knew 
(Continued from page 58) 


into his pocket. He glanced at his watch: 
it showed a quarter of four. He had no 
confidence in Harmon, and no fear of him; 
e felt no obligation toward Harmon, no | 
sense of duty. To be sure, he had a cyn- 
ics curiosity to see what was in the mid- | 
dle of the whirlwind, but that of itself 
wasn t strong enough to send him to a | 
meeting with a man he despised and 
loathed. 

“If I go," he said to himself, “I’ll be 
sorry; and if I don’t go . . . if I don’t go, 
3 alwa s wonder i it would have done 

good. 
. For himself, there was nothing promis- 
ng in the situation. But on the millionth 
chance that something of benefit for his 
subscribers might come out of it—on the 
millionth chance that Harmon might be 
P'£htened into compromise—he went. | 

CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT ISSUE] l 


E instance of Heinz thor- 
oughness is in the preparation 

of the tomato sauce which adds its 
fine flavor to Heinz Baked Beans. 
On our own farms and the farms 
of many growers who cooperate 
with us, a selected Heinz seed is 


sown and cultivated under Heinz, 
supervision. 

Then, many Heinz, kitchen$ are 
located in these tomato districts to 
receive the tomatoes as fast as 
they are picked —insuring their 
fine, fresh flavor. 


Beans are economical in comparison with 
other good foods, and are as good for you as 
meat and bread. A pound of beans is about 
equal in nutrition value to 134 pounds of 


beef—and you know the price of beef. 


Heinz Baked Beans, rich brown and appe- 
tizing, make as wholesome and satisfying a 
dish as can be placed on any table. Baked 
in dry heat in real ovens, they come to your 
kitchen ready to serve hot or cold. 

They are prepared in four ways, and you 
can select the style the family likes best. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato 


Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat 


(Vegetarian) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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ra. 
Wien 
che Bullet 
Mie Qe i E E 1 
Wisse d Its Mark! 

Her nervous hands missed the mark and 
sent the bullet into the man's throat. 

The audience clapped. They thought it 
was a part of the play. But behind those 


lowered curtains a bigger, more breathless 


drama was going on. 

Why had she kept the secret from him? Was it too 
late now? 

Read this story of stage life as it really 1s behind the 
It could have been written only by 


©, Henr: 
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Across the dark war clouds that 
hover over the world today there is 
one ray of light that cheers and 
heartens—it is O. HENRY. 

England is reading him and loving 
him as she never did before. France 
is turning to him to lighten her 
BOITOW. 

Now that America has gone into 
this great war for right—we, too, 
read him more than ever. 

They are showing O. Henry's 
stories in moving pictures. Every- 
where people are talking of them. 
Read his stories first so that you can 
enjoy them more when you see them 
on the screen. 

Don't get him to read once. You 
will read him a hundred times and 
find him each time as fresh and un- 
expected as the first 


FREE 6 VOLUMES 


Jack London 


His fame has spread over the earth 
Imitators have risen about him in a 
cloud —flatterers of his genius. He 
was a Norseman of the western coast. 
Through him we may drop our weight 
of every day fears and deal with men— 
for he was bolder than all his heroes. 
Laugh with him at hunger and conven- 


scenes. 


tion —rage with him at injustice—fight 
the good fight with him—and have the 
time of your life. See life with him in 
the rough—life, palpitating—latent— 
real. Get Ris best work absolutely free 
of charge. 


The Price Goes Up 


Fortunately, we secured one big lot of 
paper at a comparatively reasonable 
price, so that we had to add only one 
Payment to the price. So long as that 
paper (enough for one edition) lasts you 
can have your set of O. Henry at the 
present low price with the Jack London 
free. But this is the last edition that 
we shall ever be able to make at the low 
price. Send the coupon now —at once 
—for your set on approval free. 


| Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving New York 

Send me on approval, charges pald by you, O. Henry's works 
in 12 volumes, gold tops. Also tbe (-volume set of Jack London, 
bound in cloth. If I keep the books, I will remit $1 per month for 
17 menthe for the O. Henry set only and retain the Jack London 
set without charge. Otherwise Í will, within ten days, return 
both sets at your ex pense. 
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Do You Really 
Know Things? 


(Continued from page 39) 


possible in the Second Ward. As a result, 


| they formed an organization which served 


as a nucleus for a larger one that finall 
took in the entire state of Michigan, wit 


| Babst as head of the speakers' bureau. 


Babst's law practice took him to Chi- 
cago, where he became associated with the 
National Biscuit Company, then in the 
midst of a series of lawsuits about trade- 
marks and patent infringements He soon 
saw that if he was to stick to his rule 
of going to the bottom of things, he would 
have to do much more than merely read 
all the law bearing on trade-marks. He 
must know the grocery business—for 
grocers were the main distributors of the 
goods his company had to sell. 
So he visited thousands of grocery stores 
from coast to coast, hobnobbing with the 
rocers and interviewing the customers. 
His idea was to find out, among other 
things, how long it would take a customer 
to get into the habit of asking for a cer- 
tain brand, and just what the standing of 
the average grocer was among his cus- 
tomers. In this way he became an au- 
thority on the grocery business. 


(THREE years ago, the American Sugar 

Refining Company, probably the larg- 
est manufacturer of a single food product 
in the world, asked Babst to become its 
president. In that way he found himself 
the biggest figure in the production and 
marketing of a commodity which is said 
to make up ore fourth of the grocery sales. 
And inasmuch as biscuits and sugar are 
sold largely through grocers, here was an 
opportunity to abe use of his experience 
in the industrial food field. So he went to 
Cuba and Porto Rico, saw the sugar 
grown, went through numerous refineries, 
had experts explain the processes to him, 
went to other refineries in Louisiana, 
learned something about the chemistry of 
sugar, and then—he started out once more 
to visit grocery stores! 

In big cities and small hamlets he went 
to them, made purchases, and got infor- 
mation in all the various details. He went 
to so many groceries that the habit be- 
came a part of him, and to-day if Babst 
finds himself in a strange city with an hour 
to put in between trains, he usually spends 
it visiting grocery establishments. 

My impression is that he got every pos- 
sible fact about the grocery sugar barrel 
short of making an actual count of the 
number of flies around it. He got samples 
of the sugar on top of the barrel, and put 
them into little vials for purposes of com- 
parison with the color of sugar that had 
not been so exposed. He ascertained ex- 
actly how much string and paper and how 
much time grocers had to use in tying up 
the sugar, they sold, how much was wasted 
by spilling, or by leaving a little in the 
bottom of the barrel. 

After getting every fact he could, Babst 


later arranged for sending out crews of | 


men to record. such facts on a much more 
comprehensive scale. Then, to make cer- 
tain of accuracy, he sent out other men to 


| check up on these reports. The things 
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At 36—General Manager of a factory 
and President of a bank 


He rose from machinist’s 
helper to General Manager of 
the Salem branch of the Man- 


hattan Shirt Company 


Mr. Henry A.Spallholz lives 
in a small town in New York 
His start in life was 


; about the same as any other 


, young man. 


Aa 


Dk ee Ve Oe 


His business 
career began as an errand boy. 


He became a machinist’s 
helper—then inspector—then 
foreman—then assistant super- 
intendent. He is now General 
Manager of the Salem branch 
of the Manhattan Shirt Com- 


pany. 
Reorganized a bank 


As a bank director, he reorgan- 


* ized the Peoples National Bank of 
< Salem after three examiners tried 


to close it. He increased the 
bank’s business two hundred and 
fifty per cent. And, this tremen- 
dous increase was made in spite of 
exceptionally keen competition. 


This is what Mr. Spallholz says 
of the Modern Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, for which he 
enrolled in November, 1916: 


He sends for information 


“Your Course was brought to 
my attention in November, 1916. 
l read the booklet,‘Forging Ahead 
In Business,’ carefully, and I knew 
at once that the Course was just 
what I needed. So I subscribed. 


“As I proceed with my reading, 
I begin to regret more and more 
that the Course could not have 
been placed in my hands a dozen 
yearsago, Thetimel would have 
savedcannot beestimated. And the 
money value of the information, had it 


Mr. Henry A. Spallhelz 


He says: ‘‘The greatest help rendered 
me by your Course is the way it has 
broadened my business vision. °’ 


been in my possession during 
these years, could be expressed 
only in large figures. 


Makes rapid strides since 
enrolling 


“When I stop to consider the 
immense amount of time I spent 
in reading for information before 
taking the Modern Business 
Course and Service, and compare 
it with the rapid strides since en- 
rolling with you, I am surely grate- 
ful to the Institute for pointing out 
this royal road to business funda- 
mentals. 


"I believe that the greatest help 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has rendered me is the way it has 
broadened my business vision." 


Every business man should 
know the fundamentals of his busi- 
ness. A general knowledge of the 
basic principles underlying all busi- 
nesses is essential to further 
growth. The greatness of a man 
depends upon the size and sound- 
ness of his knowledge. 


What is your business 
problem ? 


If your problem is self-advancement, if 
Ae are now employed where business prob- 
ems relating to production, finance, account- 
ing, marketing, shipping, exporting, etc., 
come up for accurate, profitable solving, 
then you need the help which you will get 
from the Modern Business Course and 
Service. 


If you are ambitious for the executive's 
place ahead of you—there is no better way 
to qualify yourself for that place than equip- 
ping yourself with just such an understanding 
and grasp of fundamentals as you get thru the 
basic facts you thus acquire. 


If you would be a Better executive—learn 
from the experience of others those funda- 


He increased the business of 
the Peoples National Bank of 
Salem 250%, in the face of 
great difficulty 


mentals that your own work and association 
have not acquainted you with, 


The sooner you enrol, the sooner there is 
brought to you the very business information 
and knowledge you need. 


Thousands upon thousands of men— just 
like yourself—have realized their need for 
just such a training in business fundamentals 
as the Alexander Hamilton Institute gives. 
And they have subscribed for the Course, 


Among the names of the men enrolled are 
hundreds of leaders in American business. 


A few of the men enrolled 


William C. D'Arcy, President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Mfg. Co; E. R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Co, N. A. Hawkins, 
Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co; W. H. 
Ingersoll of Ingersoll dollar watch fame. 


Get further information 


The head of a large manufacturing plant— 
a broad-gauged, high-caliber young ex- 
ecutive, the President of a bank—tells you 
in this advertisement how you can reach 
success—if you will profit by his experience 
and the experiences of thousands of other 
men whose findings have been similar. 


Do as Mr. Spallholz did—get the 112- 
page book, “Forging Ahead In Business," 
which we will send you free. It shows you 
how you can develop yourself for the bigger 
responsibilities in business—how you can be 
8 better executive—a better leader. 


Every person with a.career or business to 
guide to a bigger, surer success should have 
this free book and read it carefully. 


Fill ın and mail the coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


100 Astor Place New York City R 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS"— Free 
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Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


(919) 


Her Last Good-Bye 
To Corns 


HEN a woman once buys 
Blue-jay, her corn troubles 
end for good. 


She will try one on accrn. The 
pain will stop instantly. The corn 
will soon disappear. 


She will know then that corns 
are needles. And every corn 
thereafter wil be ended before it 
fairly starts. 


Never again will she pare corns, 
and never use harsh treatments. 
She wil never wear corn pads. 
Nor ever again will she let a corn 
spoil one joyful hour. 

Blue-jay is keeping millions of women 


entirely free from corns. The way is 
simple, easy, sure, modern and scientific. 


It will keep you free if you let it. 
Prove this on one corn tonight. You 
will laugh at a corn after that. 


Large Package 25c at Druggists 
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that one crew proved and the other crew 
was unable to disprove, he assumed to be 
sound. Until he was satisfied beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that his facts were un- 
assailably accurate, he did not have them 
offered to customers. Because, as he 
pointed out, nothing could be more fatal 
to a business than to tell a customer some- 
thing which he?may later find is not alto- 
gether true. Complete confidence once 
lost is not easily won back. 

From all this it will be evident that 
Babst is a stickler for thoroughness and 
accuracy. 


ĄFEW months ago he was summoned 
to appear before an investigating 
committee of the United States Senate 
to supply facts about the sugar industry. 
Examinations of this sort are often em- 
barrassing to a witness. Senators fre 
quently find it good sport to use a witnes 
as a kind of burnt offering—to burn then 
to a nice crisp in full view of the audience. 
The calm way that Babst handled him- 
self on the witness stand in the face of a 
fusillade of questions which might have 
sorely harassed one less well prepared 
excited much comment. 

The thoroughness with which, as 2 
young man, he handled trivial law case 
is now an important feature of the policy 
of the great business, with ten thousand 
employees, of which he is the head. 

“If I were to try to compress a lot of 
advice into the smallest possible spac 
and hand it to some.young person who 
could use it,” Babst recently told me, “l 
should say: Be thorough. There is no 
better slogan for an individual or for a 
business institution than the comment of 
Josh Billings, which went something like 
this: ‘It’s better not to know so many 
things than to know so many things that 
ain't so.' 

“Tt is really astonishing how many 
intelligent people nevertheless fail to make 
their knowledge definite and certam. 
They know that a thing is approximately 
this way or that way, and they think that 
is near enough. Half the lawsuits are 
due to the fact that people do not think 
or observe accurately. ‘Two persons see 
a thing happen, or come to an agreement 
about something; a month later they take 
entirely different views of what was done, 
and carry their dispute into the courts. 
Each is sincere in believing he is right: 
but he never was trained to that degree ? 
precision which might have obviated just 
such misunderstandings. 

“T feel certain that if the great mass of 
employees realized how greatly accuracy 
is in demand by employers, and how will- 
ing employers are to pay for it, there 
would be a vast increase in the number 0 
strictly accurate people available. 

“Take, for example, two stenographers. 
Both are competent to take dictation 
rapidly, and to transcribe it on a typ 
writer; but: one is careless about the item 
of punctuation—about getting every conr 
ma and semicolon exactly where it ought 
to be. The one who punctuates with ont 
hundred per cent accuracy may be worth 
easily twice as much salary as the other 
one, who is otherwise a high-grade worker. 
A letter, poorly punctuated, or careless’) 
written, is not unlikely to disgust the Dif 
business man who receives it. AN 1 
careless or indefinite statement may le 
to a very definite loss. 
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“A surprising thing is the number of 
business concerns that are careless about 
their mailing lists. A certain percentage 
of people change their office or home ad- 
dresses every year; so that a mailing list 
a year old, or even six months old, is 
always grossly inaccurate. Yet there are 
big hrms which use the same mailing list 
vear after year. It isn't only the waste of 
time, stationery and postage: the greatest 
loss is in the good will of the people who 
receive letters wrongly addressed. The 
man who gets a letter with an address 
obviously taken from an old, out-of-date 
ist begins to lose confidence in the enter- 
pise of the firm that wrote the letter. 
Similarly, it is a grave mistake to let 
clerks of doubtful accuracy make out 
monthly bills. For a customer who once 
. finds a mistake in his bill is going to be 
- suspicious of every statement he gets from 
that establishment. 

"The one item that should be handled 
with more painstaking accuracy than 
anything else, in human relations, is peo- 
ples names. And yet it is the item that 
seems to be treated most carelessly. 
You flatter a man when you spell his name 
exactly right, and you tend to insult him 
when you spell it wrong. To have one of 
his initials wrong isn't much less objec- 
tionable than to misspell his name. And 
to address him as Jno. when you mean 
phe, or Jas. for James, not only belittles 
him, but is absurd. There is no more 
reason for abbreviating John to Jno. than 
for changing Jones to jos. 
. “Tknow of a big concern that had metal 

stencils made for its mailing list, which 
included many thousands of names. It 
was a reasonably accurate list, but all 
. through it were such things as J. M. for 

John M. Jos. for Joseph, and Geo. for 
George. It was a big expense to throw out 
all its thousands of stencils and to make 
an entirely new mailing list, but the con- 
_ cern did it. The truth was that it would 
_ have been too great an expense not to do it: 

"Many persons are accurate in some 
things but not in others. An accountant 
or bookkeeper may show  hairbreadth 
exactness in matters pertaining to figures, 
ut be very inexact in repeating verbal 
orders or recalling the substance of a con- 
versation. In other words, he is precise 
n so far as the demands upon him have 
made him so. 
his figures he couldn't hold his job. 

."Accuracy in a business soon mes 
visible to the naked eye. A big factory 
where there are grass plots and flowers 
out in front, instead of tin cans and rub- 
bish, is likely to be a factory in which 
people think with a good deal of definite- 
ness and know exactly what they're about. 


“WHETHER at a law office, a retail 

store, or a big factory, the cus- 
tomer who makes a twenty-five cent pur- 
chase and feels that he has been treated 
with genuine courtesy and consideration 
's certain to boast about such treatment 
to his friends. We are a nation of gossips 
and have a love for conveying information. 
If you hear a friend say he is about to bu 
àn overcoat or to have his tonsils removed, 
you are almost certain to offer him advice 
where he ought to go. 

. I have frequently been impressed, too, 
with the fact that nothing one finds out 
's ever wasted knowledge. Scarcely a 
week goes by that I don’t find important 


f he were careless about: 
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worth the price paid for them. 


Ç tamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price, Into 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


Por sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 
W.L. Douglas dealers. or can be ordered direct from 
W. L. Douglas by mail. Send for booklet telling 
how to order shoes through the mail, postage free. 


Only WEARERS 
This Comfort 
Try a pair yourself. 
See how lightly the 
patented WIDE 
WEBBING rests 
on muscles and 
veins. Men who 
wear them once, 
say they'll never 
wear any other. 


E.Z. 


GARTER 


“THE ONE THAT WON'T BIND” 
Silk finish and lisle, in medium and large sizes. 


DEALERS: 
Ask your job- 
ber, or order 
sample dozens 
from us, without 
obligation. 


If not at dealer's send 35c. and a pair will be sent 


postpaid. THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., 


Dept. A, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WOMEN | $3.50 $4.00 $4150" $/500 


$622 $700 & $82 


ou'll never need to ask ‘What is the price?” when the shoe sales- 

man is showing you W. L. Doagiss shoes because the actual value is 
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name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 

price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


FIRES 


at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
The stamped 


T» quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside top facing 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 
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tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
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Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
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Get our list of the latest song, 
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use for a bit of knowledge that I had 
acquired only a few days before; and so I 
have often wondered how much we fail to 
accomplish because of things we haven't 
yet found out. 

“Tt is unfortunate that young men in 
school are not more disposed to take this 
view. They feel that much of the matter 
they are studying has no bearing on what 
they are going to do afterward. The 
truth is that everything you learn can be 
applied to whatever you are going to do. 
It Wee always seemed to me that the per- 
son who goes through school or voller 
and learns only enough to squeeze through 
his examinations is much Tike the fellow 
who goes away on a sight-seeing tour ‘and 
never leaves his hotel room unless some- 
body makes him. 

“My visits to thousands of grocery 
stores over a twenty-year period gave me 
information not only about food products 
but about retail merchants in general. 
Grocers are as honest a lot of people as 
are to be found in the world. And there 
is an important reason for this. They 
deal largely with women. Only an ‘honest 
man can long survive that! Women are 
the buyers for American homes, and their 
intuition soon tells them, even if there is 
lacking any other evidence, when they 
are not getting a square deal. 

“Once a woman is satisfied that her 
grocer looks after her interest when she 
gives him an order, you can scarcely drag 
her to another store. 

“Many of the cleverest merchants in 
the world are conducting small grocery 
establishments. They may have prac- 
tically no capital, and yet make com- 
fortable livings because of their ability 
to keep turning over their stock. The 
large number of retail failures is due 
in most instances to one great cause— 
careless buying. I remember going once 
to the store of a cross-roads grocer who 
had just been forced into bankruptcy. 
His shelves were lined with goods for 
which there was no demand. 

"I ONCE met a grocer in a small village 

who was doing more business than 
the average storekeeper in a town ken 
times the size. And his success came from 
the fact that he was keenly interested in 
his business, even beyond the mere mat- 
ter of buying and selling at a profit. He 
aimed to know all about the hundreds of 
articles he sold, and in doing this he be- 
came the most widely read and the best 
informed man in his section. For example, 


he got interested in the subject of spices: 


and read books about Ceylon and coun- 
tries where his spices came from. He read 
up on coffee raising, fish canning, and the 
fruit industry. Among other things, he 
learned that while prunes are raised 
throughout the whole length of the state 
of California, there is one little section 
where they are better than those from 
any other part of the state. So he ar- 
ranged to sell only that kind of prunes. 
Another thing he found out was that 
fish canned in oil improve with age. So 
when he bought sardines he put them in 
storage for six months before he sold 
them. Customers did not understand 
why it was that his sardines tasted better 
than those of exactly the same brand 
bought elsewhere—but they got into the 
habit of coming to his store. 

"We are often misled by the item of 


: Shelltex Rimmed 


hur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


For Outdoors, Too 


OU can't "keep your 
eye on the ball" if 
you're conscious of yout 
glasses. Shelltex Shur- 
ons stay on comfortably, 
and are as good-looking 
as they are serviceable. 
It will pay you to insist on 
the genuine, which always 
bear the name Shur-on or 


Shelltex in the bridge. They 


cost no more. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
254 Andrew St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shurot 
eyeglasses and spectacles. Established 1 864. 


CanYou Handle Parkersdol 


“Parker leaves in about a month for the training 


camp. We expect you, Mr. Green, to handle his work 
after that. You've been with us five years—did you 
ever take any special training in accounting? If not. 
gel busy quick." 

Scenes like this are enacted every day. The older 
men in the office are face to face with their big chance. 
The “Young Men Only” sign is in the discard. The 
man over 35in the minor position now has the PE he 
tunity to train for and get the big money jobs. The 
opportunity of ten years before has come back to him. 

he study of Accountancy offers you the broad business 
training necessary to handle the bigger job. Our unique 
home study course—which you prepare in your spare ue 
—under the personal direction of certified public Le j 
ante. It gives you a thorough training in business fun! A 
mentals and by our system cf elective courses enables Tio 
to choose Just the training which will be most valuable 
you in your particular line of business, n 

Write for our free book, "Stories of Success,” and let us te 
you how we can help you make the most of the opportunities 
before you. Do it today and be prepared now. 


COUPON —_ 
TANNER-GILMAN SCHOOLS, Inc., 

Dept. 92, 626 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. "S 
Please tell me without obligation how I may fit myself for 
executive position in the following: 

«Credit Manager. 

....Engineeringand Account- 
ing Efficiency. 

....Certified Public Account- 


Factory Costa and Efi- 


"Merchandising. 
. .. . Comptroller and Auditor. 


ant. l- 
....Banking Accounts and ....Governmental Account 
Credita, i 
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[ Mait-power! "m 
focused in an envelope—must 


help to release man-power for 
the days of the war. And better letters 
will help to make better business—now as 
never before. Your representative travels, 
not for three cents a mile, but a thousand 
miles and more for three cents— when 
Mimeographed. ? v V You don't know 
what the Mimeograph can do unless you have seen the 
new Mimeo?raph. It easily turns out five thousand beauti- 
fully printed letters an hour—at smallest cost. Diagrams, 
designs, forms, blanks, bulletins, tags, ete., at the same 
rate. The Mimeograph is doing great work for American 
business today. Let our representative show you how it 


will help in your selling—and other work. Or get booklet 
“V” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Shorthand and 
Typewriting 
Now Taught a New Way 


You can now become a thoroughly competent stenog- 
rapher by studying the New Way in Shorthand and Type- 
writing in your own home, by mail, in your spare time. 
No longer is it necessary to go through an extensive and 
expensive Course at a business school. The New Way in 
Shorthand and Typewriting is so simple and so easy to 
learn that you can master it quickly and easily in half 
the time and at half the cost charged by many business 
schools. Now is the time to get into this profession. 
"Thousands of stenographers are needed throughout the 
country, and by the U. S. Government. Be patriotic. 
Learn this profession and help speed up production. 


Picture-Method Shorthand 


Only 10 easy lessons in shorthand based on the princi- 
ples used in teaching children to read. The picture- 
‘method teaches you actual words from the very first 
lesson, so that you can use them at once. As fascinating 
as playing a game. Sentences are given which include 
words printed in shorthand characters, making the short- 
hand characters as familiar to you as printed words. Amaz- 
ingly easy to read notes. Speed 125 to 150 words a 
minute guaranteed. 


Trained-Finger Typewriting 
Nothing like the New Way in Typewriting has ever be- 
tore been discovered. Based on special gymnastic finger 
training which enables the fingers to travel as fast as the 
brain directs. 80 to 100 words a minute blindfolded 
is easy for any New Way graduate. All 
fingers of both hands are used. No looking 
at the keys. The New Way in Shorthand and 
Typewriting is not a trick course. It is based 
on the soundest and most approved princi- 
les. Lessons learned are permanently learned. 
ew Way students and grfduates secure 
high-salary positions right from the start 
ause their ability commands them. 


Business 
Training 
Free 


The ew 
Way in Short- 
hand and Type- 
writing also in- 
cludes free of charge, for a limited time, a most complete 
and most thoroughgoing commercial training. ight 
along with your shorthand and typewriting. you will be 
fully trained in Business English, Letter Writing. Office 

ethods, Secretarial Work and everything needed for 
fitting you for the highest paid positions in the steno- 
graphic field right from the start. But we must reserve 
the right to charge extra for this business training in- 
struction at any time. Rising costs compel us to limit 
this offer in this way. Act now while the offer is open. 


Write for Free Book and Offer 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to earn 
an expert's pay as a stenographer or if you want to use 
shorthand and typewriting as a stepping-stone to bigger 
executive positions, write today for the free book which 
explains the New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting in 
detail and quotes letters from students and graduates: 
We will also send you our sensational $| down offer and easy 
terms of payment. The New Way in Shorthand and Type- 
writing is so easy to learn, so thorough and practical that 
you will be amazed at the ease with which you can become 
a stenographer. Tear off the coupon or write a postal 
this very minute for the free book offered. 


COLLEGE, 
The Tulloss School, SPRINGFIELD. ‘OHIO 


Please send me your free book about the New Way in 
Shorthand and Typewriting and tell me how I can enroll 
on your special $1 down Also tell me how I can get 
the full Business Training Course FREE. This incurs no 
obligation on my part. 


Na Wei aea sukedu 
Address ss 


Occupation 
Mail to The Tulloss School, 2469 College Hill, Springfield, O. | 


bulk. A bushel of potatoes appeals to us 
more than a half-bushel at the same price. 
But if most of the potatoes in the bushel 
lot are spoiled and every one of the half- 
bushel is usable, it is easy to deéide which 
is the wiser purchase. There is a tendency 
now to get away from the quantity meas- 


ure in all sorts of merchandise, and ta 
have a quality standard. The time is 
coming when the selling price of food will 
be based more on food value and heat 
units. And there is no question that good 
quality is remembered long after the 
price is forgotten." 


Fast Fighting and Narrow 
Escapes in the Air 


(Continued from page 45) 


English Channel, and he was drowned, he 
was doing fine work., In our Foreign Legion 
there were many men of fifty and sixty 
who could fight as well as the youn 

ones. The oldest man I have ever hear 

of at the front, however, is General Am- 
merich, who, though seventy years old 
at the start of the war, enlisted as a 
private in the artillery and went to the 
front, where he was fighting the last I 
heard of him. He had been a retired 
eneral when the war broke out, and the 
french had refused to take him on the 
staff. He was determined to get into it, 
however, and he did, without any fuss 
or display being made about his courage. 

I was talking one day to a little English 
clerk who before the war had never had 
the nerve even to ask for a raise in pay! 
When the war came, he applied for the 
flying corps and, though he had a hard 
job getting into it, he was finally ac- 
cepted. Knowing him to be one of the 
most daring men flying at the front, I 
asked him if this story was true, and he 
admitted that it was. 

“Before the war," he said, “I was 
timid and nervous. I never should have 
amounted to anything if this chance 
hadn't come along. I'll be a different 
chap when I get back. I never knew be- 
fore that I had any courage.” 

In my own escadrille, I heard almost 
the same thing from one of the boys one 
night as we sat talking after the others 
had gone to sleep. 

* Bert," he said slowly, as if measur- 
ing his words, “thank God for this war!" 

1 looked up at him, so startled that I 
couldn't make any reply. 

"[ say that," he continued simply,e 
“because I realize what a change it has 
made in me. You probably never sus- 


pred it, but I am the son of a Ne 
ork millionaire. And up to a year ani 
a half ago, because of that fact, Thong 
I was the most important person on the 
face of this earth. 

“If a traffic cop stopped my car, | 
wanted to have him thrown off the force. | 
If a servant dared to make a mistake, || 
wanted to have him discharged. If every-| 
thing didn't work out just exactly as | 
wanted it to, I felt abused and ag 
grieved. It was ‘J-I-I’ all the time. No 
one else counted. No one else mattered 

“Everything’s different now, of course. 
At first, I thought I'd never be able to 
bear the discomforts here. Then I be 
gan to look around me and to see how 
you fellows were taking it. Somehow a 
feeling of shame was born in me. I be 
gan to realize that I was not one whit | 

etter than any of you fellows—if, in- | 
deed, I was half as good. I began to see | 
everything in a new light. I realized what | 
an ass I had made of myself at home. | 
You can just bet that when I get back | 
home, I'm going to be a different man." 

“A different man when I get back | 
home!" 

That is what those chaps said, and | | 
believed them. And not only will they be 
different, but thousands of other boys 
as well. I know whereof I speak, because 
I know what the war has done for me, | 
what it has taught me, what I have | 
learned from the things I have seen and | 
done. I have learned many things of | 
value; but I don’t think I have learned 
anything more valuable than the fact 
that the individual counts for little in | 
this great big world of ours. : What does 
make him count is team work; and that 
means loyalty, unselfishness, and giving 
and getting a square deal. 


. They Are Still My Boys 


(Continued from page 27) 


in battle there were some who blamed me 
for not having advised against his going. 
But if I were again called upon for such a 
decision, I would repeat what I then said 
to my sons: 

“ If you feel it your duty, go. I love you 
boys as only a widowed mother can love 
sons, but là rather be the mother of a 
dead man than of a lize slacker!” 

Death was Hal's portion, and prob- 


ably Wyn's. “But how can a man die 
better than facing fearful odds” for the 
betterment of the world? They went © 
their duty like men; and mine is and v! 

continue to be the old, old Feci as 
old as life itself, the memory of the com 
radely yet reverential love of my sons- 
My boys’ bodies are Somewhere in France. 
But their love is still with me. Wherever 
they may be, they are still my boys. 
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If you will merely mail the coupon 
to us, an Oliver will be shipped imme- 
diately to you for FREE TRIAL. 


You need not send a cent. 


Keep the Oliver for five days. Use it 
as if it were your own. Note how easy 
it is to type. 


Note that it is a brand new Oliver, 
never used. It is not second-hand, not 
rebuilt. It is our latest and best 
model, the Oliver No. 9. If any type- 
writer is worth $100, it is this splendid 
model. 


And you get it for half the former 
price. And on easy terms, if you wish. 


This is the identical model used 
by the foremost concerns, such as 
The U. S. Steel Corporation, ‘The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, The Diamond 
Match Company, The National City 
Bank of New York, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Boston Flevated Rail- 
ways, Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, and 
a score of others of equal rank. 


We no longer have an expensive 
sales force traveling all over the coun- 
try. Think what that saves in these 
times! You do not pay for high-priced 
executives, nor salaried salesmen, nor 
costly branches in 50 cities. 


You now save the $51 it used to cost 
10 sell you an Oliver. $49 is a from- 
the-factory-to-you price. 


The machine has not been changed 
in the slightest. You get the exact 
$100 Oliver for $49 solely because of 
our new plan of selling direct. 


A free-trial Oliver does not obligate 
you to buy. If you do not want to 
keep it, send it back. We even refund 
the transportation charges. 


At all times during the trial, you 
are the sole judge. No one need in- 
fluence you. 


Keep the Oliver at this great saving 
r and these easy terms—or return it. 
You decide. 


Mail the coupon now. It is 
your great opportunity to own 
a typewriter. 
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Anyone can learn to operate the 
Oliver. It is simple. One picks it up 
easily. 


One may learn the “natural” 
method or the "touch system." 


We have published an instruction 
book for those who wish to learn the 
touch system, as taught in the better 
business colleges. 


This we furnish free to Oliver buy- 
ers who ask for it when ordering. 


It is called “The Van Sant System 
of Touch Typewriting.” It is pre- 
pared by Prof. A. C. Van Sant, known 
for years as the father of improved 
touch typewriting. 


Ordinarily, it would cost you $40 
or more, plus the difficulty of attend- 
ance, to take this course at a business 
college. 


You can learn it at home through 
our charts and instructions. By 
practice you may rival the speediest 
operators. 


So whether you learn by yourself 
the "natural" way, which is fast — $ 
enough for the average individual, or W 
the “touch system” which is the fast- 
est of all, be assured that you will find 
typing easy. 


Thousands of people like yourself 
have learned. ‘Thousands of school 
children are learning. 


The Oliver is particularly easy to 
operate because of its fundamental 
excellencies. 


The Oliver was first to introduce 
"visible" writing. And ever 
since the Oliver has been a 
leader in improvements. 


The touch is light, the 
action largely automatic. 
The workmanship is of 
the best. 


A free-trial Oliver will 
prove how simple it is to learn. 
Get it and see. Mail the 
coupon. 


At $49 everyone can afford an 
Oliver. 

To big concerns using many ma 
chines the saving is enormous. And 
to the individua] the Oliver is the 
only hundred-dolar typewriter for 
$49. 

‘There is no need to pay more. 
More cannot buy a finer machine. 
In addition. to the no-money-down, 
free-trial, half-price advantages, we 
offer the Oliver at $3 per month. 

How extravagant to buy a second- 
hand, rebuilt typewriter or even to 
rent, when you can own a brand new 
Oliver so easily! 

And you can use it while you are 
paying. 

What offer could be more liberal? 
We feel that we have gone the limit 
in self-selling. 

We hope to continue this offer for 
it has brought satisfaction to thou- 
sands of purchasers. 


Possibly the price will have to be 
raised. We hope not. But to obtain 
an Oliver at the existing price of $49, 
do not wait. 

We urge you to take advantage of 
this offer now. Your good judgment 
shows you that it is remarkable. Act 
today. 

Mail the coupon for EITHER the 
free-trial Oliver or further. informa- 
tion, Tf you use many typewriters 
in your business, mention it in send; 
ing the coupon. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


106C Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, lll. (795) 


Ni 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
106C Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free in- 
apection. If keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of | 


$3 per month. The title to remain in yon until fully 
veid for. 
My shipping point in... 6... ee nnn 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy. | 
1f 1 choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days. . 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
your book — "The High Coat of Typewriter The 
Reason and the Remedy.” your de luxe catalog and 


further information. I 
a A ee iis AIEEE PEP ESTA ES sree | 
Street Address... eee eee e 

$ [| 


City... Sc nme 
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dry this easy way 
to clear your skin” 


Bathe your face for several min- 
utes with Resinol Soap and warm 
water, working the creamy lather 
into the skin gently with the finger- 
tips. Then wash off with more 
Resinol Soap and warm water, finish- 
ing with a dash of clear, cold water 
to close the pores. 

Do this once or twice a day, and 
you will probably be astonished how 

‘quickly the healing, antiseptic 
Resinol medication soothes and 
cleanses the pores, helps to remove 
pimples and blackheads, and leaves 


the complexion clearer, fresher and 
more velvety. 

If the skin is in bad condition through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, apply 
a little Resinol Ointment and let it remain 
on ten minutes before the final washing with 
Resinol Soap. 


The extreme purity of Resinol Soap, its ` 


freedom from harsh, drying alkali, and the 
soothing, healing Resinol medication which 
it contains, adapt it also to the care of the 
hair and of a baby’s delicate skin. 

Resinol Soap is delightfully cleansing, and 
contains no artificial coloring, its rich brown 
being entirely due to the Resinol balsams it 
contains. 


It is sold by all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. 


Discriminating men use Resinol Shaving 
Stick, and find it really soothes the face. 


Resinol Soap 


SENO NO MONEY. Any Diamond 


shipped for inspection, charges pre- 
paid. Examine carefully—if satis- 
fled pay 1-5 and keep it—balance 


10 5 monthly. 


If unsatisfactory, return at our expense. 


PAY A CENT unless you're sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR 
VALUE. Every Diamond guaranteed. ey Ren at YEARLY 
7 TODA 


INCREASE in VALUE of 8%. £ 
J LYON & C 


No. 75-D. . M. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you rich in a 
/ week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 

cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
&/ and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
‘The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Bullding Cleveland, Ohio 


E Catalog 
» New York 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or ot at quarter us- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 
sons. Dr. Quinn's famous Written 
Method includes all of the many impor- 
tant modern improvements in teaching music. Frings rignt to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. For the beginner 
or experienced players, Endorsed by great artists, Successful 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio R9, Social Union Bidg., Boston. Mass. 


The Thrills in the 
Life of a. Magician 


(Continued from page 37) 


the idea that these men play no real 
part in the performance of our tricks; 
whereas, of course, they are most im- 
portant cogs in our work. Once I was 
sitting next to a woman who kept ex- 
claiming at the clumsiness of one of the 
cleverest assistants I have ever seen. 
Instead of the magician doing the work, 
the assistant was really doing nine 
tenths of the tricks. Yet he acted his 
part so well that this woman finally 
said: “My! how clumsy that man is! I 
wonder why the magician keeps him.” 
I might have told her that without that 
assistant the magician wouldn't have 
been on the stage himself. 

All magicians know that the average 
person never raises or lowers his eyes 
very much. Most people just look on 
a straight level. Therefore whenever 
we use tables fitted up with magic de 
vices, we always raise them slightly 
above the level of the eye, so that when 
you think you are looking at the top of 
the table, you really are not. Really to 
see the top, you would have to raise 
your eyes; and as that would be an ef- 
fort you just don’t do it. 

I have often been asked why people 
sitting in the balcony cannot detect a 
magician’s tricks. The answer is that 
people in the. balcony are usually a 
good distance from the stage. Also, 
when sitting in the balcony, you always 
are distracted by the presence of people 
in the orchestra and boxes. 


MAGICIANS, however, are not the only 
ones who know the actions of the hu- 
maneye. Business men running retail stores 
have long known that if signs announc 
ing prices or the location of goods ar 
moved a few inches higher or lower 
than the level of the eye, people don't 
see them. As soon as the signs were 
moved, business at once dropped a 
notch. 

Here is another point about the eye 
that business men may not know: It is 
that human beings always look a little 
more toward the right than toward the 
left. Magicians utilize the point by do- 
ing their most difficult tricks on the 
left-hand side of the stage rather than 
on the right. In that way, of course, we 
make it harder for you to detect us. 
Were I in business, however, and had 
anything especially attractive to sell, 
should certainly spend some extra time 
in dressing the window on the right, oF 
the counter that would strike the right 
eye upon entering the store, so that the 
customer's first glance would fall on 
something that appealed to him. And 
by the same token, something extra fine 
should be put on the left, so as to com- 
bat the natural tendency to look towar 
the right. 

People sometimes ask me why ma- 
gicians always have the stage as light 25 
possible. “I should think it would be 
easier for you," a man once said, “if che 
stage were just slightly dimmed.” l*e* 


. The Thrills in the Life of a Magician, by Harry Hovupin1 


plained to him that we want the full glare | 


of the lights on the stage, not only because | 
we want to avert the claim that people 
can’t see what we are doing, but also 
because we know that the glare of the 
lights helps to blind you. We know, you 
see, that after you have been in the 
theater an hour or two, your vision is 
not as keen as it was when you entered 
it. Your eyes have been made tired b 
looking at all the other acts on the bill. 
And, incidentally, that is one of the 
reasons all magicians like to appear at 
the close of a bill, whenever possible. 

Passing from the eye to ilie ear, most 
people know, I suppose, that it is our 
"selling talk" that misleads them more 
than anything else. We talk at you, not 
because we have anything worth-while 
to say, but simply to keep your ears 
working while we are doing our tricks. 
If we were silent, you could concentrate 
the powers of all your senses in your 
eyes. But by talking we make you di- 
vide your attention. You have to listen 
and to look at the same time. 

I have always found that it was 
easier to mislead the eye than the ear. 
Many people can control their hearing 
to some degree, but no one has control 
over his sight. 

With individuals, strange as it may 
seem, it is always easier to fool a bright 
and well-educated man than one not so 
well informed. The reason is that the 
learned man, instead of thinking clearly 
and simply, at once jumps to some com- 
plex explanation. He skips the obvious 
thing and tries to figure on a deep, scien- 
tlc basis; whereas, the ordinary indi- 
vidual, not having a great fund of 
knowledge, thinks only of the simple 
and obvious—and sometimes hits it! 

_A great proof of this is that all ma- 
gicians are shy of working before children. 

he child's mind is naturally skeptical 
when it comes to something he does 
not understand, and so he is difficult to 
deceive. He is also dangerous because of 
the fact that he cannot focus his atten- 
tion on anything for any length of time. 
I was once with a party of magicians 
that was giving an entertainment in an 
orphan asylum, and just at the critical 
moment of a trick, one of the kids called 
out: "Hey, I just saw him slip an egg 
up his sleeve." Now his attention was 
supposed to be centered on a bright- 
colored rag held in the magician’s right 
hand. But he hadn’t been watching it, 
of course, and his shout at once broke 
up the trick. 


SPEAKING of individuals reminds me 
of the amusing experience I once had 
with Mr. Roosevelt. We were both re- 
turning from London on the same steam- 
er. No announcement had been made 
as to what boat he was sailing on, but 
when I went to the ticket office the 
derk told me I was to have Mr. Roose- 
velt as a fellow passenger. I was inter- 
ested, of course, and knowing that people 
9n steamers always call on me for an 
exhibition of magic, I decided to have 
some fun with that distinguished gentle- 
man. 

This was the time when Mr. Roose- 
velt was returning from South America 
With the announcement about the River 
of Doubt. He had given a map of his 
explorations to a 


ndon newspaper | 


“Weve been watching you, young man. We know 
you're made of the stuff that wins. 
enough about his future to study in his spare time is the 
kind we want in this firm's responsible positions. 
getting your promotion on what you know, and I wish 


we had more like you." 


Facts about the 
World's Greatest School 


The first student was enrolled 
in the International Correspond- 
ence Schools on October 16, 1891. 


‘Today the records of the Schools 
show an enrolment of more than 
two million. 


This is over six times greater 
than the total enrolment of Har- 
vard in the 278 years since its 
organization. 


It is more than ten times greater 
than the total enrolment of Yale 
since its doors swung open in 1701. 


It is over five times the total 
-enrolment of all colleges, univer- 
sities and technical schools in the 
United States combined 


Choose Your Own Career 


Would you like to be a first-class 
Mechanical, Electrical or Civil Engi- 
neer? A Chemist? An Architect? A 
Building Contractor? Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men have climbed into big 
jobs in the technical professions through 
I. C. S. help. Do you want to advance in 
business—in Advertising? In Salesman- 
ship? Many of the country's foremost 
Advertising and Sales Managers have 
won success by the help of I. C. S. 
training. Commercial Law? Accounting? 
All over America bookkeepers, account- 
ants, office managers, private secre- 
taries, are reaping the rewards from 
time invested in I. C. S. training in these 
subjects. 


The first step these men took was 
to mark and mail this coupon. Make 
your start the same way—and make it 
right now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Scranton, Pa. 


Montreal, Can. 


The boss can't take chances. 
he has a responsible job to fill, he picks 
a man trained to hold it. He’s watching 
you right now, hoping you’ll be ready 
when your opportunity comes. 
today and train yourself to do some one 
thing better than others. You can do it 
in spare time through the International 
Correspondence Schools. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you through the mails. No 
matter how humble or important your 
present job, I. C. S. training will push you 
higher. 
work, some of the 280 practical I. C. S. 
home-study courses will suit your needs. 


/ 


e Job" 


'The man that cares 


You're 


When 


Start 


No matter what your chosen 


qu M — f TEAR OUT MERE "= — — — 


I INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Sox 2299. SCRANTON, PA. 
| the Miles. or ‘nthe a beter whieh T moth 
ELECTRICAL ENGINRER | ()SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 


Street 
and No. 


City — ———— o — — 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, M eal, Canada 
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No. 1015. Rubber lined khaki toilet kit for 
the s in service, Contains two “Ki 


If you are seeking a gift distinctive, some- 
lhing that is sure to appeal because 
of its unusualness, you'll find it in the 


Baird - North 1919 Catalog 


Its 164 pages are full of the kind of gifts you'll 
STEM EET 
mi ve ma ts, c ace in 
their usefulness, unusual ah attractiveness 
—and they're offered at factory prices. 

Send for the catalog, and do your 
Christmas shopping 


The Baird-North Way 


Please send me FREE, with- 
out obligation, your 164" page 
ifts. 


Catalog of Jewelry and 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's sce what you can do with it. 
Cartooniste and illustrators earn from 


in ‘or 

lesson ; also f di x 

ipaa ne possibil ties for you. 
your age. 

The Landon School „$4 Cartooning 


1446 Schofield Bidg., Cleve 


"DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. Tean hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 

With the MORLEY 
4 PHON 


E. I’ve a 
pair in oy ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 
right. 

$E Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 
is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and_ testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


and it was to be published three days | 


after the steamer sailed. No one, with 
the exception of Mr. Roosevelt and one 
or two other persons, knew the detail 
that was on that map, and so I decided 
to get a copy and spring a surprise on 
him. 

How I got the copy I cannot tell, but 
I did obtain one without much trouble. 
On the second day after leaving London 
I was asked to give a spiritualistic séance 
and answer questions. I was sure that 


someone would ask me to draw a map | 


of Mr. Roosevelt’s explorations and, 
sure enough, Teddy, with a chuckle, 


asked the question himself. He was 
having a grand time, thinking he had 
surely caught me; but when Í started 


to draw the map, his eyes nearly popped 
out of his head. He was the most sur- 
prised person I ever saw, and rushing 
uP to me he exclaimed: “Bully! Bully! 

hat is the most amazing thing I have 
ever seen!” 


M^NY persons ask me what kind of 
tricks people like to see. Well, that de- 


pends, of course, on the kind of audience. | 


omen like to see the rapid appearance 
of flowers, canary birds, silks—things 
which they handle in their daily life. 
Men, on the other hand, like card tricks, 
anything that involves cigars, or any- 
thing like extricating one's self from milk 
cans, handcuffs, or heavily weighted 
trunks thrown into deep water. Danger 
appeals to men, whereas it doesn't to 
women. 

Individuals have their own tastes in 
magic, of course, but I have noticed that 
people are always more interested in the 
slow, deliberate tricks which need elab- 
orate preparation than in the quick 
sleight-of-hand ones. Tricks that take 
time to work out apparently surround 
themselves with an air of mystery which 
the more rapid ones do not convey. The 


spectators wonder why I am doing this | 
or that thing, and they watch curiously | 


while the heavy apparatus is brought 
forward. There is an excited buzz around 
the theater, and all these things in con- 
junction help to mystify the audience, 
whereas when one just makes things ap- 
pear or disappear in rapid succession, 
there is only bewilderment instead of 
wonder. 

Incidentally, people are also much 
more ihterested in seeing things disap- 
pear than in seeing them appear. When 
you make things appear they say, “Oh, 
he had it on him all the time!" But 
when you make things disappear they 
are amazed. That is why I make my 
10,500 pound elephant 
second at the New York Hippodrome 
rather than bring him out of the air. The 
idea of making a 10,500 pound elephant 
vanish is astounding people. 

It: is when you do "the impossible" 
that people sit up and gasp. That is 
why, of course, I do a different sensa- 
tional trick every year. This year I am 
making the elephant disappear and am 
also doing the needle trick, which is to 
swallow two hundred needles and one 


hundred feet of thread, and bring forth, | 


before your eyes, all the needles thread- 
ed. This last trick amazes the women in 
the audience, for they know what trouble 
they have in threading one needle, not 
to mention two hundred of them. 


isappear in a | 


‘Tender gums —a warning 


aliti 


OAST defense 
protects thelife 
of a nation, 
gum defense the life 
of a tooth. On the 
gum line danger 
lies. If it shrinks 
through Pyorrhea 
(Riggs’ Disease) 
decay strikes into 
the heart of the 
tooth, 


causing other ail- 
ments. 


Forhan's ed 
prevents a, 
if used in time and 
used consistently. 
As it hardens the 
gums the teeth be- 
come firmer. 


Brush your teeth 
with Forhan’s. It 


free from tartar. 


If cum shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan's 
and consult a den- 
tistimmediately for 
special treatment. 


| 30c and 60c tubes 
- All Druggists 


Use This Chest 
We Pay Freight = 

on any one of 2 V RM 

90 styles of ed 

famousPied- 
mont Red 
Cedar Chests. 
Use it 15 Days 
Free. Protects 


Direct from 
Factory to Home 


t y. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. 
Dept. 60, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


"WAY UNDER MANU- 
FACTURER'S PRICE! 


ide, Stencil 
Attachment,2-color Ribbon, 
Waterproof Cover and Spe- 
cial Touch Typewriting 
Guide Hook sent on 10 
Days’ Free Trial, Write. 


Sold to U. S. Govt. 


That makes rebuilt Un- 
derwoods scarce. So— speak 
uick for yours, Guaran- 
eed for 5 years. You can 
rent, buy on easy terms, se- 
cure cash discount or easily 
earn one through agency d 
lan; no canvassing. Ask B 
or Offer No. 36 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM ZEE 
34-36 Lake St. Gi 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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177 La Salle Trained Men With Armour and Company 


Big Salaries for Trained Men 


“I want men to come to me WITH a 
decision, not FOR a decision,” says Mr. 
Armour. “If I don’t trust a man I don’t 
give him responsibility.” . 

What is true of Armour and Company 
istrue of every business. The demand is 
for men prepared to assume executive 
responsibilities. The fat pay envelope, 
the big checks and dividends go to men 
who have the knowledge, training and ca- 
pacity to make quick, reliable decisions. 

Business wants specialists—not specu- 
lators. No guesser ever won and held an 
executive job with a big salary. If you 
don't KNOW, you can’t grow. Why de- 
pend upon haphazard information when 
you can fortify yourself with the boiled- 
down, organized experience and “brain 
power” which successful executives put 
into their work? La Salle training equips 
men with the knowledge of modern bus- 


iness fundamentals needed in every posi- 


tion of responsibility. 

With the Standard Oil Company you 
will find another 154 men who are in- 
creasing their executive ability through 
LaSalle training and business counsel; 
the Pennsylvania R. R, has nearly 1000 
LaSalle men. The U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion 273; the Baltimore €? Ohio R. R. 591; 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 397. 

Many concerns like the Western Elec- 
tric Co., the International Harvester Co. 
and the Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co. 
employ from 50 to 100 LaSalle men. 


The demand is for Business Managers, 
Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Financial Managers, Cost Account- 
ants, Credit Men, Banking Experts, 
Law-trained Men, Traffic Directors, 
Sales and Advertismg Managers, Inter- 
state Commerce Experts, Business Cor- 
respondents and Office Managers. 


Hundreds of these important, high-sal- 
aried positions await men and women 
competent to do the work. LaSalle train- 
m and Service, supplemented by the 
individual guidance of our large staff of 
experts, will take you up step by step, 
until you qualify for one of these paying 
p — and do it during your spare 

ours without interference with your 
present duties. 


Membership also includes free use of 
the La Salle Business Consulting Service 
which places our entire staff of experts 
in all departments at your command 
whenever you may need help or counsel 
on some special business problem. A 
small initial payment makes our com- 
plete service available to you. 


The LaSalle organization consists of 
800 people including 300 business special- 
ists, professional men, text writers, spe- 
cial lecture writers, instructors and assis- 
tants. LaSalle Extension University is 
a clearing house of business knowledge 
and information. 


More than 20,000 members enroll an- 
nually. One hundred and thirty thous- 


and men in active business, includi 
many corporation officials, bankers an 
professional men are reaping the benefits 
of LaSalle training and consulting service. 
Below are a few convincing statements 
from thousands who testify to the thor- 
oughness of La Salle training. 


“The most efficient and most rapidly mo- 
ted men, in our whole organization are Pasalle 


“Promoted to General Manager.” 
“Saved our firm $3,988 on one export shipment.” 
“Salary increased 250 per cent.” 


“Have been promoted to Chief of Tariff De- 
partment.” 


“Saved our company $7,000, and a probable 
$33,000 more this Tear” 


“Increased my income $2,500 this year.” 


“Nowin my own office with Traffic Manager 
on the door.” 


“Passed Certified Public Accountants’ exami- 
nation in Ohio.” 


“Have been admitted to the bar in this state.” 

Improve your business ability and 
earning power by utilizing some of the 
time you ordinarily waste. Avoid the 
long road of routine experience which 
ordinarily leads only to disappointed 
hopes and ambition. 


Simply mark with an “X” below, the 
course and service in which you are in- 
terested. We will mail book "Ten Years’ 
Promotion In One,” catalog and full par- 
ticulars. Mark and mail the coupon 
today. Let us prove to you how this step 
has led thousands of forward looking 
men and women to real success. 


"To me, every man who enters our employ is an investment. Ij ho fails to grow, to advance, he is a bad investment and we are the losers." —J. Ogden Armour. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept.933-R Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also catalog and particulars regarding course 


and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


[BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: (DORIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Sales Training for positions as Auditors, Comp- 

trollers, Certifi 

Cost Accountants, etc. 

L]RUsINEss LETTER-WRITING: COBANKING AND FINANCE: 


Training for Official, Man: " 
and Executive positions in Business. 


Industrial 
perts, etc. 


Public Accountants, 


INTERSTATE COMM 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 
Training for positions as Railroad and 

c Managers, Traffic Ex- 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


ERCE and 


/ x 
[ / 


(New Course) Training for positions as Training for executive positions in Banks Trsining in the use of correct English 
House Correspondents, Supervisors of and Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cash- as applied to the writing of business COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 

, Mail Sales Directors, iers, Trust Officers, Financial Managers, literature, advertisements and business Training for positions as Forei, 
Correspondence Critics, Letter Execu- ete, letters. Correspondent withSpanish-Speak- 
tives; and in the handling of all special LAW: (EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: ing Countries. 

ce (eredits,collections,sales. Training for admission to bar and execu- Training in the art of forceful, effective ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING: 
adjustments, ete.) in which expert let tive-business positions requiring legally- speech—Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Training for Expert Bookkeeping 
ter-writing ability is required. trained men. gree of LL.B. conferred. Leaders, Politicians, ete. Positions. 
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AW-TRAINED men reach 
positions of power—become 
high-salaried employes— more 
frequently than men who have 
not trained themselves in the 
foundation of business Law. 
This is proven by the number 
of concerns who have employed 
law-trained men to govern and 
guide their businesses. 


Law-Trained Men succeed 
in business 


That is why the National Biscuit 
Co., American Sugar & Refining Co., 
United States Steel Corp., United 
Cigar Stores Co., Pullman Co. and 
hundreds of other highly efficient 
organizations select law-trained men 
for their Presidents, Executive Heads, 
Managers, Secretaries and Vice- 
Presidents. 


Why do Law-Trained Men 
* Make Good”’ in business? 


Because the man who has ac- 
quired law training has proven his 
qualifications for leadership— 

He has proven that he has con- 
tinued application, or he would not 
have applied himself to learn the 
law and completed his course in it— 

He has thoroughly grounded 
himself in the foundation of all 

' business—LAW. No business can 
be organized, conducted or aban- 
doned without following certain 
legal principles. Knowing law gives 


| He knows how t 


| o handle this sit- 
uation. He has had law training.” 


‘Send for Mr. 


a business man a running start in the 
race for business success. 


Opportunities for Law-Trained Men 
Changing conditions, new industrial develo; 
ment, increased production, modern efficiency meth 
ods—are all emphavizing the wisdom of selecting 
law-trained men for the places requiring mana- 
gerial or executive ability, based on knowledge 


You can learn Law in your spare time 
The Modern American Law Course and Service 
of the Blackstone Institute is repared by eighty 
recognised legal authorities. t is written in a 
simple, up-to-date style and gives you, in your «pare 
hours, a thoro, practical grounding in the funda- 
mental principles of law. You are at all times 
under the personal direction of capable and experi- 
enced lawyers and law-trained business men. 


This is your opportunity— 
Write for Free Book 
“The Law-Trained Man," our new 118-page 
- book, hae a vital message for every ambitious man. 
It is the threshold of opportunity. Write and get 
your copy. Write and get the free information as 
to how you can become law trained in the odds and 
ends of your time, which added together make for 
a better education and better salary. ; 
Simply write your name and addrees (plainly) 
on the coupon and mail it to us today. The 
will be »ent by rcturn poet. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Department 
26, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man," 118-page book—Free 
(Your name here) 


Bueincse 


Guns ; 
Check 


with x For Business ( ] Adm. to Bar [ ] 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 26, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, lll. 


I Want a Representative 


in every town and city to place THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WoMAN's HoME COMPANION 
and, FARM AND FIRESIDE in the hands of the best people and loók after our expirations. 
Hundreds of men and women are making an excellent income devoting only their spare 
time to this work. What they are doing you can do too. Get started at once by 


filling in and mailing coupon NOW. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 47-B, 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Dear Sir: Please show me how to become .your representative. 


Many bathrooms are marred by rusty, tarnished fixtures. 
Don't let yours be. It's easy to avoid. Put a few drops of 


3-in-One Oil 


on a soft cloth. Go over every faucet and fixture. They'll shine’ Prevents 
rust and tarnish. Won't wear off the nickel-plating, because 3-in-One is a 


pore oil compound containing neither aci 
i 


nor grit. Clean and polish 


ghting fixtures the same way. Gas range or stove, too. All metal work 


about the house. 


3-in-One Oil is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25c and 15c (small size) 


bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE 


Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses sent free on request. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 EYH. Broadway, New York 


In late years, however, I have been 
combining feats of extrication with my 
magical work, and sometimes I think 
that these "stunts" hold far greater 
thrills for. me than they have even for 
the spectators. I have been escaping 
from trunks which were chained and 
locked before being thrown into deep 
water, breaking from packing cases and 
strong jails, and getting out of hand- 
cuffs and ropes while hanging head down- 
ward from the roofs of high buildings. 

In this sort of trick it is the element 
of danger that interests people. People 
do not wish to see me killed, of course, 
but they are more interested in a stunt 
if they think there is danger attached to 
it. If a crowd sees a man painting a roof , 
of a ten-story building, it passes right 
along. If that man slips, however, and 
hangs with one hand to the edge of the 
roof, a crowd collects in a moment. 
Human beings don't like to see other 
human beings lose their lives; but they 
do love to be on the spot when it happens. 

It is this element of danger that makes 
my Chinese torture cell a good trick. Be- 
fore doing the trick, the audience sees 
the narrow glass case filled with water 
and my legs clamped with a three-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-pound weight. It then 
watches me as I am lowered, head down- 
ward, into the water. In sight of the 
audience, the case is then locked and 
closed. 

The danger in this trick is, of course, 
that unless I free myself, I will drown. 
That is why an assistant always stands 
with an ax in hand in front of the glass 
case so that, should I not appear in two 
minutes, he will smash the glass and drag 
me out. The audience sees him standing 
there, realizes that there is danger, and 
so sits breathless until I make my escape, 
which is usually in thirty seconds. The 
thought of the danger, and the waiting, 
causes suspense, and as suspense is inter- 
est, my ends are achieved. 


I: IS the danger involved that always 
makes crowds gather when, manacle 
and chained, I jump from bridges into 
@ivers or harbors. There is always the 
chance that I may not come to the sur- 
face alive; and one winter day in Pitts- 
burgh I nearly gave the crowd some 
cause for real excitement. 

I had been handcuffed and chained 
and, as usual, put into a trunk that was 
covered with ropes and chains. I was 
then thrown from the bridge into a big 
hole that had been cut in the ice for this 

urpose. The police tried to interfere, 

ut we were too quick for them, and be- 
fore they could dq anything I was in the 
water. 

Now comes the exciting part of the 
stunt. I had no trouble aon myself, 
but when I tried to rise to the surface 
discovered that I had passed beyond the 
hole and was caught under seven inches 
of ice. 

Well, like most men who face danger 
I am a fatalist. I have a firm belief in a 
future life, and so I did not worry very 
much. I did not intend to give up life 
without a struggle, however, and so, 
kept my nose as close to the ice as possi 
ble in order to get air. Then, recalling 
that I had once read of a man who got 
out of a similar situation by swimming 
around in an ever-increasing circle, I be 
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gan to circle around the water, making 
‘my circle wider and wider each time. 

When I finally found the hole and was 
dragged out I'had been under water for 
more than three minutes. I was half 
frozen from the cold, of course, and could 
not finish out my week at the theater. I 
didn't mind that, however, because | was 
thankful I had escaped with my life. 

It was in Melbourne, Australia, that 
the weirdest thing that ever happened 
to me occurred: About sixty thousand 
people watched me sink beneath the 
water in a trunk that day. While I was 
under, every eye was focused on the 
spot where I had sunk After a few mo- 
ments the crowd saw a body float to the 
top of the water, apparently lifeless, and 
the crowd thought it was mine. My 
assistants tell me the excitement was 
terrific. A dozen boats darted out to 
pick up the body, and everyone was 
shouting, when suddenly I calmly ap- 
peared a few feet from the floating body. 

I have always maintained that the 
shock the crowd got, when they saw 
what they thought was my body, could 
not compare with the shock J got when 
I found myself at the side of that dead 
man. I was so startled that for a moment 
or two I could not move. I heard the 
crowd yelling like mad, and finally I was 
pulled into a boat by my. men. But as 
long as I live I'll not forget that inci- 
dent. It was the worst thing that ever 
happened to me. 


Y FRIENDS have often asked mewhat 

kind of tricks or escapes I likethe best. 
Well, I like them all, of course, or else 
I shouldn't do them. But the ones I get 
the most fun out of are the escapes I 
make from jails supposedly invincible. 

Some years ago gam challenged to 
escape from Cell Number 2 of the Con- 
demned Murderers’ Row in the Federal 
prison at Washington. This was the 
cell in which Guiteau, the murderer of 
President Garfield, had been confined, 
and the officials were willing to wager I 
would not be able to escape from it. 

I accepted the challenge and had no 
trouble in getting out. Then I thought I 
would have some fun; and running to all 
the other cells, I broke open the doors 
and put each prisoner into a different cell. 
As I was nude (I have to be for fear the 
skeptical might say I have tools and in- 
struments concealed on me to help me 
escape) the prisoners thought the devil, 
or someone akin to him, was in their 
presence and, trembling with fear, they 
obeyed my commands. I got my laugh, 
of course, when the jailers came to look 
after the other prisoners. They thought 
there had been a wholesale escape until 
I confessed to what I had done. 

Once, in England, however, a Scotch- 
man played a good trick on me. It was 
the smartest thing of its sort I ever knew 
of. In putting me into the cell, he said 
with a wink, “I dinna think ye'll be 
getting out of this one in a hurry." I 
laughed at him and set to work on the 
lock; but at the end of two hours I was 
no nearer freedom than when I had been 
put into the cell. It really looked as 
though I had met my match. 

However, I kept on working until 
finally I leaned against the door in ex- 
haustion. When I did that, the door sud- 
denly flew open! The canny Scotchman 
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Good year Tubes Are the Largest- 
Selling Brand in the World 


[nean kind of usage Good y ear Tubes 
serve unfailingly. They wear exceedingly 
long, and aero every function that a good 
tube should. The quality of their materials, 


and the care with which they are manufactured, 
are supplemented by an exacting *'twenty-four 
hour test" which every Goodyear Tube must 
erfect score before it is allowed to 
ctory. 
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Help Stop 
the Rat 
Waste 


Two Hundred 
- Million Dollars Wasted 
..' Annually by Rats 


These startling figures are fur- 
nished by the Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. It is your duty 
to help stop what is at once a tre- 
mendous national waste, a filthy 
disease spreader and a public pest. 
Don't wait until the rats 


become 
2 nuisance in your home or farm. 
It is easy to do your bit to reduce 
this waste now. 


Rat Bis-Kit 


—can be obtained at any drug or general store, 
It provides the cleanest, quickest and easiest 
way to get rid of rats. A very attractive bait— 
rats eat it greedily—and die outdoors. and 
35c a P age. Get some and try it today. 
Special paraffined paper packing surrounds both 
box and biscuits. 


THE RAT BISCUIT COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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“Holler nuti?!” 


They hadn't a thing in the world against 
each other—unless it was that Toth Saw- 
yer thought the other boy altogether too 
well dressed. "They had never even seen 
each other until a few minutes before. 

Do you remember the time when the 
mere sight of another boy made you mad— 


and what good friends you might be later? 


It is the spirit of youth—the precious 
something that comes back to you with a 
laugh—a choke in the throat—every time 
you open a page of 


MARK TWAIN 


No wonder we love this greatest of all 
Americans—his soul is that of allAmeri- 
ca—young—gallant and unafraid. 


Low Price Sale 
Must Stop 


Rising costs make it impossible to con- 
tinue the sale of Mark ‘Twain at the low 
price. New editions will have to cost very 
much more than this Author’s National 
Edition. Now the price must go up. 
You must act at once. You must sign and 
mail the coupon now. If you want a set 
at the popular price, do not delay. This 


gos will pay considerably more for your 
ark Twain. 


The last of the edition is in 
sight. There will never again be 
a set of Mark Twain at the pres- 
ent low price. Now is your op- 
portunity to save money. Now— 
not tomorrow—is the time to send 
the coupon to get your Mark 
Twain. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 New York 


— 
Am. 9-18 


HARPE! ROTHERS 
1 Franklin Square, New York 
id, a set of Mark Twain's Works, in 25 
cloth, stamped in gold, 
them at your 


To get the red, half- 
6 days, and $3 a mont! 


You can be quickly oured,if you 
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rear pray scm binding. change terms to $2.50 within 


Bend 10 cen 
poring soe oe and putters 


coin or stamps for 70 page 


ng and stuttering #0 years, 
"ricus N. N Rogue. i 1195 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENTS: $50 AWEEK 


New Water-Proof Apron 
Five sizes for housewives, children, men 
and women in factories, laundries, res- 
€: ete. Water proof, acid proof, 

rease proof. Won't crack or peel off. 
Made. of vulcanized rubber cloth. Sure, 
easy sales in every home. 


Make $2500 a Year 
Work spare time or full time. You will 
find this to be a sure and big money 
maker. A prospect in every home. E 


sold 60 in 3 days. Edith Remor made 
over $50 in a little more than & week. 
Write quick for agency and samples. 
THOMAS APRON CO. 
4992 Gay St. Dayton, Ohio 


edition will soon be withdrawn, and then- 


“Its Cause and Cu [AUN It rails how how | 


| had never locked it in the first place. He 
figured that I would work on the basis 
of a locked door, and he was right. I 
certainly had to laugh at myself that 
time, for if I had tried the door instead 
of working on the lock I could have 
walked right out in a jiffy. 

To a certain extent, I think I have al- 
ways had the ability to open locks. I 


| know that, no matter where my mother 


hid her oodies, I could always pick the 
lock and en joy them. Once, however, 
she fooled nie by hiding a precious jar 
of jam under my pillow. I hunted the 
house over but could d not find it, and, in- 
deed, did not know until years afterward 
where her new hiding place had been. 
Yet, you must not think for one mo- 
ment that these things came easy to me; 
that I have done them because, for in- 
stance, I have “double joints," as they 
are called. I have only to look at the 
mirror to see the results of the hard, gruel- 
ling*work I have gone through. The con- 
stant mental and physical strain has 
turned my hair gray; and, at forty-six, I 
look ten years older than I really am. 


N° ONE except myself can: appreciate 
how I have to work at this job every 
single day, never letting up for a moment. 
I always have on my mind the thought 
that next year I must do something 
greater, something more wonderful. 1 
am always studying out the details of 
some new trick; planning, inventing, 
perfecting. 

It is on trains that I get most of my 
ideas. I close my eyes while riding and try 
to picture to myself what I, as a spectator, 
would like to see another man escape 
from. I get a real thrill when I imagine 
these situations. It is enormously inter- 
esting to me to try to answer the ques- 
tions in other people's heads. As I think 
and think about it, a hazy mental picture 
of a new trick comes to me} and as time 
passes it develops in my mind until I 
know exactly what I want to do. 

Then comes the real work of experi- 
mentation. In each town where I play I 
hire an empty stable, or loft, or room, 
and here I put in hours upon hours of 
study and experiment. . But when I have 
perfected a thing after weeks and months 
of study and practice, there is a sense of 
satisfaction I cannot describe. 

Even as a kid I liked this kind of work. 
I got my first book of magic when I was 
twelve, and from that mo:nent on I de- 
voted my life to the art. I studied every- 
thing written on the subject with a 
passion. almost beyond belief. I began 
collecting books on magic until to-day 
my library consists of thousands upon 
thousands of volumes on that subject in 
almost every known language. Some of 
these books I cannot even read. 

And so, through constantly reading 
and working at my job, I have been able 
to accomplish a few of the things I set 
out to do. People have sometimes sug- 
gested that I have a genius for this sort 


of thing, but I know that what I have is | 


“sense;” I mean that I am sensible enough 
to know that the minute you stop work- 
ing at your job you begin to go back- 
ward. And I don't want to go backward. 
I haven't made the Woolworth Building 
vanish from sight, as yet! I’m afraid 
that is one thrill I shall never experi- 
ence. 


| Good News 


The need for true and 
thoughtful presentation of 
daily news of world events 
has never been greater than 
at present. 


For unfailing confidence in 
the positive progress of our 
Country and its Allies toward 
victory, for unwavering sup- 
port of every right activity 
for the common good, un- 
biased and unprejudiced con- 
clusions are essential. 


These qualities are fully ex- 
pressed in the columns of The 
Christian Science Monitor, a 16-page 


international daily newspaper, pub- 
lished in Boston every weekday. 


Its own news-gathering service 
reaching to all parts of the globe, 
its editorial policy of constructive 
analysis and interpretation, and its 
household features make it an ideal 
paper for family reading. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at newsstands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. Yearly subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world $9.00, or one 
month trial subscription for 75c; a 
sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 


Typewrite the New Way 


80 to 100 Words a Minute GUARANTEED 
Totally newsystem. Based on Gymnastic Finger Train- 
ing and wonderful keyboard practice. Brings amazing 
speed—perfect accuracy —BIG S. AR Easy for 
anyone. Learn while working. Earn $25 to $40 per 
week. Write for tree book NOW. A postal will do. Address 


The Tulloss School, 2449 College Hill, Springtield, Ohio 
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today. 
BUREAU "OF MUSHROOM INDUSTRY 
Dept. 495, 5005 W. North Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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What “Fritz” Did to 
an American 
Major 


(Continued from page 34) 


Thousands upon thousands of shells 
were piled here along the roadside. They 
spread over acres of ground, covered by 
camouflaged tarpaulin; and to this place 
a narrow-gauge railroad ran straight up 
from the main lines of transportation, its 
long strings of low flat cars drawn b 
petrol engines which gave forth no tell- 
tale steam, no telltale puffing noise, no 
tellrale sparks or firebox glow. It was all 
so orderly and precise, and so effectively 
managed, even there in the darkness, this 
ceaseless feeding of the insatiable appetite 
of battle, that once more wondering in- 
credulity came upon us, and we asked the 
Major if he could make it all seem true. 
This was like a stupendous, well-ordered, 
legitimate public enterprise of some sort, 
and it did not seem possible that it had for 
its sole object the killing of millions of 
human beings! 

“Well, that isn’t its object, except in- 
cidentally,” returned the Major, in the 
slow drawl which was so much a delight 
to the ear. "It's a show-down between 
two systems of government that can't 
stay in the same world—autocracy and 
democracy—and, before we quit, either 
the autocracy or the democracy must be 
killed. It's the autocracy we fellows are 
willing to lay down our lives to defeat. 
It’s the autocracy we hate. We have 
nothing against poor Fritz. The German 
soldier can't help what he's doing, any 
more than we, individually, whether vol- 
des or drafted, can help what we're 

oing.” 

“Yes, but you are responsible for the 
spirit in which you'te doing it," was the 
answer to that popular charitable view- 
pins the viewpoint of b demie ***Poor 

ntz,’ as you call him, doesn't take your 
fine, high-minded stand. He's inspired b 
a carefully trained hatred of you, individ. 
ually, and he has a fierce enjoyment of a 
brutality which you cannot comprehend. 
You've been in a backwoods training 
aa ever since you came to France." 

es. 

" You'll probably have a different im- 
pression of ‘poor Fritz’ before you get 
through," he was told, and we realized 
that the best way to convince him was to 
let him wait and find it out. 

H^» we known how ghastly and how 
soon was to be his awakening to the 
actual character of “poor Fritz" we 
should have had no further interest in the 
mystery of that wonderful night drive. 
€ had been in the dermal” districts; 
we had been quite close indeed to the 
despicable things “poor Fritz" had done, 
we had inquired into them, and had been 
appalled by the joy he had taken in his 
wanton ferocity, and we had gained an 
everlasting sadness; but these things shall 
not be set down here, for there seems to be 
4 strange callousness in America concern- 
ing them. One of the most discouraging 
things encountered by the American re- 
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Now a Cosy Bedroom— 
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us Also a Billiard Room 
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See why the 
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SOMETHING. It May 
Bring Wealth. Send 
Postal for Free Book. 
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Washington, B. €. 
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LOCKPORT 


Bhendable Board 


E goes into any dusty, use- 


transformed into one or more 
attractive bedrooms, or billiard 
room, "den," workshop, play- 
room, “gym,” or servant's room. 

Better yet, let him go right through 
your house. Let him make your ugly, 
cracked walls and ceilings new and 
beautiful —once and for all. 

Upsonizing is easy and quick. Your 
carpenter can do the work without muss 
None of the irritations and 
delays that always follow plastering! 

Upson Board is not like some boards 
you know,—soft and spongy. 
nearly twice as AM 


Get your sample of Upson 
LITTLE difference in 


price does nol measure the 


We will also send you a valuable book 
on Interior Decoration, and booklet on 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
Fiber Board Authorities 
Lockport, N. Y. 
FOR DEALERS: A new, 
live, co-operative-sales cam. 
paign that will give you 
quick turn-over and sub- 
stantial profits. To your 


bargains in many states. F, 


‘ewer coats of paint, 
and—being free from wax—the paint 


e in America 


Prestol—it is 


It is 
as any other pulp 


Now It’s Upsonized Like This 
We took the carpenter's advice and 
now have a room that is 


ALWAYS Beautiful 


Board. 
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Send me painted Upson Board 
sample, Interior Decoration book, 
and these booklets | have checked: 


[ ] Carpenter; [1 Store; 
[ ] Architect; 
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LOOK FOR THE BLUE CENTER 
try. Hilltops, lake ores, 


A R M S ocean fronts. Stock, tools 


and crops often Included to settle quickly, Write 
nearest office for complete Lilustrated Catalogue of 
A. STROUT FARM AGENOY, 
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For that New Baby 


Save the cost of separate Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pen. 
For the cost of a good crib alone you can buy the 
ECONOMICAL 


KipbiE-Ko 


A 


OP 


PLAY-PEN 


A safe, comfortable place for baby 
night-time and nap-time—indoors and 


boon to mother and baby 


Folds instantly enclosing springs and mattress to carry anywhere, 


Write for folder and 10-day trial offer. 


Please send dealer's name, 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 4 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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' TAKE TEN LESSONS 
—THEN DECIDE 


you hear a great deal nowadays about how spe- 
cial training has put men into high positions. 


But do you realize what training will do for you? 
Other men have utilized their spare time in prepar- 
ing for the work they want todo. The American 
School can train you for the very position that 
you're dreaming about. 


MONEY REFUNDED 


You can take ten lessons in any course offered 
by the American School with the distinct under- 
standing that if, after you have completed the ten 
lessons, you are not convinced that this training is 

oing to put ic in a high position, every cent you 
fave paid will be refunded. 


YOU CAN MAKE GOOD 


Marking the coupon will bring you worth-while 
facts. It will bring you testimonials from other 
ambitious men, some of them near you, who have 
won success through American School training. 
Prove your ambition by marking an "X" on the 
coupon and mailing it today. 
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Dept. @-1056 Chicago, U. 8. A. 


Explain how I cán qualify for the position checked. 
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garish days when patterns 
held sway in decorating walls and ceil- 
ings are gone. Today good (aste demands 
quiet, even tones in interior decoration. 
Now, walls and ceilings are proj 
erly regarded as the background for the 
home's decorative scheme and good taste 
demands that they stay in the background. 
This is accomplished by the use of 
Liquid Velvet—the washable flat wall 
enamel To see a room finished in a 
quiet, even tone of Liquid Velvet, for- 
ever cures one of the antiquated desire 
for patterns. Liquid Velvet comes in 
attractive tints and white—and just the 
shade you desire can be readily secured. 
Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel that 
dries withoutlustre. Liquid Velvet walls 
and ceilings may be washed repeatedly. 
Write for Booklet and Color Chart. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH Co. 
205 Washin Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 
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turning from France is the number of 
people who take him aside and inquire, 
quite confidentially: 

"Now about these atrocity stories: 
Are they really true?" 

That this question should be so general, 
in spite of the testimony of so many rep- 
utable witnesses, argues one of two things: 
either that the insidious propaganda 
spread by our vast army of enemy citizens 
has been able to discredit these terrible 
truths, or that the average American is 
human, and cannot comprehend, nor 
therefore believe, the proved bestiality 
of the Boche. So let’s drive on. 


E DESCENDED now into a road 

so hemmed in by embankments and 
underbrush that it was almost impossible 
to keep out of the ditches, so we lit one 
smoky little oil lamp on the front of the 
car, and trained it low so that its feeble 
glimmer should illumine the path of the 
right front wheel, and should, moreover, 
protect us against a chance encounter 
with the silent trucks. Inspired by this 
vast aid, our driver excelled himself in 
fancy speed until, out of the darkness, 
there came a voice, a harsh voice, a good, 
crisp American voice, and it said: 

“Put out that light!" 

“All right,” returned the Major cheer- 
fully, protruding his head from the car, 
whereupon, while the driver sprang out to 
pue out the light, the sentry saluted and 
said: 

“Oh! Good evening, Major.” 

* Good evening, Billy," and the Major 
returned the salute. "Anything doing?" 

“A stray shell came over a while ago, 
an over-range shell, they think, sir, and 
killed two horses." 

“Te did?" The Major was very much 
concerned. ‘‘Were they riding horses or 
draft horses?" 

“A pair of big grays,” and tlie sentry's 
voice was not harsh. He, too, spoke with 
a drawl. Then he laughed. 

“Sergeant Taylor lost two suspender 
buttons and a shoe heel getting away from 
there." 

We were at the edge of a village now, if 
it could be called a village, where not one 
whole house was left standing, where 
official headquarters were in the corners 
of houses in which possibly one room had 
been left more or less intact, and where 
an occasional single window, daubed with 
blue paint or covered with blue paper or 
cloth, glowered eerily in the darkness. For 
all the rest, the houses were mere heaps of 
stone and brick, or were filling for shell 
pits in the twisty streets, which were so 
narrow that there was not room for two 
carriages to pass. Where gardens had 
flourished on fertile soil was now a litter of 
crushed stone and barbed wire and frag- 
ments of shell, and poisonous chemicals 
which will destroy fertility for years to 
come Sodom and Gomorrah, Tyre and 
Sidon, Herculaneum and Pompeii, were 
not more thoroughly obliterated than this 
village, representative of hundreds to-day 
in northern France! 

But this was not an atrocity, as modern 
terms go; it was merely war, and only 
atrocious in the degree that war itself is 
an atrocity. The tales of what happened 
to the villagers during the time the Ger- 
mans occupied this village, and of the 
things the Germans did at the time they 
were forced to evacuate it, they are a dif- 


History has repeated itself. Anew con- 
tract has recently been awarded this 
company to fill the navy’s renewable 
fuse requirements for another year. 


As compared with the cost 
of Non-Renewable Fuses, 
the government has saved 
as high as $76,480.00 ona 
single delivery to one navy 
yard. 
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litmus test paper in his mouth for afew 
seconds. Removing it, he sees the blue paper 
turn pink before his eyes—the unfailing 
sign of " Acid- Mouth." 
With an effort, he pulls his eyes away 
from the telltale test paper and they stray 
over and note the shrunken cheeks of a 
i toothless old man. This picture recites the 
history of neglected teeth. 

When the bits of food which lodge be- 
tween your teeth and under the gums dis- 
solve and break up in the constant warmth 
and moisture, a condition the dental scien- 
tists call “Hyperacidity” or “Acid-Mouth” 
is formed. ‘This reacts against the hard 
enamel of your teeth and, in the course of 
time, actually eats it away. 

Once the acid penetrates the protecting 
enamel, the soft dentine within becomes ex- 
posed and tooth decay becomes so rapid that 
it soon becomes useless to treat the tooth. 


i 
| HIS young man, half jokingly, puts a 
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Pebeco Tooth Paste is for sale by all druggists 


Made by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 158 William Street, New York 


Under sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 


If You Have Acid-Mouth’ 
Your Teeth are Sure to Go 
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Pebeco has been made 
in New York City since 
1903. Every share of 
Lehn & Fink stock and 
every dollar's worth of 
bonds are owned by 
American citizens. 


This is, in brief, what authorities claim 
is the cause of more than 95% of all tooth 
troubles. 


To effectively counteract the effects of 
"Acid-Mouth," Pebeco Tooth Paste has 
been compounded. Regular, consistent use, 
twice a day, is decidedly effective in pre- 
venting tooth decay, and in retarding de- 
cay where already started. Pebecocleanses 
the mouth, sweetens the breath, and bright- 
ens the teeth. 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND 
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If you wish to make sure whether you 
have "Acid-Mouth," send for a set of free 
test papers. These are litmus papers—the 
standard laboratory test papers for deter- 
mining the presence of acid. If one turns 
pink when moistened in your mouth an 
acid condition exists. Brush your teeth 
with Pebeco and make the paper test again. 
Note that acid condition is absent after 
Pebeco has been used. 
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to-fit, nails, glass, hardware, lath, pluster—the 


complete house. A complete 5-room bungalow 
$473. Send stamps for the big book “Aladdin 
Homes," showing over 100 pictures and plans 


of homes from $210 to $8,000. Send stamps 
for your copy No. 190 today 


The Aladdin Co. 


669 Aladdin Ave. Bay City, Mich. 


geadi Cut House, 


Build this 


| ferent matter; but they have been told, 
and they will be told a hundred years 
| hence, to the horror of civilized humanity, 
and they will scarcely be believed then, as 
they can scarcely be believed now— 
though, God help us all, they are true! 
Through the village and into a copse of 
woods where no branches spread above 
the blackened and splintered trunks; and 
here, in a long, low hut, the lower slant of 
its roof but little higher than a man’s head, 
we met the Major’s men, mingled with an 
equal number of French soldiers. It was 
the canteen, lit dimly by six flickering 
lamps, filled with smoke and the clatter of 
many voices, and like a scene from Dan- 
te’s faterne: with its shifting figures and its 
one bright spot of color, the red-hot stove. 
Since no unofficial American ever visits 
a camp without being encouraged in the 
national habit of speech-making, a ros- 
trum was made from a table, and the deed 
was done, with the American boys (how 
they loathe to be called ‘“‘Sammies”) in 
cordial charity to whatever was said, and 
the Frenchmen politely silent and won- 
dering why the Americans laughed when 
they laughed and applauded when they 
applauded; then down off the table and 
among the best and cleanest and most 
wholesome lot of young men in the world 
for a visit, and to answer a thousand 
eager questions about .“‘back home," 
while in the other corner, by the candy 
counter, more American soldiers were 
clustered thick as bees, enjoying the rare 
privilege of talking about dancing and 
other helpful frivolities with a regular 
American young woman in a blue hat! 
The boys were asked about their atti- 
tude to the Boche, and expressed only 
an attitude toward the Kaiser. They 
were eager to go into the battle, eager to 
win the war, and they were fighting for a 
reat moral principle! They’d kill poor 
Pri over there in the trenches as rapidly 
and as enthusiastically and as thoroughly 
as possible, but in the meantime these 
healthy, strong, good-natured young men 
| had no personal animosity toward the in- 
dividual Boche. That was then; and they 
were an accurate echo of their jaunty 


this cheerful place, and possessed the 
miraculous gift of being on intimately 
friendly terms with his men while still pre- 
serving perfect discipline and command. 
As one big “husky” put it, expressing the 
sentiment of the regiment: 

“TIl go to hell with that guy, and stay 
as long as he does!" 

The last we saw of the boyish command- 
er he was bidding us a laughing good-by 
on the running-board of our car, and turn- 
ing us over to our speeding demon of the 
night. He was one of those who, in our 
few meetings, had placed himself in that 
sad list of friends met briefly, never to be 
seen again and never to be forgotten. 


"THREE days later we saw one of the 
boys from the camp swinging along 
the street of a beautiful, half-destroyed 
city, with set gaze and tensed jaw. We 
stopped him and asked about the Major, 
asked lightly and laughingly, for it was 
lightly and laughingly that he still dwelt 
in our memories. We shall never forget 
the shocked look on the soldier’s face. 
“You haven’t heard?” he said. And 
then, with his features convulsed, he told 
, us what had happened to the Major. He 


Major. He was the big human keynote of 


Me 
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AT more corn bread. You know that’s 
the surest, most satisfactory way of sav- 
ing wheat — the big job for all of us. 


Corn bread is simply. delicious — made right 
in the good old Southern way. Cooking 
transforms corn meal into a delightful food. 


And cooking makes tobacco taste much more 
delicious. Burley tobacco—toasted—is used 
for Lucky Strike Cigarette. It’s toasted. 


EHI ; 
pi 


HIM 
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had been caught by a German patrol 


z group, and with a savagery inconceivable 
they had mutilated him so horribly that 

: ' his days of usefulness were ended forever 

x ` —and they had laughed! To kill him or to 

O U £s ay _ | have made him prisoner would have been 


^ - : | warfare, but this fiendish thing could have 

CA R 0 í REOR no purpose but the infliction of torture! 

^ AS i E He could not walk, he could not crawl, he 

FE 3 could not even die, but for eight hours 

ON’ T just “‘paint’’ your car with a re-named writhed there in agony. In the morning 

` carriage paint. Get the original and gen- some of his own men found their Major, 
4 uine auto enamel, Effecto, the high-luster, ^ just where he had been left. They brought 


him back, and that whole camp, boys of 
a Southern regiment, went on their knees, 
and, with the tears streaming down their 
faces, swore to fight, till their last breath, 


quick-drying, easy-working, self-leveling and long- 
lasting automobile finish — more durable than the 
+ finish most motor car makers put on new cars. 


E seven ‘tfec to POR AME the devils who had done this thing. 
| suAPPY DRESSING Atrocities" will amount to something 
Hg ORNAMREL JUUTO:.-.- ue | when they happen to your own sons or 
a. COE ORS FINLSEHLE, VARNISH brothers, fathers, sweethearts or friends. 
| _ The war-time economy of keeping your old car and using | No need to ask that stern soldier now 
v | Effecto is becoming more popular every day. A few hours | what he thinks of "poor Fritz. We 
| of your time, plus two or three dollars for Effecto, com- | know. He has learned the lesson which 
pletely transform an old car into a new one. A coat or every American soldier will learn, the 
two of Effecto makes an old car more worth keeping and | lesson which the American public will 


at the same time increases its selling value from $50 to $100. 
Keepa can of the Black handy for touching-up rusty 
spots on fenders and chassis, Effecto Top and Seat Dressing 
renews and waterproofs old upholstery and tops of all kinds. 
e M TAA A pu Diale JOHN R. MOTT, the great Y. M. C. A. 
amt iain 0 Commrigh hese nde, Dario. ia ma MEE MORE HON Ae MY 
ee a aR . is boy in France. It is an article 
Get the Original and Genuine Auto ENAMEL which every mother and father of an 
ES 5 at American soldier ought to read. 
Bruce Barton will have a fine article 
on Mott himself. 


learn. He has learned to hate! 
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When We Went 
Home to Bury Joe 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES |, | ^"^^" 


the cheeks of young and old, rich and 
oor, and felt again the Spirit of Hills- 
bord which is the spirit of all small towns. 


BIG SIDE MONEY Some of us older fellows walked back 


from the cemetery. We stopped on the 


For Any Store or Theatre | bridge by the spring branch and dropped 
New Cut Rates on Butter-Kist Corn Poppers | Stones into the pool below, as we had done 
$600 to $3000 CLEAR profits per yearis conserv- | ON long ago holidays. ^ WoW 
ative estimate “The city is all right to live in,” said 


oramount Ma the judge, “but the country is the place 


machine will 
make based on to die.” 


ed records, 


in op- We crested the hill which overlooks the 
eration. This lot » » 
of unbeatable bar- town and, the beam being dimmed, I saw, 


gains, refinished 
and rebuilt, guar- 
anteed like new 
—now offered at 
prices we can't 
print. Write us 
quick. 

These machines 
sacrificed by 


through the mote, the Spirit of Hillsboro. 
The shabbiness and the littleness dis- 
appeared, and in their place were bright- 
ness and beauty. Meanness and narrow- 
ness, envy and malice and gossip dwindled 
and disappeared. In their place were 


9f business. ` 
Pay From revealed charity, brotherly love, the wil 
4 Pi bes ol and the courage to sacrifice each for the 


other. The spirit was that of the democ- 
racy of an earlier America, founded upon 
simple faith, each in the other and in God, 
and with that spirit comes contentment, 
and love, and peace—a little drop of the 


Would Your Wife and Child makea pop cora, bigger jali 


° and Butter-Kist is, 
Get Out of This? oriz pap eero Ee 


i as jow as 97c a day out 
Here's the only anti-skid or traction chain they can Of Butter-Kist sales. 


use without jacking up or moving car—as rasy, quick Human-like motion of machine makes people 
and sure a grip in a hub-deep hole as on garage floor. stop and look, coaxing fragrance makes them 


2 bay. Draws crowds from blocks around, builds Peace that passeth all understanding. 
ne trad entire business, * s M 
Easyon Chains wastespacea veritablegold mine. Occupies only And I saw that the Spirit of Hillsboro 


“Gu Lire Mup Hooks—Ribg lıke Bane Times” 26 by 32inches. Beautifies any store or theatre. 
Half the bulk and weight—just so you will carry Write Quick! This lotis going like wild- 


them. Easy, quick to put on—just so you Will use them. fire. Don’t risk delay—don’t lose $2 to $10 nA 


was the same I had known as a child, be- 
fore the cynicism, the coldness, the sek 


; ily—write fita, UG $us A 
Halt h pelos- fost so vou will bay thami: proms dalin wie cher aod ton aes ead fishness of cities changed my vision, an 
Write for TRER Booklat state your line of business. knew again that the United States is the 
Dealers: Write for Proposition PROFIT MACHINE EXCHANGE réatest nation in the world Sad Ohio the 
WOODWORTH MFG. CORP. Dept. 13, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago | & 2 WOE? d Hillsboro 
2056 Whirlpool St. Nlagara Falls, N. Y. Distributors of Money-Making Equipment for | (y) | greatest state in the Union, and Hills 


————sseas——ÓM9 | the best and most beautiful city in Ohio. 
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An industry that is saving 
millions out of waste 


y HERE was a time when the steer was handled solely 
The development of / for its edible meat, its hide, and its tallow. 


by Ps poe 2 od The remainder of the animal, in weight totaling many 
of about a hundred N millions of pounds annually, was thrown away—a sheer 


and fifty million dol- LA waste. 


ps jade PN ) Nen (/ } Today virtually all of this former waste is utilized. Over 
York’s six million JF JA 250 ‘articles are now contributed by the steer to human 
people supplied with f^ /l needs, and a larger proportion of the animal is saved for 
meat for six months. a 7 || human food. 
A Es SS * k k * 
At the time of writing, Swift & Company has to get 
about $125 for the dressed meat from an average beef 
animal in order to break even. 


But if the old order of waste prevailed today and only 
the hide and tallow were saved, Swift & Company, to 
break even, would need to get about $135, or to pay the 
producer less for his cattle. 


This is a saving of about ten dollars per animal—a sav- 
ing which, when multiplied by the total number of cattle 
dressed annually by Swift & Company, over two million, 
amounts to more than twenty million dollars yearly, and 
this saving results in higher cattle prices and lower meat 
prices. 

If applied to the entire number of cattle dressed annu- ~> 
ally in America, approximately fifteen million, this saving : 
would amount to about one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars annually. 

* * * 

The real development of by-products came with the de- 

velopment of the larger packing organizations. 


Success was attained not easily, but by patient effort, by 
exhaustive experiment, by intense specialization. It has 
been a big job and has called for big methods—a job far 
beyond the resources of the old, unorganized system of 
local meat dressing. 


Not only are by-products saved but their value has been 
increased through better handling of hides, fats, and other 
edible portions of the steer. 


Swift & Company is glad to have had a part in this de- 
velopment. It is an achievement of thrift—an achievement 
that has made possible today lower meat prices to the con- 
sumer and higher prices to the producer of cattle. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with 
more than 20,000 stockholders 
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How Would 
YOU Like an Income? 


You can have extra funds coming 
in regularly in addition to the 
you earn. You can secure 
this by a simple, fascinating and 
profitable method. 

This income may be gradually in- 
creased so that in later years you 
will become financially independent. 
You can accomplish this by invest- 
ing small sums scientifically. 

Write 


money 


today for our interesting 
booklet, A-9, explaining The Ten 
Payment Plan of acquiring sound 


investments netting large returns. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


embers 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
Ls 


1000 C238: 


Form Letters 
Ruled Forms 
Bulletins 
Price Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


Manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, you can print 
from 20 to 1000 copies of any 
hand-written or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly, with a 


R9T9 DUPLICATOR 


Prints on any size, weight or 
B. kind of paper from a 3 x 5 
` inch ruled index card to n 
multi page 84g x 16 inch 
booklet 
Sent on free tria] with com- 
plete equipment for hand- 
written, typewritten and 
ruled work 
Write for 
factory 
price and 


One Model ' The — Ca. 
eos a ence. m 


Securities for Safety 
IowaFirst Farm Mortgage 


TT TRUHRHPRRR TEUER ILE NC 


m 


and 
Tax Free Municipal Bonds 


are unaffected by changing conditions. 
Farms and cities of the premier agricultural 
state of the Union are the basis of security. 


nmm 


For the investment of surplus funds or sav- 
ings these bonds combine absolute safety 
of principal, dependable income and ready 
marketa ility. 


Denominations 


$50—$100—$500—$1000 


Partial Payments if Desired 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Iowa Investments No 146. 


Bankers Mortgage Company 
Capital $2,000,020 
Des Moines Iowa 
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THE FAMILY S MONEY 


RACTICALLY half the running ex- 

penses of the average American home 

to-day is devoted to the purchase 
of food. Where the salary is small, the 
proportion devoted to buying food has 
risen to more than fifty per cent. Prices 
have become so high that the average 
American family faces the problem of how 
to make their “food money" purchase 
enough to keep body and soul together. 

Though rising prices have contributed 
to the distress, is that the ignorance 
of the average man and woman on the 
subject of food has had a great deal to do 
with this inability “to get along." People 
have not learned which foods will furnish, 
at a much lower cost, the same values to 
be obtained from: more expensive raw ma- 
terials. If a man paying rent for a hand- 
some office discovered that he could do just 
as much business in a more modest one, 
where the rent would be just half, you can 
be certain that he would move in a hurry. 
In the same way, instead of buying the ex- 
pensive foods, people must discover and 
use those which will “do the same amount 
of business" for them at a much less cost. 

For example, pork from the shoulder of 
the fore quarter is just as nutritious as 
that from the hind quarter, while it is also 
eight cents a pound cheaper. One pound 
of cottage cheese at fifteen cents will give 
exactly as much nourishment as a pound 
| of sirloin steak at forty cents. Three 
pounds of potatoes at nine cents will do us 
as much good as a pound and a half of beef 
that costs sixty-six cents. 

Many Americans use very little fish. 
Yet compare the cost of fish with the cost 
of meat and see which is cheaper. I know 
a family of four who decided recently to 
eat fish in place of meat every day for a 
week to see how it affected their food costs. 
The fish bill proved to be a few cents more 
than three dollars; whereas the meat bill 
had been more than seven dollars the 
week previous. Any family that will 
sometimes eat porgies, flounders, sea bass, 
whiting, codfish, and mackerel instead of 
always having beef, veal, bacon, lamb, and 
chicken, will discover that it can save sev- 
eral dollars a week and not suffer in health 
either. Eating fish even three times a week, 
instead of meat, will cut down the food 
bill, as you will find if you try it. 


MILK is the cheapest and one of the 
best of all animal foods. Ask the av- 
erage man or woman if he or she drinks 
milk, and the answer will be: “Milk is for 
babies.” Then, instead of paying fourteen 
cents for a quart of milk, they will rush to 
the butcher shop and pav forty cents for a 
pound of meat, although the quart of milk 


will give them as much nourishment as 
three quarters of a pound of meat, or as 


How to Cut Down Your 
Food Bill = | 


By Grace Schermerhorn 
Director of Cooking of the New York City Public Schools 


nine eggs at the rate of three cents an egg. 

Milk contains, among other things, 
large quantities of lime, and it is this lime 
which builds bones and helps keep the 
body in good condition. One cup "a ink 
is as good for you as two ounces of meat. 
Grown-ups should drink at least a pint of 
milk every day, and children should have 
fully a quart. Physicians say that the 
milk drinkers outlive the meat eaters by 
at least ten years. 

Then there are the dehydrated foods. 
Many people declare to-day that dehy- 
drated foods will solve the high cost of liv- 
ing. By removing the water from these 
foodstuffs, their bulk is greatly reduced, 
and transportation and shipment are 
made much easier and cheaper, as thereis no 
need of their being iced. With these costs 
eliminated, vegetables such as onions, 
turnips, beets, cauliflower, and spinach, and 
such fruits as strawberries, apples, grapes, 
peaches, and pears, are much cheaper 
than when in the fresh state. Yet, when 
put back into water and prepared for table 
it will be found that practically all the nu- 
triment and food values have*been re- 
tained. 


EXT to knowing what to buy comes 

the problem of knowing how and 
where to buy. Many persons are at- 
tracted by foods which “look nice" in the 
store or market; and so, allowing their eye 
to delude them, they purchase things 
which they cannot afford. 

Even though it is possible to turn “‘left- 
overs" into palatable dishes, this ability 
is no excuse for overbuying. Everyone 
who purchases perishable food should 
know exactly what quantity is necessary, 


and no more than that amount should be , 


purchased. Sometimes things are perish- 
able or cannot be turned into a “left- 
over" dish, and then it is exactly as if the 
money had been thrown out of the window. 

The explanation of overbuyin is, of 
course, that people do not realize how lit- 
tle food the human being really needs. 
One and a quarter pounds of bread, or one 
pound of oatmeal or cornmeal; two ounces 
of butter and two ounces of sugar; two 
ounces of poultry, fish, eggs, or meat, or 
three pints of milk, and one and a quarter 
pounds of fruit or vegetables is a daily 
ration which will maintain the weight of a 
man, even though he 4s doing hard physi- 
cal work. Study these amounts, arrived 
at through constant experiment, and see 
if you don’t think your family might eat a 
little less without doing themselves any 
harm. 

In this connection 1 might also add that 
people are beginning. o realize that to i 
low children to eat ‘\between meals" 
not only expensive bug harmful. A fiend 
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Men to Discover America 


A Statement by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 


ANY of the résources of our country lie undiscovered and 
undeveloped. In these days.of great needs and great deeds 
men are wanted—men of ability, initiative, and imagination— 
to. discover these resources and put them at the Nation's service. 


Undeveloped Resources 

The undeveloped resources to which | partic- 
ularly refer are those with which I am most 
familiar through the activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—metals and mincrals 
which we require in large quantities, which exist 
in large quantities in this country, and which, in 
spite of this, are largely imported from abroad. 


What They Are 


We must have chrome, manganese and pyrite. 
Our chrome comes mostly from South Africa 
and New Caledonia; our manganese from 
Brazil; our pyrites from Spain. To produce 
some two million tons of these and other im- 
ported minerals from domestic sources will 
release from three to four hundred thousand 
tons of shipping for military use. 


Where They Are ^ 


Will you save ships for the transporting and 
feeding of our armies by discovering and de- 
veloping our own deposits of these minerals? 
They are to be found in the following localities 


The Hercules Powder Co. welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to put before you this statement by Sec- 
retary Lane. Thelatent resourcesof our country 
to which he refers fall within the field of a 
great national industry—the mining of metals 
and minerals—with which we are very closely 


in the United States, which are tributary to a 
«possible market. 


PYRITES 


South Carolina 
New England States 
Minnesota 

South Dakota 
Colorado 


MANGANESE ORE 
Montana Tennessee 
Nevada Oklahoma 
Virginia Wyoming 
Arizona New Mexico 
Oregon Utah 
California Idaho 
Arkansas Washington 
Georgia 


CHROME ORE 
California Oregon Pennsylvania 


Wyoming Georgia Maryland 
North Carolina 


Virginia 
New York 
Georgie 
Alabama 
Wisconsin 
Missouri Ilinois 
‘Tennessee Indiana 
Pennsylvania Ohio 


MANGANIFEROUS 
IRON ORE 


Minnesota New Mexico 
Colorado Nevada 


One man in Georgia last year developed five 
pyrites mines without a cent of subsidy from 
the Government: and he was a manufacturer, 
not a miner. Many others can do likewise if 
they will. 

We are discovering that many minerals we 
need we have in the United States. But we 
have hardlv begun to develop these minor 
resources. Let us get at it in carnest. 


Lhe 


Secretary of the Interior, 


allied. A large part of the explosives which we 
make are used by the miners of the country— 
men to whose initial energy the United States 
owes vital factors in the present crisis, its ships, 
its motors, its tanks, its cannon; in fact all its 
implements of active warfare. 


HERCULES POWDER, Co. 


Memphis 


New York 


Hazleton, Pa. 
Joplin 


Chicago 
Denver 


NR Lr. agree Teo Bem ote n 


Pittsburg. Kan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


St. Louis 
Wilmington, Del. 


Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 
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“You Have It in You” 


F YOU like to draw, you have it in you to become a great cartoonist. 

There are opportunities every day in newspaper illustrating. Your 
salary will depend entirely upon how hard you work and how completely 
you have learned from the experience of others. Several of the Advisers 
on the Staff of the Federal School of Applied Cartooning make more 
than $100 a day. In this field there are just as many opportunities 
for women as for men. - 


The Federal Course gives you the benefit of the experience of 
America's 31 greatest cartoonists. You study from the experience of 
McCutcheon of the Chicago Tribune; Briggs, the originator of “When 
a Feller Needs a Friend" and *Skinnay;" Herb Johnson of the Satur- 
day Evening Post; Sid Smith, the creator of “Doc Yak,” and the 27 
other leaders. 


“A Road to Bigger Things” Free 


We have prepared a book showing studio pictures of these great 
cartoonists. It tells how they took advantage of their opportunities 
and describes the Federal Course in detail. We will send this to you 
for 6 cents in stamps if you will write us at once. Don’t put this mat- 
ter off just because it is summer. Now is the time to make your plans. 


Simply write, “Please send by return mail your booklet ‘A Road 
to Bigger Things’” and address your letter to 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
895 Federal Schools Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Short-Story Writin 
A 


g 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short Story taught by 
r. J. Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott's. 
"rs i Mint oe batare * 
t ne Atlantic Moi are H. | 
C. S. folks. Our Sadani: are 
selling right along to leading 
magazines, from the Atlantic 
down. One busy wife and mother 
| is averaging over $75 a week 
from photo-play writing alone. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Prevent loss at the laundry. They are neat and dura- 
ble. lade in many styles in fast colors of Red, Blue, 
Black, Navy, Yellow or Green. 

U.S. CAN. 


Also course in Journalism, Versifi- 3 doz....$ .85 $1.00 
cation, etc. No institution ls better Your full name for) 8 doz: ::: 1:28 1.50 
for successful au- (12 doz.... 2.00 2.25 


equip to train 
thorship, 180-Page Catalogue Free. | 
Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein Samples of various styles sent free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 


ay 8 South Chestnut St. South Norwalk, Conn. d 


| John Smith | James Dunn | d 


HIS large, old-established bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System invites deposits by mail from all parts of 


the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, private and con- 


venient. Send TODAY for free copy of booklet “S.” 
THE CITIZENS SAXINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS: E 


was telling me the other day that up to a 
few months ago she had always allowed 
her children to eat whatever they wanted 
between their meals. Now, however, she 
has eliminated a greater part of the jams, 
cookies, and other sweets, and she says 
that, in addition to decreasing the size of 
her grocer's bill by two or three dollars, 
her children are healthier than under the 
old foolishly indulgent program. 

As for knowing “where” to buy, there 
are certain kinds of stores that people 
should avoid. One is the store that carries 
what is known as a “fancy” stock and ca- 
ters to the very wealthy trade. Some peo- 
ple find satisfaction in trading at the store 
where the "best people" buy their pro- 
visions. Such satisfaction, however, may 
be pretty costly. The man who pays an 
exorbitant rent, and invests thousands of 
dollars in elaborate fixtures, is practically 
forced to charge more for his goods. Peo- 
ple of limited means cannot afford to pay 
these prices and should look up the smaller 
shops, only making sure that they are 
clean, sanitary, and that the food sold in 
them is of good quality, even though it 
may not be of the “fancy” grade. Encour- 
age thecustom of carrying your purchases 
home yourself. It will help your grocer or 
butcher to sell more cheaply, because he 
can save the cost of horse and wagon 
and delivery boy. 

Go in person and do your buying. If 
you don't, you are really buying “sight 
unseen." You don't know what quality 
you are getting. 

Often you forget to say what price but- 
ter you want, and so get the most expen- 
sive, or the kind on which the grocer can 
make the most profit. Unless you have a 


scale in the house— something everyone 
should have, by the way—you dont 
know whether you are getting full weight. 
All these points, involving extra expense, 
could be avoided if you took your market 
basket in hand and saw exactly what you 
were buying. By looking around a bit, 
you might even had that butter at John- 
son’s is two cents cheaper than at 
Smithson’s and so keep those two cents in 
your own pocket. Do your marketing, 
pay cash, take things home yourself, and 
see whether or not, at the end of the 
month, you have saved money. 


WITH the prices of everything going 
sky-high, people must realize that 
every effort is necessary to make the family 
allowance go as far as possible. A menu pre- 
pared b Bod experts shows that ten or 
eleven dollars a week can buy, for a man. 
woman, and three growing children, only 


| | twenty quarti of bottled milk and four 
Oo 


| quarts of milk in bulk for cooking, two 
pounds of flank steak, one pound of Amen- 
can cheese, one-half pound peanut butter, 
one pound of rice, one and a half pounds 
of cornmeal, four pounds of cereal, three 
and a half pounds of sugar, two pounds o 
flour, one-eighth pound of cornstarch, three 
fourthsof a cup of molasses, three pounds o 
beans, one-half pound of nuts, five pounds 
of haddock or flounder, two and a half 
unds of oleomargarine, twelve loaves M 
fead, six pounds of fresh vegetables an 
| four pounds of canned vegetables, h" 
bananas, and five eggs. 
| To my mind, this menu proves that the 
problem to-day is no longer one of © 
| taining luxuries. It has come right down 
| to the necessities of life. 
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- qs just right for linoleum | 
In the powder form Bon Ami is ue 
miraculous on grimy linoleum! : 
Q Its spongy, soft miner absorbs the grease. 
It has just enough abrasive power to scrub. 
up the sticky dirt without grinding away — 
the painted surface benih as coarse, gritty - 
scouring-materials do. It has more soap in 
it than scounng:powdere have, and that, : 
helps, too. 


Behind Bon Ami's abundans white Sears : 

~ing-lather, your linoleum or congoleum — 

emerges so bright and fresh that your 

friends” say, a. see you 've put in new floor- 

covering.” 5 i a 

|. Made in Y Cake and Powder form. 
USE Han’ "scratched yet” 
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I guess Mitchell didn't miss it, anyway, for Peter's arms were 
around her as he picked her up and carried her down the stairs 


See “The Girl with the Leopard-skin Coat "—4 Love Story—Page 11 
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“Only a few minutes, Dolly, and my bath will be ready” 


HE bathing of a child is the most exacting test for any soap. The 
tender skin instantly detects the presence of free alkali or any other 
harsh material. 


It is this test multiplied several million fold that proves the mildness, purity and 
safety of Ivory Soap. Ivory is used in nurseries everywhere because it never has 
been known to cause the slightest irritation. 


To use Ivory Soap is to enjoy a delightful bath and toilet, with the added 


satisfaction of knowing that nothing in the lather is even remotely injurious to 


the skin. 


IVORY SOAP. . [E7] .. 993% PURE 
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When I Saw My Boy in France 


By John R. Mott 


General Secretary of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 


F MOTHERHOOD and its re- 
lation to war much has been 
said—and every true man 
echoes every word of it. It 
is not given to us men to know 

the depths of a woman's heart. We can 
only guess, from the lines that creep into 
their faces and the light that shines in 
their eyes, what is taking place in these 
days of trial and suspense. Bravely, pa- 
tiently, quietly, they go about their daily 
tasks; and if there is a man in America to 
whom these last few months have not 
` brought a deeper reverence for American 
womanhood, I pity that man. 

But the men of America, those beyond 
the fighting age, what hopes and appre- 
hensions battle in their breasts these days? 
What of the fathers whom 
our boys have left behind? 
n more than two million 
homes the man of the house 
opens the morning paper 
with hands that tremble a 
bit in apprehension. He 
makes his way to the office, 
or the store, or the field, and 
apparently goes about his 
work as usual. But always 
in the back of his mind is a 
lurking fear. The telegrams 
that used to be merely a 
part of the day’s routine, 
now have a sinister look. 

e comes to dread the sud- 
den summons of the tele- 
phone. 

I know them—the two 
million fathers of our sol- 
diers and sailors. I have 
*en the gray creep into 
their hair in these last months. If one 
Wish were granted to them, they would 
say: "Let us be with our boys for just a 
little while! We want to know that they 
are well; to see the conditions of their life; 
to spend even a few hours in conversa- 
tion with them." 

hat wish has been granted to me. In 
that respect I have been favored above 
most of the two million fathers of our sol- 
diers—for a few weeks ago I spent an 
evening with my boy in France. 

When this country entered the war he 
was in France as a Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
and, with the other secretaries of draft 
age, he had his choice of returning to this 
country or of enlisting with the American 
orces over there. Like most of the oth- 
ers, he chose to stay; and I had not seen 


him since he had changed the “Y” uni- 
form for that of a private in the ranks. 

Before I sailed I wrote him the probable 
date of my arrival; but there were delays 
in reaching the point where his regiment 
was stationed. He could not know ex- 
actly when I would arrive, and I could 
not tell him. Only, from day to day on 
my motor tour of inspection of the Ásso- 
ciation huts, I kept saying to myself: 
*"To-morrow—perhaps to-morrow I shall 
see my boy!” 

You who have seen the great canton- 
ments on this side of the water may need 
to revise your conceptions of a soldier’s 
home in France. No cantonments are 
erected behind the front line trenches. 
There is not lumber in France for one 


What Three Presidents Have Said 


About John R. Mott 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT: “John R. Mott is 
one of the men who have rendered the most 


consistently useful and disinterested service, not 
only to this nation, but to many other nations.” 


WILLIAM H. TAFT: “One of the great men 
of this generation.” 


WOODROW WILSON: “Certainly one of the 
most nobly useful men in the world.” 


thing; and, if there were, the building of 
a cantonment would only invite destruc- 
tion by enemy airmen. Our boys are bil- 
leted in the villages. Sometimes a hamlet 
which held five hundred men and women 
before the war, now has in addition a 
thousand soldiers. I saw a barn where 
eighty of our boys are quartered, and a 
chicken house which was the shelter for 
seven others! 

It was through villages like these that 
I passed on my tour of inspection; until 
finally, late one afternoon, I came to the 
Y hut near which I had expected to 
find my boy. Instead, there was a note 
from him telling me that he had been 
ordered to another place near the front 
line. It was growing dark, but we hurried 
on, only to be stopped by a sentry who 


told us that we should be under shell fire 
on that road and could not pass there. 

I began to fear that I should miss seeing 
him, after all. And he, too, as he told me 
afterward, had almost given up hope, as 
day after day went by and still I failed to 
arrive. But our car finally drew into the 
village where he was stationed; and every 
father who has a son over there will un- 
derstand with what impatience I jumped 
out and began my inquiries. 

When our motor entered the little town, 
my boy was in the “intelligence office,” 
an upper room overlooking the village 
street; and, attracted to the window by 
the sound of the machine, he caught sight 
of the red triangle which is the distin- 
guishing mark placed on all Y cars. 

“Its just a chance," he 
said to himself. “Father 
may, possibly be in that 
car!” And he took those 
stairs two at a time—if not 
three or four—and rushed 
up to the chauffeur. ... 
Well, you know how your 
boy would have felt if you 
had been a possible visitor. 

Just then I came hurry- 
ing out of the commanding 
ofhcer’s headquarters and 
there, in the muddy street 
of that little French town, 
we met—my boy and I. 

The lieutenant in charge 
was very kind to us. He 
gave John twenty-four 
hours’ leave; and all that eve- 
ning and far into the night, 
we sat and talked leiha 

I had been thinking, as I 
rode along, what I should say to him. I 
wanted to tell him about ‘the war as 
America sees and feels it. I had wondered 
whether, hating war as he always had, he 
could put his whole heart into the fight. 
I wanted to make sure that there was no 
lingering doubt in his mind that this war, 
and the winning of it, is for our genera- 
tion the one thing supremely worth while. 

But his first words told me that none of 
the things I had expected to say to him 
needed to be said. In his mind was only 
one thought: pride that he could play a 
part in the great common struggle; eager- 
ness to stay with it, to see it through. I 
heard no talk among the boys who are 
with my boy in France about the end of 
the war, only a fixed determination that 
it must not end until it is ended right. 
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* He told me what his detail had been for 
the preceding two days: He had been 
sent up into the branches of a pine tree 
overlooking the German lines, with orders 
to see everything, and to report every- 
thing. At first, he said, it seemed to him 
there was nothing to see—only broken 
and rolling country, with our trenches and 
the trenches of the enemy gashed across 
it; and back of the trenches a barren 
waste, with no sign of life or movement 
anywhere. But watching it hour after 
hour, he began to catch little evidences of 
the presence of human beings in the 
midst of that apparent emptiness; here a 
puff of smoke; there a flutter along the 
road; and over yonder a bird, mounting 
with a shrill cry, as if someone, or some- 
thing, close at hand had sent it up in 
alarm. It was wonderful, he said, what 
he could see when his eyes were really 
trained to it. There was no more fasci- 
nating game in the world.  ' 

Shrapnel had burst over his tree, as he 
clung there, straining his eyes to detect 
the hidden secrets of that waste expanse. 
Had he felt any fear up there, with the 
enemy's fire about him? I asked that 
question not only of him but of dozens of 
other boys whom I met in France. And I 
wish that every father of an American 
soldier could have been beside me to hear 
their answer, for, without exception, those 
sons of ours, fighting for us and for hu- 
manity, gave always the same reply. For 
themselces they had no apprehension. 
Their only concern was that the “folks at 
home” should not worry. 

“Tell them we're all right. Tell them 
not to worry. Tell them that we're going 
to make them proud of us.” 
` That is the message your boys asked me 
to bring to you. 


WV BEN I was back in America again, I 
wrote to the parents of every soldier 
in my boy's squad. And one night, a few 
days later, I was summoned from an im- 
portant conference because there was a 
man outside, they said, who insisted on 
seeing me. They fad tried to put him off, 
but he would not be denied, and when 
they told me his name, I understood why. 
I had seen his boy in France! 

I found him waiting in the hall, a rugged 
Irishman whose work had kept him 
through the day, so that he had to come 
at night. He had put on his Sunday 
clothes, his hair was slicked down, and 
he stood there a bit awkwardly, self- 
consciously, uncertain how to begin. 

“I’m glad you've come,” I said to him; 
“T want to tell you about your boy." 

The knotted hands stretched out in- 
stinctively in a little gesture of appeal. 
His eyes flooded; his voice struggled with 
the great lump in his throat and won 
through hoarsely: “How did he look?” he 
cried. “How did he look?” 

He told me that he had three sons in 
the war, and that he wished he had more 
over there. And I thought as we talked 
together: "Here is American fatherhood 
personified. In two million homes at this 
hour of the evening two million men 
stand, their workworn hands clutched 
tight, their hearts reaching out to those 
boys beyond the seas, or soon to go be- 
yond. And in every heart the same ques- 
tions: “ How does he look?” “Is he well?” 
“Is he happy?” “Is he safe?” “Does he 
want for anything?" 


I have something to say to you fathers 
in whose hearts those questions swell— 
something of comfort and of reassurance. 
In the first place, you want to know about 
the man cho has your boys' lives in his 
care; and I have seen him and talked with 
him. He is all that you could ask! The 
ideals of General Pershing are your ideals. 
He means that every boy in France shall 
be as safe, and as comfortable, and as well 
cared for, as the hard business of war will 
allow. The boys know his thought for 
them and there is not one of them who 
does not cheer at the mention of his name. 

Your boy is living a clean life in France. 
Do not let any man deceive you with ru- 
mors to the contrary. The American 
troops in our home cantonments are 
cleaner, physically and morally, than 
they were when they: were marshaled into 
the service. And the troops in France are 
cleaner than those in the cantonments— 
the cleanest, most wholesome army the 
world has ever seen. Step by step Gen- 
eral Pershing has pushed back the liquor 
sellers and the forces of evil from where 
the boys live; and decency and virtue are 
becoming the popular thing in the Ameri- 
can army—the easier, not the harder, path 
to travel for your boy. 


Yo cannot go with him to France. A 
wise provision of our War Department 
requires that only those whose service 
can be impersonal shall go with our boys 
to the other side. And so it pleases me to 
think that the Y. M. C. A.—the Y, as 
the boys call it—is doing for your boy the 
things which you would want to do if you 
were there. The Red Triangle huts are 
but branches of your home. The Y is being 
father and mother to your boy. 

In those little mud-covered villages, 
where the boys sleep in warehouses, sheds, 
cellars, hencoops and barns, there is of- 
ten no single spot where they can be 
warm and dry—until the Y hut comes. 
There is no place where a boy can write a 
letter—and no paper or ink. There is no 
store, no theatre, no library, no post-office, 
no motion picture show. 

Then, one day comes the Red Triangle 
hut. When it is cold a tight little Ameri- 
can stove throws out its rays of warmth. 
When darkness comes, the lighted win- 
dows send across the village a welcome 
that looks like home. In a corner a phono- 
graph grinds endlessly, day and night. If 
only you could see one of those over- 
worked phonographs, you would go down 
into your pockets for the price of a hun- 
dred of them and ransack your records for 
every one you could possibly spare. 

On tables around the room dozens of 
men are writing letters £o you. At other 
tables they are playing games. At night 
there are motion pictures; or perhaps a 
company of Broadway stars. A hundred 
of the biggest theatrical people, under the 
leadership of E. H. Sothern and Winthrop 
Ames, are giving their services to enter- 
tain the soldiers in the Y huts. 

Or it may be that your boys are listen- 
ing to a sermon by a great preacher, or a 
lecture by a university professor, or a 
talk by a big American business man, 
with something to tell the boys that will 
be helpful to them after the war. From 
sun-up until taps the Y huts are busy with 
help and, cheer and friendliness. 

Did you ever stop to think that this is 
the first war in which the Home has fol- 


lowed the soldier to the front? Do you 
realize that never before has the noble 
spirit of womanhood been allowed to make 
its influence felt in the daily lives of the 
fighting men? The Y is not only sending 
men to France—big men, who have made 
a success of great enterprises over here 
and are paying their own expenses—but 
it is sending women also—wholerome, 
cheerful, kindly, good to look upon— 
women like your wives and daughters. 

To them your boy comes at night, hun- 

for the sound of a woman's voice in a 
anguage he can understand. To them he 
brings the pictures of his mother, his wife, 
his sweetheart. And he shows them to 
these other good women, so tenderly, with 
a little smile of embarrassment, eager to 
tell someone what a wonderful mother he 
has, and what a wonderful girl "back 
there." When the history of this war is 
written, the story of those women will be 
one of the bright chapters in it. We need 
more of them—hundreds more—to be sis- 
ters and mothers to your boys. 

Then, at the end of the week comes 
Sunday. And in the Y hut, early in the 
morning, a Catholic priest says mass. An 
hour later, perhaps, a rabbi gathers the 
Jewish boys together. And, later still, 
there is a service for the Protestants. Re 
ligious differences seem trivial in the face 
of the grim realities of the battle front. 

A friend of mine, who lives in a little 
American village, told me recently of 
watching a father whose boy is at the 
front. The last few months have aged 
that man ten years. On Sunday morning. 
when the minister prayed for our boys in 
France, my friend could see that man's 
shoulders stiffen. He knew what thoughts 
were in the father's mind. When the 
Y. M. C. A. asked that little town for two 
thousand dollars with which to make life 
happier for the boys across the ocean, that 
man asked the privilege of making the 
canvass. He visited every single house; 
and that one little town went over the mark 
by seven hundred dollars. It had to go 
over the mark! That man made its citi- 
zens see that they were contributing, not 
for some far-off, vague philanthropy, but 
to keep the fires burning in the only Home 
its boys have now: to keep books in that 
home, and entertainments, and lectures, 
and warmth, and the cheerful voices of 
big, wholesome men, and of wonderful, 
devoted American women. 


WAR is a thing of bitterness and bru- 
tality and scars. But it is just as truly 
a thing of love, and of courage, and of tn- 
umphant faith. Do you remember that 
passage in “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” 
where he sits late at night, alone with the 
memory of his boy? Finally he starts to 
wee ane the words he puts down are 
these: 


Our sons who have shown us God... 


War has sounded new depths in the 
hearts of us fathers of America. It has 
drawn us close to our sons. It has given 
us a knowledge of them and a reverence 
for them which years of peace never coul: 
have brought. We shall come out of this 
war worthier fathers of nobler and man- 
lier sons. And we shall understand why 
it was that, when Jesus Christ sought to 
convey to the world the quality of God’s 
love, He could express it only with the 
single word—Father. 


The Greates 


By Bruce Barton 


The story of 
JOHN R. MOTT 


whose personal article appears 
on the two preceding pages 


F THE three types of great men 

—those who are born great; 

those who achieve greatness; 

and those who have greatness 

thrust upon them—the last two 

are frequently disappointing. “There is 

Senator So-and-So,” someone says to you; 

or, "There is the millionaire you have read 

so much about.” And, following the di- 

rection of the gesture, your eyes report to 

you that another of your illusions has been 

shattered. Your exclamation is of sur- 

prise, tinged with a trifle of dismay; you 

marvel that one who has so much im- 

pressed his contemporaries should seem so 
singularly unimpressive. 

On the other hand, there are a few men 
in any generation whom nature seems to 
have stamped for greatness at their birth. 
These men look the part. Upon the drab 
and monotonous map of humanity they 
stand out like New York or Chicago, like 
Pike’s Peak or Niagara: once looked upon 
they are not forgotten. Conceal them in a 
crowd and the eyes travel to them as fil- 
ings to a magnet. Schwab is such a man; 
poe J. Hill was another; and so is John 

. Mott. 

To such men no one ever says, “Your 
face is familiar, but I can’t seem to recall 
your name." We see them, and are satis- 
fied. We stand a little straighter in their 
presence, pleased that the humanity of 
which we also are a part is capable of so 
much. 

I first saw John R. Mott at a great gath- 
ering of college students in Nashville, 
Tennessee. I saw him ten years later in a 
meeting of a committee, the other mem- 
bers of which were millionaires. And there 
was in each assembly the same atmosphere 
of deference. The representatives of Bi 
Business, men accustomed to the comman 
of large organizations, said plainly by 
their manner: "This man has the sort of 
power to which, in our own affairs, we 
gladly give respect." 

In common with most other prominent 
New Yorkers, Mott came out of the Mid- 
dle West. He was born in Iowa fifty- 
three years ago. After a year at a strait- 
laced little Methodist college he re- 
belled and struck out for Cornell Uni- 
versity. He knew that Cornell had no re- 
ligious affiliations, and that information 
was enough. He had no quarrel with re- 
ligion, but it quarreled constantly with 
him, for he recognized in it the most subtle 
and persistent foe to his ambition. He 
coveted success and wealth; already he 

new the value of his voice; he sensed in 
himself that power which gives command, 
and there opened up before him all the at- 
tractions of the law, with perhaps a for- 


JOHN R. MOTT WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN 


Somebody has called Dr. Mott ‘‘a commander-in-chief in the armies of the 


Lord.” 


Another has called him ‘‘the field marshal of the Red Triangle.” 


All agree that he is one of the ablest and most useful men in the world 


tune, or the United States Senate, at the 
end. In the pursuit of that desire he wished 
to be hindered by no voice reminding him 
to throw aside ambition and to seek first 
the Kingdom of God. 

Like Adam, after he had eaten the ap- 

le; like Jonah, on his ill-starred mission, 
be sought to hide himself from the voice of 
the Lord. At Cornell he studiously avoid- 
ed all meetings of a religious character 
and devoted himself to athletics, which 
have given him a phenomenal physique, 
and to the studies which rewarded him 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

But the Lord is a persistent caller and 
issues his summons in strange ways and 
through the most unsuspected messen- 
gers. Surely nothing could seem to be safer 
for a man in Mott's frame of mind than a 
meeting addressed by J. K. Studd, the 


famous English athlete! Yet it was this 
meeting which overthrew all his defenses. 
He was late in arriving and, as he entered 
the door, he heard Studd thunder these 
words, seeming to look directly at him as 
he spoke: 


“Young man, seckest thou great things for 
thyself? Seek them not!" 


That was the beginning of the end of 
pm R. Mott the lawyer. For a few months 
e fought with his conscience, compromis- 
ing at last by agreeing with himself to give 
a year to Y. M. C. A. work. With this, he 
told himself, he would discharge his obli- 
gation and be free to follow his own de- 
sires. But long before the end of the year 
he had caught the vision which has driven 
him for thirty years since, taking him into 
every corner o de globe, and making him 
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a figure of international acquaintanceship 
and influence. 

In truth, the vision was stirring enough, 
for it was nothing less than a union of 
the college students of the world, pledged 
to the immediate evangelization of the 
world. /mmediate—mark you. Youth has 
little interest in dreams which are to be 
realized sometime in the long reaches of 
posterity. “The World for Christ in This 
Generation" was the motto on the banner 
which Mott flung to the breeze. For nine- 
teen hundred years men and women had 
been fooling along with this proposition. 
lt was time for fooling to stop. 

In the next five years, by constant trav- 
el and countless speeches, Mott laid the 
foundations of a great student organiza- 
tion, which began to pour its recruits into 
the foreign missionary fields. The echoes 
of his achievement were carried across the 
ocean to Europe. The dignitaries of the 
Church in England heard of him, and, half 
out of curiosity to see this strange new 
thing which America had produced, they 
assigned him a brief ten minutes on the 
program of one of their conventions. 

He came, a tall, fiery young man of only 
thirty; and his speech set the convention 
on fire. From that moment he became a 
marked man in the religious life of his gen- 
eration. 

Another man might have turned back 
to his own country to enjoy his triumph 
while the-reports of it were still fresh. But 
Mott has no capacity for self-indulgence; 
his mind is “forward-looking” with a ven- 
geance, it has no department of reminis- 
cence. From England he moved on to 
Sweden, where the World Federation of 
Christian Students was formed under his 
direction—the first international organi- 
zation of its kind in history. 

Then began the extraordinary succes- 
sion of world journeyings which have kept 
him away from home most of the time 
ever since. In India and Ceylon he held 
meetings, in universities where the author- 
ities had forbidden him even the use of a 
hall. An associate of his, now in New York, 
and formerly in China, tells of meeting 
him at midnight in a town where a meet- 
ing had been scheduled for that evening. 
Because his boat was late Mott did not ar- 
rive until early the following day. But he 
had come to bold a meeting! And so, at 
two in the morning, that meeting was held. 
At five o’clock he was on his way to the 
next appointment. In Russia, his first 
meetings were held between midnight and 
four o’clock, because of the opposition of 
the Czar’s Government and the Russian 
Church. It is a significant comment on 
the progress which the past quarter of a 
century has brought to Mott and his pro- 
gram that the great convention of the 
Russian Church received him two years 
ago, when he visited Russia as a member 
of the Root Mission, and cheered his 
speech to the echo. 


DOUBT if there is another American 

who has traveled so many miles in so 
many different countries. Certainly no 
other has presided at so many conventions 
or spoken so often through an interpreter. 
The map of the world which lies under the 
glass top of his desk talks to him as famil- 
iarly as the map of his home country does 
to the average man. In the past quarter 
of a century he has been in Europe every 
year except one; and of the men who were 


i 


premiers of European States at the time 
the war broke out he had known every one 
intimately for more than fifteen years. 

The war has laid a heavy hand upon 
Mott. At its outbreak he was forty-nine 
and might easily have passed for thirty- 
five. ere was a youthfulness in his 
manner, a resilience in his step, a thrill 
in his tones, that made men wonder. He 
still looks younger than his years, but 
there is that in fis face. and voice which 
was not there before this war came. Men 
cannot look upon the sights which he has 
seen in the prison camps of Germany and 
on the allied battle fronts without bearing 
away scars. One sees something of the 
same look in the eyes of the men who have 
fought at the front, or who have witnessed 
the crucifixion of a whole nation in Belgium. 
It is a sadness born of suffering, a certain 
solemnity which has come through look- 
ing upon sacrifice and immolation. 

For almost a generation Mott had given 
himself day and night to the vision of a 
world united upon the principles of Chris- 
tianity. He had seen the fruit of that vi- 
sion in the conventions of his student or- 

anization, participated in by delegates 
fom a score of nations. He had stood as 
chairman before the great missionary con- 
vention held in Edinburgh—the most sig- 
nificant Protestant gathering since the 
Reformation—and had seen the repre- 
sentatives of Europe and Asia and Amer- 
ica pledge themselves to a united effort 
which should eliminate waste and com 
tition and set an example of Christian 
unity to the heathen world. 


AND then, just when it seemed that he 
had completed the fabric which he 
had so laboriously woven, carrying the 
threads in his own hands back and forth 
over the seas, the whole thing was torn 
ruthlessly across. 

The men with whom he had worked flung 
themselves at each other's throats, thrust- 
ing aside the ties of brotherhood as if they 
had been fetters instead. The effort of a 
lifetime seemed to crumble before his eyes. 
The shock was bitter enough to every man 
who had cherished the hope of a bettering 
world. But to Mott, with his vision of 
unification through a common faith, it 
was almost overpowering, 

What he may have gone through in 
those first terrible weeks of disillusion- 
ment, nobody knows. But at least the 
struggle did not slow up his capacity for 
action. He had become a few years previ- 
ously the active head of the Y. M. E A, 
under the title with which the “Y” cam- 
ouflages its active head—General Secre- 
tary. For years, the Y had been wcrkin 
with soldiers and sailors. It underst 
their language and their needs; it had men 
and equipment ready. Mott’s first trip 
overseas after the war began showed him 
that there was an immense job of friendli- 
ness to be done in Europe, and convinced 
him that only the Y could do it. In a few 
weeks his men were at work in the Euro- 
pean prison camps and among the soldiers 
of the Allies. 

With our own entry into the war the Y 
expanded its organization step by step 
with the expansion of the nation's forces. 
To-day five thousand men and women in 
the Red Triangle uniform are doing for 
American boys what their own parents 
would do if they could follow them into 
camp and across the water. Almost every 


letter carried into American homes from 
a soldier son is written in a Y.M. C. A. hut 
on Red nangte paper. The baseballs the 
organization has sent to the front would 
reach more than two miles if laid side by 
side. Thousands of feet of films are exhib- 
ited in the Y huts every night. For the 
boys who want to make their leisure time 
count, the best teachers in our universi- 
ties are being commandeered for France. 
The hut is home, library, lecture hall, 
theater, church and club combined. All 
that is best and most helpful in American 
life follows the boys to the trenches and 
sachets under the sign of the Red Trian- 
gle. 


AFEW weeks ago the King of Italy, ina 
personal interview with Mate: asked for 
a very large extension of the Y work among 
the Italian forces. The French Minister 
of War in seeking to have the number of 
Foyers de Soldats—the French name for 
the huts—increased from thirteen hun- 
dred to two thousand, quoted Napoleon’s 
remark that morale is to munitions as 
three to one. “This is a war of morale,” 
said he, “and the great creator and con- 
server of morale is the Y. M. C. A.” 

Among thirteen nationalities on the 
western front the Y is carrying on its work. 
These men will go back to their own 
countries car ing the leaven of interna- 
tionalism. otts dream of universal 
brotherhood, through mutual understand- 
ing and mutual service, the dream which 
seemed to be shattered by the war, prom- 
ises now, through the agency of the Y. 
M. C. A. in the war to move forward 
toward realization. 

Every great man I meet or read about 
makes genius seem less a mystery to me. 
At the bottom of it lies nothing more 
mysterious than plain, old-fashioned hard 
work. It was so with Napoleon, who 
was up at two in the morning attacking 
his correspondence with an energy that 
drove his secretaries to despair. Ít was 
so with Webster. “I have worked twelve 
hours a day for more than twenty years,” he 
said. Hamilton, Gladstone, Lincoln—run 
through the dictionary of biography as you 
will, you will discover that he truly great 
men have invariably added to their genius 
toil unremitting. Mott is no exception. His 
day will average fourteen working hours. 
He,is never sick. For eleven months of the 
year he gets no regular exercise, and sleeps 
and eats wherever he happens to be. The 
twelfth month he spends in his camp in 
Canada, where neither telegrams nor the 
telephone can reach him. And there, in 
clothes so old that they can almost button 
and unbutton themselves, he fishes and 
cuts wood and stores up another year's 
supply of strength. 

ith his capacity for work goes a fine 
talent for concentration. “How in the 
world did you ever discover gravitation?” 
asked a pretty young woman of Sir Isaac 
Newton. “By constantly thinking about 
it, madam,” Sir Isaac rumbled in reply. 
Constantly thinking about it is Mott's 
formula for success with his job. From 
morning to night there is just one subject 
on his mind—how to make the Y. M. C. A. 
do its work more efficiently. Surround- 
ings apparently make little difference: the 
noise of a railway train, or the confusion 
of a group in his office, simply does not 
register on his consciousness. he used to 
turn out a book a (Continued on page 100) 
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COAL BARGE is not much to 
look at, but it’s a good, hard 
worker, and goes about do- 
ing its sooty duty without 
fuss or feathers. A homely 

girl always seemed to me to be in the 
same class as a coal barge, not much to 
look at, but good and steady and hard- 
working; I’ve been hiring homely girls 
for twelve years, so I ought to know; and, 
besides, I’m not much on looks myself. 

But I guess the sun was under a cloud 
the day I hired Adelia Mitchell. 

Her hands and her height were all 
right—a girl who is tall makes a better 
switchboard operator than a short one— 
and her face didn’t strike me as any- 
thing elaborate. Perhaps she was dressed 
sort of subdued, or had a cold in her head, 
or something, Anyway, I didn’t get on to 
what I had done for a week or so; not un- 
til one noon when I met her in the hall, 
where she was talking to Peter Carroll, one 
of the switchboard boys. She was dolled 
up in a big leopard-skin coat and a little 
brown ie a and the cold air had made 
her cheeks red and her eyes bright. 

She was a Peach! And | had hired her, 
thinking she was one of the coal-barge 
variety! 

I went on up-stairs and called over 
Susie Gutchess—she's a supervisor. 

"Say," I says, “Mitchells down in 
the hall talking to Peter, and she's got 
on some swell duds, and I guess I'm get- 
ting old and my eyesight ain't so 
as it used to be, when it comes to hiring 
operators." 

Susie was “on” in a minute. 

“You bet she’s a beauty,” she said, a 
bit enviously—Susie's one of the long, 
skinny kind—"and that leopard-skin 
coat would put your eyes out." 

"On ten a week, too," I said. I was 
stunned. 

Susie laughed. 

“Her uncle is that rich old Benjamin 
over on the Shore Road. She says he 
gave it to her last Christmas." 

"She's going to be a good operator," 
I said. 

"We need her," Susie agreed; "and 
besides, I like her, even if she is a bit 
loud. She's all right." 

_ But I didn't feel any too good about 
it. I'd been proud of my homely force. 
None of them was long on looks; but I 
noticed when other exchanges got their 
lines all tangled up in a sleet storm, or a 
bunch of their pretty girls stepped off 
into matrimony, all in the same week of 
June, so that the chief operator had to 
Pull in a lot of student operators and the 


dear Public began to kick about the serv- 
ice and talk of going to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission for relief, it was always 
some of my homely bunch, right from m 
little country nine-position switchboard, 
that got transferred to the towns to tide 
things over. 

Now we had a Beauty in our midst, 
and I didn't like it. 

I began to watch her, but I didn't get 
anything on her. She was quick as a 
flash with her hands, and the way she'd 
weave those red and green cords in and 
out on a busy Friday—we had two fish 
markets in our town—was a beautiful 
sight to see. She was the life of the place, 
too, and girls were scarce, so I just kept 
her on. 

Susie got to calling her “the Orchid” 
because she looked so beautiful and sort 
of flaming in her big leopard-skin coat, 
and I guess it was the coat that started 
things finally. : 

ETER CARROLL was head test 

man. He had grown up in the busi- 
ness, same as I had. He'd dug post holes 
when he was nothing but a kid. He was 
a nice big boy, about twenty-five, I guess, 
with a friendly way with him and a shock 
of curly hair that always stood out all 
over his head as though he had just 
washed it in dog soap. 

He had been sweet on the Raycraft 
girl for quite a while; it was the only 
thing I had against him. She was a 
quiet, meek little thing to look at, but an 
awful sneak. She was a pretty poor oper- 
ator, too. It took a supervisor to make 
her work; but her father was a well-to-do 
farmer and was thought considerable of 
around town, so I didn't like to fire her 
and start trouble. When I found out 
that Peter was going with her steady, I 
threw up my hands. 

*' He's picked a lemon,” I told Susie. 

“He sure has," Susie said. '' Ain't men 
awful fools? Kind of childish; always 
want something that ain't good for them. 
She'll nag the life out of him; she's got 
that kind of a mouth." 

A man i; queer like that. I’ve always 
noticed it. He's mighty shrewd about 
going into business, or picking a job; he 
thinks all around it, and asks questions, 
and sizes it up good before he leaps. But 
when it comes to getting hitched for life 
to another human being that he's got to 
feed and clothe and eat opposite to for 
thirty or forty years, he's just as helpless 
as a kitten. Any girl with a little horse 
sense can bait her hook and pull him in as 
easy as she does up her back hair. 


But before the thing was quite clinched 
Mitchell had come there to work, and 
she took Peter’s eye—she and the leop- 
ard-skin coat. I didn’t blame him; she 
took mine, too. He got to talking to her 
more and more, and walking home with 
her nights. And she liked him, too; I 
could see that, all right. 

They made a stunning couple. l got 
reckless and told Susie I bet Mitchell 
would make him a good sight happier 
than Eva Raycraft would, with her whin- 
ing ways and nagging mouth, even if 
Mitchell did wear a leopard-skin coat 
that looked so out of place on a ten-dol- 
IS Nee operator that it nrade people 
talk. 

But we reckoned without Eva. 

She-played the right card somehow. 
I've always wished I knew just how she 
did it. I bet she filled him full of lies. 
And, all of a sudden, he cut Mitchell 
dead, and Eva was wearing a solitaire and 
talking of getting married in the winter. 

Mitchell kept her head high, but I 
could see that it hurt. She got thin and 
peaked as the summer came on. She'd 

een fond of him, all right. 

Finally, one night—it was late in Au- 
gust and so hot we'd given the girls ice 
cream twice that day to keep them going, 
and in spite of all I could do two had 
fainted and been carried to the emergency- 
room—I was walking home, and Mitchell 
came along and caught up with me. She 
had on a thin blue dress, a little old- 
fashioned thing, mighty pretty; but her 
face was chalky white, and her eyes looked 
like burned holes in a blanket. 

*' You're all in,” I said. 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“ Nonsense! Just tired with the heat, 
C. O.” Most of the girls called me “C. 
O." for chief operator, instead of by my 
name. 

"Well, you better beat it off to the 
shore somewhere for a week,” I said. “We 
can get along—and your vacation comes 
late this year. I'm afraid you won't hold 
out." 


"THE tears came into her eyes in a min- 
ute. 

"Why, C. O.,—you're awful good— 
but I won't leave you like that in this 
busy month." 

“Yes, you will," I said. “You’ve had 
a hard summer and you’ve hung on great. 
I admire your spunk—and Peter Car- 
roll’s a fool.” 

I hadn’t meant to say it at all, but it 
was out now and it relieved me a lot. 

She didn’t flare up or get stiff about it. 
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** He's not a fool,” she said 
slowly. **He's just a man, 
C. O., and don't understand 
' women very well, I guess. 
And besides—" She stopped, 
then went on after a min- 
ute: ''Besides, I've never 
cared what people said about 
me, but I guess maybe he 
did." 

I didn't know what to 
say. 

"[—I never heard any- 
thing said about you," I 
finally stammered. “Of 
course, that big fur coat—" 

She laughed a little then, 
but as though she'd rather 
cry than laugh. 

“C, O., I came from the 
Alley Road. Did you know 
that?" 


[ SHOOK my head. Alley 
Road was full of ugly three- 
deckers where the women 
drank beer all day and 
gossiped and scrapped, and 
the men came home at night 
and beat up their wives, and 
the children ran around like 
heathens, in dirty calico 
slips and frowsy hair, and 
without shoes or stockings. 
It was the sore spot in our 
town. I kept still, and after 
a minute she went on: 

“My father—drank him- 
self to death. My mother 
did the best she could to get 
along: took in washing, went 
out scrubbing, and I ran 
wild. That's why I talk 
loud and laugh loud. I nev- 
er had anything to wear, 
and less to eat, most of the 
time. 

“Tt was when I was a kid 
jus running around the al- 
ey in rags and dirt that I 
saw the picture of a woman 
in a coat like mine, in a mag- 
azine someone had thrown 
into a rubbish dump. It 
was a colored picture. She 
had yellow hair, and the 
coat was beautiful. I wor- 
shiped it. I cut the picture 
out and carried it around 
with me till it wore out. 
Funny, how just a picture 
like that can mean such a 


lot. 
“When my mother died 
and Cousin Hannah let me come to live 


with her, I was old enough then to go to 
work, but she wouldn't let me. She said she 
needed me around the house. So I didn't 
have much more to wear than I'd had 
in the Alley Road. I just wore old things 
of hers and drudged. But when Cousin 
Ella came there to live and could help 
her, Cousin Hannah let me go to work." 

* But your uncle gave you things?" 

She shook her head. 

"He wouldn't give 
thing!" 

That took my breath away. So he 
hadn't given her the coat after all. Then 
—who had? I felt kind of sick. I thought 
she wasn't going to tell me any more, 
but she kept on. 


anyone—any- 


“4 


Ya. So Set 


With all the young strength in her body she threw herself upon Eva, knock 


“T worked in a store in town for three 
years; and I had a good time with the 
girls, and the boys, too. But I kept 
straight, C. O., and I held on to my mon- 
ey—for just one thing. You'll laugh!” 

“The coat?” I said. 

She nodded. 

“Queer, isn’t it?" 

“T don't know," I said; “ I guess it was 
all right.” And I meant it too. I was so 
glad to know. 

“Tt was silly," she said. “ But I'd nev- 
er had anything—and the rich look of the 
fur! I'd never forgotten that picture!" 
She looked at me. "Maybe you won't 
understand, but it was kind of like get- 
ting a piece of some other life into mine, 
like patching up an ugly, skimpy, old- 


fashioned dress with a piece of brocade. 
I just had to have it. No one would be- 
lieve I bought it, of course. They could- 
n't know the things I'd gone without, 
those three years, so I just let them 
think what they did think—unless some- 
one asked me straight. Then I told them 
my uncle gave it to me. He heard of it 
finally and— Well, he told all around 
town that I'd lied. So you can't blame 
Peter, C. O." 

“Its a wicked shame," I said. “Why 
didn't he ask you?" 

“A man don't ask about things he be- 
lieves are true. Eva probably told him, 
you see." s 

I saw how it was, all right. Even the 
homeliest of us would like to be a siren 
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ing the plug from her stiff hand, and they went down together in a heap 


once in a while and have soft, pretty 
things around us. That’s why we all 
crowd into a theatre to see beautiful 
vampires and society girls all dolled up 
like the Queen of Sheba. I understood, 
all right, even if I was an old maid, and 
homely: 

We'd got to my house by that time, and 
she stopped and looked down at me; she 
was lots taller than I was. 

“T didn't want to come here to work; 
I didn't want to leave the store. But 
Cousin Hannah and Cousin Ella are get- 
ting old, and I could help more around 
the house if I worked nearer home." 

"Well, you can just bet I'm going to 
tell Peter the truth!” I flared up. I wish 
I'd had sense enough to keep what I was 


going to do to myself! Because when I 
said that, Mitchell went up like a rocket. 

“You won't tell him one word, C. O., 
not one word! He's engaged to Eva now, 
and I'd cut off my right hand before I'd 
come between them. I ain't that kind. 
Besides, he'd ought to have believed bet- 
ter of me." 

I looked at her, and I saw she meant 
what she said. 

“All right," I says, “if you feel that 
way about it. But it's mighty irritating 
to me, and I'm sorry for Peter." 

She left me then and went on down 
the road without another word. There 
wasn't a doubt in my mind that she had 
told me the truth. She was like that— 
big, and frank, and loud-spoken, but 


honest! And Peter Carroll 
had picked a lémon, a little 
lying, scheming lemon. It 
made me fume inside. 

A little breeze had sprung 
out of the night and 1 took 
off my hat so I could feel it 
on my face. I could smell 
catsup and preserves. The 
whole village always smelled 
of pickles and spices and cat- 
supin the early fall when our 
neighbors began to gather 
in the good things out of the 
gardens. The next day I 
told Mitchell again that 
she'd better go away for a 
week, and finally she took 
me at my word. 


HEN she came back 

she looked better, but 
she wasn't the same. Some of 
the life and fun had gone out 
of her. She didn't lame any 
more. She was more like 
the rest of us—the coal- 
barge variety. She and Eva 
nodded when they met. And 
she and Peter never spoke 
at all. Peter kept prett 
much to himself, anyway. 
thought perhaps some of 
the other boys would be 
making up to her, now that 
Peter was out of the way, 
but she didn't seem to all 
to any of them. She and I 
got to walking back and 
forth together, and once or 
twice I spoke of Peter and 
Eva, but she didn’t say 
much and I could see that 
it hurt her to talk about 
them, so I shut up. 

I don’t think Eva felt any 
too happy in spite of her 
diamond and the pretty 
clothes she was making. 
'There was guilt in her face 
every time she looked at 
Mitchell, and I bet the lies 
she had told Peter used to 
come up and choke her 
sometimes. Anyway, I hoped 
they did. 

Besides, although Peter 
carted her around a lot and 
sent her flowers, sometimes, 
and candy, he never looked 
at her the way he used to 
look at Mitchell, and she , 
was sharp enough to know 
it and mean enough to hate 
Mitchell for it. You could see she was 
green-jealous of her by the way she sneered 
at her, in her sly, nasty way. Buc Mitchell 
never showed that she even noticed it. 
I was proud of the cool way she ignored 
her. 

I tried, once, to sound Peter, to see if 
he really had grown fond of Eva, but I 
didn't get anything out of him, and 
I didn't dare to speak too plain. It's terri- 
bly risky business meddling in other peo- 
ple's lives. It's hard enough to keep your 
own going straight without getting your 
lines crossed and burning out your car- 
bons. p 

That was a pretty bad fall, and finally I 
got so rushed with work I ’most forgot 
about Peter and (Continued on page 102) 


One of the Greatest Salesmen 
in the World- 


A word about.H. B. Rosen whose article begins on this page 


in the world! 

e Last year his personal sales amounted to more than 
$12,000,000. This year, though sick for a month, and engaged 
in drives for Liberty bonds, war relief and charitable associa- 
tions, he sold more than four million dollars’ worth of insur- 
ance in the months of January, February and March. The 
average insurance salesman thinks he is done well if he sells 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of insurance a year. 

Rosen's associates often wonder how much he would sell 
if he devoted all his time to insurance. His outside interests 
take up a large amount of his time, so that in actual working 
days he probably doesn't devote more than half of his time to 
the sale of insurance. : 

“How does he do it?” is the universal question asked by 
those who have heard of Rosen's exploits. ''Coming to this 
country as an immigrant, how has he been able to surpass 
every other insurance agent in the world?” 

arwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, once explained it by saying: 

“When Rosen says ‘Good morning’ to you, he says it in a 
way that makes you sit up straighter in your chair. You feel 
that he means the greeting with his whole soul. "Talk with him 
for five minutes and his nervous force almost dazes you. Sell- 
ing life insurance is the greatest thing in his life. It is his vo- 
cation, his avocation, and his gospel. He once reserved a 
hotel table for New Year's Eve and at the last moment he 
gave up the party to talk insurance with a prospect." 

me years ago, the salesmen of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company asserted that Rosen’s success was due to the 
large amounts for which he insured people and not to the num- 
ber of policies he wrote. Rosen heard of the statement and at 
once challenged the entire branch office of agents, consisting 
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of about eighty-five, to turn in as many applications for the | 


. reading and automobiling. 


next fifteen days of the month as he alone would submit. The 
money volume of business was to be disregarded, the number 
of examined and paid-in policies being the only ones to be 
counted. 

At the end of the fifteen days it was found that Rosen had 
turned in 118 applications, for amounts ranging from one 
thousand to one hundred thousand dollars. The total volume 
was over one million dollars. Less than one hundred applica- 
tions were turned in by the eighty-five men; and their volume 
fell considerably below one million dollars. 

No one knows how much Rosen earns in a year. Insur- 
ance rates differ so greatly according to the age of the man 
being insured that there is no way of telling what his total 
premiums are. The amount of premium given by insurance 
companies also varies with the kind of insurance, the percent- 
ages on life insurance being far greater, for example, than 
those given for business insurance. However, it is safe to as- 
sume that Rosen does not earn less than $150,000 a year. He 
probably earns a great deal more. 

H. B. Rosen is forty-three years old, lives in New York, is 
married, and has one boy. His hobbies, in times of peace, are 
ust at present his main interest 
is helping to win the war. He is absolutely convinced that in- 
surance salesmen can sell more Liberty bonds and war saving 
stamps than any other class of men; and he is constantly mak- 
ing speeches to spur insurance men to even greater efforts. 
He has told friends that if Liberty bonds were being sold on 
every day in the year, he would give up selling insurance and 
devote all his time to the sale of the bonds, so that he might 
aid the Government as much as possible to win the war. 

This is his war ambition. But in peace times, his one aim 
seems to be to insure everybody in the United States! And 
after reading this article, you may not be willing to wager that 
he won't be successful. 


Some of My Experiences 
in the Selling Game 


By H. B. Rosen 


turbed and seemed to be debating some- 
thing with himself. At last, after the bur- 
ial was over, he began to talk to me; and, 
there being a convenient tombstone close 
by, he signed up for a large insurance pol- 
icy before we left the cemetery. 

I cite these two cases, not because they 
are exhibitions of wonderful salesmanship, 
but because they help to explain what- 
ever success I have had. It has been 
gained by keeping my eyes and ears open 


EVERAL years ago, after a strenu- 
ous winter campaign, the doctors 
looked me over and declared that 
unless I went to Europe for an in- 
definite period of rest, they could 

not guarantee me any extended lease of 
life. 

“And don't you dare talk insurance!" 
they said. “‘Go away and forget it." 

heir orders were so urgent that I went 

to the manager of a well-known transpor- 
tation line to discuss with him the route 
I should follow to Carlsbad, Austria. We 
made the arrangements, had a pleasant 
chat, and then—without either of us quite 
realizing how it had come about, l walked 
out of his office with his signed applica- 
tion for twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of life insurance. 

On the steamer, the same thing hap- 
pened. The captain, head steward, and 
chief engineer were talking politics with me 
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one night, but before I went to bed the 
captain had taken out ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of insurance, and the head 
steward and chief engineer had each a 
plied for five thousand dollars' worth. Át 
Carlsbad, where I was to forget the tabooed 
subject, my attendant surprised me one 
day by asking me to insure him before I 
left for home. He said he had heard me 
talking insurance to some wealthy men, 
and that he had become convinced that 
insurance was a good thing. 

Another time Í was riding to a funeral 
with a man who was known to be hostile 
to any form of insurance. Knowing this, 
l avoided the subject and turned the con- 
versation to the untimely death of our 
mutual friend. He had met with reverses 
just before he died, leaving his family 
penniless. We both knew this fact, and 
we sighed together over the uncertainties 
of life. My companion was evidently per- 


and always thinking about my work. 
When the doctors told me not to talk in- 
surance on my way to Carlsbad, I did not 
argue with them, but I knew that they 
were asking an impossibility. A chance to 
sell insurance was sure to arise, and I 
knew that instinctively I would seize it. 


ALESMANSHIP has never been a 

matter of hours or of conditions to me. 
I have always felt that one could “sell” 
a man anywhere and at any time. I do 
not mean that one should force one’s self 
upon a person when paying a social call 
or upon just being introduced. What I 
mean is that, a favorable opportunity aris- 
ing, one should not hang back just be- 
cause it is outside of business hours or 
because a man is not standing in his own 
store or office. 

Many men might say, for example, that 
a funeral and a baying ground were not 
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One day he invited me to lunch and when we reached the dessert he asked me what I would have. At once something 


registered in my mind—‘‘Here’s the moment!” 
for dessert!" He laughed uproariously, and a few moments later said, ‘‘ You can have it!” 


the time nor place to talk insurance. Un- 
der ordinary conditions, they would be 
quite right. But this enemy of insurance 
was in such a frame of mind that he was 
actually anxious to have himself insured. 
If the taking of the policy had been post- 
poned until the next day his feeling about 
the necessity of insurance might have 
worn off; and then. his wife and children 
would have been as unprotected as the 
were before he went to the funeral. Real 
izing this, it was justifiable to talk busi- 
ness at such a time. 

Then, too, I have often noticed that 
many men do not stop thinking about 
their business when they leave their offices. 
So the salesman who puts away his order 
book when the five o'clock whistle blows, 
simply because he thinks business hours 
are over, is making a great mistake. I 
learned that rule early in the game, be- 
cause I learned that half or more of my 
policies were being written after five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Once I had to 
wait in a man's house until three o'clock 
in the morning; but when he finally came 
in, he signed up for a large amount. To 
succeed as a salesman, shine hours must 

forgotten. 

When I came to America I was about 
twelve years old. I could not speak 


English, and no one seemed to want a 
foreigner. Until I landed a job as an 
office boy at three dollars a week I was 
desperately unhappy; but when I got 
that job I was so happy that I determined 
to give more than full value for my three 
dollars. I determined to sweep that office 
until its very cleanliness would attract 
attention. That was my first business 
principle—to give full value in time and 
energy, and to do everything thoroughly. 
Learning that lesson early in life has 
proved invaluable to me. 


DURING the three years spent in that 
office I learned the English language 
and did a great deal of reading. 1 read until 
the early hours of the morning, because 
I realized it was the only way I could 
educate myself. 

From the very first, salesmanship fas- 
cinated me. It seemed such a wonderful 
thing to be able to supply a need to men, 
and to convince them of the merits of one’s 
product, that I was anxious to try my own 
hand at it. So when I was only sixteen 
years old I struck out for myself. 

Knowing that I must learn everything 
I could about my job, I talked with all 
kinds of  people—salesmen, salesgirls, 
merchants, buyers, street car conductors, 


And like a flash I said, ‘‘I’d like to have a million-dollar policy 


And the deal was closed 


street cleaners, landladies, anybody and 
everybody! I think my ears must have 
grown to twice their normal size because 
of the use I gave them. And from each 
person I learned something. 

That was how I formulated my second 
business principle—always to keep on 
learning things. Even to-day, I learn 
from every big man with whom I come in 
contact. The very arguments they use 
against insuring themselves make me 
think, and through thinking and discuss- 
ing I add to my store of knowledge. 

Sometimes, though, when two men who 
are * natural learners" get together it is 
hard to accomplish much business. A few 
months ago a Canadian millionaire and 
I fired questions at each other for more 
than an hour before we could get down 
to business. I wanted to know certain 
things. He wanted to get information 
from me. I find that most big men have 
a “willingness to learn.” I have rarely 
found a successful man who thought he 
“knew it all.” The big men are human 
question marks: digging, boring, always 
trying to get at the bottom of things. It 
is only the little fellows who get cynical 
and world-weary. The big men have 
brains enough to know that the world is 
always fresh and (Continued on page 104) 


Abbé Flynn-Captain 
and Chaplain 


The experiences of a priest who has fought against the Germans 
and administered the last rites to many a dying soldier 


By Mary B. Mullett 


PRIEST on the battlefield knows 
more than any other man can 
about the actual inner life of 
soldiers. And perhaps the Ab- 
bé Flynn, captain and chap- 

lain in the armies of France, understands 
the fighting man better even than most 
poe do, for he feels toward his soldiers 
th the protecting tenderness of a spir- 
itual father, and also the man-to-man 
friendship of a comrade in arms. 

He is both a priest and a soldier. When 
the war came, he was curé of the parish of 
Suresnes, near Paris, but he joined the 
army at once as a private in the ranks. 
Later, he became a chap- 
lain; but for three years he 
was constantly at the real 
front, in the fighting line. 

One has only to hear the 
lingering affection with 
which he says, “my boys,” 
to know that he loves his 
soldiers as a father loves his 
own sons. When his Gov- 
ernment sent him to the 
United States with the 
French High Mission, he 
obeyed the order—but he 
was homesick for his boys 
all the time he was here. 

I had a long talk with 
him just on the eve of his 
return to France; a talk 
which left with me an 
ineffaceable impression of 
strength and of gentleness; 
of sadness—yes! but also 
of high courage, and of ab- 
solute belief in ultimate vic- 
tory. And I shall never for- 
get the look of pride and of 
love in his eyes as he talked 
of “his boys." 

“I think of them day and 
night," he said. “I know 
they are over there in the mud and the 
rain, freezing in winter, burning in sum- 
mer—fighting, enduring, dying. And I am 
ashamed to be here—comfortable and safe! 

“I have met a wonderful kindness in 
America; a great response from the heart 
of a great people. But I want to be back 
with my boys. Back with your boys, too! 
For now, thank God! they are standing 
shoulder to shoulder with us. I shall find 
them when I go into the trenches and I 
shall adopt them, too, as my own. 

"In many ways they are alike, these 
soldiers—French, or British, or Ameri- 
can. I have seen them all and no words 
can express my admiration and my love 
for them. You know, for all of their 
courage, their splendid heroism, they are, 
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dull, to hear me. 


to us chaplains, just our little boys. There 
is a curious and beautiful revival of the 
child spirit in them. 

“For instance, when they are grievously 
wounded, when they are dying, it is their 
mother for whom they always call. Every- 
one will tell you that. -It is not something 
‘made up’ because it sounds well. It is the 
truth. And it is not only the mere boys 


‘who do this, either. Older men, fathers of 


families themselves, go back in spirit to 
the time when they were little children, 
to whom their mother was the source of 
all pit and loving tenderness. 

: When I am administering the last 


The Soldier's Longing 


for His Mother 


$ HEN I am administering the last comfort 
of the soul to a man dying on the battlefield, 
I usually lie down by him, to make it easier for 
his poor tortured breath to speak to me, for his dim 
eyes to see me, and for his ears, which are growing 


comfort of the soul to a man dying on the 
battlefield, I usually lie down by him, to 
make it easier for his poor tortured breath 
to speak to me, for his dim eyes to see me, 
and for his ears, which are growing dull, 
to hear me. And often, lying there bee 
him, when he has whispered his longing for 
his mother, I have said to him: 

* *My boy, let me take your mother’s 
place 
“ And he has looked up at me with such 
love and gratitude in his eyes and has put 
his arms around my neck as he would 
around his own mother's, and has gone to 
sleep—his last sleep!—happier because of 


at. 
*And when I have gone back, as I 
sometimes have, and told those mothers of 


And often, lying there beside 
him, when he has whispered his longings for his 
mother, I have said to him: 

*** My boy, let me take your mother's place!' 
“And he has looked up at me with such love and 
gratitude in his eyes and has put his arms around 

. my neck as he would around his own mother's, and 
has gone to sleep!—his last sleep!—happier be- 
cause of that." 


the last moments of their boys, they have 
fallen on their knees and kissed my hands 
that had been privileged to comfort their 
children. And when I have promised 
them that on my return I would say a 
prayer over the graves which they cannot 
even visit yet—they have seized my hand 
with almost the fierceness of a tigress! 
They were grateful to me, yes! But they 
envied me—they envied me. 

“Yet their courage is wonderful beyond 
belief. Have you heard, perhaps, of the 
mother of General Castenau? She was 
at the altar rail one day, about to receive 
the communion. The officiating priest, a 
dear old man, knew her well. 
And just before the service 
that day he had learned that 
her son Xavier had been 
killed in action. 

“ He knew that the tidings 
had not yet reached her; 
and as he saw her kneeling 
there, and realized the blow 
that was about to fall on 
her, he was so deeply affect- 
ed that she noticed it. Her 
eyes questioned him so ear 
pests so intently, that he 
could not conceal his emo- 
tion. When he approached 
her to offer the sacrament, 
his hand trembled and his 
voice broke. Then she 
knew! And looking up at 
him she whispered: 

“Which one is it?” 

“He told her the name of 
her son that was gone. 
Without another on she 
received the communion, 
and walked back to her 
place to pray. That brave 
mother has had seven sons 
in the army. Three of them 
have been killed and one is 
a prisoner in Germany. 

“There was one mother I talked with, 
who was only a peasant, but she was as 
fine as any of the great women of history, 
that little French mother of ‘a common 
soldier.’ Her eyes were streaming wit 
tears as she talked to me of her boy, but 
her words were the highest expression of 
the spirit of patriotism. 

***T loved my boy,’ she said. ‘And I 
know that he loved me. But I was only 
his mother. France was his country.’ 

“That is the spirit of France. And it is 
the spirit of her allies, too. It is that spint 
which will win this war. For a war is not 
won by material efficiency alone. That 1s 
wherethe German mind is mistaken. There 
is something that (Continued on page 106) 
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Abbé Patrice Flynn—the Fighting Priest 


BEFORE the war, Abbé Flynn was the curé of a 
church at Suresnes, near Paris. When the French 
army was mobilized he entered it as a private soldier, 
but after a few months became a chaplain with the 
rank of captain. 

He was at Verdun, Arras, Vimy Ridge, and in the 
Champagne district. After three years’ constant ser- 


vice, always at the front, he was sent to this country 
with the French High Mission. He-has now returned to 
France, where he is still inthe army. He is 44 years old. 
He was a fighting chaplain, for he repeatedly went 
over the top at Verdun, where he spent six months at 
the time of the fiercest attacks. Although he has Irish 
blood in his veins he is thoroughly French in spirit. 
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Samuel M. Felton 


KNOWN all over the country as “The Railroad Doc- 
tor,” Mr. Felton has been called on for years to diag- 
nose the trouble if a railway system was lame, sick, or 
dying. He has made twenty-six of these investigations, 
and has reorganized more railways than any other man. 

As a boy he spent his vacation in the field. On 
graduating from '' Boston Tech," he became a general 
superintendent at 21 and a general manager at 29. 
He has been general superintendent, general manager, 
vice president, or president, of a dozen systems. 

When Pershing's troops went to the Mexican Border, 
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Samuel Felton was put in charge of military railway 
operations. And when we entered the European war, 
he was chosen to handle the vast railway problems con- 
nected with the army, here and in France. 

Mr. Felton will be 66 years old in February, 1919, 
yet as Director General of Military Railways he is 
holding down one of the biggest jobs of the war; at 
the same time‘ he continues to serve as president of 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad. When the time 
comes to tell the story of his services during the past 
year it will be one of the industrial epics of the war. 


What Pleases “The Man 


Higher Up” 


The qualities an employer likes to find in an employee 


By Samuel M. Felton 


Director General Military Railways and President Chicago Great Western Railroad 


IKE every other man who has filled 
an executive position in busi- 
ness, I have had many boys and 
men work for me. And out of 
that experience I have drawn 

certain definite conclusions about the 
qualities which appeal to “‘the man higher 
up. 
The office boy, the helper in a machine 
shop, the clerk in an office, the assistant 
in a department, is always wondering how 
he can attract the favorable attention of 
"the boss." He knows that if he is to 
forge ahead in the business, whatever it 
is, he has got to please his immediate su- 
rior. And he wonders, more or less 
lindly, just how he can manage to do 
is. 

The fact is, that it is really not until a 
man becomes an employer of other men, 
or at least in a position where other men 
work under him, that he finds out what 
cualit.es are most desirable in these sub- 
?rdinates. It is the employer who knows 
Anat he wants in an employee. 

My own experience goes back a good 
many years; back, indeed, to the time 
when I was little more than a boy myself. 
I have had men under me in every capac- 
ity, from ordinary day laborers to exec- 
utives. And out of this experience I have 
drawn the conviction that there are cer- 
tain definite qualities which inevitably 
attract the favorable attention of an em- 
ployer, or of a higher official. 

Fundamentally, these qualities are: 
purpose, industry, truthfulness, cheerful- 
ness, and accuracy. 

It seems to me that one reason for es- 

ially emphasizing them is that every- 

y can have them. Not one of them 
depends on outside circumstances. Any 
boy can make up his mind what he wants 
to do and to be. Anybody, rich or poor, 
young or old, can work hard, tell the 
truth, keep a cheerful face, and be exact. 
The last point is one of the most impor- 
tant, but I will begin with the others. 

In the first place, a boy ought to have 
decided before he is fifteen what he wants 
to do. And from that time he ought to 
shape his studies and his training with a 
definite purpose before him. Otherwise he 
wastes some of the most valuable years of 
his life. I think I knew before I was ten 
years old that I was going to be a railroad 
man. My father was a railroad president, 
and all my early experiences had to do 
with railroading. I used to go with him 
on his trips. I rode on engines and visited 
the shops. So that by the time I was fif- 
teen ] already had a good deal of practical 
knowledge. 

Then I went to work to get actual ex- 


perience. I spent my summer vacations 
in the field—and I had more fun doing it 
than I could have had at the seashore or 
some other resort. When I was only fif- 
teen I began as a rodman on the Chester 
Creek Railroad. But I did not give up 
going to school. And I am glad I ia not; 
for education is a thing every man must 
get, sooner or later, if he wants to accom- 
plish the best things. He may not get it 
in school, or in college. But even if those 
opportunities are denied him, he must not 
think that an education is denied him. He 
can always get it in other ways—by read- 
ing, studying, going to night school, tak- 
ing special courses. 

1 was sent to a military academy for the 

hysical training and I prepared to enter 
Bird. I did not do it, however, be- 
‘cause I wanted the best technical training; 
and at that time the scientific schools of 
the regular universities were not on the 
plane they are to-day. So I chose to enter 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; and my previous training, gained be- 
cause I knew what I wanted to do, enabled 
me to enter in the third year instead of 
the first. 


ALL of this time I had been spending 
my summers in the field. Even before 
I was graduated I had been an engineer 
in charge of surveys. And when I did 
graduate I at once became chief engineer 
of a small line, the Chester and Delaware 
River Railroad. The point is, that in- 
stead of taking merely an academic course 
and leaving college at twenty, without 
any definite preparation for anything, I 
was ready, when I was graduated, to take 
up the work I had decided on. I did begin 
at the bottom. But I began as a boy, not 
as a grown man. I went through my ap- 
prenticeship as a part of my education. 
And that is why an early choice of a career 
gives a boy a decided advantage over the 
one who puts off his decision until he 
leaves school. 

Another point is that in these early 
years his purpose becomes fixed. It grows 
to be a part of him. I believe it is because 
of this fixed purpose, unconsciously 
formed, that so many men who have 
worked from the time they were mere lads 
have succeeded. It isn't because they did 
not have schooling, but in spite of it. Get 
your purpose as early as you can. Then 
educate yourself in harmony with that 
purpose. 

The quality of industry is so essential 
that it hardly needs elaboration. The boy 
who loafs over his job, who kceps one eye 
on the clock, and who spends more thought 
in wondering when he will get a raise than 


he does in working for it, is pretty certain 
to have to keep on wondering. 

A man who has no relish for work him- 
self is not going to be put over other men 
who are expected to work. It is incon- 
ceivable that a lazy workman should be 
made a foreman. No employer will pick 
an indifferent salesman to be a sales man- 
ager. Such a thing would be absurd. In- 
difference and laziness are not only bad so 
far as your immediate work is concerned, 
but they will be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to your advancement. 


APoY, or a man, who knows what he 
wants to be and who works hard and 
willingly, has a good basis to build on. But 
if he hasn't integrity, the man who is over 
him will pass him by and take another 
good worker whom he can trust. I don't 
refer merely to honesty in dollars and 
cents. Of course, that is an absolute essen- 
tial. But there is an integrity which goes 
deeper than that. I mean fair dealing, loy- 
al and honest. work, plain, straightforward 
truthfulness, open acknowledgment of er- 
ror, no quibbling or equivocation. 

Sometimes I have called a clerk into my 
office and asked him a question. Instead 
of saying that he didn't know, he would 
give me a haphazard answer, trying to 
cover up the fact that he didn't have the 
information I wanted. Even if I didn't 
know that he was bluffing—and I almost 
invariably can tell—I would be sure to 
find it out later. When that happens con- 
fidence is shaken. I know I have to verify 
everything that clerk tells me. I can't de- 
pend on him. 

Another boy comes into my office, and 
perhaps when I ask him something, he 
says, "I don't know, sir. But I'll find out." 

lhat boy is straightforward. If he 
hasn't the information, he will say so. 
And if he does give me an answer, I be 
I can depend on it. Every man in an ex- 
ecutive or administrative position is 
obliged to depend on his subordinates. 
He is constantly giving them orders, going 
to them for detailed information. A reliable 
man is like a rock under his feet. There 
is no better way of making. yourself inval- 
uable to the man above you than by show- 
ing him that he can rely on you; that when 
he has given you an order he doesn't have 
to send for you the next day and ask you 
if you have carried it out; that, when he 
has called on you for certain details, he 
can feel certain that you have given him 
the facts. 

Right in line with this comes the enor- 
mously important point of accuracy. This 
quality of exactnessis one of the great essen- 
tials to success, (Continued on page 92) 
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How to Cure Yourself 


of Worrying 


An article full of practical help—obtained from scientific men 


who have made a special study of the subject 


N THE following article technical terms have 
been avoided and plain, everyday words used. 
But the ideas are those of scientific men who have 
made a study of why we worry and of how we can 
avoid it. The material for the article was given, in in- 


ORRY is always useless. 
Just now it is almost crim- 
inal. Our families, our 
business, our country, need 
the very best we can give, 
in body and in spirit. And we cannot give 
that best if we burden ourselves with a 
load of worry. 
That fine little war song about “your 
old kit bag" hits the nail squarely on the 
head, when it says: 


“What’s the use of worrying! 
It never was worth while." 


That is the truth. It never was and it 
never will be “worth while." You proba- 
bly know that yourself. But the wretched 
insidious thing has got hold ‘of you some- 
how and you can't seem to free yourself. 

All right! Let the men who have stud- 
ied the question help you. They have an- 
alyzed the cause and the cure of worry. 
Read what they say about it. Take a 
fresh grip of yourself; and—their word for 
it!—you can and you will find yourself 
growing more free, more healthy, in body 
and in mind, than you have dared to hope. 

The secret of the whole thing can be 
put in six words: Life is a process of ad- 
justment. From our very birth our bodies 
have to adjust themselves to the weather, 
to food, to work. Health is simply success- 
ful physical adjustment. Disease is failure. 

In exactly the same way we have to 
make constant mental adjustments to the 
things that irritate, anger, depress,—to 
those which cause us any emotion, to 
those which cause mental fatigue. 

'The mind which does not adjust itself 
to these things becomes morbid, overex- 
citable, overworked. It has gusts of an- 
ger and is a prey to “the blues.” Such a 
man does not sleep because his tired mind 
cannot drive out the cares of business. 

But this is not all. Never forget that 
your brain is a part of your physical body, 
just as much as your stomach and your 
liver are. Like them, it suffers from fail- 
ures in physical adjustments. 

If your stomach does not digest the 
food you put into it, your brain will feel 
the effects. If your lungs do not get fresh 
air, your brain will receive a vitiated sup- 
plv of blood. If your intestines do not 
eliminate the poisons they should, your 
brain will be invaded by those same poi- 
sons. 
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By Allison Gray 


A healthy mind therefore depends on 
the success with you which adjust your- 
self to both the physical and the mental 
conditions you have to meet. 

Don't puzzle over this idea of “‘adjust- 
ment.” It is perfectly simple. For in- 
stance, if eating meat three times a day 
is loading your body with more poisons 
than it can eliminate, cut your meat ra- 
tion. If sitting at a desk eight hours a day 
and riding to and from your office in a 
crowded car is starving your lungs of the 


oxygen they need, walk at least part of' 


the distance, open your office windows and 
breathe deeply. i you are working day 
after day until your brain is so tired it can- 
not drive out business anxieties, give ita 
chance to rest. If you are brooding over 
some sorrow until you are on the verge of 
melancholia, go out deliberately and take 
up some activity which will demand your 
thoughts. These are examples of adjust- 
ment. 
e 
HERE is something every man and ev- 
ery woman ought to know: Fatigue is 

the great underlying cause of most of the 
worry in the world—fatigue of mind, or of 
body, or both; not the passing tiredness 
from which we quickly recover because 
we take time to rest, but the fatigue which 
we go on rolling up, as a snowball is rolled, 
until it becomes a great dead weight on all 
the functions of our body and our brain. 

Just take this one fact which has been 
proved: if a man repeats a certain finger 
movement until the muscles are exhaust- 
ed, it will take, say, two hours to rest those 
muscles so that they can repeat the same 
amount of work as before. But if the 
finger resumes work after only one hour 
it cannot do, as you would expect, half the 
previous amount of work! It can do only 
a quarter as much. 

hat is to say, if you are only kalf rest- 

ed, you can do only one-fourth what you 
could do if you were entirely rested. 

Physical fatigue affects both the quality 
and the quantity of the blood supply of 
the brain. For this reason it is folly to 
attempt brain work when we are very 
tired. It is just as foolish to try to recuper- 
ate from mental fatigue by taking violent 
physical exercise. 

Losvered mental tone is not restored by 
adding the strain of great physical fatigue. 
Moderate exercise may help by redistrib- 


terviews, by Dr. Rupert Blue, surgeon general of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, by Dr. Thomas W. Salmon 
and Dr. Frankwood E. Williams of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and by other authori- 
ties of the same high standing. 
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uting the circulation to normal. But vio- 
lent exercise will only make a bad matter 
worse. 

It is curious that people who would be 
ashamed of drinking to excess, or of over- 
eating, are actually proud of wearing 
themselves out at work. They would be 
horrified at the idea of going to bed “dead 
drunk.” But they take a pious satisfac- 
tion in going to bed “dead tired.” 

It ought to be considered a disgrace, or 
at least an unkind act toward one’s family 
and friends td be persistently tired; just as 
it is a disgrace to be persistently in debt. 
At bottom, they are much the same, any- 
way. 

You may say that there are times when 
you can’t stop. But nine times out of ten, 
when people say that, it isn’t true. They 
generally prove that it isn’t by breaking 
down and stopping then. 

Take your own case, for instance. Sup- 
pose your trouble is that you can’t stop 
thinking about your work. You cant 
sleep; and that, in itself, worries you. In 
fact, it is the thing that worries you most. 
When you go to bed, you think you will 
take a little time to plan the next day's 
work—after which you will try to relax 
and go to sleep. 

Inside of ten minutes your brain is buzz- 
ing with darting thoughts. You are wide 
awake and as nervous as a hairspring. You 
tell yourself that you ought to have eight 
hours of sleep at least! And now you can- 
not possibly have more than five. In the 
morning you say: “Oh, what a night! I 
never closed my eyes until after one 
o'clock and I didn't sleep a wink after 
five! I simply can't keep this up!" 


"T HERE is just one reason for sleep. 
Its mission is to allow the body to 
rebuild tissue and the mind to recover 
tone. Sleep is the ideal condition for this 
rebuilding. But it must be under 
that the process does go on, only more 
slowly, during rest. 

The first prescription, then, for you 
who lie awake is this: Don't worry because 
you are not sleeping. Say to yourself: “l 
am resting. My body is in repose. Phy- 
sically I am almost as I should be if I 
were asleep. Darkness, quiet and inaction 
are my physical needs, and I have them all. 
So there is really nothing to worry about." 

To say this—and to believe it—is more 
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important than you think. It is as if you 
wanted to take an express train but could 
get only a local. However, you know you 
we reaching your desired destination, 
mly more slowly. 

“But,” you protest, “it isn’t my bod 
that craves rest. It is my mind. What 
want is to stop thinking!” 

Yes; but merely to realize that physi- 
al repose is slowly but surely giving both 
body and mind what they most need will 
bing with it a certain degree of mental 
mhxation. That, in itself, will predis- 
pose you to sleep. 

Some helpful suggestions for inducing 
seep will be given in this article. For the 
present let us study the connection be- 
tween sleeplessness and worry. 

Even though you should occasionally 
te awake all night, no particular harm 
"ll result—unless you worry about it. 
ls a matter of fact you almost never do 
ie awake all night! You get some sleep, 
ven though it is only a few hours. k 
m't the lack of a few more hours that 
nll send you to business the next day, 
vorn and haggard. It is your worry because 
vu lost those hours. 

To realize this you should understand 
omething about what psychiatrists call 
“emotional tone." Suppose you have had 

"Ibad night: hours of wanting to sleep 
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You can't sleep. And that is the worst of your worries! 


and worrying because you cannot. Your 
emotional tone has been one of self-pity, 
resentment, anxiety. In the morning you 
have a “hang-over” from that emotional 
tone; a bad one, inclining you to be nerv- 
ous and touchy. 


T BREAKFAST there is a domestic 

squabble. It may be over the choice of 
an apartment, a new motor, a college for 
your son. You want one thing, the rest of 
the family another. You go to your office 
feeling yourself a martyr. You say that 
everybody is against you. 

You try to begin work—but you now 
have two bad hang-overs in the back of 
your mind. You do not know it. You 
never heard of emotional tone, much less 
of its hang-over! And you make no under- 
standing attempt to deal with it. You 
merely try to force yourself to work. 
It is like trying to make that tremulous 
hairspring play the part of a big dynamo. 
Of course it fails. 

Finally you slam down your desk and 
go to Milch. You have now accumulated 
three emotional hang-overs, all unfavor- 
able. Under the circumstances your lunch- 
eon is not a success. If you have com- 
panions they irritate you. If you eat alone 
you keep on worrying over your worries. 

Naturally you add indigestion to your 


AT 2 A.M. 


list of troubles, and your afternoon in the 
office is another failure. And you blame 
the one thing you can understand—the 
fact that you slept badly. And so you 
begin another night, with an exagger- 
ated dread of lying awake again. 

Your whole day might so easily have 
been different if you had understood the 


mechanism of worry. If you had realized, | 


when you were not sleeping, that you were 
at least resting and recuperating, you 
would not have worried over the y of 
those few extra hours you wanted. 

As for family squsbibles it should be 
easy to realize that they are not deadly 
If they were, there wouldn’t be a family 
remaining in the world! You have sur- 
vived and forgotten hundreds of them. 
Ten years, ten months, from now you 
will laugh over this one. Just imagine 
you are juggling the calendar, and laugh 
now. 

There is no reason, anyway, why your 
family should inevitably think as you do. 
If your judgment is better—as you believe 
—your wife and children will find it out 
in time. Even if they don’t, you have 
made them happy in their own way. That 
thought alone produces a good emotional 
tone. Get all you can out of it. 

Go on deliberately choosing your emo- 
tions through one (Continued on page 132) 


Your brain is buzzing with darting thoughts. You 


are wide awake and as nervous as a hairspring. You say you ‘‘can’t keep this up;” you “simply can’t stand it!” 


A Case of Blackmail 


The story of an “Easy Mark” 


By Donn Byrne 
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N SPITE of his fear of his brother and 
of his brother’s surliness, in spite of 
his being in a strange country, in 
spite of the lowness of his wages—of 
the whole three months he had spent 
assisting his brother in the wine shop on 
Columbia Street there had hardly Beets 
a monent in which he had not been su- 
remely happy. 
: Neribwand Columbis Street rambles 
from the Erie Basin toward Brooklyn 
Bridge, a strange, unkempt street, a 
sailors’ highway. Grotesque shops dot its 
walls from terminal to terminal: mariners’ 
outfitters, their windows piled high with 
rubber boots and shirts and sheath 
knives; queer delicatessen stores with 
loads of unheard-of delicacies in their 
windows: dried fish from Iceland, sticky 
Turkish sweetmeats, onions beaded on 
strings; photographers, with models of 
full-rigged ships in their windows; a cigar 
store, with the battered figurehead of some 
forgotten windjammer nailed to the wall 
in Dou of an Indian. Up and down the 
street goes the motley population of the 
ships—the hulking, blond Norwegians; 
tanned, suspicious ; SPEEA jabbering in a 
weird tongue; small timid Portuguese 
sailors; laughing negroes from Norfolk 
schooners; Chinamen with their slant 
eyes. A queer, polyglot highway it is and 
a dull and drab one, whose only light spot 
is the shop called “‘Feretti—Wines.” 

He stood at the door and looked up and 
down the street. A passing stevedore 
hailed him. 

“Hello, Pete; where's your brother?” 

Pietro's eyes flashed smilingly. 

*He down at da Booth Pier," he an- 
swered in his halting English. 

*He ought to take a jump off it some 
day," the stevedore growled, "before 
somebody pushes him in." 

There are many men hated on Colum- 
bia Street. There is, for example, Ed 
Shuhmann, the sly saloonkeeper, who can 
wheedle their money from the sailors with 
the adroitness of a pickpocket. There is 
“Spanner” Jones, the slave-driving pier 
superintendent of the Gallagher an bie 
ton Line. There is good and solid reason 
for hating these men—they have earned 
it; but there is no concrete cause for hat- 
ing Vicenzo Feretti, owner of *' Feretti— 
Wines." He is just one of those persons 
against whom one takes an intense dislike 
and keeps it up until one's dying day. 

*[ don't know what's wrong with that 
uinea," Riordan, the big patrolman of the 
eat, would say to himself. “He’s never 

done anything. His shop's on the level. 
But nobody likes him.” 

He has still his wine shop on Columbia 
Street, has Vicenzo Feretti, and he is little 
changed since the days when Pietro, his 
short, roundfaced, smiling brother, helped 
him pour out Chianti for customers, or 
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wrap up bottles of sherry and port and 
potent liquors for home consumption, as 
the technical phrase is. Tall, spare, yellow 
in the face, with prominent cheekbones 
and a flowing mustache black as ink, his 
eyes still regard you with that suspicious, 
alert and menacing look that is like a 
challenge. A merciless, selfish man, and a 
miser to his finger tips. 

“T wonder why people go into his place, 
if they don't like him?" Riordan used to 
philosophize. 

Riordan had time for philosophy, being 
a patrolman on beat, but had little ability 
for arriving at conclusions, having few 
brains, no matter how his heart is. A 
clean and cozy place was Feretti’s with 
its sawdust on the floor, its red stove, its 
shelves lined with bottles, its little cashier’s 

rill. A place where the solid burgesses of 

lumbia Street like to forgather for a 
glass of wine, a chat, and a game of cards, 
in preference to the sailors’ boozing dens 
of the neighborhood, riotous with liquor 
and hoarse chanties, and where sheath 
knives flash too often. And it was more 
than cozy and clean when Vicenzo Feretti, 
seeing his clients grow and multiply, 
wrote home to Naples for his brother Pietro 
to come out and assist him. When Pietro 
came the wineshop took on an air of cheer 
and cordiality. 


*X 7OU will have your room and board 
and three dollars a week—a big sal- 
ary,” Vicenzo had written. 

By now Pietro knew the truth as to the 
largeness of the salary, but he enjoyed his 
new place. There was a sense of hospital- 
ity to the work that pleased him, and he 
enjoyed making friends and putting an 
occasional Word in the conversation. In 
daytime, when custom was slack, he 
loved to stand at the door and watch the 
passing current of sailormen and steve- 
dores up and down the street, and to ex- 
change a phrase with friends and ac- 

uaintances. His smile would beam out 
like sunrise. In his voice there would be a 
happy little chuckle. 

"He's the regular little Happy Kid, 
Pete is," the Columbia Street folks would 
say. “One good little scout." And into 
their faces, as they thought of him, there 
would steal a pleasant smile of remem- 
brance. 

In Leghorn he had been happy, in spite 
of the things wrong at home. Pietro, in 
that family, had seemed like a sun burst- 
ing through clouds. In the streets the 
children on the church steps used to hail 
him with high pitched voices. 

* Buon giorno, Pietro? Ohe’ buon, giorno!” 

“Buon giorno, bambini!” he would cry 
back. 

Even the old men basking in the sun, 
immobile, waiting for death, had a word 
for him as he passed by. And the brown- 


faced Livornian women smiled innocently 
and merrily toward him. 

“He has not an enemy in the world,’ 
al would say of him. “The friend à 
everyone!” 

He had great pride in that phrase, th 
friend of everyone. It seemed a great dis 
tinction, greater than the honors of kings 
He felt as though he wanted to embract 
the whole world in his arms, to feel that à 
the sight of him dour men would lose thet 
grimness and sad women smile once mors 
And when the letter from Brooklyn cams, 
it was this feeling that he wanted to em 
bark on a new continent, to greet everyont 
with a smile, and to be so greeted by them 
that consoled him for leaving his friends 
in Leghorn. The fellow workmen of tht 
hat factory gathered about him as ht 
went. 

“But aren't you afraid, Pietro?" they 
suggested. “Won’t you feel lost? Ecc 
a large country: gunmen; thieves; In 
dians; Ebbene!" 

“Ma che!” he smiled. **None hurts any 
one but who hurts them. None meddle 
with me. I am the friend of everyone." 


AND in that dour and straggling street, | 


where things are done that never sé 
the light of day, where theft is a common 
thing and men brawl to the death, where 
the sandbagger still works, and wher. 
deadly sleep-compelling drops are sil | 
slipped into the liquors of sailor folk, eve! 
there Pietro Feretti found he had not ?! 
enemy in the world. There was, for &* 
ample, Benjamin Sulsberg, who, it w% 
whispered, aided by a sniff of cocaine? 
taxicab, and an automatic pistol, wou 
kill any man in New York for a ten-dollat 
bill. He always nodded a curt greeting t? 
the little Italian as he passed by, relaxing 
his ever-vigilant eyes for an instant 7 
order to smile. 

There was Riordan, policeman of the 
beat, who would stop to bandy wor | 
Riordan was the humorist of the precinct | 

“Look here, Pete," he would state Wt 
mock solemnity, “you ain't looking 9? 
well. Sort of down in the mouth, sallo 
and joyless. No fun in life for you. 19 
ought to see a doctor.". j 

“See da doc!” Pietro would explo? 
with laughter, and Riordan would P 
along, chuckling. sth 

There was even Ed Shuhmann, he Wt 
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the evil reputation and the evil saloon, 
taciturn, sullen—even he melted under 
the smile of the Livornian. 

“How is it by you, kid?” he would in- 
quire. “How do you like Brooklyn?” 

“Fine place; shus!” Pietro would an- 
swer. "Like it. Nice-a da place!" 

"I've seen worse," Shuhmann would 
nod as he went along. And so Ed had. He 
lad seen Sing Sing. 

But one person did not respond to 
Pietro’s smiling affability, and that was 
Vicenzo, the elder Feretti. Perhaps it was 
the difference of fifteen years in their 
ages—Vicenzo was forty now. Partly it 
was the grimness of the man’s character. 
Certainly his miserliness helped, too. 

"You're my brother, ecco! Very good!” 
he was never tired of telling the younger 
man. "I treat you all right. I give you 
nice place, fine wages, eh?” 

Pietro would nod his response. 

"But listen to me," Vicenzo's face would 
xow harder than ever, his eyes cold, his 
ips contracted. “You not treat me right; 
jou let my money go wrong; you take one 
ent from the till, one cent, see; you go 
»jal. My brother? No matter. I treat 
jou like I treat a burglar. Jail!" 

And with that he would make a down- 
rard turn of his thumb, more cruelly 
lecisive even than his words. 


IGH in the roll of honor of Columbia 

Street is the name of John Fitzgerald, 
veavyweight boxer, known to ringmen as 
he "Gowanus Cyclone." In the ring 
"atzgerald—if he will pardon my saying 
o~s a fair third-rater; he might be in 
he first rank if he had skill combined with 
us courage and build. In appearance the 
Jydone is not prepossessing. Tall and 
Xiky, square in the head, his face has 
xen marred by a hundred fights. His 


ears are battered and his nose broken. 
He has the hard, vigilant eye of the pro- 
fessional heavyweight. The knuckles of 
his gigantic hands are distorted and swol- 
len. And when he smiles there is something 
cynical and lowering about his features, 
though he does not mean it, that gives one 
the impression that he is about to land 
viciously with both fists. 

Perhaps it was the admiration of the 
timid for the strong, perhaps it was vain- 
glory in his friendship with a boxer, but I 
prefer to think it was the sheer emanation 
of his good will toward all men, that drew 
Pietro Feretti toward him who is called 
the Gowanus Cyclone. At any rate, it 
was that which drew the Gowanus Cy- 
clone toward Pietro. Fitzgerald was rang- 
ing his airy way down Columbia Street 
when the smile of the little Italian stopped 
him in mid-course. 

“Well, who have we got here?” the 
Cyclone roared. "Little Sunshine! If it 
ain’t, you can slap me in the chops.” 

Pietro grinned more cheerfully than 
ever. The sinister smile might have scared 
him, but the tone of voice presaged noth- 
ing but friendship. 

“You’re all right, fellow," Fitzgerald 
told him. “Take it from me, buddy, 
you're all right." 

And so it had gone on from day to day. 
There was always a smile and a word from 
Fitzgerald for the Italian and always a 
smile and a word back. 

Came a day when Fitzgerald stopped 
before his friend. He put his hand in his 
hip pocket and brought out a piece of 
cardboard. 

“Come up to-night and see me fight, 
kid," he invited. "It'll be some bout, be- 
lieve me." 

So, dressed in his gala garments, such 
as he wore on Sunday or on the feast day 
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of a saint, Pietro Feretti left his accus- 
tomed Columbia Street to explore the 
strange fastnesses of East New York—a 
weird, unknown place of sturdy children 
playing in the streets, of complacent 
matrons sitting placidly in the sun, of 
uos Hebrew jargon and of keen-eyed 

ebrew men. Strange were all these 
things to Pietro Feretti, and stranger still 
the sporting club, with its ring, blue 
beneath the arc lamp, its wooden benches 
and blaring band. 

He had been late leaving the store, and 
he arrived the moment Fitzgerald climbed 
into the ring, followed by another as big 
as he. Pietro shuddered a little at the 
sight of the huge figures, naked except 
for the fighting shorts, the shoes and in- 
adequate brown gloves. 

The clang of a gong, and the Cyclone 
sprang in, his face twisted in its malignant 
smile. There was the thud of the C one's 
right fist to the jaw and the crash of his 
opponent’s fall to the canvas. Pietro 
Feretti’s face went white. There was a 
peculiar sensation of gooseflesh at the 

ack of his neck and on his scalp, and of 
terrified nausea at the pit of his stomach. 


"THE next day Fitzgerald passed by. 
Pietro’s smile came only with an effort. 
His teeth flashed with their customary 
as but in his eyes there was deadly 
ear. 

“How did you like the fight, kid?” the 
boxer inquired. 

“Fine,” the little Italian forced himself 
to answer. “A great stuff.” 

“That was only an appetizer to me,” 
the Cyclone commented grandiosely. 
“You ought to see me up against live ones. 
I kill them dead and I drink their blood." 

The fear of the man grew on him. It 
bothered him until the smile became anane- | 


+ “I’m going to kill a guy at the Broadway Sporting this afternoon," he announced. 
right hook swished through the air like a flail. **One punch and he'll be dead to the world!’ 


His 
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mic, drawn thing. He would 
dodge into the store at the 
sight of the hulking figure, 
fearing even to speak to him, 
lest by some chance remark 
he would draw on himself 
that Berserker and deadly 
rage. The patrons of the wine 
shop remarked his changed 
mood. 

“Ebbene, what is wrong, 
Pietro?" they would chaff 
him. “Why no smile? Has 
your girl gone back on you?" 

*[t's nothing." Pietro 
smiled sickly. “Yes, my girl!" 

Add to his fear the inci- 
dent with Patrolman Riordan, 
the humorist of the precinct, 
who stopped before the store. 

“And I thought you were 
a nice sort of fellow," Rior- 
dan spoke solemnly, *'and 
now I find you're a tough 
guy!" 

* Ma che?" the Livornian 
babbled. “Ma che?” 

“Hanging around with the 
Cyclone!” he reproved stern- 
ly. “Some day I'll be run- 
ning you both in for murder, 
that's what I'll be doing." 

And his brother, too, had 
noticed it. 

*You look!" the ferce- 
browed elder warned. “You 
talk to that loafer, that bum, 
that thug. Some day he ask 
for money. You got no money. 
You give him my money—" 

* But no—" 

*But yes!" Vicenzo mim- 
icked. His voice changed to a 
snarl. “And if anything is 
wrong with my money, you 
know what I said. You know, 
don’t you? I said jail!" 

He had finished strewing 
the fresh sawdust on the floor, 
placing the chairs, polishing 
the counter. By some devious 
way the sun had stolen into 
Columbia Street, like a stranger who had 
lost his direction, and the straight morn- 
ing beam of it fell into the store through 
door and window. As he pomad the 
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glasses, for an instant he broke into song: 


“Ma n'atu sole 
Chiu beľ ohine 
O sole mio! Sta’n front’ a te—” 


He had not seen Fitzgerald for a week 
now, and the fear of the fighter was pass- 
ing from him. He had done the right thing, 
that was the idea. There was something 
the Church says about the occasion of sin. 
Of course there was no occasion of sin, 
but there was occasion of danger. Avoid 
it. That was the idea. Ecco! 

He looked up for an instant toward the 
beam of sunlight and he saw with a shock 
of terror that coming through the door- 
way was the Cyclone. He walked toward 
the counter directly. He leaned over and 
caught the assistant by the lapel of the 
coat. 

“Say, fellow," he began brusquely, 
**you're a friend of mine, ain't you?" 

“Sure!” Pietro managed a smile. 
“Friend of everyone.” 

“Well, then, slip us a ten-spot. Will 
you?" 


The Cyclone picked a saffron bill from his roll. |, 


“A ten-spot?" There was a dry feeling 
to the top of the Livornian's palate, a 
quivering to his scalp. 

"Ain't you got it?" Fitzgerald asked 
anxiously. His brows creased in anxiety 
until seemingly they threatened like 
thunder. 

“Sure, I got it!" Pietro answered 
quickly. He had it—all he had in the 
world. He had intended spending it for 
presents to friends in Leghorn, not so 
much for sheer friendship as a pardonable 
desire to impress them with his wealth 
and importance in the new world. He 
fished it out in frayed one-dollar bills. 
He passed it across the counter to Fitz- 
gerald. The boxer pouched it rapidly and 
moved out. 

“You're all right, fellow," he stopped 
to shoot across his shoulder. “And listen! 
This is all right, too. Get me?" 

But Pietro Feretti wasn't listening. A 
cold sweat had broken out at the back of 
his collar, and his brain was whirling like a 
gyroscope. It was not the ten dollars, it 
was the action. He put down the glass 
shakily on the counter and sank faintly on 
the chair. If he hadn't had the money, 
what would have happened? He would be 
lying as inert and senseless now as the man 
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he saw Fitzgerald knock out at the boxing 
match that night, worse than that even, 
pou dead. ST he thought appalled him. 

e got terribly faint for a minute and had 
to cling to the edge of the counter. If he 
hadn't had the money. . . . 


VERY distraught and very nervous, he 
served the customers of the wine shop 
that evening. He would start when a 
patron pushed his chair back, jump 
when, at an animated sentence, a man 
would thump his fist upon the table. 

“What’s got you, Pete?" someone asked 
him. “You been seeing the ghost of Carl- 
son, the Swedish sailor that was murdered 
next door, or of the man that got throttled 
last night down at Ed Shuhmann's?" 

“Or maybe,” another suggested, ‘‘one 
of those gunmen or tough guys has been 
holding him up?” And they both laughed. 

But they received no answering smile 
from him. Pallidly he collected glasses and 
brought them behind the counter to be 
filled again, and at each visit back he 
would see in imagination the huge bulk of 
Fitzgerald leaning across the counter, the 
thunderous frown on his brow, the set 
jaw.... . 

Riordan, the jolly cop, passed him next 
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“I was going to give it to him," he stuttered 


morning as he was taking the shutters 
down. . 

**So that friend of yours, the Cyclone, 

hasn't killed you yet?" the patrolman 
said in surprise. 
**Egh!" gasped the wine-shop assistant. 
€« h, I don’t suppose he’d kill you,” 
Riordan corrected himself. “He’d prob- 
ably only maim you for life.” 

** What for?” Pietro babbled. 

“Oh, the Cyclone's all right if you treat 
him right. He’s a nice fellow. Only if he 
asks you for any money give it to him. He 
may come in and tell you, ‘Give me a 
hundred dollars or I'll twist your arms 
out.’ Take my advice; if you want your 
arms, come through." 

The patrolman was enjoying the con- 
sternation on the Livornian's face. It 
spurred him to further efforts. 

**Sure, Fitz is all right, only the way he 
holds up people. There hasn't been a 
robbery around here for years that Fitz 
hasn't put through. Ask him yourself. 
He'll tell you.” 

“But you—but the police—" 

“Say, kid," Riordan turned on him re- 
provingly, "don't you ever read the 
papers? Don't yon now that the police 
stand in with all these burglars and dips? 


How do you think us cops could live un- 
less we got our whack out of it? Oh, get 
wise! Get wise!” And he strolled on with 
that utter impassivity of countenance of 
his which was the chief element of his 
humor. 


IETRO got down the shutters at last, 

how, he did not know, for that indefina- 
ble faintness had come over him again. He 
staggered into the shop and leaned heavily 
on the counter. Yes, he understood now. 
Vaguely he had heard of the blackmail 
waged on the shopkeeper by the thug. 
And he knew himself, from the chatter of 
the shop, the terrible things that happen in 
the ealan colony, of the raids of “Tiger” 
Patello; of the Black Hand men; of the 
even more fearful Mafioti, who exacted 
tribute with knife and dynamite, who rob 
and kidnap, who kill and maim. 

His brother came down the stairs, 
sleepy, angry as always. His voice cut like 
a whip. 

“Get to work!” he directed. ‘What are 
m loafing for? Good-for-nothing! Ca- 
abrian!" 

He had had a vague idea of appealing 
to his brother for help to conquer hs ter- 
rible situation. But he knew now, seeing 
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him, how useless that appeal 
would be. A laugh, a torrent 
of abuse, a "Che mi fa?" 
(“What is it to me?") would 
be all the help he would re- 
ceive. 

He went about the day's 
work mechanically at the or- 
der of his brother, respond- 
ing to the sharp tone as a 
slave might respond to a whip. 
Men came in and out for a 
glass of wine or a bottle to 
take away, or to arrange for 
the refreshments at a wed- 
ding or a funeral, but they all 
seemed wrapped up in their 
own business and took no 
notice of him. He had some 
way expected that a custom- 
er or a friend would notice 
his fear and pallor, question 
him about it, and devise a 
means to cope with this vam- 
pire who would bleed him to 
the whiteness of a corpse. 
But none did. 

“What is it to them?” he 
asked bitterly. 

And even the policemen 
were in league against him. 

Tears would come into his 
eyes and a little soft sob rise 
in his throat as he thought 
of Leghorn; of the laughing 
days in the factory; of the old 
men sitting in the sun, effer- 
vescing gently into death; of 
the old women in the quiet 
autumn of their lives; of the 
young women springing with 
the sap of youth, and the lit- 
tle brown children on the cob- 
blestones. All had a smile for 
him. There, everyone was his 
friend. And from the paradise 
of charity he had wandered 
into a by-street filled with the 
evil things of life, where he 
was a thrush pursued by ger- 
falcons, or a rabbit with the 
beagles behind him, slaver- 
mouthed and eager. . . . He, the friend of 
every man! 

At two in the afternoon Fitzgerald 
crashed in, savage and threatening. At 
the door he left an undersized man in a 
sweater with a bag. He walked across 
swiftly to the counter. Pietro looked to 
the right and to the left wildly, like a 
trapped animal. 

“Kid,” the Cyclone announced, “I been 
getting a raw deal." His savage jaw shot 
out and his eyes gleamed vindictively. 

“Look here," he shot out; “it’s too bad, 
but you got to spiel with forty bucks." 

"Forty! Forty! Forty!" the Italian 
nearly screamed. 

The Cyclone hardly heard him. He 
drew his great bulk up. He raised his arm. 
His gigantic shoulder muscles bulged be- 
neath fis coat. 

“Tm going to kill a guy at the Broad- 
way Sporting this afternoon,” he an- 
nounced. His right hook swished through 
the air like a flail. “One punch and he'll 
be dead to the world!” 

There was money in the till, plenty of it, 
Pietro knew. A hundred or more lay there 
to pay a wine bill of the wholesale men. 
Breathlessly he took out forty with 
trembling fingers. (Continued on page 79) 


F COURSE every man who 
passes the three score-and-ten 
mark knows that he is living on 
“borrowed time." He has had 
his full allotment of years, and 

whatever more may be granted to him is 
merely a bonus, a gratuity to which he has 
no valid claim, and on whose continuance 
he has no business to count. 

I am seventy-three, and so in a way the 
idea of Death has been a more or less fa- 
miliar visitor to my mind for some years. 
As long as twenty years ago I thought that 
I had passed the crest of the hill, and that 
] ought to get my affairs in order. I re- 
wrote my will and began dividing a little 
of my property among my children, and 
tried to remember that I was an old man 
and ought to wear rubbers when the side- 
walks were wet. But business kept'press- 
ing, and for all I could see I was as active 
and energetic as ever, and so, having 
thought the thing through, I just went on 
living—that was all. 

And so years passed. And a few weeks 
ago old Doctor Mitchell, who has gone 
over me every year for fifty years, thumped 
my chest twice as long as he has usual- 
ly done. When he got through he drew a 
long breath and shook his head. Good-old 
Doc! Many a game of golf he and I have 
had together. He would hate to see me 
drop off; I'm sure of that. He hesitated, 
and then apparently decided to tell me the 
truth: the queer little half-stifled sensa- 
tion that has been coming over me occa- 
sionally of late is from my heart. The old 
pump has a leak in some of its valves. 

I’m seventy-three and I must be a little 
careful from now on. My heart isn’t as 
good as it used to be. I might drop off 
any time. aa 

have read of men whose doctors have 
told them things like that. They are al- 
ways pictured as staggering out of the 
doctor's office white-faced and terror-eyed. 
I knew how I ought to feel, and I wondered 
that I didn’t feel that way. At first I 


thought it was the casual, half joking wal) 


in which Mitchell did it—just as thoug 
it were nothing serious; just a little friend- 
ly warning. gs 


And then, as I was hei "den home 


the real explanation flashed over me: the - ) 
-when I remember all the wrong I did to 


reason I hadn't been thrown into a panic 
by Mitchell's announcement was because, 
as we say of the stock market, I had dis- 
counted the news in advance. - Subcon- 
sciously all the time, and consciously part 
of the time, I have been turning the whole 
thing over in my mind and have reached 
a conclusion about it. It is only the new 
or the unexpected that can shock us, and 
the idea of death was neither new nor un- 
expected to me. I had walked out to 
meet it instead of letting it pounce upon 
me unawares. And I had robbed it of 
most of its terror. ; a i 

I couldn’t help a sort of inward smile as 
I thought how differently Mitchell's an- 
nouncement would have hit. me if it had 
come in my boyhood or young manhood. 
From the time leas eight years old I had 
a terror of death. Probably every man 
and woman who ever lived has felt pretty 
much the same. Milton represents Adam 
as shrinking back in dread: à 


But have I now seen Death? Is this the way 
I must return to native dust? O sight, 

Of terror, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! 


Doubtless all Adam's son 
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sohters 


Do You Dread 


What a fine old man—who 
say on the most interest 


through the ages have inherited his in- 
stinctive repugnance. In my case the 
natural horror was intensified by an ex- 
erience which burned itself very deep 
into my childish brain. : 
I was only eight and too little to swim 
with the other. boys, but I was paddling 


‘around in the ee of the swimming hole 


when suddenly a named Dowd gave a 
scream, and I looked up just in time to see 
his head disappearing under the water. A 
minute later ie came up, shrieking, his 
face distorted, his eyes wild. For a mo- 
ment he beat the water, crying for. help, 
while the rest of us stood petrified, and 
then he sank. We ran for help to the 
nearest farmhouse, and a half-hour later 
Dowd's body was recovered. -} can close 
my eyes even now and see his face as he 
lay there naked on the edge of the pool. 
For weeks it haunted me: I would wake up 
in the night screaming with terror. The 
very mention of the word death would 
send a chill down my back. Until I was 
thirty-five years old [ never once attended 
a funeral. 


Just as I dreaded death, so in youth I 


dreaded Old Age. My first gray hair: 
bs me a very sgh couple of days. 


hated the thought of ‘having younger 
men crowd up and beyond me, of feeling 
myself less keen than I had'been, of know- 
ing that I had reached my limit, and that 
while I might hold the place I had won I 
probably should never receive any offer to 


step up higher. appt married though - 


I am, l even dreaded the time when women 

would begin to regard me as old and kind- 

ly, rather than young and interesting. 
Ifeel somehow ungrateful and unworthy 


old age in my.thought. For I have not 
found old age either less happy or less in- 


‘teresting than the other periods of life. 


Old age is a pretty enjoyable experience, 
if one’s heart is right. Old people will un- 
derstand what I mean by that; young folks 
cannot. One has to live all the way 
through life to learn that every age has its 
peculiar sweetness, its special compensa- 
tions. duh e. 

If a man has lived properly Nature 
reaches out her hand when he gets along 
in middle life and gently closes his throttle 
a notch or two. And without any jolt or 
jar, he just quietly slows down a bit. Some 
men—whose cylinders are filled up with 
the carbon of dissipation, or who are over- 
heated with ambition and worry and rest- 
lessness, choke and buckle, and tear them- 
selves to pieces. But those of us who are 
wiser simply slow. down, and find in the 
scenery that we are passing a reward for 
our more deliberate progress. 

I intend to “die in harness.” But it is 
a regulated sort of activity, very different 
from, very much more comforting than 
the activity of middle life. It seems to 
me, as I look back, that I never had a 


really care-free day between the years of 
twenty-five and B. My family was 
large and expensive, my business was 
growing fast in a fiercely competitive line. 
l enjoyed the thrill of fight and achieve- 
ment; but there was always the sense of 
being driven, a feeling that I was doing 
just a little more than I ought to do— 
coupled often with a full-hearted yearning 
for a real, long rest. 

At fifty I was pretty safely fixed, so far 
as freedom from actual want is concerned. 
And at sixty I began gradually to “draw 
in my horns.” Outwardly there was no 
change in my mode of life. But little by 
little I began shedding my responsibilities, 
until I had left myself just enough business 
so that I have something to do on the days 
when I want to go to the office, and don't 
have to worry at all if the notion suddenly 
takes hold of me not to go. 

And it is only in these past thirteen 
years that I have had the time to do the 
things that I have wanted all my life to 
i Cicero, writing in his own old age, 
said: 


What blessings are these—that the soul hav- 
ing served its time, so to speak, in the cam- 
paivns of desire and ambition, rivalry and 
hatred, and all the passions, should live in its 
own thoughts and, as the expression goes, should 
dwell apart. Indeed, if it has in store any cf 
what I may call the food of study and philoso- 
phy, nothing can be pleasanter than an old age 
of leisure. 


I have found that true. The men whose 
old age is most pitiful—and shortest, usu- 
ally—are the men whose business has so 
filled their lives that, when it is subtracted, 
nothing remains. I have always loved 
books, and kept my interest in them fresh 
and growing. It has been a perfect delight 
to me in these recent years to do the lei- 
surely reading that, all my life, I have 
lacked time to do. And much of it, I am 
not ashamed to say, I have done in bed. 


I? IS only in these later years that I have 
enjoyed conversation, or had any to en- 
joy. Heavens, to what depths the fineart of 
talking has in this country fallen! Down- 
town f have met men every day for forty 
years. I have done hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of business with them. 
Yet I cannot remember ever having one 
real conversation with any one of them; 
I doubt if to most of them a real conversa- 
tion is possible. 

Lately I have been dropping around at 
oneof my clubs thatis frequented a good bit 
by some of us old fellows, and I come away 
from a couple of hours of talking there feel- 
ing the way I used to feel when I left the 
gymnasium. You who hurry by on the 
Avenue, and see us sitting in our club win- 
dow, our hats on our gray heads, our cigars 
unlighted in our mouths, talking away— 
you need not pity our old age. It has 
pleasures you know not of. à 

Leisure, conversation, nature--the Jey 


Getting Old? 


isa friend of ours—has to 
ing subject in the world 


of getting back to the land, of seeing things 
grow, of watching God at work in his 
world—these are some of the satisfactions 
of growing old. Pete Morrison, whom I 
have trimmed a hundred times in the mar- 
ket, and who has trimmed me as often— 
Old Pete owns a farm a mile down the road 
from mine, in Vermont. Pete is a year 
older than I. Last season I raised a squash 
that was almost as big as any two squashes 
on Pete's place. I set it up on the back seat 
of my ‘machine and had the man drive me 
down to Pete's place, and presented it to 
him. Maybe it's because I'm growing old, 
but it don't seem to me, as I look back on 
it, that any trick I ever pulled off in the 
market gave me quite so much pleasure as 
the look on Pete's face when he saw that 
squash. Later he came over to my place 
with a cucumber—but of 
course anybody can raise cu- 
cumbers. 

Ihave found old age very, 
very pleasant, and I think 
that fact has helped to get me 
away from my former dread 
ofdeath. I remember one day 
making up my mind deliber- 
ately that fear of any sort 
was inefficient, a hindrance 
to my progress, and that I 
must make a conscious and 
continuous effort to put all 
fear out of my mind, includ- 
ing the Fear of Death. Dy- 
ing, I said to myself, is some- 
thing entirely beyond my 
control. I cannot by worry 
add a single hour to my life; 
on the contrary, every hour 
of worry probably shortens 
my days. 


Cowards die many times before 
their deaths; 

The valiant never taste of death 
but once. 


The valiant thing to do, I 
said, the sensible thing, is to 
put this dread out of my 
mind. 

A curious and blessed 
thing about life, and particu- 
larly young life, is the fatal- 
istic sureness with which 
nature has inoculated it. We 
see men dying all about us, 
and yet something inside us 
whispers the assurance that 
we shalllive. We go out and 
plant crops, even in old age, 
fully expecting to harvest them. “For no 
one is ever so old,” as Cicero says, “as to 
think that he may not live a year." 

The Egyptians made it a practice to 
have a specter enter in the midst of their 
banquets, as a reminder that death must 
come to put an end to the pleasure of cach 
one. The Roman conquerors: sometimes 
stationed a slave at their elbows to whis- 


T 


per constantly: " Remember, thou, too, art 
mortal." ‘To most ancient peoples death 
was à circumstance so gruesome, so appall- 
ing that a lifetime of philosophizing was 
not considered too long a preparation to. 
meet it nobly. f 


WE MODERNS do the thing better, it 
seems to me. We think the problem 
through once to its end, and then, having 
reached a conclusion, resolutely turn our 
attention to something else. 

Down at the club where we old fellows 
gather to talk I do not remember that we 
have ever discussed death or dying. Of 
course the subject has obtruded itself often 
enough. For one of the hard things about 
getting old is that the number of vacant 
chairs grows alarmingly large. One sees 


Does Your Fear of Death Depend 
on Your Age? 


HE author of this article says that in youth 
he was bothered by the idea of death, but 
that at seventy-three he is unafraid. If this 
be true of human beings in general, it is a comfort- 
ing thought. Won’t some of the old people write 
and tell us their experience? 

There is no doubt that tremendous mental 
changes do take place in people as they pass from 
youth to age. Some of these differences, when they 
arise between parents and children, or between 
grandparents and grandchildren, are practically 
irreconcilable. Many a normal boy of twenty has 
ideas which a normal father of fifty regards as ab- 
solutely crazy—so crazy that a family quarrel re- 
sults. 

Now, with great mental changes taking place in 
people’s heads in the course of thirty or forty 
years, may it not be true that one can change his 
ideas of death almost immeasurably in the course 
of a lifetime? If so, what are these changes? Any 
reader who can contribute anything of value on 
this subject, either of experience or comment, is 
invited to do so. 


an old friend on Monday, hale and hearty, 
and on Wednesday misses him from the 
club and is told that the end has come. 
But old fellows do not talk about it much. 
Yer I know in a general way that in our 
little crowd are two distinct groups: there 
are three or four fellows who always look 
all done up after a funeral. The dread of 
dying is on them as strony as when they 


were young. But they are in the minority. 
Most of the “boys,” I think, are like me. 
We know that the end must come, and we 
have fought through our period of dread 
and are ready to meet it as manfully as 
may be. 

Ours, I think, is the more normal atti- 
tude. Death in youth or middle life is a 
shock, like tearing an unripe apple from a 
tree. But in age, the apple has mellowed 
and, given time, will fall gently of its own 
weight, and with hardly the slightest 
wrench. 

I was intensely interested in reading not 
long ago a book by Dr. George W. Crile, 
the famous surgeon. In it he tells about 
operations performed on old people who, 
because of heart weakness were not able 
to take an anesthetic. The pain, which to 
a normal man of middle life would be al- 
most unbearable, is borne by the old with 
comparative fortitude. The same thing 
is true of operations performed on infants, 
and the explanation is clear: 

“Senility and infancy," says Doctor 
Crile, “are by nature normally narcotized. 
The senile is passing through the twilight 
into the night, while the infant is emerging 
from the shadows of dawn into the day." 

For both extremes of life nature has 
provided shock absorbers to ease the jour- 
ney. Not by a sudden wrench, but gradu- 
ally, easily, themind is made 
less sensitive to pain and 
hurt. One reason, therefore, 
why I am not afraid to die 
is that I realize that, all un- 
consciously to myself, na- 
ture has been preparing me 
for it. Little by little the 
threads that bind one to ex- 
istence are loosened; when 
the hour strikes in which one 
must finally surrender life, 
most of life has already been 
surrendered. 

I suppose neither I nor 
any other man would want 
to be compelled to set the 
exact day and hour of his 
passing. Always we hope 
that it may be to-morrow or 
next week or next year— 
even after we havereconciled 
ourselves to the thought of 
going. Yet I am convinced 
of this: that, if to any single 
one of us were given the 
choice of living forever, al- 
ways growing older and more 
feeble or the alternative of 
release by death, he would 
finally welcome death as a 
blessed deliverer. The time 
comes to a man when the 
proportion of his friendships 
and interests, and loves and 
hopes on the other side of 
the river far outweighs the 

etty residue on this side. 
hat time has almost come 
for me. 

Another thought which 
has afforded me some con- 
solation is that it is only fair to discrimi- 
nate between death and the things from 
which death is the release. We think of a 
deathbed being a bed of pain: but death 


‘is not the cause of the pain, it is the exit 


from pain. A man who has lived simply 
and temperately, and who reaches my age, 
often passes on as though he fell asleep. 1 
feel somehow that (Continued on page 82) 
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Rubby balked at first and didn’t want to have his picture taken at all, said he 


didn’t want it in the papers. 


I had to run out and get him to pose for them 


The Insignificant “Dub” 


Who found out how to make people notice him 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN FROST 


URE, old Son, I sympathize with 
you. My sapak always goes 
out to a young ball player when 
them reporters tear up dictionaries 
to find some new way of calling 

him a bonehead, especially when he is one. 
They haven’t got any human feelings, 
them reporters, and they naturally are 
sore when you pull some solid skull stuff 
—it delays the game and keeps them 
away from their beer for four or five min- 
utes longer. But if I was in your place I 
wouldn’t bust one of them on the jaw. 

If I were you I’d thank them for what- 
ever they say about you, and the worse 
it is the more you ought to thank them. 
The only thing a player ought to kick 
about is when the official scorer takes a 
base hit away from him—that’s personal 
injury. 

You fellows who are always yelling 
about what the reporters write about 
you remind me of Rubby, who played sec- 
ond base for this team two years and drew 
big money. I found Rubby out in Des 
Moines the first year I started out to t 
to find symptoms of brains connected wit 
strong diens we arms. We needed a sec- 
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ond baseman badly. We had to have one, 
because THa had sprung a hock, or got 
string-halted or something. There wasn’t 
a second baseman between Kennebunk- 
rt and San Pedro. I knew, because Joe 
ad been slipping for a year and I had a list 
of every second baseman in the world, and 
there wasn’t one of them that looked good 
enough to ride in Upper Thirteen berth 
with a major league club. 

Rubby’s record in the minors looked 
fair, just fair. No one was tipping him 
off as being a world-beater, so I figured 
that either he was not worth anything at 
all or else that the Des Moines club was 
trying to keep him under cover. When 
they start press-agenting a ball player we 
have some line on them, but when they 
don’t mention him at all you can figure it 
either way, and it was worth railroad fare 
to run out to Des Moines and see him in 
action. 

He looked pretty good to me from the 
grand-stand—not sensational, or brilliant, 
just a steady fellow who hit about the 
average for second basemen, fielded the 
same way, and played every day. 
don’t think he ever made a sensational 


Hop or throw in his life, or cleaned up 
with a long hit when the bags were 
densely populated, or pulled a circus stunt 
in a pinch; but he got his hits regularly, 
fielded almost everything that came within 
reach, stole a base occasionally and tended 
to his business. He didn't make more 
than the average number of bone-head 
plays, and he didn’t make any great ones. 

e was just a plodder. He played the 
game as if baseball and plowing were the 
same kind of work. I never heard a crow: 
cheer him while he was with the team the 
first time, and I never heard one hiss him, 
that’s the kind of ball player Rubby was, 
and I hired him—but I did it because we 
had to have someone and he was the best 
in sight. 

He was a nice fellow, personally. He 
joined the team, shook hands with all the 
fellows, and went off by himself, and after 
that we hardly knew he was on the team, 
excepting that he was usually on top of 
second base when the short stop wanted to 
make a throw to him. I tried to be friend- 
ly with him, but he was one of those 
“Yes” and “No” conversationalists, and 
I soon got discouraged and went over t? 


The Insignificant “Dub,” by Huan S. FULLERTON 
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talk on my fingers with Dummy, who was 
pitching for us. 

The first game he played with us, the 
newspaper photographers came tearing 
out onto the field to get pictures of him in 
action—mainly because Phad been telling 
them what a great player I had dug up. 
I had spent an hour or two explaining to 
the reporters how good Rubby was, for 
sometimes some of those birds live up to 
what you say about them. Rubby balked 
at first and didn’t want to have his 
picture taken at all, said he didn’t want 
it in the papers. But you know those 
newspaper photogs. They’re more insist- 
ent than a deer fly and there never was 
one of them who understood what “No” 
means. I had to run out and tell Rubby 
to do it for me, and he posed for them, in 
action, and his picture would have made 
a stoughton bottle look like a moving 
picture by comparison. 


I HAD told them reporters two or three 
snappy stories about the great plays 
Rubby made in the minors, and they 
printed them. The next day Rubby held 
up one of the reporters, told him the sto- 
ries weren’t true and asked him to take 
them back. 

At that, everyone on the club liked 
Rubby. He came to the clubhouse as if 
there were a time clock to punch,practiced 
diligently, played the game, dressed and 
went to his boarding house. After the 
first week the only place his name could 
be found in the papers was in the box 
scores. He played fair, consistent base- 
ball, hit close to 260, and fielded well 
enough; but most of the time the fans 
didn’t know we had any- 
one playing second base, 
and old Slough forgot his 
name and had to yell 
*Hey, you" whenever he 
wanted to tell him some- 
thing. 

Rubby never missed a 
game while he was with 
us, never did anything 
wrong, always obeyed or- 
ders, and I guess he earned 
his pay. He played the 
bag for five weeks, then 
old Joe's leg came out of 
the hospital long enough 
for him to run on it with- 
out being afraid that it 
would fall off, and Slough 
sold Rubby to Peoria for 
a bat bag and a left-hand- 
ed pitcher. He was gone 
for three weeks before any- 
one noticed it. 

We forgot all about 
Rubby; he hadn't done 
anything to be remem- 
bered by—not even bor- 
rowed any money. I don’t 
know, but I believe they 
forgot to put his name in 
the record book that fall. 

e was with the Peoria 
club most of the last half 
of the season; no one knew 
when or why he was let 
out or where he went. The 
Next year his name wasn’t 
in any of the box scores in 
the Sporting News,” and 
I thought he had dropped 
out of the old game forever. 


Two years later, a month after the sea- 
son started, old Joe’s bum gamb cracked 
while he was stealing second. Joe never 
did like to rip skin in sliding to bases. He 
always went into the bag standing up, and 
you fellows want to remember that is the 
worst thing a ball player can do, better 
lose four square inches of skin off your hip 
than spring a Charley Horse trying to stop 
short. Joe tried it, the leg tried to stay on 
the base while the rest of him went on to 
short stop, and we carted him off on a 
stretcher. He was done for a month, any- 
how. In baseball, as you know, troubles 
come in flocks, and three days after Joe 
bowed a tendon, young Lowman, who had 
taken his place, broke a leg sliding to the 

late, and there we were: a championship 
ball club with no second baseman and not 
even a sub infielder. It looked gloomy, 
and we looked up at that old pennant 
flapping on the pole in center field and 
got ready to bid it good-by. 

There wasn't a second baseman in the 
country that was worth his eats, and we 
knew it. Of course, old Slough told me to 
go out and discover one, but he knew as 
well as I did that he might as well have 
ordered me to find another Teddy Roose- 
velt. We were sitting around the hotel 
hanging crape the second night after 
Lowman went to the repair shop, when a 
special delivery letter came for me. It 
was from Rubby. 


DEAR OLD MIKE [he wrote], I see you are 
right up against it for a second baseman, so I 
am coming. You remember I saved the old 
flag for you three years ago. Of course I don’t 


claim I won it for you, but I played good 
enough ball not to lose it for you while Joe 


was in the hospital, and I can do it again. 

You needn’t wire me to come, I am catching 

the next train out of here, and will be with 

you within a few hours after this reaches you if 
don't beat it in. 


I had to scratch my head twice before 
I could remember him at all, and when I 
finally placed him I tossed the letter over 
to Slough, and said: "Here comes your 
second baseman, but don't ever say I 
wished him onto you." 

“Whoth’ell’s Rubby?” asked Slough, 
glancing at the signature. 

* Your rememberer is getting forgetful 
in its old age, " I said, not letting on that I 
didn't remember him either. "He's the 
tall, nice-looking fellow who played second 
for us a couple of months three years ago.” 

“T remember the clothes," said Slough; 
“he wore a soft hat and had a wishbone 
stick pin, but I can't remember what he 
did as a ball player." 


HAT was how much of a dent Rubby 
had made. Slough read the letter and 
scratched his head. 

* He wasn't such a bad ball player," I 
said, wanting to boost, “and he remem- 
bered signals." 

“I get him now," said Slough. “I can 
remember everything that he wasn't, but 
I'm darned if I can remember what he 
was." 

* He can't be worse than nothing," I 
said. “And he showed he's willing by 
coming to the rescue." 

“He must be more of a hustler than he 
was before," said Slough, “or he wouldn't 
have grabbed the job without being asked. 
Let him come." 


The second morning after he joined the team he bought a tin 
fife, and that afternoon, when he first went to bat, he stuck his 
bat under his arm and played the fife all the way to the plate 
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“What business was you learning?” I asked 


Rubby breezed in before breakfast the 
ext morning. He came in a cab, had 
ll the porters in the hotel carrying his 
rips, and he wrote his name over three 
nes of the register and kicked for the 
ridal suite. He was in the breakfast 
oom before any of the fellows came down- 
tairs. No one knew him. He was sit- 
ing in the far end of the room, and after a 
unch of the boys drifted down a bell hop 
ame through the dining-room paging, at 
he top of his voice, “Mr. Rubby, Mr. 
;eorge P. Rubby, second baseman of the 
Vorld’s Champions.” 

That attracted some attention, and 
tubby got up and paraded the length of 
he room, so that no one could miss him. 

He came back in five minutes, and he 
adn’t finished his coffee before the bell 
oy was paging him again. He made 
hree exits and grand entrées during 
reakfast, and before it was over everyone 
1 the hotel knew him by sight. I caught 
im handing the bell boy fifty cents, and 
hook hands with him. 

“Hello, Mike!” he said. “I thought 
'd come back and help you fellows grab 
nother pennant. I want one more cut 
a at the big money. How is Slough?" 

*He's around," I said, remembering 
hat Rubby always called him *Mister' 
zhen he was with the team before. 
Where have you been since you dropped 
ut?” 

"Learning a few things," he said. 
I've learned a lot of things that will 
ome useful to a second baseman.” 

"Where have you been playing?" I 
aquired. “I’ve watched the papers and 
ead the record books, Spalding's and 
teache's both, and never saw your name." 

“ You ought to have read the funny pa- 


ers," he replied. “I don't go on records. 

"m in great shape, and ready to jump in- 
to the game to-day. Where's Slough? I 
want to see him." 

“Hes over back of that pillar with a 
rouch on," I said. ‘Better lay away 
rom him until he sends for you." 

“Nothing doing," he laughed. “I 

came to bring him glad tidings and to tell 
him not to worry—the old pennant is safe." 


HE WALKED right over and nailed 
Slough and gave him the joyful mitt. 
Ordinarily no one on the team dared speak 
to Slough when the team was going wrong 
until his breakfast coffee settled, but 
Rubby landed on hin, and in five minutes 
he had old Slough laughing. It wasn’t 
more than fifteen minutes before Slough 
bought him a cigar, and was grinning as 
if there wasn’t anything like a broken- 
legged ball player in the world. 

“Rubby plays the bag to-day,” he told 
me. “I told Sec to room him with you; 
maybe that'll break up that poker game 
of yours. That bird has improved; he's 
got a lot of zip and pep now, and if he can 
only hit a little bit we'll grab that flag yet." 

e was so cheered up that I let his 
reference to the poker game go, and hunted 


up Rubby. e ” e “oe 
Come on, Mike,” he said. “Take 
me up-town. I want to see a reporter.” 


“Which one?" I asked. 
to see any of them until I walk up and say: 
‘Don’t he look natural!" 

“T want to see that guy that used to 
pan me so hard when I was with the team 

efore," he answered. “I forget his 
name; but I remember the blisters he 
raised on my hide roasting me." 

"Look here, Rubby,” I said seriously, 


‘collect. 


“I don't want’ secon 


hM TR 


“you lay off them diee until you get 
your t cinched. You don't want to 
start busting any of them on the jaw. 
"They're bad folks if they don't like a ball 
player, and the boss sticks with them, no 
matter who is right." 

“Tm not going to start anything," he 
said laughing. “That guy is all right; he 
owes me something and I'm going to 
I just want to let him know that 
ru back so he can dip his pen in carbolic 
acid. 

I took him over to the “News” office 
and introduced him. The reporter didn't 
recognize him; but when he heard the 
name he edged around back of the desk 
and grabbed a paste pot, so as to be ready 
to play it either way. Rubby grinned and 
shook hands with him, and when I saw 
there wasn't going to be any fisticuffs I 
left them talking and went over to gas 
with the sporting editor. Rubby and 
that baseball writer seemed real friendly, 
and they laughed and talked for half an 
hour, and when we got out Rubby said: 
“That fellow is all right, he's my friend 
and he'll do what I want him to do." 

When the first edition of the “News” 
came out I was mad enough to clean 
out the office. The reporter started out 
his story by saying, “George Rubby, who 
once was with us long enough to get a 
few square meals, is back again to play 

d base while the real ball players are 
in the hospital." He warmed’ up as he 
went along, and he wound up his story by 
asking all the fans to play the long roll: 


Rubby-de-dub, 
Rubby-de-dub, 
Rubby-de-dubby-de- 
Dubby-de-dub. 
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I was mad when I read that. It didn't 
seem square for that reporter to pretend 
to be Rubby's friend and then hand him 
something Te that. I knew the fans 
would grab the idea and toast Rubby to a 
turn, so I hunted him up to sympathize 
with him. 

“This is pretty raw, Rubby,” I said. 
“If you don't want to take a chance on 
losing your job by pucr him in the 
eye, give me the job and I'll hand him 
one wallop, anyhow. He can't get my 
job.” 

à “Lay off him," said Rubby grinning. 
“He’s my friend, and he is doing me a 
favor." 

*He's a fine kind of a friend," I re- 
marked. “I suppose if he liked you any 
better he'd put arsenic in your soup!" 

Rubby just laughed, and remarked he 
hoped his friend the reporter would keep 
on fricasseeing him that way all season. 

* Wait till you hear the fans to-day," 
I warned him. "They'll eat that olt o 


and organize a drum corps to greet you.” 


I knew how they would take it and I 
called the turn. That Rubby-de-dub 
stuff was just the right cue for them. 
Not less than a hundred of them brought 
sticks, and they played a rat-ta-tat-tat 
with them on the front of the stands and 
bleachers and the backs of chairs all the 
time Rubby was practicing, and those who 
forgot to bring sticks were singing, 
* Rubby-de-dub, Rubby-de-dub" every 
time he walked across the field. 

The gang on the bench was mad. It 
seemed rough on a new man to treat him 
that way before he had a chance to show 
what he could do and, while they didn't 
know Rubby, he was a member of the 
team, and a case of the rattles might lose 
us the game. They were ready to go up 
into the stands armed with bats and get 
some of the fans. v 

“Let 'em go," said Rubby, grinning as 
if he enjoyed it, “let 'em go as far as they 
like; they think they're knocking me, but 
they're boosting.” 

Seeing that Rubby didn't mind it, we 


quieted down and let them have all the 
fun they could get out of it. They kept 
it up through the entire game. Ever 

time he went to bat they played a march 
for him, and he shouldered his bat and 
kept step. The newspapers the next 
morning had more in them about Rubby- 


de-Dub than they did about the ball 


game. 

Rubby had me puzzled. He went 
around grinning as if he had a big joke 
on someone. He honestly seemed to en- 
joy it. The second morning after he 
joined the team he bought a tin fife, and 
that afternoon, when he first went to 
bat, he stuck his bat under his arm and 
played the fife all the way to the plate, 
keeping time with the gang in the stands. 
Half a dozen of them had brought real 
drums, and Rubby led the fife and drum 
corps all afternoon. 

rom that on' it got to be part of the 
ame, and we got into the habit of calling 

Rubby * Dub, "^ without thinking. 
I was watching (Continued on page 100) 


Booth Tarkington’s 


New serial story "Ramsey Milholland” to begin 
in the November AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


NCE more Booth Tarkington has 
written a great boy story. He has 

' done it especially for THE AMERI- 

CAN MaaazINE, and it is the most ambi- 
tious thing, of the kind, that he has ever 


attempted. 


In *Ramsey Milholland" there is all 
the delicious humor of “Penrod” and of 
But there is far more than 
Every man or woman, old 
or young, will be stirred by the big idea 
which underlies all the rollicking fun of 
It introduces Ramsey as 
a small-town schoolboy, and you chuckle 
with delight over his calf loves and his kid 
Next you go with him to 
college—laughing all the time, liking him 
more and more at every new episode. But 
And the way 
in which Tarkington, master student of 
human nature, depicts the crisis which 
comes with that war, and shows how 
young men and young women respond to 
it, is one of the finest things he has ever 
No one can doubt that it has come 
straight from his heart; and it is certain to 
go just as straight to the hearts of those 


“Seventeen.” 
mere humor. 


this fine story. 


adventures. 


then comes the Great War. 


done. 


who read it. 


“Ramsey Milholland” will begin in the 


November number, and will run all win- 


ter, into the spring of 1919. 


44 Wops.”’ 
Tarkington's house on Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis 


This is the story of 


“the most amazing feat of arms the 
world has ever seen or is like to see” 


Cheap at a Thousand 
Dollars a Drop 


The price soldiers at Gallipoli would gladly have paid for 


a drink of water 


By Captain Melville M. Fagan 


What you should know about Gallipoli before 
reading Captain Fagan’s article 


ALLIPOLI, the scene of Captain Fagan’s story, is a peninsula at the southwestern extremity 


of European Turkey. Between it and Asiatic Turkey are the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
leading to the Sea of Marmora and Constantinople. Early in 1915 the Allies attempted to force 
the passage of these Straits. It was one of the greatest undertakings in naval history; but al- 
though they did actually fight their way for about ten miles through a terrible gantlet of fortifi- 
cations, mines, nets, and all kinds of obstacles, they were obliged finally to give it up. 

Then they determined to try to land troops on the Peninsula itself, in order to destroy the for- 
tifications from the rear and thus give the ships a chance. Unfortunately, before they were able to 
attempt this, the Turks, with thousands of men working feverishly against time, had done every- 
thing which human ingenuity and effort could accomplish to make such an undertaking a military 
impossibility. That the Allies did land troops on naked beaches, within point-blank range of 
modern guns of every description, is undoubtedly the most astounding achievement in this great- 


est of all wars. 


As one authority says of it: “‘To conceive the preposterous thing was itself a kind of sublime 
folly; to attempt it almost an incredible madness; to accomplish it, simply and plainly stated, a 


feat divine. 


Though a thousand pens in the future essay the task, no justice in words can ever be 


done to the courage and determination of the men who made good that landing. View it only as 
an exploit, a martial achievement, and it takes rank as the most amazing feat of arms the world 
has ever seen or is like to see. It goes upon the record, immortal as the soul of man." 

And the most tragic thing about it all is that the great campaign would have been won but 
for a few hours’ delay on the part of just one section of the army at the time of the terrible battle 
for possession of Sari Bair. If the left flank at Suvla Bay had advanced only eight hours earlier, the 
whole history of this war might have been different. 


Tue Eprror. 


ALLIPOLI! Four years ago it 
was not even a name to nine 
tenths of the world. Inside of 
nine months, a hundred thou- 
sand men—killed, wounded, 

captured—had written it in letters of 
blood and fire across the pages of history. 

When I went out there from England I 
was either nineteen or twenty years old. 
‘That probably seems a curious way to put 
it, but it is the truth, for my memory 
hasn't quite straightened out since a 
Turkish soldier, in a hand-to-hand fight, 
gave me a blow on the head with the butt 
of his rifle. 

But while I do not remember some 
things, such as my exact age, there are oth- 
er things which I cannot forget—things we 
went through in those months of 1915, 
when we fought against as terrible a han- 
dicap as an army ever faced, and did it 
under a blazing sun which seemed to 
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scorch our very souls. Out of that experi- 
ence I think I have learned what are the 
two most precious things in all the world. 

It was early in the morning of April 
25th, 1915, that the 29th Division of the 
British Army, to which my ambulance 
unit was attached, made a landing on W 
Beach at the point of the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. We had sailed from Lemnos the day 
before, a fleet of transports, with warships 
convoying us, and tugs to tow the small 
landing boats up to the beach. Our battle- 
ships, which had been bombarding the 
forts, were lying back now, sending their 
big shells over us. But the Turks had been 
at work for two months preparing their 
defenses; and it was considered an almost 
impossible thing to attempt to land troops 
under their fire. 

No one had tried to deceive us about the 
desperate character of the business we 
were going into. With the British soldiers 


it does not pay to do that, anyway. If you 
tell a Bacshor that he hae ah uy Job 
ahead, he npl isn’t interested and 
doesn’t do his best. But if you tell him 
he is in for something so hard that he nev- 
er can pull it off, he says, “Is that so? 
Well, you watch me go!’ 

On the transports, most of us were 
asleep when, at about two A. M., the order 
came to “stand to" and we assembled on 
deck. The nights were short then and the 
weather was Mesto fine—for it was per- 
fectly clear and already quite light when 
we went over the side. I don’t know how 
I got into a boat. It is all a confused rec- 
ollection of men sliding down ropes and 
jumping from the lower decks. But we 

led in somehow, about thirty men to a 

at, with a tug ready to. pull a string of 
us up to the beach. 

As soon as we were out of the lee of the 
transport the fire of the machine guns and 
batteries on shore caught us full and fair. 
The few beaches to be found on the Penin- 
sula are narrow ones, rising sharply into 
sand dunes and hills, some of them more 
than a hundred feet high, with much high- 
er ones farther back. A the ends of these 
beaches the hills come out to the water, so 
that the guns on them were able to con- 
verge their fire from three directions and 
mike each strip of shingle a little bit of 

ell. 

Of course the Turks did not wait for 
us to reach the shore; but sent a perfect 
stream of bullets into the small landing 
boats. And it was in the midst of this, 
as we lay there exposed to that storm of 
fire, that something happened to our tug! 
What it was I don’t know, but we found 
ourselves floating helplessly a hundred 
yards from shore, absolutely at the mercy 
of the enemy’s guns. Rather than stay 
there to be shot like dogs the men jumped 
overboard and tried to swim to the beach. 

I couldn’t swim. Back home, in Liver- 
pool, Professor Ted Heaton had tried to 
teach me, at two-and-six a lesson, but I 
never could learn. So I had just to stick 
there, huddled down among the men who , 


-already had been killed or wounded, hear- 


ing the bullets spattering around me and 
expecting every moment that one of them 
would find its mark in me. 
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I have read how, when men are face to 
face with death, their whole past life flashes 
through their minds; and now, as I lay 
waiting for what seemed inevitable, some- 
thing of the same sort happened to me. 
But the curious part of it was the kind of 
things I remembered; funny, foolish little 
incidents out of my childhood, which I had 
totally forgotten: how I had hoodwinked 
my uncle into getting me a bicycle and 
how I had stolen cats Tor a doctor! Ieven 
remembered that I had taken one belong- 
ing to a Mrs. Lloyd in Hannah Street, 
Porth, though, I couldn't have told, an 
hour before, whether there was such a 
street, or such a person, in the world. 

It seemed to me that I stayed in that 
boat twenty years, but I suppose it was 
more like twenty minutes. Then the tide, 
which was coming in, floated the boat near 
enough for me to wade ashore, and, splash- 
ing through the water, I dropped on my 
face and tried to dig into the sand for a lit- 
tle shelter. 

The fact that I couldn't swim had prob- 
ably saved my life, for the men who jumped 
overboard were caught in the barbed wire 
the Turks had strung under the water and 
were shot or drowned there. I don't think 
any of them reached the beach. 

me of the men from other boats did, 
however, and at first we lay there in the 
edge of the water, crawling in with the 
tide, or letting it float our bodies along. If 
a man up he made himself a target, so 
we tried to be as inconspicuous as possible. 

The weather was diabolically clear. If 
there had been a mist, or fog, we 
might have advanced under its cov- 
er. But no such luck! And the sun 
was soon blazing down on us with 
pitiless force. I got to hate the sun 
in those days at Gallipoli. 

But we had done the Impossible, 
for we had made our landing. At 
first, we crawled back from the wat- 
ers edge, hunting for any kind of 
cover—a hummock of sand, a piece 
of rock, a tuft of grass. All around 
us men were being hit; and we knew 
it and couldn't do a thing. Just had 
to let them lie there and die—or not 
die, which was worse. 

Thehills around us were thick with 
machine guns. There were snipers hidden 
everywhere. We couldn't intrench, because 
the sand slipped back almost as fast as we 
dug it out. Bui some of us managed to 
live through it, and when we had finally 
made our way through the wire entangle- 
ments on the beach and had gained some 
shelter at the foot of the dunes, we got to- 
gether in little companies to try to hold 
the beach. - 


"THAT landing was hell! But, bad as it 
was, the experience which came after 
it was even more terrible. To any man 
who went through those first days at Gal- 
lipoli there is one word which is the great- 
est in any language. 

That word 1s—water. 

We had been warned by our officers 
that we should be short of water for a 
while and that we must guard our supply 
as if our lives depended on it, as they prob- 
ably would. We had with us our emer- 
gency rations and our water bottles. They 
had been filled before we started, but they 
held little enough for even one day's sup- 
ply under just ordinary conditions. To men 
In our situation, under great physical and 


mental strain, they were literally not a 
drop in the bucket compared with what 
we needed. And when, to all that, was 
added the torment of the blazing sun, 
beating down on us, minute after minute, 
hour after hour, day after day, it is no 


CAPTAIN FAGAN 


When England declared war, Melville 
Fagan, member of a well-known family in 
Liverpool, was studying medicine. He en- 
listed immediately and, after a few months 
of training, was sent with the famous 29th 
Division to the Dardanelles where he took 
part in the first landing at Gallipoli. He 
fought through months of what is held to 
be the most heroic campaign in the his- 
tory of warfare, winning a commission at 
the front and being finally invalided home. 
He is 23 years old now, unmarried, and at 
present attached to the British and Cana- 
dian Recruiting Mission in New York City 


wonder that even before we had been 
there twenty-four hours we seemed to be 
nothing but a torturing, consuming, in- 
tolerable thirst. 

At first, we received practically no sup- 
plies. Very little was landed, because the 
small boats, and even the ships them- 
selves, were sunk or could not get things 
ashore. So we went through three days 
of that intolerable thirst before we re- 
ceived any more water at all. And it was 
ten days before we had even a moderate 
supply. It is a wonder we did not all go 
mad—as some of us actually did. 


My own bottle was soon emptied. At 
home I always had several pints of milk a 
day, besides the water I drank; and now 
I needed it as never before. I thought I 
was taking just a sip occasionally, deny- 
ing myself to the limit of human endur- 
ance. And when, before the first day was 
over, I found that my whole supply was 
gone, I could not believe it. 

'The group of which I was a part was 
caught in a precarious position from which 
we could not move without being exposed 
to cross firing. But there wasn't any wa- 
ter, anyway, even if we could have gone 
after it. We used to dig up stray pebbles 
and hold these in our oua because they 
drew enough saliva to moisten our tongues. 
It was the most horrible experience I have 
had, or can imagine having; but it is worth 
it all to me now, because it showed me 
that other thing which is so wonderful— 
the capacity of kuman beings for self-sac- 
rifice. . 


OME of the men had been more careful 

than the rest of us and, when our bot- 
tles were empty, they still had part of their 
supply left. They were half crazed with 
thirst themselves. Don’t make any mis- 
take about that! But, even thoug they 
had a right to every precious drop in their 
bottles, they did not think of themselves, 
but shared what was life, and dearer than 
life just then, with their comrades. 

We reached the point where we would 
take a single drop of water as if it were a 

ift from  eaven. At first a bottle would 
passed to us and we would tip it up and 
just let the water touch our swollen 
tongues. And we were square about it, 
too. God! When it eied as if you could 
tear the thing to pieces to get the last bit 
of moisture, it wasn’t easy to let it go with 
just that taste. But the time came when 
we had to be even more careful; when a 
man would put out his tongue, and the 
owner of the bottle, just wetting his finger 
would put it into the man’s mouth. After- 
ward, he would lick his own finger, so as 
not to lose even the last vestige of mois- 
ture. 

And all this time, there before our very 
eyes, within reach of our parched lips, was 
a whole ocean of water, dancing, lapping, 
flowing back and forth, a perfect devil of 
temptation in every little wave. 

Some of the men couldn’t resist it. 
They would crawl down and plunge their 


‘faces into it, drinking it greedily, fierce- 


ly, in spite of all we could do. And then, 
their thirst aggravated a thousand times 
by the salt water, they would go stark 
mad and begin to fight us, their own 
comrades, turning their guns on us. In 
self-defense we had to knock them down 
and get their rifles away from them—had 
even to shoot them, it we couldn’t stop 
them any other way. 

The nights were cold, but there seemed 
to be no dew. Every particle of moisture 
had been burned out of the air. We had 
spent all our lives in a climate that fairl 
drips moisture, and for that reason we sul. 
fered special torments. 

But I shall never forget how game some 
of those men were. There was a little fel- 
low named Hopley who really kept us alive 
with his fun and his jokes. One doesn't get 
the Victoria Cross for that sort of thing, but 
he deserved it as much as if he had led a 
bayonet charge. There was another one 
who had been just a (Continued on page 72) 


Where People Prefer to Live 


Some things I have learned out of my experience in building 
apartments which accommodate 28,000 human beings 


By Dr. Charles V. Paterno 


EOPLE who live in small towns 

often seem to think that the prob- 

lems of city life are quite differ- 

ent from the ones they have to 

solve. Some of them.are differ- 

ent; but when you come right down to 

rock bottom, a great many of these prob- 
lems are universal. 

When the man in Clinton, Iowa, or 


Oklahoma City, or Youngstown, Ohio, or ` 


anywhere, looks for a home, he has to 
think of almost the identical points of 
which a man in New York thinks when he 
is seeking an apartment. As I have built 
apartments in New York City which, all 
. together, house about twenty-eight thou- 
sand persons, I naturally have had to 
make a study of the things people look for, 
or should look for, in choosing a place to 
live. 

In every town, for example, there is tne 
problem of accessibility. If there is a 
street-car line in your town, you prefer to 
live within a minute's walk of it. If there 
isn't any transportation line, you look for 
a house which is pretty close to your store. 

In New York, accessibility is even more 
vital. A man's first questions about a New 
York apartment are, * How near is it to 
the subway, elevated and street-car line? 
How long will it take me to go to and from 
my business?" For an apartment only 
one block from a transportation line he 
will pay at least ten per cent more than for 
one four blocks distant. And for one ten 
minutes nearer his business than the apart- 
ment in which he has been living, he will 
actually "raise the ante" thirty per cent 
if he can afford to. 

Apartments in a good neighborhood, 
yet near the business districts, are almost 
twice as expensive as those two or three 
miles distant. 

If you live in a small town, you may 
think that men in New York are foolish to 


pay so much extra money just for the sake. 


of convenience. But ask yourself if you 
wouldn't be willing to pay more for a 
house near a car line than for one located 
so far away that you would have to wade 
through drifts of snow in winter or walk 
ten minutes under a broiling sun in sum- 
mer. It is worth something to you, both 
in time and in comfort, to avoid that— 
and your rent shows that it is. 

But this is not the only problem of lo- 
cation. Women, especially, like to live in 
a fashionable neighborhood. Men, too, 
want to appear prosperous; and they 
know that the ability to pay the high rents 
asked in an exclusive section generally 
passes as a proof of prosperity. 

But in New York people really go to ex- 
tremes about outward show. If I built the 
finest apartments in the city, but located 
them in a poor section, do you imagine 
that people would leave the “better class" 
districts and flock to these apartments, 
even at a lower rental? Certainly not. They 
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would rather have a few small rooms in an 
exclusive neighborhood than a good-sized 
apartment in an unfashionable section. 
Pride seems to mean more to them than 
comfort does. 

This desire for show is one of the chief 
causes of high rents. Since people demand 
handsome entrances and luxurious fittings 
they must expect to pay the costs of these 
things in the form of increased rent. Not 
long ago, when I built in New York the 
largest apartment house in the world, I 
spent forty thousand dollars on an orna- 
mental garden, two hundred and seventy 
feet long and seventy feet wide, in the 
courtyard of the house. The mainte- 
nance of this garden alone costs me about 
five thousand dollars a year. You can eas- 
ily see that, when I estimated how much 
tent each apartment must bring, I had to 
figure in, together with everything else, 
the original cost and the yearly expenses 
of the garden. - 

Though many people are more inter- 
ested in outside show than inside com- 
fort, there are two rooms in which every 
man and woman is interested, no matter 
what rent they are paying. One is the 
man’s own personal bathroom. The other 
is the kitchen. Women who have no serv- 
ants know that they will have to spend 
much of their time in that room. And 
even women who have servants know that 
unless the cooking facilities are close to 

erfection there is going to be trouble. 
Fherefore, while the man fusses with the 
bathroom, the woman looks the kitchen 
over very carefully. 


MEN like bathrooms to be as large as 
possible. Unfortunately, in New York 
they are usually pretty small. The ideal 
bathroom for a man is one with a good 
shower, a large mirror with lights on both 
sides for convenience in shaving, and a 
bathtub long enough to stretch one’s self 
luxuriously at full length. Soap, as every- 
one knows by sad experience, is a most 
elusive thing in bathing; so I endear my- 
self to my tenants by having the soap dish 
built into the wall alongside of the tub. 
Whenever men see this contrivance they 
give three cheers. 

In the kitchen and pantries, a woman 
wants modern improvements, but she is 
especially keen about shelves. She wants 
a lot—and then a lot more. In the ordi- 
nary city apartment there is usually shelf 
room for only two or three hundred dishes. 
I now build shelves which can hold more 
than a thousand. And when the women 
see this generous provision they almost 
echo the men’s three cheers from the bath- 
room. The size of ice boxes is usually 
another cause for complaint. Knowing this, 
I install many that will hold two hun- 
dred pounds of ice each. In houses where 
people have many servants, the ice boxes 
are also arranged so that one side opens 


into the kitchen and the other into the 
pantry. I never had built them this way 
until several women told me that when 
there is only one door to a refrigerator quar- 
rels among servants always take place as 
a result of two or three wanting to get 
things at the same time. 

Because women like to have as much 
light as possible when cooking on the gas 
ranges, these should be placed close to a 
window. There should also be a good 
electric light overhead. A hood on top of 
the range is another convenience which 
every woman appreciates. This hood con- 
tains flues which draw up all the odors, so 
that, even when only five feet away, one 
cannot smell what 1s being cooked. In- 
stead of the one sink, which used to be 
considered all that was necessary, modem 
kitchens have several. One of them, 
which is deeper than the others, is used 
for pots and pans. There is also a special 
closet for brooms and brushes, so that 
they won’t have to be placed in corners or 
behind the doors, where they are always 
falling down. 


PEOPLE who pay thirty-five dollars a 
month in small towns can usually get 
a pretty nice house. In New York, how- 
ever, I’m sorry to say that unless one can 
afford to pay at least sixty-five dollars a 
month, double what is paid by people out- 
side the city, it is almost impossible to - 
have an apartment in which the rooms 
will be light. People in New York often 
have to pay as much as forty and fifty 
dollars a month for apartments contain- 
ing rooms dark enough to require electric 
or gas light even in the daytime. These 
rooms have windows, of course; but the 
buildings are so high and so crowded that 
the light fails to reach more than perhaps 
one room. Such conditions are unfortu- 
nate; but what can be done about it when 
enough people to populate half a state in- 
sist on occupying one small island? 
Because light rooms are such a rarity, 
the rates for apartments which have them 
are at least thirty to forty per cent higher 
than for those not so light. There is even 
a vast difference in the prices paid for 
apartments on the lower floors of a build- 
ing and those on the upper floors, because, 
of course, of the better light and air when 
one is high up. Take two apartments, 
just alike, except that one is on the second 
floor of an elevator apartment house and 
the other is on, say, the eleventh. The one 
on the second floor will rent for perhaps 
$700, while the other will bring $500 more. 
In most modern houses an apartment o 
fourteen rooms and five baths will bring 
$7,500 on the lower floors and $9,500 on 
the upper ones, a cash difference of $2,000 
a year. People want light wherever they 
live, but in New York one has to pay from 
$500 to $2,000 a year extra to get it. 
Despite this (Continued on page 114) 
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Dr. Charles V. Paterno 


^ DR. CHARLES’ V. PATERNO was born in Italy 
s but came to this country when he was only five years 


*^ eld. Although he is a graduate of Cornell Medical 
_ College he never has practiced his profession, but has 
become probably the greatest builder of apartment 
in this, or any other country. He is now 39 
years old. Since he was 21, he has built more than 75 
; of these houses; enough to accommodate a total “ pop- 
ulation" of more than 28,000 persons. 


I 


Last spring he completed the largest apartment 
house in the world. This picture shows Dr. Paterno 
and a corner of the $40,000 garden, 270 feet long and 
70 feet wide, in the courtyard of this great New York 
structure, whose yearly rentals amount to a million 
dollars. 

Dr. Paterno is married, has one son,.and lives in 
New York City in a house which he built for himself. 
overlooking the Hudson River. 


OBODY ever refers to them 

as “Mr. Hatton and Mrs. 

Hatton,” or even as "Mr. 

and Mrs.. Hatton.” They 

just call them “the Hat- 

tons,” or, perhaps, ' the Happy Hattons." 

It sounds as if they were a vaudeville 

team; and, as a matter of fact, when it 

comes to making fun for themselves, their 

friends, and the world in general, they 

are better than any of the real teams in 
the “big time" circuit. 

One of them is Frederic and the other 
is Fanny; so even their initials are com- 
mon to them both. And thev think so 
much alike and write so much alike that 


IN less than their nine years of married life, the Hat- 
tons have written nine plays, including several big hits, 
"Upstairs and. Down," 


such as “Lombardi Ltd., 
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The Happy Hattons 


when dramatic criticisms. signed “F. H.,” 
used to appear in the Chicago papers, no- 
body could tell which of the two F's had 
written them. i 


They are probably the most shining ex- , 


ample of a real partnership you could find 
on the domestic horizon. For they are 
not only a happy married couple, but 
they are co-laborers of the most phe- 
nomenal variety. They live, work, play, 


and laugh together; and not the least 


Two Chicago people who have 
of marriage and of the 


By Keene 


important thing about them is the fact 
that they put the emphasis on the last 
of that list—the laughing. 

When they were married, nine years 
ago, Mrs. Hatton was a widow with two 


“The Great Adventure," and “Years of Discretion.” 
Their home is in Chicago, where they were famous as 
brilliant dramatic critics even before they became play- 


and Their 


made an extraordinary success 
work they do in common. 


Sumner 


small soas, a position in the social world 
of Chicago, and a sense of humor. Mr. 
Hatton was a dramatic critic on the 
Chicago “Evening Post," with a varied 
newspaper experience behind him, and 


Wrights, In spite of their great success tue stay right 
working together at one 
» ind laughing together over everything, including 


on in their old apartment, 
desk 


Creed 


also was endowed with a sense of humor. 

At the end of nine years of matrimonial 
cheer, they consider that this pooling of 
their sense of humor was a veritable 
stroke of genius. They believe it is the 
greatest asset in the business of creating 
domestic felicity, and they enthusiasti- 
cally recommend it to the attention of 
everybody that has been, or is to be, 
married. 

They are almost never separated. So 


themselves. r 
begins on these pages, “Laughter is the best cement 
of human relationship.” 


For, as 


when I hunted them up, to find out the 
secret of their successful collaboration, 
it was not at all strange that I discovered 
them together, happily hobnobbing in 
their Chicago apartment. 

It is a charming home, this haunt of 

harmonizing laughter. On the walls are 
autographed pictures of every famous 
ersonage in the world of the theater. 
Buc the most interesting spot in the 
whole place is the exact center of their 
common workroom; for there stands the 
single flat-topped desk at which they 
write their plays. 

Frederic sits at one side, with his type- 
writer upon an (Continued on page 60) 


they say in the article which 
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Harry Witwer—photographed with his Assets 
H. C. WITWER, whose autobiographical article be- 


gins on the next page, is a story-telling marvel. He 
sold his first story three years ago, and since that time 
he has established a record for output of work: 115 
short stories, three novels, one play and five movies. 

Mr. Witwer is now 28 years old. He was born in 
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Athens, Pennsylvania. In his article he describes 
some of his experiences as drug clerk, soda “jerker,” 
salesman, press agent, reporter, sport writer, Copy 
reader and editor. 

Thirteen of Mr. Witwer's yarns have appeared in 
Tue AMERICAN MacaziNE. More are coming. 


The Most Wonderful 


—. Investment in the World 


A personal experience 


By H. C. Witwer 


Author of “Don’t Give Up the Tip," in the September number 


HAVE just passed my twenty-eighth 
birthday. Perhaps I should say it 
passed me, for I think I should have 
forgotten it if my wife hadn’t pre- 
sented me with what is undoubtedly 
the handsomest gold pencil in New York. 
Being a writer, I never use a pencil—but 
that doesn’t prevent it from being exactly 
what I wanted to hang nonchalantly on the 
end of my watch chain (a gift from the 
same source). I could scarcely be ex- 
pected to wear a typewriter on the end of 
the chain, so the pencil answers admirably. 

Six years ago Í was earn- 
ing approximately four hun- 
dred dollars a week, and 
getting paid twelve. At pres- 
ent I am earning approxi- 
mately twelve dollars a 
week and getting paid four 
hundred. Í hope I won't be 
misunderstood because I’ve 
been vulgar enough to men- 
tion figures. I am not ego- 
tistical; I am dazed! 

The nearest I've ever 
been to college was when I 
went to Yale—to cover a 
football game for a paper. 
I think my great-grandfa- 
ther worked with his hands. 
I hope so! However, as far 
as I know, the family made 
up for their lack of standing 
in “high society," whatever 
that might be, by standing 
well with the butcher, land- 
lord, and grocer, which is 
something. 

All of this is a preface to 
the story of how I rose in 
six years from twelve dol- 
lars a week for twelve hours 
daily work as a “soda jerk- 
er," to four hundred a week as a writer 
of fiction. There is not enough ego in my 
system to make me think that ke public 
is interested in me personally, but it may 
be interested in what made it possible 
for me to change my condition. 

In fiction, it is customary to save your 
climax for the finish in order to obtain the 
much ‘desired “punch.” Well, this is not 
fiction, so I’m going to get my wallop in 
right here! This article, though absolute- 
y true, in fact brutally so, is propaganda 
or the biggest thing on earth—matrimony! 

„Getting married brought me responsi- 
bilities and gave me ambition. It brought 
me hard work and gave me happiness. It 
steadied me and won me success. It was a 
wonderful investment for me—I never 

ut in one fortieth of what I got out of it. 
No man does! On the other hand, a 


him—and grins! 


but also give it! 


woman gives everything, asks less in re- 
turn than a stockholder in any other going 
concern, and never draws dividends in 
roportion to her original investment, 
areal because it is impossible for any 
man to get enough of anything to pay 
them, however good his intentions! 
Marry the right girl, and you have 
Failure hanging over the ropes. You have 
a ten-mile start on your unmarried friend 
in the race for Success. Don’t let the 
uestion of your income stand in the way. 
dubpose you do go in debt for the first 


Can You Give Wallops as Well 


as Receive Them? 


"Y REMEMBER part of a popular poem, which 
goes like this: 


'The man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything gocs dead wrong. 


“That line always irritated me! It gives mc a 
picture of a poor dub who lets everybody sit on 
It's admirable to be known as a 
man who can take a lot of beating, but the fellow 
they pay off is the one who can not only take it, 
Never mind how many wallops 
you can take without flinching: how many can you 
deliver?” 


couple of years—honest debt that builds 
up the home. What of it? If you’ve got 
the stuff in you that you hope your kid- 
dies will have, you’ll find that debt an 
asset. It will give you added incentive to 
hustle your darnedest, so that when your 
wife wants a new gown, she won’t have to 
break into the insurance money to get it! 
Marry her, pick out the thing you do best 
and go to it. She'll do the rest! Millions 
of previously consistent losers have gone 
over the top to fame and fortune through 
the efforts of friend wife! 

I don't mean to say that if you are a 
plumber by trade, getting married will 
turn you into the world's greatest finan- 
cier, though it may! However, that isn't 
necessa Success isn't a matter of ac- 
cumulating millions or getting your name 
in the sporting finals. Any man who 


works every day and gets monev for it, 
who raises a family and brings home his 
salary every week in his pocket instead of 
on his breath, is proportionately as big a 
success as J. P. Morgan. 

Marriage does not bury your personal- 
ity. It develops it, or gives you one if you 
haven't had one before. It gives you con- 
fidence, because if you've persuaded the 
most wonderful girl in the world to place 
her future in your hands, everything else 
should be easy for you. The next time you 
meet a newly married friend, observe him 
unconsciously throw out his 
chest when he casually re- 
fers to "—er—my wife.” If 
by chance he's a bouncing 
father—oh, boy! 

I was born March rith, 
1*90, in Athens, Pennsylva- 
nia, but I've never been 
there since. Until I was 
sixteen years of age I lived 
in Philadelphia with my 
grandmother, who is re- 
sponsible for my knowing 
that twice two is four, 
that murder and burglary 
are wrong, and that there is 
a God and a hereafter. This 
dear old lady, with her rigid 
principles of right and wrong 
and her heart as big as all 
outdoors, was always a pal 
as well as a guardian. 

I emigrated to New York 
from Philadelphia at the 
age of sixteen and was suc- 
cessful in obtaining a port- 
folio as soda dispenser in a 
Broadway drug store. I 
worked from twelve noon 
until twelve at night and 
was paid seven dollars every 
Saturday. To this day, I yield to no 
"soda jerk" in my ability to tell good 
chocolate sirup from bad. Also, I can 
make an egg phosphate that would bring 
ecstatic sighs and twenty-five cents from 
the most blasé soda fend. 

I obtained parking space for myself 
and corn bien in a lodging house on 
Forty-second Street, for a dollar and a 
half a week. In size and comfort my room 
was a flagrant infringement on the patent 
held by the inventor of the sardine can. 
I had descended on helpless New York 
in the dead of winter and my boudoir was 
as cold as ten dollars’ worth of ice, so I 
bought an alcohol heater. Within forty- 
eight hours I discovered that several of 
the less ostentatious foodstuffs could be 
cooked on that heater, and one night I 
brought in a (Continued on page 123) 
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= Why the Judge Felt Safe 


The story of a banker and a newspaper man 


By William Dudley Pelley 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. R. GRUGER 


HEN the afternoon train 
pulled into our little Ver- 
mont town of Paris a few 
days ago, there alighted a 
man who carried a big 
leather portfolio. When he reached the 
corner of Main and Maple streets he turned 
abruptly into the People's National Bank. 

Behind the grating was old Peter Whip- 
ple. Peter has been paying teller for the 
past quarter-century. 

"Good morning, Peter," greeted the 
newcomer. “And how is everything this 
beautiful morning?" 

"Everything is—er—in excellent condi- 
tion, Mr. Perritt,” responded Peter. 

"] want to examine both banks this 
nioming, if possible, Peter,” responded the 
visitor, laying down his wallet on the book- 
keeper’s desk, “so I can move on to Rut- 
land on the two o'clock train. I'll take the 
cash first, please.” 

At ten minutes after ten Peter went into 
the front office of the bank and sat down 
at the empty flat-topped desk which Judge 
Farmer always used. 

“Judge,” cried Peter softly over the 
telephone, “you better come down to the 
bank right off. Mr. Perritt the examiner 
has been here since nine o'clock." 

Judge Farmer at the other end must 
have asked, "Isn't everything all right, 
Peter?" because Peter answered, “Yes,— 
mostly, pudee. But he’s run across that 
paper of the Price Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s. He says he’s got to talk with you 
about it. He doesn't like it!" 

Fifteen minutes later Judge Farmer 
came strolling leisurely into the bank. 

"You want to see me?" growled the 
judge to the fussy little man. 

“Yes, sir!” retorted Examiner Perritt, 
with all the small man’s animosity in the 
preenee of one physically larger than 

imself. “I find your bank in excellent 
condition. Everything is all regular ex- 
cept one loan. lt's ten thousand dollars 
for six months to the Price Manufacturing 
Company. It bears no endorsement. The 
statement of assets and liabilities pinned 
to it is totally inadequate to warrant the 
risk which it involves." 

The judge bored the examiner with his 
keen eye. 

“Who do you think knows more about 
the ability of these borrowers to pay,” he 
demanded, “you, that’s a stranger, or me, 
that’s on the ground and been knowin’ 
most of ’em since they was boys?” 

“That doesn’t enter into it!" retorted 
Perritt. “The moral risk in this instance 
may be excellent—” 

“You bet it’s excellent!” snapped the 
judge. 

“But business is business. Loans of 
this size must have better security than 
this one appears to have. Mr. Whipple 
tells me thie loan has been made to a 
young man recently embarked in business. 
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He has very limited capital and no prop- 
erty. This is something unusual, sir. Ir 
you cannot explain—or have this young 
man procure reliable endorsers—I shall 
certainly have to make a report." 

“Go ahead and make your report,” de- 
clared Judge Farmer. "If it comes to a 
show-down, I'l write my name on the 
back of that young man's paper. When 
he gives me his word, I know he'll go 
through heaven and hell to make it good. 
There's darn few young men—or old men 
either—in this day and age that'd take 
such care to do that. They flunk, and 
come around afterward with excuses. 
They talk you into believing they are 
honest, and the victims of hard luck, and 
so on. Maybe they are honest. Maybe 
they're dishonest. Maybe they mean well 
but are just lax in their personal methods. 
But they ain't got the guts to come up to 
the scratch." 

“And this youngster has done so,—in a 
manner to warrant your risking ten thou- 
sand dollars on him?” 

“He has. I’d risk twenty-five thousand 
on him—although I’m not tellin’ him so.” 

“Your banking methods are—er—some- 
what novel, Mr. Farmer.” 

“They’re sound,” snapped the judge. 
“Give me the moral risk every time!” 

“That won’t be sufficient for my report.” 

“All right! Go to Jehoshaphat!” an- 
swered the banker. 

He pulled the big hat down over his left 
eye, locked his hands behind his back and 
walked coolly out of the bank. 


II 


WE WERE leaving the office of our 
little local paper for dinner a few 
years ago as the telephone on the battered 
old exchange table rang. It was Albany 
calling, the Associated Press Office down 
there. We have a pony press service of a 
thousand words a day covering big events 
that occur after morning papers are out. 
On anything big, we usually got advance 
details over the long-distance telephone, 
supplementing the telegraph or carbon- 
copy service. 

“Big story coming in a few minutes,” 
said the voice over the wire. “Get ready! 
You'll want more’n a thousand words on 
this!" 

Pinkie Price, whom we called our rah- 
rah reporter because of his rakish sopho- 
more raiment, had answered the call. 

“Big story comin'!" yelled Pinkie, clap- 
ping a hand over the mouthpiece. 

Sam Hod shed his overcoat, laid his hat 
on top of it on the outer counter and took 
Pinkie’s place with the receiver. He lis- 
tened intently for a couple of minutes. 
‘Then he drew a pencil from his vest pock- 
et and pulled copy paper toward him. 

“Yes!” he shouted into the transmitter. 
He listened intently. "Yes!" he shouted 


again. Then he suddenly turned to us 
with face gone pale. “God, boys!” he 
cried, "the great steamship ‘Titanic’s’ 
foundered off the Atlantic coast! She’s 
gone down with all aboard 

“The ‘Titanic!’ whispered Pinkie 
hoarsely. "Gee whiz! Judge Farmer’s boy 
‘Tom was comin’ home from Europe on 
that boat!” 

“Tom Farmer!—on the ‘Titanic’ !—and 
it’s gone down! It can’t be possible! A 
big boat like that wouldn't totally foun- 
der and go down!" So we told ourselves 
with blanched faces. Then, with the hope 
that springs eternal in the human heart, 
we added, “But, even if it has, it stands to 
reason everybody ain't drowned.” 


"THAT was a big afternoon in our news- 
paper office, as it was a big afternoon in 
the newspaper offices all over the nation. 
Sam hadn't replaced the receiver on the 
hook ten minutes before the news had 
spread like wildhre all over the town. The 
telephone bell rang again. A man's voice, 
a queer voice, came over the wire: 

“Judge Farmer speakin'. Sam, what's 
this... I hear... about the "Titanic..." 

"We don't know much yet, Judge. No 
one does. The steamship officials say 
she's still afloat—it's impossible for her to 
sink. We won't know the whole truth 
probably before late to-night." 

"My son... Tom... is on that boat.” 

“I know it, dude. Keep your upper lip 
stiff, Judge. You don’t need to feel bad 
until we now the worst, Judge. There's 
every reason in the world for hope.” 

The day wore on. More details came by 
telegraph and telephone. There was a 
large crowd about our bulletin boards 
that evening. They talked in whispers. 
Everybody in our town knew Tom Farm- 
er. He had graduated from high school, 
gone through law school, and had been 
taking a vacation abroad before settling 
down to the practice of law with his father. 
Tt couldn’t be possible that Tom Farmer 
was dead—that he had been drowned at 


sea! It couldn’t be possible! 
Yet twenty-four hours dragged past. 
and no word was received that Tom had 


been among those picked up at sea. 

Pinkie Price augmented his income by 
acting as local correspondent for a promi- 
nent New York paper. He was very prou 
of that commission. Several times in the 
six years he had worked with us he had 
pointed with pride to three-stick items of 
which he was the author. 

In the early afternoon of the third day 
after it was certain the boat was lost, came 
a wire from that journal: 


Price, Paris, Vt. 
Get photo of ‘Thomas Farmer, son of famous 
Vermont judge. Don’t fail. Eaton. 


Pinkie paled when he read that com- 
munication, 
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“Gee whiz!” he ejaculated. “A hot 
chance I stand of gettin’ Tom’s photo- 
graph, the way his dad and mother are up- 
set. They’ll kill me if I even ring the door- 
bell.” 

“Sonny,” said Sam, out of a long news- 
paper experience, "'the picture's for a per- 
fectly legitimate purpose." 

“Gosh! I can't face 'em!" cried Pinkie. 

“I thought you wanted to be a big city 
newspaper man," said Sam. “You were 
hoping the other day that your chance 
might come to get a fori on that paper. 
What sort of chance will you stand if you 
fall down on getting one photograph?" 

Pinkie went up to thesolemn house upon 
the hill. He had put it off all the after- 
noon because he dreaded the ordeal. His 
heart was thumping wildly as he pulled 
the bell. 

Judge Farmer came to the door; his 
face was redder and grimmer than ever, 


and his eyes were swollen with weeping. 

“Judge,” said the boy, “you know I'm 
local correspondent for a big New York 
paper, and as you're so well known there 
they have asked me if I can get them a 
picture of Tom." 

Jue Farmer considered, and said, 
“Wait a minute, my son." 


INKIE waited. He waited five min- 

utes. He would cheerfully have waited 
an hour. Judge Farmer returned and in a 
broken and kindly voice said: 

“Pm sorry, bub. We—we can't do it. 
We'veonly got one photograph of Tommy. 
It'sall—it's all we'vegot left. His mother's 
nearly crazy now. She'd be worse if any- 
thing happened to that one photograph. 
You'll. have to tell the paper that it's im- 
possible." 

“All right, Judge. I'll wire them," re- 
plied Pinkie. 


“I’m sorry, sonny; it's use- 
less," he said. ''The boy's 
mother is badly upset, and | 
she wouldn't let that pic- 
ture go out of her posses- 


sion for a million dollars” 


Pinkie went to the Western Union office 
and reported in a dollar-and-thirty-cent 
telegram. Then with a vast feeling of re- 
lief he started for his supper. In the early 
evening he returned to the newspaper 
office. A wire was waiting there: 


PRICE, Paris, Vt. 

Excuses don't go. Get picture or quit cor- 
responding. We realize situation, but advise 
Farmer you only want loan of photo to get 
nearest commercial photographer to copy. You 
personally take charge of picture. Return same 
to Farmer in person. Pledge word no harm will 
come to it. Answer results before midnight. 

EATON. 


“Gosh, I can't go up there a second 
time," protested Pinkie. 

“Well, that's what it means to be on a 
big newspaper," advised Sam. “You’ve 
got to get results." 

"Such a thing as this makes me dis- 
gusted with the business," declared Pinkie. 

"You were surprised that the judge 
acted so kindly this afternoon," returned 
Sam. “You may be surprised at the second 
reception you'll get. Go up and explain 
your instructions. I think the judge will 
at least /oan you the picture, if you prom- 
ise him that nothing will harm it." 

i S Büt who'll I get in this town to copy 
it?’ 

"You'd have to take a run down to 
Albany. The New York paper will pay 
your expenses. They want the picture.” 

Pinkie started off in the early evening 
for a second interview with the judge. 


AGAIN the old judge answered Pinkie’s 
ring and again he went up the great 
stairs to the p pA 

He came down at the end of five min- 
utes. “I’m sorry, sonny; it’s useless,” he 
said. “The boy’s mother is badly upset, 
and she wouldn't let that picture go out of 
her possession for a million dollars." 

“ Judge, think a minute. I swear there 
won't no harm come to the picture. PIl 
keep it in my hands every minute from 
the time I step off this piazza till I set foot 
on it again. All I want to do is hold it up 
in front of a big camera and make a re- 
production. And if I don't do it I'll be 
fired. And, honestly, Judge, I need their 
checks I get the fifteenth of each month.” 

The judge wavered. 

“I give you my solemn word Mrs. Far- 
mer'l get that picture back," went on 
Pinkie. “I give you the word of my paper. 
And I'll have hn copies made and you'll 
get several of them, where now you've 
only got one.” 

It never occurred to the judge he could 
get his own copies made in his own good 
time. He told Pinkie to wait, and back he 
went up the stairs like an errand boy ply- 
ing between his wife and Pinkie. 

This time he returned with the precious 
photograph. 

“Sonny,” said he, “I don’t know you 
very well Maybe your word is good and 
maybe it isn't. I've persuaded Mary to 
let you take the oy picture of our dead 
boy we've got—to let you get it copied. 
You’re promising me faithfully that you 
won't let it go out of your hands; that 
you'll guard it with your life, and return 
It in just as good shape as we're handing it 
over to you. Because, if you don't—well, 
sonny, l'm simply telling you that it’s all 
we've got to remember Tom by. Remem- 
ber ... that photograph . .. is every- 


thing!” 
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“Judge, I promise it, faithfully!” 

“All nght, bub. Go ahead and take it. 
I wouldn't want you to lose your job 
through Tom's death. But, remember, 
that a man’s, or a boy’s, word is doubly 
sacred when it’s given in a situation like 
this? 
“PI remember, Judge.” 


Ill 
AT TWENTY minutes to cleven that 


night, Pinkie sat in the waiting-room 
of an Albany newspaper. 

He had been sent from one department 
to another. Finally he came to a tall, 
cadaverous fellow in a dirty apron, with 
soiled hands and a rakish green eyeshade 
shoved up into his hair. ‘To him he had 
explained his errand and handed over the 
precious picture. The boy’s sense of moral 
responsibility was great. Yet when he 
actually faced this ultra-sophisticated and 
very worldly individual in the dirty apron 
and the eyeshade, he could not impress 
him with the value of the picture. He 
could not make the photo-engraver who 
handled thousands of photographs a year 
realize how much it meant to one old man 
and one old woman up in a little hill town 
in Vermont. Though the way the ca- 
daverous official handled it and flapped it 
was a desecration, Pinkie couldn’t help it. 
He couldn’t help himself, either, when he 
had started after his engraver and been 
told abruptly to stay down-stairs—stran- 
gers were not allowed in the art depart- 
ment. 

And so poor Pinkie had to wait below 
while a thousand fears rent him over the 
mishaps which could come to the photo- 
graph. 

Once he imagined what he would say 
to the judge if something actually did 
happen to it and he had to go back to 
Paris with the declaration that he had 
lost it. A cold sweat came out on his fore- 
head. A vital sickness assailed him. But 
he calmed himself. He told himself that 
he had warned the man how valuable it 
was. The chances were not one to ninety- 
nine that anything would happen to it. 

The minutes dragged by. Midnight 
came and passed. He wondered if the art- 
department man had forgotten all about 
him. 


About twenty minutes after midnight 


someone came through leather swinging 
doors at the far end of the room. It was a 
skinny, dissipated fellow in a gray suit 
and a golf cap. In his mouth drooped a 
sick cigarette. This person inventoried 
the room and saw Pinkie. 

“Heh,” he drawled, "'are you the rube 
that's come down from Vermont with a 
picture?" 

"Yes," declared Pinkie feverishly. 

"Who's it a picture of?" 

“Judge Farmer's son Tom; he was lost 

ep * o. E i 
on the ‘Titanic’. 

"Judge Farmer, the big lawyer for 
banks?" 

“Ves,” E 

“There ain't no kiddin’ about that?" 

“No!” 

Without another word the dissipated 
young fellow turned and waddled back 
down the room. He went through the 
swinging doors. Wonderingly, Pinkie re- 
turned to the settee—and waited. 

One o'clock. came. The hands crept 
around to half past. The boyc - 


hausted, nervous, desperate. Finally he 
approached the man at the switchboard. 

“Who was that superintendent that 
come down to see me about that picture? 
Can’t you send for him again?” 

-~ The man punched in a plug. Ten min- 
utes later it produced the individual in 
the dirty apron and the shade. : 
“Well,” egan the art man, “you here 
et?” a 

“Sure. Have you got the picture done?” 

“Got it done? O’ course not! How 
could we do it if you took it away?” 

“Took it away!" cried the boy. His 
brain reeled. “I haven't taken it away!” 

“Didn’t you send that tall skinny chap 
in gray up with word that you was tired 
waitin?” : 

“I did not!" answered the boy weakly. 

“Well, he said you did. We was all ready 
to put it on the big camera for the next 
job. He come to me and said you'd sent 
him up for it." 

“And you gave it to him?" 

"Why shouldn't I? He said he come 
down from Vermont with you." 

“I—I never saw him before. in my life. 
He's ... stolen... Judge Farmer's pic- 
ture. Oh, whar'll I do! Who is he?" 

“You can search me." 

Pinkie insisted on investigating. He 


went up with the foreman and learned. 


that the thief was a free lance correspon- 
dent for New York papers. 

"How'd he know about that photo 
bein’ here?" 

“He knows the boys up here in the art 
department. He probably overheard Phil 
tellin’ Joe who the subject was, and how 
careful you wanted us to be. He saw the 
value of it for his paper—if it’s the only 
one in existence like you said.” 

“He’s stole . . . that picture!” 

Pinkie collapsed. 

“Tough luck," ejaculated the other. 
“But don't blame us.” 


AWN broke over the Hudson. It 

found Pinkie wandering the streets 
debating a problem over and over. Should 
he ever show up again in Paris? 

He had money enough to take him to 
New York—anywhere! Back in Paris was 
judge Farmer—and disgrace. How could 

e ever face the old judge with the story 
that the one picture of Tom Farmer was 
lost, without even a duplicate being made! 

And he had given his word! His word! 

All through the early hours of morning 
Pinkie had gone through the other Albany 
newspaper offices, searching for the dis- 
sipated youth in the gray suit and the 
golf cap. All his search had amounted to 
was the discovery that his name was 
Prindleberg; that he was a free lance 
writer for any New York paper who would 
answer his occasional bulletins; that he 
had no office, no headquarters; that no one 
knew his boarding place; that he would 
probably take good care to keep out of 
sight after the theft—Aat least until Pinkie 
had left town. 

There was only one consolation: If 
Prindleberg had stolen the picture to sell 
a careful search of the New York papers 
the next two days might locate the one 
using it, and in that way the original 
might be traced. But meanwhile, a 
thousand things could happen to it. What 
was to save it from being treated as waste 
and clutter, from traveling down into 
some boiler-room. with editorial scraps 


and old photographs, to be thrown into 
the furnace fires? 

The boy passed a hysterical hand over 
his burning eyes, and sought a solution. 
Should he stay away from Paris, or should 
he go back and face the music? 

Over and over again it seemed he sim- 
ply couldn’t go back. Over and over he 
decided he would board the next train for 
New York. What should he do? 


IV 


HAT did he do? 

f Miserable, ill, utterly exhausted, he 
set foot late that evening on the Paris 
station platform. He moved up Depot 
Street toward Main likea felon. He sought 
the kindliest soul in Paris, the man to 
whom more than one distracted boy has 
come with his troubles—the middle-aged, 
world-wise newspaper editor whose office 
was a clearing-house for most of the cases 
of practical Christianity in our town— 
Sam Hod. 

For once poor Sam was stumped. 

“Judge Farmer’ll be expectin’ me to 
come back with the picture to-morrow, 
anyhow!” moaned Pinkie. “ What’ll I do?” 

“Tell him the truth!" declared Sam 
thickly, at last. 

“But how can I? 
word!” 

"[ know, sonny, I know. But you 
played the part of the man, coming back 
at all. You musn't welch now." 

“Tve got to get that picture back!” 

“Have you looked over the evening 
papers from New York?” 

“Yes. The picture doesn’t appear.” 

* Maybe it will in the morning. It takes 
time for a job like that." 

“But that won't get back the original.” 

“You’ve done the best you could. Wait 
till morning. Look over all the papers. 
If the picture appears, get into communi- 
cation at once with that paper by tele- 
phone and tell them to preserve the orig- 
nal. lt's your only hope." 

“And if it doesn't?" 

“March up like a man to Judge Farmer 
and tell him how it all happened." 

"He'll kill me!" 

“Maybe he won't!" 

“If he doesn't, that'll kill me too!” 

The picture did not appear in the New 
York papers the following morning. lt 
never appeared in any paper. 

The next evening, in tears, Pinkie went 
like a man to Judge Farmer's big house. 
He met the old judge. He sobbed out 
brokenly the story of how it happened, 
while the old man clutched the big door 
desperately. 

""Troubles never come singly, bub," he 
laughed with terrible grimness when Pinkie 
had finished. “I can stand it., But his 
mother—this’ll kill his mother. I take the 
blame all on myself, bub. I shouldn't have 
let you have it in the first place." 

“Don’t say that!" cried the desperate 
boy. 

"Who sent you back here to me—to 
face the music?" demanded the judge. 

*Nobody! I fought it out with myself 
in Albany. I lost your picture; it was only 
fair that I should come back and take my 
medicine for lettin’ it out o' my sight. 
promised I wouldn't and I broke the 
promise!" ] 

"Well, bub,” smiled the old judge 


kindly, “you were a man, and that's some- 


I—gave him my 
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thin’. We won’t say nothin’ about it yet 
to Tom's mother. Perhaps between us we 
can recover it—if it's in existence. You go 
back to Albany and watch for that skinny 
chap in the gray suit that stole it. If you 
see him, collar him. Have him arrested 
and 'phone me. [I'll do the rest. Mean- 
while, I'll telegraph an offer of a reward 
for its recovery to every newspaper office 
in New York. A hundred dollars ought to 
bring it to light." 

“T'lldo my best, Judge. And if I meet that 
chap I won't stop to bother with a cop. I'll 
kill him first and investigate afterward.” 

Pinkie returned to Albany that evening. 
He got a little sleep on his way down. He 
headed for the newspaper office of two 
nights before, hoping against hope he'd 
meet the chap in the gray suit again. 

Poor Pinkie! He made a nuisance of 
himself in the Albany offices, searching 
for that thief. 

He came back to Paris at the end of the 
week. He had lost ten pounds. He met 
Judge Farmer on the street. Sam had ad- 
vised the judge how Pinkie had taken the 
loss, and the judge was more lenient than 
any of us had ever dreamed he could be. 

"Young man,” he said sternly, “don’t 
worry about the picture any more. I take 
the blame all on myself, I said. I’m 
breaking the news gently as possible to my 
wife, and it'll all come out right. You 
cheer up. You did the square thing in 
coming back, anyhow. If you'd run away 
from Albany that morning I'd have it in 
my heart to skin you. But you played the 
man—and that’s a lot. Tom—would have 
done—the same thing!” 


“Take off this wildcat!'' cried the victim. 


“I ain't got through with this case yet, 
Judge Farmer. I’ll find the cuss that stole 
it some day, and—I’ll make him pay!” 

“The reward holds just as good to you 
as it does to anybody else,” declared the 
old man. “Keep hunting the picture if 
you want to. If you find it I'll give you a 
hundred—yes, I'll give you five hundred 
for your trouble." 

Pinkie got two weeks' leave of Sam and 
went to Albany. He lived in Albany, 
hunting for that chap in the gray suit. 


I* WAS a cold, rainy night. Pinkie was 
wandering around aimlessly, miserably, 
almost ready to give up the quest. He had 
turned a corner in the shadow section of 
the city when out of a saloon ahead came a 
figure that looked familiar. 

He ran forward blindly, very wobbly on 
his legs. ‘ 

“You!” he cried thickly. “You there! 
Wait a minute!” 

The man addressed turned, and the 
lights blinking out from the saloon showed 
his face. 

“What did you do with that picture?" 
blurted out the boy. 

The onslaught was so unexpected that 
it dazed the other. He was also a trifle the 
worse for drink. 

“What picture?” he parried. 

“You know what picture!” roared 
Pinkie, "the picture you stole about the 
chap that went down on the ‘Titanic’.” 

“Suppose I don't choose to tell you?" 

“I’m goin’ to make you tell me! I’m 
goin' to pound the life out of you, and I'm 
goin' to do it now!" 


“T dare you to touch me!" 

* Do you?" yelled Pinkie, and all of the 
boy's athletic hundred and forty pounds 
backed a blow of his fist that crashed 
squarely on the point of the other's jaw. 

Pinkie closed up the man's eyes and 
mashed his nose. He knocked out seven 
teeth and slit his coat up the back. He 
wrestled him three times into the gutter 
and back and caromed him against the 
nearby building. When the fellow had 
gone down with one great lugubrious and 
expiring grunt, Pinkie flopped him over 
and sat on his chest. 

“Now then," said he, “where's the pic- 
ture?” 

“Take off this wildcat!” cried the vic- 
tim. “Pull him off! I’m killed!” 

"Where's the picture?” roared Pinkie. 
The demand was heard a block. 

A crowd collected. They pulled Pinkie 
off his victim and a policeman took charge 
of the situation. To him the boy told his 
wrongs; he did not neglect to impress on 
the officer that Judge Farmer wanted the 

icture so much he was willing to pay five 
funded dollars for its safe return. 

“Five hundred dollars!’ gulped the 
chap in the suit that had once been gray. 
“So that's what you're after? You want 
that reward. But you won't get it out of 
me that way! If there's a reward, I'll get 
it myself!" 

"T'll have you sent to jail!” cried the 
hysterical lad. 

“That won't compel me to produce the 
picture." 

“Have you got it?” 

“Yes, I got it in (Continued on page 58) 


“Pull him off! I'm killed!" 


A. I. ROOT, THE FAMOUS BEE MAN 


Although nearing eighty years of age, he bubbles with enthusiasm, new ideas, and the desire to make 
experiments. His mind is still young. He is up to date in everything. He simply will not grow old 


While Others Laughed— 
Root Won Out 


The story of a man who was once looked upon as a joke because he 


had “new-fangled” notions. 


Now he has a million-dollar business 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 


ON’T laugh at the fellow with 
new-fangled notions. He may 
be a genius in disguise. Rather 
sit at his feet and learn. For 
when a man begins to experi- 

ment it i$ a sure sign that ideas are work- 
ing in his system. And ideas make 
fortunes. i 

I have just interviewed a man who 
began by making all sorts of experiments 
in his youth, and who later developed a 
million-dollar business right in the village 
yas he had long been looked upon as a 
“jo e. , 

This man is known in fifteen languages 
as “ Root, the Bee Man," for he has built 
up the largest concern of its kind in the 
world. His plant and bee yards at Me- 
dina, Ohio, cover seven acres. He has 
experiment stations in other states. And 
he has a representative in practically ev- 


ery important city throughout the world. 

His foreign correspondence is so exten- 
sive that a special translating department 
is maintained, where every correspondent 
is answered in his own language. One of 
his books on bee culture has been trans- 
lated into French and Spanish. 

People who see what Root has done 
exclaim: “What a lucky fellow! Why, he 
has a regular gold mine!" 

But in his youthful days nobody 
thought Root was lucky; and his family 
and friends were sure they were not! His 
experiments in chemistry and electricity 
rendered him as great a nuisance as was 
Edison when he was making his early dis- 
coveries. Long before electric motors 
came into general use Root'built a small 
motor out of crude materials and actually 
made it go. Then, one day, he had a 
grand new idea, and he invited the family 


to see him demonstrate it. He explained 
that he was going to explode gas with an 
electric spark. Nobody had sense enough 
to interfere, so he put the gas into a bottle, 
ran the electric wires in through the cork, 
and the family gathered about to see what 
would happen. They saw! The spark ex- 
pudet the gas all right. With a bang the 
ottle flew into fragments, and a girl in 
the group was hurt in the arm by some of 
the pieces. That ended the family gath- 
erings to see young Root try out his ideas. 
The young man and his contraptions were 
banished to outer darkness, but he went» 
on joyfully experimenting, just the same. 
He did not grasp it at the time, but he had 
actually stumbled upon the basic princi- 
ple of the modern gas engine by which 
automobiles and airships are now pro- 
pelled. 
As a lad he prepared lectures on various 
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subjects along the line of his experiments, 
and fired them off wherever he could cor- 
ral an unsuspecting audience. When he 
was only sixteen, he actually hired a hall 
at his own expense, advertised a lecture, 
and delivered it, too. 


VENTUALLY he became a watch- 

maker and jeweler, and at twenty- 
five was in business for himself. He jogged 
along for a while, repairing watches and 
selling jewelry in good old orthodox fash- 
ion, until he discovered one day that there 
was a pretty strong demand for rings and 
chains made of German silver. 

“Why not use the real article?” he said 
to himself; and forthwith he began melt- 
ing silver dollars and making the metal up 
into rings and chains. In this way he de- 
veloped an extensive business as a manu- 
facturing jeweler. It was his custom to 
buy up silver dollars and pour them into 
the melting pot a peck at a time. Finally, 
somebody became alarmed at the extent 
of his business and the number of good 
silver dollars Root was melting up, and 
made complaint to the Government. So, 
in due course of time, Root 
was officially "'investigat- 
ed." The authorities, how- 
ever, ruled that as long as 
he paid for the silver dollars 
he had a right to do as he 
pleased with them, so he 
continued to melt them. 

About this time Root saw 
some mention in a paper of 
a strange vehicle called a’ 
“velocipede,” and thought 
he would get one. After 
considerable inquiry he 
learned that he would have 
to send to France for it, but 
that only whetted his curi- 
osity and he sent his order. 
The people of his village had 
harbored suspicions of Amos 
Root’s sanity before; but 
when that velocipede ar- 
rived they were dead sure 
he had gone clean crazy. It 
had two low wheels, but no 


are in. 
ity insures success. 
things. 


as you would the pestilence. 
call you a joke, just as they have done in my case. 
But let them laugh. Follow your best light, and 
don’t be turned aside by ridicule. 
steer clear of signing notes and of speculation. 
Don't go into debt, don't speculate." , 


“Sure, I can!" 

“Well, if you catch those bees I'll give 
you a dollar." 

Root made the offer as a challenge, 
without any thought that the swarm could 
be caught; but the other man knew some- 
thing about the habits of bees, and had 
noted that they were heading for a tree, 
where they would soon alight. Catchin 
up a small box, he hurried to the tree, an 
after scooping them into the box, he came 
back in triumph. Without a word, Root 
topk the box of bees and handed the man 
a silver dollar. And it was that very coin 
which became the nucleus of Root’s pres- 
ent million-dollar bee business. 

“Tell me how you caught them,” he 
said, as he studied the bees through a 
crack in the box. 

“Oh, that’s a ten-dollar secret!” was 
the enigmatical reply. 

Again Root asked all kinds of questions, 
but he could not get any more informa- 
tion from the man, and that very thing 
stirred his curiosity all the more, until he 
determined to find out for himself. First, 
he ransacked his house for reading matter 


A Tip From a Wise Old Man 


"FTHE big thing is to be thorough. Know every- 

thing there is to be known about the business you 
Knowledge raises the quality. And qual- 
Don’t be afraid to try new 
You will make mistakes, and you will lose 


money sometimes; but you will make discoveries 
that will more than offset your losses. Avoid a rut 


motive power, and the rider 

was obliged to kick it along 

with his feet. In the midst of the jeers of 
his friends, Root only laughed good-na- 
turedly and hired a hall for the purpose of 
making further experiments. Locking the 
door against his hilarious fellow citizens, 
he practiced all day, secretly and strenu- 
ously, until he had learned how to ride the 
strange importation. Then, in the eve- 
ning, he ventured forth and gave a trium- 
phant demonstration of his skill. And 
that was the only reply Root ever gave to 
the jeers of his friends and neighbors. 

One day, while engaged in melting silver 
dollars, Root’s attention was attracted by 
a strange humming sound. 

* What's that?" he exclaimed. 

“A swarm of bees," replied one of his 
associates. "Look there!" . 

He pointed to the swarm as it slowly 
passed along, quite near the tops of the 
houses. At that time, about all that Root 
understood about bees was that they had 
stingers! But as he watched them that 
day he began to ask questions. 


“What will you give me to catch those: 


bees?” asked his helper. . 
“Can you catch them up there in the 
air?” 


on bees, but found very little. Then he 
asked the neighbors. They laughed and 
told him what little they knew. But that 
wasn’t much, so he framed an excuse to 
go to Cleveland—no trifling matter then, 
for it was a day’s journey with a horse 
and buggy. When he reached Cleveland 
he hunted high and low for a book on bees, 
and finally bought one. All that night he 
sat up, poring over his treasure, and the 
next day he was so “full of bees” that he 
could hear them buzzing everywhere. 
Back he went to Medina and began to put 
his new knowledge into practice. Farmers 
living near the village advised him against 
bothering with bees. 

“There ain’t no money in bees!” he was 
told. But he went on experimenting, ut- 
terly regardless of what his neighbors said. 

hen he gave the people another jolt by 
investing &centy dollars in an Italian queen 
bee, which he had imported for his es- 
cial benefit. Twenty dollars for one 

e! It was an unheard-of thing. But 
that was A. I. Root's way. The unheard- 
of thing, the new thing, the thing that was 
full of unlimited possibilities, was always 
the thing that captured his imagination. 


Folks will laugh and 


In finances, 


The fancy queen came in due season, 
and Root had everything ready for a truly 
royal reception. But just as he was put- 
ting her into the hive, something slipped 
and the Italian beauty flew away. 

“There goes twenty dollars!” he ex- 
claimed. “Now the people will call me a 
fool, sure enough!” 

But by this time Root had found out 
that a bee will always come back to its 
starting point. So he waited near the hive, 
and in about ten minutes his expensive 
and elusive queen returned, this time to 
enter the hive without any trouble. 

“My, what a narrow escape!” ex- 
claimed Root thankfully. “If that queen 
hadn't come back, I never would have 
heard the last of it.” 

From that time on, Root gave himself 
utterly to the bees. He left the making 
of silver rings to others. while he put in 
his time developing all kinds of bee and 
honey contrivances. Among other things 
he rigged up a homemade honey extractor 
which enabled him to separate the sirup 
from the comb. This was done by perfo- 
rating a tin bucket with small holes, and 
attaching it to a revolvin 
table. Honey in the com 
was placed inside, and the 
bucket was then made to 
revolve rapidly. Centrifu- 
gal force caused the honey 
to come through the holes 
and run down into a cup. 
The familiar honey ex- 
tractors now in general use 
are constructed on the same 
principle which Amos Root 
introduced with his tin 
bucket. : 

From the twenty-dollar 
queen Root obtained in one 
summer a colony which 

ielded him a barrel of pure 
honey. When he told what 
he had been able to do, his 
critics demanded proof. One 
man in particular was so 
loud in his denunciation of 
these claims that when the 
chance came Root uncere- 
moniously collared him and 
demanded: 

“ Did you say it was impossible for any- 
one to get a barrel of honey from one col- 
ony of bees in one summer?” 

‘I did,” replied the man, “and I say it 
again, too. It simply can’t be done.” 

“You come along with me and let me 
show you something,” said Root. And 
then, as the man hesitated, he exclaimed: 
“Come along! You have as good as called 
me a liar. Now I want to show you that 
somebody else is the liar—and that you 
know who he is.” 


Root led the man to where the colony 
was kept. It was a bright day, and the 
bees were working with all their might. 
Root had put the hive on scales so that 
he could actually see the progress the bees 
were making. Pointing to the dial he said: 

“Now you watch that scale!” 

The critic watched. He could see the 
hand on the scale slowly move, and in a 
few minutes it registered three ounces of 
honey, which the bees had deposited 
within the hive. 

By this time the critic was ready to 
dolia, He not only admitted his mis- 
take, but went out (Continued on page 119) 


Things You Should Know 
About Your Eyes 


How you may be abusing them—and how you can 


take care of them 


By John E. Weeks, M.D. 


HOUSANDS of men who wanted to serve their 
country in this time of the nation’s need have 
been turned down because of defective vision. The 
percentage of rejections on this account makes it - 
evident that we, as a people, are not taking care of 


our eyes as we should. 


This being apparent, the Editor of THE AMERI- 
CAN MagaziNE asked Dr. John E. Weeks of New 


EW people realize how greatly 
eyestrain can affect one’s general 
efficiency. Many persons who 
always feel tired, who wonder at 
the end of the day why they 
should be so exhausted, who complain of 
constant headache or of other minor ills, 
are surprised when they are told that the 
source of all their troubles lies in their eyes. 

Until pain actually sets in, most people 
never suspect that their eyes may not be 
perfectly normal and healthy. Yet so 
common is eyestrain that when twenty 
million school children were examined 
recently it was found that the eyes of five 
million of them needed attention. And of 
the entire population of this country it is 
safe to say that the eyes of at least two 
thirds, or sixty-six million people, are in 
need of examination. 

Because the eyes of almost all persons 
are approximately normal at birth, there 
can be no doubt that carelessness is the 
cause of most eye troubles. People do al- 
most everything to strain the eye and 
practically nothing to rest it. Loss of 
sight is one of the worst—if not the worst 
—things that can happen to one. Yet, 
through. lack of knowledge and lack of 
care, people's eyesight is jeopardized con- 
stantly. 

Take, for example, the question of one's 
physical condition: There can be no 
doubt that such ailments as indigestion, 
constipation, and overstrain of the nerves 
affect the eyes very materially, especially 
if they are already in a weakened condi- 
tion. When the stomach is upset by over- 
eating, by eating too fast or by improper 
food, this derangement of the stomach is 
likely to cause the eyes to ache, spots to float 
in front of them, or in actual cases of pto- 
maine poisoning, caused by eating food 
of poor quality, to affect the vision itself. 

n the same way, tobacco and whisky 
are two things which people who wish to 
conserve their sight will do well to use in 
moderation. Overuse of tobacco may in- 
flame the optic nerve, and in time may 
impair the vision. Alcohol, used to ex- 
cess for five or ten years, often causes 
marked reduction of vision, and in some 
extreme cases total blindness. Temporar 
blindness, caused by consuming too midi 
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York, one of the most distinguished eye specialists 
in the world, to tell as simply and clearly as possible 
how to take care of the eyes in ordinary everyday liv- 
ing. Doctor Weeks has met the request with the very 
thing everybody will be glad to read—not an elabo- 


rate medical treatise, but a direct, helpful statement 


to his own case. 


liquor at one.time, is not infrequent among 
heavy drinkers. Alcohol affects the eyes 
almost as surely as it affects the heart. 

These are not uncommon ways in which 
people's eyes are injured by what they cat 
and drink; but their greatest carelessness 
is in regard to the light by which they read 
or work. 

Because all our writing and reading 
starts from the left side of the page, thus 
causing our eyes to do the majority of 
their work on the left side, it has become 
an accepted fact that light, whether nat- 
ural or artificial, should always come 
from behind and over the left shoulder. 
It should either do this or come from di- 
rectly overhead, because if one works long 
while facing a strong light the eyes are sub- 
jected to a very bad strain. No one should 
ever sit facing a window or any streng 
p such as an unshaded light, for very 
ong. No one should ever try to read any- 
thing when in such a position that the 
book or paper is between the eyes and the 
light, thus shutting off a great deal of the 
light. It would be a good thing, if possi- 
ble, if even desk lights could be so ar- 
ranged as to direct the light from behind. 
When a desk light is a few inches toward 
the front of the desk, however, is properly 
shaded, and is not too powerful, the strain 
on the eyes is not very bad; the angle of 
reflection being a fairly good one. But 
this is the only exception to the rule that 
the light should come from behind and 
over the left shoulder. 


MAY people work in glaring lights 
without realizing the strain that the 
glare puts on the eye. One should never 
allow the sun, for example, to shine on a 
newspaper or book, because of the inev- 
itable glare produced. In the same way, 
gazing at anything intensely white, such as 
snow, for any length of time will often cause 
snow blindness. While this blindness will be 
only temporary, it is, nevertheless, harmful 
to the vision. Artificial lights should also 
be watched lest they be too strong for the 
eyes. If a light makes your eyes begin to 
blink upon entering a room, you can know 
that it is too strong. When working at a 
desk, two or three candle-power is fully 
sufficient. 


which the average reader can understand and apply 


Though daylight is much preferable 
to artificial light, some people are penny 
wise and pound foolish in trying to squeeze 
the last ounce of light from the day in or- 
der to cut down the electric bill. Practice 
economy, of course, but not at the ex- 
pense of your eyes. It might be a good 
thing for you to turn on your artiheial 
light at four or four-thirty in winter time, 
even though you think you can still see 
well enough to work by daylight. You 
may think the light is sufficient, whereas 
the fact will be that the light has dimin- 
ished a little, thus putting an extra strain 
on your eyes. 

s to the kind of light, the best in dav- 
time is a northern light. A north light 
causes less pronounced shadows, and for 
several other reasons it is much better 
than east, west, or south. As to artificial 
light, the ordinary electric system, placed 
in an indirect illumination system, is the 
best. By indirect illumination I mean, of 
course, the light that shines from a globe 
to the ceiling and is reflected from the ceil- 
ing through the room. 

Just as you can exhaust a horse through 
overwork, you can exhaust your eyes 
through overuse. People with normal 
eyes, for example, should never read, 
write, sew, or do any kind of close work, 
for more than two or three hours at a 
time, in the daytime. For people with 
weak eyes, one hour should be the limit 
of close application of the eyes. When- 
ever the eyes are used for lengthy periods, 
you should, also, stop every twenty min- 
utes or so and rest the eyes for five or ten 
minutes. If you have a hard day's work 
ahead of you, or have just finished a hard 
job, washing the eyes with a teaspoonful 
of ordinary table salt to a pint of cold 
water will be an excellent thing to refresh 
and rest them. Salt has an invigorating 
effect on the eyes, and for that reason 
salt water bathing is good for persons 
whose eyes are at all troublesome. 

The less work one does at night the bet- 
ter it is, of course, for the eyes. Children, 
for example, should never use their eyes 
at night for any period exceeding fifteen 
minutes to a half hour. The same is true 
about adults whose eyes are not in the 
best of shape. f 
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Questions about reading in bed and on 
trains, and the effect that moving pictures 
have on the eyes, are often asked. 

Reading or writing in bed is not harm- 
ful, provided your body is in a semi-re- 
clining position with the light striking 
vour book in the proper manner.. Read- 
ing while lying flat on your back—or face 
down either, for that matter—is harmful, 
for such a position makes the blood rush 
to your head, causing congestion and af- 
fecting the tissues of the eye in a distress- 
ing manner. Reading on trains is not 
harmful if the light is strong enough and 
if the train does not shake your book or 
paper to such a degree that the letters 
dance before your eyes. 

As for the movies, they do not injure 
the eyes as much as they fatigue them. 
That is why people often find it difficult 
to keep awake at a moving picture. The 
rapid shift of scenes, as well as the strong 
relief of light and shadow, tires their eyes. 
When the eyes are tired, the lids involun- 
tanly droop; and this helps to produce 
sleep. When the flicker of a screen dis- 


turbs the vision, however, it causes the 
eye to tire quickly. 

In connection with the subject of strain, 
I might add that there are certain colors 
which people would do well to avoid. 
Strong reds and purples, and in fact all 
dark shades when used for walls and hang- 
ings, are bad for the eyes because they ab- 
sorb the light much more than other.col- 
ors do. If you can dictate the color of the 
room where you intend to do much work, 
choose light gray or cream colors. You 
may not like hebt colors, but please re- 
member that they are much the best for 
your eyes. 


BECAUSE there is much misconception 
on the subject of the "inheritance of 
weak eyes," I want to say a word on that 
subject. 

ye weaknesses, as a rule, are not in- 
herited. What sometimes does happen is 
that a child inherits a "tendency" to de- 
velop defects of vision, without inherit- 
ing the actual defect itself. In other words, 
if a parent’s:eyes had any form of eye 


trouble, the child might inherit the “ ten- 
dency" to develop the same kind of 
trouble. It is just the same as saying that 
a child born of stage people may inherit 
the ability to sing and dance without ac- 
tually ever making a demonstration of 
that ability. Therefore young parents 
who are anxious about their children’s 
eyes just because their own are weak or 
defective have no great cause for worry. 

If any defect has been inherited, how- 
ever, it usually makes itself known early 
in life, or at about the time that a child 
first goes to school. It is fot that reason 
that one of the requirements of admission 
to schools should be an examination of a 
child’s eyes. Discovered at an early 
stage, any defects which may exist can be 
promptly taken care of. Or if a child’s 
eyes are too weak to undergo thc strain 
of school work, other, arrangements for the 
child’s education will be made. Also, with 
the knowledge that a child has defective 
vision, the careful teacher will seat him in 
the best light possible. 

One cannot insist (Continued on page 131) 
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Sid Says: 


Are you on two pagy-rolls? ; 
You can be—and you should be 


OW much salary do you get a week? How much 
do you get a week out of your investments? 
“ None of your business!” you reply. 

Right! Iam not asking vou wid 
will tell me. You don't have to. 
asking yourself these questions. - 

Every man who is able to work should have two in- 
comes—one from salary or earnings and one from in- 
vestments. The income from investments should be 
built up to as large a sum as possible, and then should 
be held in reserve—something to flee to in case you lose 
your job. Even a young man in the early twenties who 
is earning $18 a week ought already to be having out of 
his savings a tiny income from investments, perhaps 
only three or four dollars a year. A man in the late 
twenties, with $50 a week, ought to have considerably 
more. So should a man in the thirties, with $75 a week. 
And the man in the forties on a salary of $5,000 or $7,000 
or $10,000 a year is incredibly foolish if he lets all that 
money slip through his fingers without saving any of it 
and investing it. 

William Watt, a friend of mine, has compiled figures 
to show what savings of $10 a week will amount to in 
twenty-five years, if invested annually at 6 per cent. A 
man who at thirty begins to save $10 a week will at fifty- 
five find himself the possessor of $28,529.55. This sum 
invested at 6 per cent will make him independent, with 
an income of $1,711.77 per year for the balance of his 
life. 

Mr. Watt remarks: “This may not enable him to 
live in a brownstone front on Fifth Avenue, but he can 
have a bold front anywhere within an hour of Fifth Ave- 


the idea that you 
But you ought to be 


' the cashier's window drawing down good pay? 


nue, and not far enough in the woods to hear the wolf 
howling at his door.” 

If $1,700 a year seems too much or too little to satisfy 
your probable requirements after your earning power 
has ceased, figure out what you think you will require, 
and then try to get ready for it. 

The main thing is to have some kind of a plan. For 


i 


who is fool enough to imagine that his salary will keep - 


up indefinitely? Have you never walked through a big 
office with this thought in mind? On Saturdays, or 
other pay days, how many men past sixty do you see at 
Not 
many. Good salaries go to men.in their prime. Older 
men should be prepared to have the mail man come 
around and deliver their pay to them in the form of divi- 
dend checks. 


Buy Liberty bonds and get started on the job of build- : 


ing up an income separate from salary. The late 
James J. Hill said that a man who cannot save cannot 


succeed. His idea was that an individual who cannot ; 


manage his own affairs at a profit will be less likely to 
manage a business at a profit. 


more successfully you will probably handle your job— 
with the result that you will probably get more salary! 

All of this seems obvious. But so is it obvious that 
people should wash, sleep with their windows open, eat 
moderately, hold their tempers, and be properly clothed. 
Yet millions violate these laws constantly. It is one 
thing to see the obvious and another to believe it to the 
point of acting on it. It takes a lot of brains in this world 
simply to win the reputation of' having common sense. 


In other words, the more , 
successfully you handle your personal business, the 


“Only one of the photographs is to keep," he said thickly. ‘‘Only 
one of the two.... I'm giving you a chance to say which it is... 
which one of the two you want to live. ..if you want either of 
those men to go on loving you... . or if you want both. .. togo...” 
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~The Fourth Telegram 


Harmon's desperate race to get the best of Hilliard 
Last Instalment of “The Man Nobody Knew” 


By Holworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


HE very first passenger to reach 

the platform was Harmon; indeed, 

he had been fretting in the vesti- 

bule for half an hour, intent on 

saving a useless fraction of a 
second when the train stopped. At sight 
of Hilliard he beamed expansively. 

"Hello!" he said. “Glad to see you, 
son! Got all my messages, did you?” 

“I got three," said Hilliard, dignified 
and noncommittal. He regarded Harmon 
with ill-concealed disfavor. 

“Well, that’s all I sent. Now, where can 
we sit down for a couple of hours? I want 
to take the nine-forty West. Not to 
the Onondaga— I'd rather go somewhere 
quieter. Got your car here?" 

"No. How about the Kirk?" 

"Suits me all right. Were you able to 
make a date with this Waring person?" 

Hilliard shook his head. “Not yet. But 
I've left word at his house for him to call 
me at the hotel, and I’ll telephone how he 
can reach me. He’s sure to be in around 
six or half past.” 

“I hope so. Who is he, anyhow?” 

Hilliard had reason to be reticent with 
his information. í 

“He’s a law student—friend of the 
Cullens. Doing some high-class investigat- 
ing for them.” 

“Oh! Working up a practice! Well, 
the way he’s been bombarding me with 
letters you'd think he’s on a congressional 
committee. How’d he know /'m in the 
thing?" 

"Why, he apparently wrote to some 
law correspondents of his in Butte about 
the pro erty; they went into it rather 
thoroughly. 

"They did? Humph!" The broker's 
tone held less of rancor than Hilliard 
would have expected. “And they gave it 
a bad send-off, did they?" 

"Unfortunately, for you, they did—as 
you very well know.” 

Harmon was looking at him sharply. 

"We go in here,” said Hilliard. ‘‘And— 
that puts the quietus on any last hope of 
yours that there’s still some business to be 
done in Syracuse.” 

Harmon’s brows went up. 

"Oh!" he said. “Yes; of course." 

. "The thing’s done for," snapped Hil- 
liard, "and you know it. Don't be so in- 
nocent; it isn't becoming to you." 

armon followed him stupidly. 

"No, but— What’s he been saying 
around here?" 

"Saying it's a fake promotion. He's 
quite intelligent. That's why it's unfor- 
tunate for you." 

Harmon removed his hat; he appeared 
to be somewhat warmer than the temper- 


ature warranted. His round face was 
preternaturally blank. 

“So he's been giving out a pretty bad 
story, has he?" 

“Only the bare facts. And he's sent a 
representative out there, too." 

armon bit his lip. “When was that?” 
he demanded. 

"Nearly a week ago; it's about time to 
hear from him." : 

DW broker PA UE “You haven’t 
seen Waring to-day, have you?” 

“No, I bayer ect á 

Harmon sat back and rubbed his fore- 
head; he seemed temporarily absent- 
minded. 

“Well—has this made such a lot of 
difference to you?” 

Hilliard grimaced. “How could it help 
it? This isn't New York City. News 
doesn’t have to travel fast to make the 
rounds. Everybody who’s ever heard my 
name knows it by this time." 


HARMON drew a quick, nervous breath; 
his eyes, slightly dilated, sought for 
Hilliard’s, found them, darted away. 

"[ ran up here thinking I might do 
something about it, but this sort of bursts 
the bubble, doesn’t it? I suppose your 
Next step is to get out of town.’ 

“No. I'm going to stay." 

“Stay! What for?” 

“I hardly think you'd understand.” 

The fat broker shook his head in pro- 
test. "Now, look here, son,—as a salesman 
you've been a holy wonder, you've done 
all I had a right to expect, and then some. 
But here we are at the wind-up. You don't 
need to go down with the ship; my sug- 
gestion to you is to plant yourself in some 
other good town, say Detroit, and—" 

“No, thanks." Hilliard’s smile was out 
of genuine humor. 

“Well, you're sure you can't do any 
more here, aren't you?" 

. "Not a nickel's worth—even if I wanted 
to." 
Harmon inspected him carefully; and 
seemed to be struck with an inspiration. 

“But—look here now! Suppose you 
got clear of this present mess. Suppose 
you got out of it absolutely clean; do you 
think you could cash in on some better 
business?" 

Hilliard gasped, he could hardly credit 
his ears. 

"What's that?" he managed. 

The broker's eyes brightened. “Tve 
told you before,” he said impressively, 
“I’m out for results. That's my middle 
name—R-E-sults. Now it does seem 
to me like an awful shame to have vou 
come up here and spend all this time 
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flubdubbing around, and then have it all 
over with, and nothing to show for it but 
a lot of belly-aching customers. Of course, 
we've made a little money; but we're 
losing the cumulative value of you. Now— 
this 1s only a passing thought, but let's 
consider it—which way would be the best 
for us in the long run: to close up this deal 
and get out from under, or to be a couple 
of philanthropists and play for the fu- 
ture?” 

“How do you mean?” Hilliard was 
afire with hope. 

“Why, suppose I should hand you over 
every cent you’ve collected. You go 
around to your subscribers; tell 'em the 
mine isn't as good as you thought it was; 
give 'em their money back. Now—could 
you start from scratch all over again, and 
sell enough honest-to-goodness conserva- 
tive stuf” to those same people to make 
up the difference?” 

He was studying his companion keenly. 

Hilliard’s eyes blazed. "Yes!" he said 
thickly. “Yes!” 

“And you wouldn’t be afraid to keep 
on working for me?” 

“Not if you—" 

“Listen!” The broker’s voice was soft 
and sympathetic. "You've thought some 
hard things about me. But I guess you've 
forgotten something. I told you if you 
got me what / wanted, I'd help you get 
what you want. Well—you've done your 
best. So if you think you can blossom out 
into a legitimate salesman of high-grade 
bonds—of course there wouldn't 
nearly as much in it for you—T'll give you 
the chance. It's a risk, but I guess I owe 
it to you. I’ve taken a strong fancy to 
you, son,—let's be respectable together." 


N HIS feverish joy, Hilliard was willing 

to ignore the xen fact that the 
broker's repentance was considerabl 
overdue. And he wasn't thinking so muc 
of his own exculpation, as he was of the 

rotection to Cullen, and to Cullen's 
Friends. The thought of working longer for 
Harmon—even if the securities he had to 
sell in future were most conservative— 
filled him with nausea; but if that were 
the way to save the situation, how could 
Hilliard decline? How, in view of his late 
morality, could he put his own tastes 
above the security of his trusting clients? 
He felt his veins throbbing to his agita- 
tion. 

"Is—is that a bona-Kde offer?" he 
faltered. 

"Straight as a string. To tell the truth, 
you're sort of on my conscience. As far 
as I'm concerned, the contract's canceled 
here and now. Got it with you?" 
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‘The American Magazine 


“No L—" 

“Where is it?" 

Hilliard was disinclined to tell. “It’s 
safe," he said. He could hardly contain 
himself; he looked and looked at Harmon, 
trying to reconcile the man and his prin- 
ciples, and he failed—but here was the 
great reality confronting him—and the 
millionth chance had magically come 
true. 

"Well, we'll clean up the whole trans- 
action to-day, and start with a new deal. 
Now about this chap Waring—" 

“Oh, you still want to see him, do you?" 

Harmon hesitated. “Sure! Give him a 
little surprise, eh? If he's the man who's 
been bombarding us, we'll spike Ais guns 
first— What?" He laughed. noisily, and 
Hilliard was almost too excited to dislike 
the laugh. “Don’t bother to telephone the 
Onondaga; we'll just walk over.” 

*Bur I thought you wanted to stay 
away from there?"  Hilliard was dis- 
playing many of the symptoms of intoxi- 
cation. 

“Oh, not when everything’s going along 
so smooth and nice! We can go up in your 
room, and have Waring up there, and be 
just as private as anywhere else.” 


CCORDINGLY, and to the chagrin of 
a hovering waiter, they quitted their 
table and went out to the open air. They 
reached the Onondaga; they arrived at the 
mezzanine floor; they were in Hilliard's 
apartment. 
“My!” said Harmon jocosely. “I wish 
I could afford to live like this! But you've 
got a rich backer, and I haven't." He 
rubbed his hands in great good nature; 
his eyes were sparkling, and his fat body 
was aquiver with vitality. “Well, the 
first thing to do— Where do you keep that 
contract of ours hidden?" 
“Is there any hurry about that now?” 
Hilliard was fairly beside himself with 


oy. 
; Well” The sudden whirr of the 
telephone buzzer seemed to ruffle his 
nerves, for he started violently. ‘‘Who’s 
that?” 

“Just a moment.” . . . Hilliard took 
down the receiver. “Yes? . . . Oh, yes, 
have him. . 
beckoned hilariously to Harmon. “War- 
ing's down-stairs now! You're ready to 
see him, aren't you?" 

The broker was suddenly plunged into 
uncertainty. 

"Yes. No! No!” 

*What's wrong?" Hilliard was visited 
by an unwelcome chill; he tried to an- 
alyze it, and couldn't. 

The big man was breathing with 
difficulty. "I... yougodownand... 
no, that wouldn't do, either. . . . I want 
to see him alone." 

“No.” Hilliard shook his head smil- 
ingly. ‘I’m the man who's had to stand 
the gaff; I'm going to be in on any con- 
ferences. That's my pay!" 

Harmon licked his lips. 

“Wel... it's. . . if you let me do 
the talking, then . . . or—" 

Hilliard turned to the transmitter. 

"Ask him to come right up," he said. 
He replaced the instrument, and looked 
at the broker. '' You're not well!" 

"Yes, lam... . Let's get at that con- 
tract!" 

As Hilliard regarded him, an icy wave 
of suspicion swept him from héad to foot. 


. No; hold the wire—" He. 


* You are in a hurry, though!" 

"No—no hurry at all. Only as long as 
I'm here . . . and we're going to have a 
whole new deal . . . as a favor to me . . . 
let’s cancel it. I’ll put up the money, son. 
Good God! don’t you want that thing out 
of the way? Where is it? I—” 

A sharp rap on the door stopped him 
short. Hilliard turned the knob; Waring 
and Mr. Cullen burst in. 

"Why, Mr. Cullen!" he said, in as- 
tonishment. “They didn't tell me you were 
here! Hello, Rufus.” 

“Congratulations!” Cullen’s face was 
radiant. “Oh, I beg your pardon!" He 
had seen Harmon. 

Hilliard, taken utterly by surprise, be- 
gan to phrase the introductions; he had 
only just begun when Harmon inter- 
rupted—Harmon, with a set jaw and 
blazing cheeks. He was standing by the 
writing desk, and one hand was resting 


heavily upon it. 

"Ah! . Mr. Cullen . . most 
happy, I’m sure . . . and. Mr. Waring 
. . . delighted!" His voice was silken in 
its throatiness. "Gentlemen, I have the 
honor to be president . . . of the Silver- 
bow Mining Corporation. . . . " He 
paused, his hands waving aimlessly, “Gen- 
tlemen . . . I hear there's some criticism 
to our property . . . not used to criti- 
cism.” He flung his head erect. “I offer 
you personally . . . to relieve you . . . of 
any and all obligations . . . and pay back 
penny for penny." His knees sagged, and 
he swayed appreciably. 

“The man's sick!’ Cullen stepped to- 
ward him; Waring and Hilliard were 
standing fascinated. The broker warded 
off Cullen with both hands. 

“No, I'm not sick! . . . Contract calls 
for delivery of ninety-nine per cent of 
capital stock . on payment of a 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
. . . before February first. . . . You've 
paid sixty-two... . Pm here . . . in case 
of dissatisfaction . . . to write checks 
for the full amount paid down . . . and I 
release you.” 

“Release us?” Cullen all but yelled it, 
and with a note of exultation which was 
paramount. 

"Release you. . . get anotary... 
Harmon sat down limply. “My check 
book, Hilliard! . . . give me . ... my 

. check book!" All at once he seemed 
to collapse—his head sank low, and his 
breathing became stertorous. His cheeks 
puffed queerly. 

Hilliard sprang to him. “Rufus! Call 
the office! Get the house physician!” 

Cullen had raced to the bathroom for a 
glass of water; he raced back again, 
spilling half of it. Hilliard was chafing 
the broker’s wrists. ‘‘Pulse like a trip- 
hammer!” he said. “He ought to be lying 
down . . . help me with him." The three 
men strained at the unwieldy, unresisting 


bulk. 
THE house physician bustled in to find 


the broker lying on the bed in a pro- 
found coma; his reflexes had gone from 
him; he couldn’t be roused. There was no 
need of a stethoscope. - 

"Order an ice bag," said the man of 
medicine sharply. He himself was rat- 
tling among his vials for the calomcl. 
Rufus was at the telephone. 

"Anvthing I can do?" asked Hilliard 
earnestly. His suspicions had crystallized, 


” 


and he was bitterly aware that Harmon 
had planned not justice, but some new 
brand of perfidy; still, the broker was un- 
questionably in danger—and the revenge 
could wait. 

. “Just give me plenty of room,” snapped 
the physician. 

As the three stood watching painfully, 
Cullen put out his hand to Hilliard, and 
spoke under his breath. 

"Henry,—when did he come?" 

“Only just now.” 

“Hadn't he told you we 

“Told me what?” 

_ Cullen motioned imperatively to War- 
ing. 

“Give it to him, Rufus. . . . Oh, I see:] 
see—” The law student, without a word, 

roduced a yellow blank and, as he thrust 
it at Hilliard, flashed a glance of contempt 
at the prostrate broker. 

“Oh, the big crook!” he said boyishly. 

“Sh-h-h! Rufus!’ Nevertheless, Hil- 
liard, in his heart, agreed with him—pro- 
foundly. 

The boy stood close to the masquerader. 

"I'm sorry, Hilliard; it came at four 
o'clock. We ve been hunting for you ever 
since. I'm sorry!” 


I ILLIARD wasn’t interested. “I'll 
wait until—” 

Cullen signed to him peremptoriiy. 

“Read it, I tell you! It'll give you a 
slant on him.” 

Hilliard peered over the foot of the 
bed; Harmon was still lying inert. The 
physician nodded sidewise. ‘Nothing 
for you to do,” he said grimly; and Hil- 
liard, only partly aware of what he was 
doing, gave heed to the yellow blank. The 
fourth telegram of the afternoon was from 
Butte, Montana, addressed to Waring: 


Arrived here last night. This morning's 
papers contain verified information as follows: 
The faulted vein on XLNC property adjoinine 
Hilliard's Silverbow claim number one located 
about twenty feet from Silverbow boundary— 
indications are ore body running at least eight 
per cent averare and some places high as 
twenty, also some zinc and silver, and traces 
of manganese. This evidently extends well in- 
to Silverbow, where greatest values are un- 
doubtedly lying and, judging from record of 
old XLNC vein, it's a tremendously big strike. 
Understand XLNC owners offering large sum, 
said to be million and a half, for a three-quarter 
interest. I strongly advise all of you to get 
aboard for as much as Hilliard will let go. Am 
sending this from office of Cooley, Benjamin 
and Russell, who will not send separate report 
unless you want it. This is wonderful news. 
Please show this message to Hilliard. 


(Signed) J. J. ARMSTRONG. 


Hilliard sat down in the nearest chair. 
The lump in his throat was choking him; 
the moment was so big that his emotions 
were primitive, his expression of them very 
simple. He only smiled—the meaningless, 
vacuous smile of an infant. That smile 
embraced the entire universe; it was in- 
dicative of a happiness so limitless, so 

erfect, that it was almost foolish. So 

Harmoni knowing from his own sources 
of the strike, had rushed to Syracuse to 
pose as a man of honor! So Harmon had 
wanted to meet Waring—and find if 
Waring had yet heard the news and, in 
that case, buy his silence. So Harmon had 
been eager to destroy the contract, to 
promise Hilliard anything to repay the 
money that was subscribed already—and 
take an enormous profit for himself. 


The Man Nobody Knew, by HotwortHy HALL 


“My check book, Hilliard! . . . give me.. 


.my...check book!” 


All at once he seemed to 


collapse—his head sank low, and his breathing became stertorous. His cheeks puffed queerly 


No one in the whole world, and least 
of all Waring and Cullen, could have re- 
motely fathomed the thoughts that were 
eddying in Hilliard's brain. They were 
not for his own aggrandizement; they were 
for the Cullens and Durants, and for the 
others who need never know the acid of 
disillusionment. They were for the ideals 
he had struggled toward; they were for 
the friends who had stood by him. And 
there was one very especial and very 
manly thought for Jack Armstrong, who 
had ben so courteous in defeat, and al- 
together the sort of rival a man almost 
hates to beat... . 

From the bed there was an odd little 
sound which brought Hilliard stumbling 
to his feet, and wiped away the smile in 


an instant. . . . But the physician was al- 
ready getting stiffly upright. 

“It’s all over," he said, stretching his 
cramped muscles. “Apoplexy.” 

The only man in America who could 
have testified to Hilliard’s chicanery had 
ceased to breathe. 


S DOCTOR DURANT, having al- 

ready dispensed advice this morning 
to seven patients, appeared at the door of 
the anteroom to signal to the eighth, he 
was palpably astonished at the presence 
of the young man who sat next the door. 
'The doctor was very human, and the 
doctor was very adaptable; but for thirty 
years he had managed to keep the social 
and professional phases of his life entirely 


apart, and at the very first glance he was 
aware that Hilliard hadn't come to con- 
sult with him professionally. Neverthe- 
less, he raised his finger in the usual sign. 
Hilliard followed him to the inner room. 

It was Hilliard's introduction to the 
doctor's morning manner; and even in his 
own exalted spirit he yielded slightly to 
the restraint in the atmosphere. The doc- 
tor was bland, smiling, approachable, yet 
not at all the same man as he appeared 
at the house on James Street. The husk 
was the same, but the kernel was differ- 
ent. He seemed detached from all the 
hampering littlenesses of a household; 
there was no air of intentional repose 
about him. Hilliard, in spite of the im- 
portance of his (Continued on page 85) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Man Who Has Never Wasted Time 


HEN the Ordnance Branch 

of the War Department 

lets a contract for a few 

million dollars’ worth of 

guns, shrapnel, or other 
fighting equipment, the Production Di- 
vision takes the manufacturer under its 
wing and sees him through. 
If his plant proves inade- 
quate, if he hasn’t the capital 
to build the big addition he 
needs, or if it.ds milling ma- 
chinery that he requires, the 
Government, through the 
Production Division of Ord- 
nance, will always help him 
out. 

Now, it must be obvious 
that the head of this Produc- 
tion Division of the Ord- 
nance Department has to be 
a real executive, a fellow of 
big capacity and big grasp. 
When the Government looked 
around for a man to handle 
this big job, it picked Guy 
Eastman Tripp, chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

Tripp had not been the 
ordnance production chief 
many days before he saw that 
the work would be speeded 
up by a plan of decentraliza- 
tion; that is, instead of hav- 
ing all directing done from 
Washington, his idea was to 
divide the country into pro- 
duction districts or divisions, 
each headed by a division 
chief in immediate touch with 
the work. This plan of 
Tripp’s so recommended it- 
self that it was immediately 
adopted, and has been in suc- 
cessful operation ever since. 

Tripp was born in the little 
town of Wells, up in Maine. 
His first job was that of clerk 
in a grocery during the sum- 
mer vacations, while he was 
attending Berwick Academy. 
Many young men who are 
just as well equipped mentally as Tripp 
was start out as grocery clerks and never 
get any further. They are still clerking 
for somebody on a small salary in their 
old age. One is disposed to inquire, there- 
fore, just what it was about Tripp that 
enabled him to keep moving along. 

In the first place, customers who dealt 
with him in the little grocery noticed that 
when he waited on them they were certain 
of unfailing courtesy. There are many 
courteous grocery clerks, but Tripp made 
a special point of it. And he combined 
courtesy with intelligence in a way that 
was certain to attract attention. People 
began to speak of him as a young man 
who would probably amount to some- 
thing. Once a boy gets people to feeling 
that way about him, he has taken long 
strides toward success; for everybody likes 
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to contribute something to a career in 
which they may take pride later on. 

By the time he was through his course 
at the academy he was offered other jobs. 
One of these was a clerkship with the 
Eastern Railroad Company. It was not 
a whale of a position, but it gave him an 


GUY EASTMAN TRIPP 


A big business man who has learned the value of time and 
the value of courtesy. He was chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company before he took up the important work he is 
now doing in Washington. 


opportunity to develop into a high-grade 
accountant. After he had been there 
seven peut he met several representa- 
tives of a big company that was electrify- 
ing various railroads, and they offered 
him a place as accountant. Later, that 
concern was consolidated with the Edison 
Company, forming the General Electric 
Company, and Tripp became one of the 
traveling auditors. in 1897 Tripp’s work 
brought him in contact with the engineer- 
ing and constructing firm of Stone & Web- 
ster, and they hired him. His job with 
them for several years was to travel over 
the country and pass on big engineering 
projects in which a large investment of 
capital was contemplated. If Tripp said 
the project looked good, and to go ahead, 
they went ahead. He became vice presi- 
dent of the Stone & Webster Engineering 


He is fifty-three years old 


Corporation, and had charge of the man- 
agement of their affairs in the South and 
West. His connection with that company 
continued until he was called to New York 
to take the chairmanship of the joint com- 
mittee on reorganization of the Metropol- 
itan Street Railway. From there he went 
to the Westinghouse company 
as its executive head. He re- 
mained with that company 
until he was called into the 
War Department. 

Tripp realized at the be- 
ginning that he was some- 
what handicapped by lack of 
college education, and so he 
determined to acquire an 
equivalent of information 
through general reading. He 
laid out a more or less me- 
thodical course of reading for 
himself, and strictly adhered 
toit. Inasmuch as his work fre- 
quently took him to dull lit- 
tle cities where he had almost 
no acquaintances, it did not 
require much will power to go 
to his room in the evening 
and read. But the fact re- 
mains that the average young 
man might have killed off the 
long, dull evenings by loafing 
about some convenient bil- 
liard and pool room, or ex- 
changing profitless stories and 
conversation in a hotel lobby. 
Once he had got into the 
habit of reading and making 
the most of his spare time, 
Tripp felt uncomfortable 
when he wasted an hour. 
Many men who are extremely 
frugal in expenditures, and 
would not think of letting 
money slip away without get- 
ting something in return, are 
nevertheless spendthrifts with 
their evenings, and throw 
away priceless hours with 
reckless abandon. Tripp al- 
lowed himself a reasonable 
amount of time for recre- 
ation, but set a weekly read- 
ing stint. 

“I can't say what books or what class 
of books seemed most useful," Tripp once 
told me. “It seems to me that Mi goad 
reading, whether high-grade novels or 
works of a more informative sort, helps 
to stir a business man's imagination, 
sharpen his wits and broaden his vision. 
The bigger a man's outlook, the more use- 
ful he ought to be." 

'The real reason, however, that Tripp 
has moved along is because of his quality 
of inveterate courtesy. This alone would 
not enable a man to fill a big job, but the 
point is that it might be a tremendous 
item in causing him to be picked for a big 
job. It gave him an opportunity to show 
his goods. Other things being equal, the 
courteous man will be the first to excite 
favorable attention from those with whom 
he comes in contact. 
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Tripp is as careful to-day about ex- 
tending courteous treatment to every- 
body, great or humble, as he was when he 
took his first job in a village grocery. He 
has never become “‘stuck up,” and never 
has been in a situation where he was too 
busy to be decent. I was seated in his 
private office one day and overheard him 
giving directions to a girl secretary about 
the treatment of a caller in the outer office. 

“I won't be able to see him to-day,” 
Tripp told her, “and, anyhow, the man 
he ought to see is Captain So-and-So. 
But be careful not to let him think I am 
not seeing him because I don’t want to. 
Make it clear to him that I have previous 
engagements that will occupy me all day. 
Tell him just how to find Captain So-and- 
So, and say to him that if the captain is 
unable to give him the information he de- 
sires, to return here and I'll try to help him 
in any way I can.” 

That, as I later learned, was Tripp’s 
regular attitude—to be of service to every- 
body who came along, in so far as he found 
it possible. 

ripp married at the age of twenty-two 
ona lay of fifteen dollars a week. Even 


then one couldn’t take fifteen dollars a 
week and put on much “dog” and at the 
same time support a wife. “It took con- 
siderable figuring,” laughs Tripp. “All 
my friends told me I was silly to get mar- 
ried on such a small salary. But the for- 
tunate thing was that the necessities of 
life didn’t cost so very much, and the lux- 
uries are not altogether essential to happi- 
ness. A man can eat only so much, and 
can sleep in only one bed at a time, no 
matter how much money he has. On the 
other hand, no matter how much your in- 
come is, you feel certain that you would 
be happy if you had just a little more. 
When you get the little more you proba- 
bly fad that you were just about as happy 
in the first place. I recall that when I was 
making fifteen dollars a week I looked for- 
ward to the day when I should get twenty- 
five. That seemed to me all that any fam- 
ily ought to want or be allowed to have. 
But when I was earning that much I de- 
cided that in order to save a little against 
old age I would like a salary, for the rest 
of my life, of forty dollars a week. So it 
goes. The goal is always a little ahead, 
and I guess it is well that this is so, for 


otherwise life would become a good deal 
of a bore.” 

Tripp has an acquired knack of never 
pecan anything to worry him. He 

as a definite recipe against worry. 

“When a big problem begins to obtrude 
itself in my mind in the form of worry," 
says Tripp, “I ask myself if I have done 
my best on it. Have I put all the energy I 
possess into the solution of the difficulty, 
and done everything I could do to arrive 
at a right conclusion? If not, I go ahead 
and do whatever remains to be done until 
I can say: 'Yes, I have done my very 
best.’ Having done that, I can do no more 
—can I? Then, why should I worry? 
Once I know I have given the best that is 
in me, I dismiss the problem from my 
mind and refuse to let it trouble me. A 
man will make a few mistakes as he goes 
along. .These needn’t cause him much 
shame or discomfort so long as they are 
not unnecessary mistakes. I insist that 
when a man does his best, and knows in 
his own mind that he has done his best, he 
is entitled to a clear conscience, and, hav- 
ing a clear conscience, worry has no place 
in his mind.” FRED C. KELLY 


A Collector of Conventions 


S A CERTAIN convention was 
drawing to a close, the next piece 
of business was voting to accept 
the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on time and place. They 

had made their report on a desirable place 
for the next year’s convention. The presi- 
dent was on his feet, gavel in hand, ready 
to finish the matter. 

Suddenly a man in the rear of the audi- 
torium got up and asked the president for 
three minutes’ time before the motions 
were made. He was granted five minutes. 
He consumed but four. At the end of that 
time the convention stampeded for the 
city represented by this man, who. had 
broken into the proceedings at the very 
last minute. 

“A pretty good four minutes’ work you 
did," said one of the committee. 

4c j ” 2 

Four minutes!" exclaimed the con- 
vention man. “Say, I spent a week learn- 
ing just what you people wanted and 
needed—and then condensed it 
into those four minutes." 

That explains the success of 
Charles F. Hatfield, whose suc- 
cess in landing conventions for 
St. Louis has earned for him 
nationally the title, “The Con- 
vention Man of St. Louis." 

Officially, his title is Secre- 
tary and Caer Manager, St. 
Louis Convention Bureau. This 
is a businesslike corporation 
maintained by the St. Louis 
business men for the purpose of 
securing conventions for that 
city. That the expense for this 
unusual organization is justified 
is evidenced by the results that 
follow in Mr. Hatfield’s wake. 
Recently a bond issue of two 
million dollars has been recom- 
mended by the bond commis- 
sion of St, Louis to erect a mu- 
nicipal convention auditorium. 


If you were to clip out the convention 
notices of the larger organizations for the 
past two years and sort them into piles 
according to the cities in which the con- 
ventions were held, you would observe 
that one pile was larger than any of the 
others. That pile would be St. Louis. 
Perhaps you have always supposed, if you 
thought of it at all, that convention loca- 
tions “just happen" to be selected. If so, 
that is because you have never been be- 
hind the scenes. i 

Beside his desk Mr. Hatfield keeps a 
traveling bag, packed ready for a trip 


of from a couple of days to a couple of 


weeks. It never gathers dust. A Pullman 
porter brushes it every few days. His bu- 
reau keeps in touch with the organizations 
throughout the country—some three 
thousand of them—that hold national 
conventions. Mr. Hatfield on his mys- 
terious trips acquaints himself with many 
of the members, learns what they require, 


CHARLES F. HATFIELD 


They get so many conventions in St. Louis that they are plan- 
ning a $2,000,000 hall to accommodate them. Charles Hatfield 
is the man who “‘lands” these great gatherings for his town 


and other information that enables him 
to secure endorsement of his city. 

And Mr. Hatfield always arrives 
“loaded for bear." To illustrate the value 
of the right kind of ammunition: A large 
organization was in convention. Its meet- 
ings were sought after by convention 
cities, and Mr. Hatfield found that a 
couple of competitors with great oratori- 
cal ability were in the field. Each of these 
made a nnb, talk that was a gem as 
far as oratory was concerned. It looked 
like a close vote between the two cities. 
'Then Mr. Hatfield made a talk of just 
one minute—and won! He had learned 
just what the organization wanted; he 
avoided all superfluous words and at- 
tempts at oratory; he gave them a definite 

roposition that assured them of St. 
loss practical hospitality. 

In other cases a campaign of prelim- 
inary work, done in a field that will show 
best returns, is carried on by the bureau. 
This may require months, or 
even a year; but its effect is 
shown in the decision. There is 
one convention which Mr. Hat- 
field hopes to land another year. 
An educational campaign with 
this aim in view has been going 
on for two years! 

An interesting bit of the sta- 
tistics gathered has to do with 
“the convention dollar," as Mr. 
Hatfield calls it—the money a 
convention leaves in town. 

“The average delegate 
spends," says he, "during his 
stay $25. On this basis our 150,- 
OOO convention visitors annual- 
ly leave $3,750,000 in new cash 
for local use. 

“Don’t understand from this 
that our aim is purely selfish; 
for that doesn't spell success in 
convention getting." 

CHARLES A. GODDARD 


A Prophet with Honor in His Own Country 


ERE is a romance in cold 
hard Vermont granite. It is 
the story of “Jim” Boutwell, 
locomotive fireman, dare-devil 
engineer on a country line, 
builder of a difficult piece of railroad— 
the most unique in America: a wizard in 
stone, blasting a fortune out of a cow pas- 
ture, putting half a dozen towns on the 
map; mayor of his city and a very cheer- 
ful but uncompromising reformer at that. 

Mayor James Meade Boutwell, or 
" Jim," comes of Revolutionary stock and 
the roots of his life have gone deep into 
Vermont soil. He made his success where 
most of his fellows missed theirs—at home. 

At eighteen, after various attempts as a 

mechanic's assistant, he climbed aboard 
an old wood-burning freight engine. The 
road was a short streak of rust whose os- 
tensible purpose was to connect the two 
trunk lines that run the length of Ver- 
mont; but in actual performance it was 
considerable of a failure, for its trains were 
always and persistently late. But young 
Jim "allowed" that if he could get his 
hands on the throttle, there would be one 
train on time! This notion of Jim’ s got to 
be a big joke with the “ boys.’ 

One day, the only passenger engineer 
was taken ill at the other end of the line. 
'The mail had to be carried; so the man- 
agement, driven to recklessness, seized 
upon Jim and after giving him a few 
pointers permitted him to climb aboard 
the engineer's seat. 

In some way the news leaked out that 
Jim was driving the afternoon train and 
the boys decided to gather at the Mont- 
pelier station and give him the merry ha- 
ha when he should arrive, as usual, half 
an hour late. But the crowd that came 
to jeer was scarcely in time to cheer, for, 
two minutes ahead of time, the old con- 
traption jolted into the station with a 
smiling engineer in the cab who said he 
had loafed the last ten miles of the trip. 
Jim was allowed to keep the run and was 
a great factor in making this same de- 
spised road the best regulated in the state. 

In the eighties, Vermont began to 
awaken to the possibilities of her wonder- 
ful granite. Small quarries were opened 
on the hills that surround Barre. The 
heavy stone was drawn to the railroad by 
oxen and, later, by great teams of horses, 
six teams pulling the load and four teams 
hitched behind—an interesting sight, but 
expensive. A railroad was projected. The 
distance is only five miles, but the eleva- 
tion is more than a thousand feet. 

By means of several switchbacks, a 
route was surveyed, wandering back and 
forth among the several quarries, some 
twenty-six miles of track. Until recently 
it was the highest grade in the world 
with smooth rails. Jim, no longer a joke, 
was asked to take charge of the construc- 
tion. In two years, still garbed in over- 
alls, he had the line in successful opera- 
tion. Then he made his big adventure. 

A few acres of cow pasture near the 
quarries had been seized to cover a debt 
of six hundred dollars. James R. Lang- 
don, one of the shrewdest business men 
of his day in New England, saw possi- 
bilities and tried to develop the granite, 
but there were no dividends. 

Langdon persuaded Boutwell to take 
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“JIM” BOUTWELL 


Known up in Vermont as the ‘‘The Green Mountain Granite King of 


America.” 


He came up from the bottom and has made a success of his life. 


The best of it is that the people of his own home town like and respect him 


charge of his disaster. The wiseacres said 
Jim was a fool; but he rolled up his sleeves 
and in five years blasted two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of granite out 
of that six-hundred-dollar cow pasture. 

Then, according to previous agreement, 
he acquired the property, borrowing most 
of his capital. He began the construction 
of new buildings, purchased derricks and 
machinery and contracted for a carload 
of wire rope. Before the rope was shipped, 
the buildings burned and.the enterprise 
was apparently ruined. 

Jim took the first train for Boston. 
There, the young giant, with the grease 
on his hands, the square set to his jaw, 
and the fire in his eye, told his story, un- 
daunted and undismayed. He won. The 
carload of wire rope was shipped and new 
machinery installed. For a quarter of a 
century he has been blasting granite from 
those pastures, until now he is sending 
forth ninety per cent of all the dark Barre 
granite quarried. Men who know call him 
“The Green Mountain Granite King of 
America.” 

The small plant of twenty-seven years 
ago has grown to vast proportions, and has 
lifted Barre from an obscure hamlet to a 
thriving city of fifteen thousand, while 


Montpelier, Waterbury, Northfield, and a 
dozen other towns owe much of their in- 
dustrial activity to the Boutwell’s granite 
quarries. 

After all, you get the measure of a man 
from what they think of him in his own 
home town. Four times Jim Boutwell 
has been nominated unanimously for 
mayor of Montpelier and elected practi- 
cally unopposed. There has been no blare 
of trumpets, but a business administra- 
tion, the only kind that counts. The city 
is a better city. 

A few years ago some self-appointed 
agitators got busy in neighboring towns, 
paraded with red flags, and made the 
peaceful Vermont air hideous with sev- 
eral brands of soap-box oratory. They 
started for Montpelier to clean out the 


town. Boutwell met them at the city 
limits. The confab was short and to the 
point. There were no threats, just a few 


straight words right from the shoulder 
from a man they respected, a man who 
had never had a labor difficulty, and who 
gave a square deal every time. ] 
The crowd departed with cheers. The 
red flag went into the Winooski River, 
and Jim grinned, climbed into his car and 
diove home. S. F. BLOOMFIELD 
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“Some say it's a pity to live in the city— 

But here is a farm of your own. 
The red-and-white label will bring to your table 
The finest of all that is grown." 


: *Here is your garden!" 
No matter where you live 


Your home may be in the busiest, sultriest, brick- 
and-mortar-est town on the map, yet you have all the 
advantage of fresh green fields and fertile gardens as : 
truly as if they were your own when it comes to eating ; NNS 


Campbells Tomato Soup 


d You could have nothing better. 

We use selected tomatoes grown from special seed and matured com- 
pletely on the vine. We make them into soup the day we receive them 
from the nearby farms—solid, juicy, red-ripe. And the Campbell method "M 
retains completely their appetizing flavor, their natural color and valuable . 
tonic properties. 

We blend the pure juice with fine herbs, creamery butter and other 
nourishing materials. Simply by adding milk you have as tempting a "d 
Cream of Tomato as you ever tasted. B. 

And this inviting soup is more economical for you than if you made 
it at home. 

You have the benefit not only of the Campbell farms, but of the im- 
maculate Campbell kitchens with their skilled chefs, their expert soup- 
makers, their modern labor-saving equipment. All this means high 

quality and wholesale economy —combined. 

Good digestion, and healthy clear-headed efficiency are distinctly pro- 7. 
moted by this wholesome soup. Order it by the dozen and have it handy. Y 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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Sherwin- Williams 
select their flaxseed from 
all that is grown in 
the fields of the great Northwest 


E put this trade-mark on everything we make. 

It is a mark of confidence — your confidence in us 
and in our products. It indicates many things and one 
of the things it means is this: In all the materials we 
use, as in all the methods we employ, no pains are spared 
in making the product you buy dependable. 

We could not make a dependable product from 
materials of doubtful worth. That is why we go to the 
source and produce those materials upon which quality 
depends. This trade-mark, therefore, goes back beyond 
the product itself; it means that the essential materials 
from which it is made are also 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


` DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


AUU INCI IC CaL Wild Sa slo 


A few of the many tanks in which we store our Flaxseed 


Expressing a Policy 
In Terms of Linseed Oil 


NE of the factors that has helped make 
The Sherwin-Williams Company the 
dominating industry in its field is the steps it 
has taken to protect the quality of its products. 
Manufacturers depending upon outside 
sources for essential raw materials operate 
under the handicap of shortages, varying 
quality and price fluctuations. 

We control our sources of supply. We 
produce our essential raw materials. One of 
these is linseed oil. We contract for the 
growing flaxseed, ship it to our storage 


elevators, press the seed, and refine the oil 
in our own plants. 

Whatever the conditions, we are sure of 
our supply—always of the Sherwin-Williams 
standard—and you are assured of highest 
quality in the paint, varnish or other finishes 
that require linseed oil. 

Linseed oil is but an instance, just as our 
dye plant, our zinc and lead mines and our 
color works are instances of the extent to 
which we go in safeguarding our products 
and retaining your confidence. 


TO DEALERS: There is a Sherwin-Williams agent in nearly every city 
and town in the United States and Canada. We will be pleased to com- 
municate with any dealer in towns where we are not already represented. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 
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The Pellets 


Tiny Pellets 


` of Corn Hearts are Steam Exploded —Puffed to 
Bubbles, Raindrop Size—To Make Corn Puffs 


There are toasted corn bubbles—called Corn Puffs—which form the finest 
of the Puffed Grains, some folks think. 

They are airy, flimsy, drop-size globules, with a multiplied toasted corn 
flavor. 

Sweet pellets of hominy are sealed in huge guns, then subjected to fearful 
heat. Then exploded to eight times former size. 


The object is to blast every food cell, to make digestion easy. But the 
result is also a food confection—the most delightful product ever made 
from corn. 


Corn Puffed  Puffed 
Puffs Rice Wheat 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c 
Except in Far West 


The Bubbles 


For the War-Time Milk Dish 


Countless children nowadays get Corn Puffs in their bowls of milk. 


They are thin, crisp, flavory morsels, light as air. And never was a corn 
food so fitted to digest. 

Between meals children eat them dry, lightly doused with melted butter. 

Keep Corn Puffs with your other Puffed Grains. It’s a winsome, wheat- 


conserving dainty. And, like all Puffed Grains, the blasted food cells make it 
hygienic food. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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. Why the Judge 
Felt Safe 


(Continued from page 43) 


my things somewhere. It wouldn't sell. 
The thought I was fakin’ it.” 

“Judge armer will make you give up 
that picture.” 

“No, he won't! Seein' you've made such 
a fuss about it, if you go railroadin’ me 
Pl see the picture's destroyed. There 
now! I got whe trump card, ain’t I?” 

“You come along with me, both of you,” 
the officer declared. 

“If Pm jailed, if you press charges 
against me, I give you my word PII de- 
stroy the picture,” swore the wrecked and 
battered man. 

. “If I get you five hundred dollars, will 
you give me the picture?" 

*Maybe I would." 

“TIl get the money. You get the pic- 
ture." ; 

“All right. You mail me the money 
first. Then I'll mail you the picture.” 

“Young feller,” broke in the officer, “I 
commence to make head and tail of this 
mess. As I dope it out, you’re holdin’ up 
this Vermont chap for blackmail. Sup- 
pose you come along with me, and if 
you've got somethin’ that belongs to him 
rightfully, and don't give it up, you won't 
have the chance to do either—mail it to 
him or destroy it!" 

The officer got the skinny chap by what 
was left of his coat, shoved away through 
the crowd, and proceeded to the station. 


V 


INKIE came back to Paris. He got off 

the train clutching the precious picture 
—a trifle the worse for wear and for thumb 
prints. But he had it! His story told to a 
wise police deskman had resulted in an 
officer's being sent to Prindleberg's room, 
where it was found among scores of others. 

When Pinkie got to Paris he walked up 
Depot Street to Main and up Main to 
Maple. He kept on up the Maple Street 
hill to the house on top. He went in 
through the iron gate, up the walk, onto 


| the piazza flanked by the ghostly white 


‘pillars. He pulled the bell and again Judge 
armer answered it. 

“Tve brought back your picture," said 
Pinkie simply. “It’s got smooched a bit, 
but it’s all there. I promised I’d bring it 
back safely—and here it is!” 

Judge Farmer took the photograph in 
blank astonishment. 

"How did you get it?" the old man de- 
manded thickly. 

“T hung around Albany till I found the 
thief. And when I found him I just com- 
mitted a massacre. That’s all—and if you 
could o’ seen him, you’d agreed it was 
enough!” 

“Bub,” declared the old man brokenly, 
"Tl pay, I'll pay you—a thousand for 
getting this back to us.” 

“You don’t owe me nothin’,” declared 
Pinkie. “Not a bloomin’, bloody cent!” 

He went off the piazza and down the 
walk. He left the old judge standing there 
in the doorway, the picture in his hand, 
and gulping like a fool. 
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Every electrical engineering and manufacturing facility of this 
company is being applied “without stint or limit” 
to the vital business of winning the war 


Look for this— 
the mark of leadership 
in electrical development 
and manufacture 


The arms of victory are forged in the nation’s 
industrial plants. The bridge to France is the 
line of ships that stretches across the Atlantic. 
These must have sufficient coal. 


Our coal mining industry made a world’srecord 
last year, despite many handicaps. Inthe anthra- 
cite mines alone, the labor shortage was 16 per 
cent., and the Government drafted many of the 
mules for the army’s needs. Yet production in- 
creased 14 per cent. over the previous year. 


How was it done? By better methods. By elec- 

trification. The electric mine locomotive, oper- 

ated by one man, hauls a half dozen or more 

cars. Electric hoisting makes deep mining 

possible. Electrically operated ventilating fans 

safeguard the health of those toiling beneath 
ground. Electric coal cutters and drills 
save time and labor. 


“Give us Coal!” And Mule Power gives way to Electric Power 


The cutting of timber for entrance ways, shoring 
and pillaring is speeded up by electric power. 
Additional motor-driven pumps are used to 
keep new and old workings dry, so that work 
proceeds without interruption. 


Many coal operators looked to the General 
Electric Company for this assistance. G-E 
Mining Specialists responded by giving their 
attention to the problems confronting each mine 
and the great G-E manufacturing departments 
did their part by making prompt deliveries. 


This year, the demands upon the mines and all 
industry are greater, and the labor supply 
scarcer, than ever before. The General Electric 
Company pledges its entire engineering and 
manufacturing facilities to every industry and 
individual manufacturer or operator engaged in 
essential war work. 


GENERAL — CTRIC COMPANY 


Dent 
Crack 


Test It With a Hammer- You Ma 
the Wood but the Varnish 


"FIGDR VARNISH 


for Floors Furniture & all Woodwork 
MADE IN EIGHT COLORS 


Eu made for floors — that 


is the reason ‘“61’’ Floor Var- 

nish gives such sterling ser- 
vice on floors; that is why it is so 
tough and elastic; that is the 
reason it lasts so long. . ‘61° is 
made to wear—to resist abner. 
It is heel-proof, mar-proof and 
water-proof. 

And it naturally follows that ‘‘61’’ 
wears even longer on furniture and in- 
terior woodwork— because it withstands 
the countless footsteps and abuse to 
which every floor is subjected. 

*61”’ is a handy, easy-to-use finish 
that stains and varnishes in one opera- 
tion; for every household purpose. It 
is sold in the following semi-transparent 
wood-stain colors: Light and Dark 
Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green, Cherry; also Natural, Dull 
Finish and Ground Color. 


If you have been disappointed in other 
finishes and varnishes, no matter what 
your experience, try **61" Floor Var- 
nish. ‘‘61’’ produces beautifully clear 
stained surfaces, and is a vast improve- 
ment on the ordinary varnish stains. 
Send for Color Card; also Panel Finished with “‘61’’ 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by archi- 
tects and sold by paint and hard- 
ware dealerseverywhere. OUR 
GUARANTEE: Ifany Pratt 
€ Lambert Varnish Product 
Sails to give satisfaction you 
may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada 
3 Courtright St., St. pBeidgeburg 


Vitralite 


It spreads so far, 
works so easily, 
lasts so long, and is 
80 economical that 
it is praised even 
by competitors, It 
is guaranteed for 
three years, inside 
and outside. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


The Happy Hattons 
and Their Creed 


(Continued from page 37) 


extension leaf. Fanny sits squarely op- 
posite him, with an imposing array of 
sharpened pencils before her. And they 
don’t take turns at that desk, either. Type- 
writer and pencils are going simultaneous- 
ly, turning out plays like Sombardi Lim- 
ited,” ‘‘Up-stairs and Down,” “The Great 
Adventure,” “Years of Discretion,” and 
other big successes. 

To anyone who has tried to write the 
thing is incredible. Most people have to 
go off into some solitary haven of quiet 
when they want to get their ideas onto 
paper. But the Hattons work as if they 
were a sort of two-cylinder intelligence— 
as most of their friends, in fact, seem to 
think they really are. 

“Irs curious, ' said Mrs. Hatton. “ Peo- 
PE always say, ‘The Hattons did this;’ or, 

Eaa said that? You would 
chink we simply opened our mouths and 
recited in concert whenever we had a re- 
mark to make.” 


"THE way they produce their plays is 
probably unique: They begin with an 
idea, which comes out of their own obser- 
vation of people around them. They don't 
have to go wandering off into some remote 
field to Tune up dramatic material. All 
the human interest, all the comedy, all the 
situations they need, they find in their 
own contact with life. 

For instance, they got the central idea 
of “Years of Discretion” from one of 
their own cousins, who, by the way, never 
even knew that she was the model for the 
leading character in that play. The idea 
for “ "Up-ataire and Down” came as a re- 
sult of a series of house parties at which 
the Hattons were guests. 

When they have decided on a central 
idea for a play they plan the action, and 
arrange it in scenes, which they divide be- 
tween them. “You take this scene,” and, 
“You take that one,” they say; and then 
they sit down opposite each other and go 
to work. When they have finished two 
scenes they toss their respective manu- 
scripts across the desk and each one goes 
over the other’s work, pointing it up if 
they see a chance of improving it. Then 
they piece the two scenes together with a 
little dialogue and go on with two more. 

Their style in writing is so absolutely 
the same that sometimes, when they look 
back at a play, they themselves cannot 
tell which of them did certain parts of it. 
The most wonderful thing about it all is 
that apparently there is not the slightest 
jealousy between them. Frederic doesn’t 
feel in his secret soul that Fanny would be 
nowhere if it were not for him. And Fan- 
ny doesn’t have an inner conviction that 
it is her scenes which really carry the play. 
One cylinder doesn’t think it is doing more 
mam its share. Itis team work of the finest 

ind. 

What is the secret of it all? 

Back of their success in living and work- 
ing together are three things: congeniality, 
reciprocity, and a mutual sense of humor. 

hey have the same tastes, the same 
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Western Clock Co. 
La Salle, It. 
u.s. A. 


The tag on good alarm clocks 


THE RE are two sure ways to iden- 

tify a good alarm clock: the name 
Westclox on the dial, and the orange 
and buff Westclox tag attached to the 


ring. 

When you find these quality marks 
you know your new alarm clock is a 
good timekeeper, the kind you need 
in times like these. 

All Westclox alarms have the pat- 
ented Westclox construction. They all 
run on time and ring on time. 
Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


Big Ben — Baby Ben — Pocket Ben —America — Lookout — Ironclad — Bingo — Sleep-Meter 
La Salle, Ill., U. S. A. Factories at Peru. Ill. 


Westclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 
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“What I Learned as a Banker— 


W. A. Spencer, the head of a successful general store in 
Wylam, Ala., and active in the management of half a dozen 
locally prominent enterprises, used to be a banker. His 
banking experience taught him some business principles that 
he applies, with profit, in his retail store. 


He has this to say—and it should be of keen interest to 
every retailer—about store-management. : 


“Its just as easy, just as economical and just 
as profitable for a general store to have a daily 
balance on customers’ accounts as for a bank." 


It is by such good-business principles that Mr. Spencer has 
made his store successful, and found time to devote to other 
business activities as well. 


The next page tells something of the methods which he 
considers essential to successful merchandising. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES fs 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME e | 


Any merchant who thinks 
banking methods cannot be ap- 
plied to a retail store—even the 
smallest — will get a new idea 
from this store's experience. 


due 
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. has Made My Store Successful” 


—— row 


“The one matter of having a daily balance on all our 
accounts," says Mr. Spencer, "would make our Burroughs 
Posting Machine a good investment. All our postings are 
entered and proved before noon every day, and balances ex- 
tended. It saves us time and trouble every time a customer 
comes in to pay a bill; it has stopped losses from errors in 
posting and in statements; it has put an end to arguments 


with customers about their accounts. 


“Before we got the Burroughs it took all 
the time of one bookkeeper to post the 
ledgers—though only date, folio and 
amount were posted. Of course we didn't 
have a daily balance, and the trial balance 
was invariably late in the month—not till 
after the mailing of statements. Our first 
trial balance with the Burroughs was 
made in two hours, and was right. 


“The use of banking standards of speed 
and accuracy has certainly paid in this 
store. I don’t see how a retailer can make 
his business pay the profit it should unless 


B 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE 


rroughs 


he has the information a Burroughs 
Machine can give him.” ; 


More than 100 Different Models— 
Just which of the many Burroughs models 
will best fit the particular requirements of 
your business is a simple question to an- 
swer. Consult your banker or telephone 
book for the address of the nearest of the 
189 Burroughs offices, and get some infor- 
mation about how problems which parallel 

ours have been solved by Burroughs 
Machines Burroughs officesare also main- 
tained in all the principal cities abroad. 


ui PRICED AS 


The Burroughs in this store 
compiles sales records both by 
departments and clerks; checks 
sales-slips, invoices, etc.; makes 
inventories, and handles many 
daily jobs of many kinds—every- 
thing that is figure-work. 
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The Puncture Fixed— 
You're on Your Way 


Goodyear Self-Cure Tube 
Patches— easily applied—effect 


quick, roadside repairs 


HEN you’re forced to re- 

paira punctured tubeon the 
roadside it’s good to know there’s 
a supply of Goodyear Self-Cure 
Tube Patches in the tool-box. 
These handy, die-cut patches 
come twelve in a little tin box. 
They are pure rubber discs that 
stretch evenly with the tube. Ap- 
plied with Goodyear Patching 
Cement, they hold tight and will 
not pull loose at the edges. Al- 
ways keep a box of these useful 
patcheshandy. Someday you may 
need them to bring you home. 


The Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit is 
an assortment of the most needed 
tire accessories handily arranged 
in a compact package. Your car 
should carry one. 


GOODS YEAR 


TIRE SAVERS 


| at the-same time," say the 


point of view, the same purpose. That 
constitutes congeniality. They do not 
think there could be success in any part- 
nership, matrimonial or business, without 
this. If you have the same tastes, you 
want to do the same things. If each one 
is willing to help the other, to yield some- 
times to the other, and to see the funny 
side of everything—even of their own 
mutual relations—mighty few differences 
can arise; and those aadi which do come 
will dissolve under the light of a good 
laugh. 

“I remember the nearest approach to a 
quarrel that Frederic and I ever had,” 


| said Mrs. Hatton. “We were going to 


church one morning and my youngest boy 
was with us. He was only very little then, 
and Frederic, in a sudden attack of anx- 
iety over the child’s moral education, de- 
clared that we ought to send him to Sun- 
day school. 

“ "That's all very well,’ I said, ‘but who 
is going to get up early in the morning, sce 
that he is ready, and escort him there and 
back?’ 

“ Frederic continued to argue from his 
high moral plane and I stayed just as per- 
sistently down on the bedrock of material 
objections, until we had reached a mutual 
attitude of cold dignity—you know the 
sort. We kept it up until the boy, who 


| had never seen us like that before, ex- 


claimed plaintively: 

“‘ Please, Mother! Don't let's ever go 
to church again!’ 

“That ended it. We laughed. Then we 
looked at each other and laughed again. 
We kept on laughing—together. And when 
you laugh yit anyone, it is absolutely 
impossible to harbor resentment." 


ACCORDING to the Hattons, “the most 
valuable thing in the world is laugh- 
ter.” The people we laugh with have a 
hold on us which nobody else possesses. 


| Laughter is the best cement of human re- 


lationship. It is a bond between you and 
your children if they always come to you 


| to have you laugh with them. If your 


wife, or your husband, or your business 
partner, knows that you will try to see the 


| funny side of things E x wrong—and 
| there always is a funny side 
| tual tragedy—it is the end of fear between 


except in ac- 


you. If there is gayety and good humor in 


| a household, the very servants respond to 


it. Incidentally, it is worth mentioning 


| that there is no "servant problem" in the 


Hatton menage. The same servants stay 
right there, year in and year out. 

“You simply cannot laugh and quarrel 
attons. “ You 
have to stop frowning if you smile. And if 


| we can make people smile, we expect to 
| get a star or two in our heavenly crowns, 


even if the professional reformers eye us 
coldly and declare that they know us not.” 

So the great object in all their plays is 
to get laughs. Underneath the fun there 
is always a serious idea to be conveyed; 
but the pill is sugar-coated with humor. 
They write a play three times before it is 


| put in rehearsal. Then they settle down 


to the business of cutting, rewriting, pol- 
ishing. Unlike most authors, they are not 
only willing to cut, they are eager to do it. 
“When it comes to plays,” they say, 
“the greatest laugh in the world is a 
solutely valueless after fen-forty-five P. 
M.; and if a play of ours runs beyond that 
time, we cut it remorselessly. If a phono- 


graph record of our conversation, as we 
listen to a rehearsal, could be taken, it 
would sound like this: ‘Out!’.. . Out" ... 
"Out!" . . .“Out!’ If we happen to be sitting 
at a distance from each other, we look 
across and turn down our thumbs, to set- 
tle the fate of certain lines. 

* [n that respect, at least, we are popu- 
lar with managers. If they tell us a scene 
is wrong, or that something ought to come 
out, we don't charge up and down, like 
one playwright we know, and swear that 
we will not sacrifice our precious gems of 
thought. We take our pruning shears in 
hand and get busy. When we had sent the 
script of ‘The Walk-Offs,’ now running in 
New York, to Oliver Morosco, there was 
in it a character called Fay who did not 
amount to much but had some rather 
good lines. 

“Mr. Morosco wrote back a nice letter 
to which this postscript was added: 'I 
think the play would live longer with Fay 
out. Huh?' Instead of resenting it, we 
replied: ‘All right. Chloroform Fay! We 
don't c4re.’ 

“When ‘Up-stairs and Down’ was being 
tried out in Washington we thought of a 
new line to introduce—the one where the 
girl says she wants ‘to look wrecked, 
not ruined.’ We wrote to Mr. Morosco 
that we had introduced a line, but that if 
he didn’t like it we would take it out. A 
day or two later he came down to see how 
the play was going and we three were 
standing in the back of the house when 
that line was spoken. It got a roar of 
laughter. s 

“‘ Now, if you don’t like it, we'll take it 
out,’ we told him. 

““Over my dead body!’ he said. 

“Tt is curious about the lines that get 
laughs," Mrs. Hatton went on. “Take a 
play which runs through a whole season 
in New York. Of course there is an entire- 
ly new audience every night, and you 
would think that sometimes you’d have a 
set of people that would laugh at one 
thing and again a set that would laugh at 
something else. But you find that, night 
after night, the audiences laugh at exactly 
the same things. 

“There is a difference, though, between 
audiences in cities and those in smaller 
towns. I remember our trying out one 
play in Madison, Wisconsin, and when it 
came to a certain line which Frederic and 
I had fondly imagined to be funny, there 
wasn’t even a ripple! The line was about 
wayward husbands, and when it just sim- 

ly died on the other side of the footlights, 
| uid to Frederic: 

“‘What in the world is the matter? 
That line is funny—why don't they 
laugh?" 

““My dear, said Frederic; ‘people 
don’t laugh at what they don’t under- 
stand. There are no wayward husbands 
in Madison. There are only two people in 
jail here!’ 


“ ANOTHER thing that always puzzles 

me is that people say our plays are 
‘naughty.’ The explanation seems to be 
that they think it is immoral to joke about 
sex. Why, sex is the funniest thing in the 
world. I mean that the situations which 
arise because the world is divided into men 
and women are often screamingly funny. 
But the idea seems to be that to laugh 
over them is ‘naughty.’ We don't think so. 
We think that a hearty laugh over some- 
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Its Child's Play 


to raise or lower a car with the 


Weed Chain-Jack 


To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, simply 

give a few easy pulls on its endless chain while 

you stand erect—clear from springs, tire car- 

riers and other projections. 7o lower a car 

pull the chain in opposite direction. 
10 Days’ Trial 


If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for passen- 
ger cars, or $15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all V 


IS The Ja 
charges prepaid. For delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size RE Th 2 Mid 
for passenger cars or $16.00 for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If 
' motsatisfied, return it to us and we will refund your money. mE Your Back 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES ~ 


Height When Raised f IMLID 
Lowered With Aux. Step Up 


8 inches 14% inches 


The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
iliary step as illustrated. When in operative position 
this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 


sour Sg 


AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
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Not Only Over Seas 
—But Here 


It is time for all car owners to realize how far the motor-car 
is already serving the nation and how it can do still more. 


ln one city alone 30,000 motor cars carry upwards of 100,000 per- 
sons more than 10 miles a day—to their work and back and on 
other business errands. . 


A million passenger-miles daily, six million a week, 312,000,000 
a year! 


Add that to the record of every other business and industrial com- 
munity and it represents a definite factor in transportation. 


It also means a saving of at least half an hour's time per individual 
— 50,000 hours a day, 300,000 a week, 15,600,000 a year—One mil- 
lion five hundred and sixty thousand working days of ten hours 
each! 


Again consider that this is only one city—and less than one one 
hundred and fiftieth part of America's motor cars. Even if you cut 
that moderate estimate of time saving and mileage in half, does it not 
give you a new conception of the service that the motor car can— 
and very generally does—render to the nation. 


We have but three means with which to win the war—natural re- 
sources, labor, and time. 


Everything that saves time—that speeds up essential business, in- 
creases national output. 


Fewer doctors and nurses to serve the public health, more goods 
with fewer salesmen, more work and longer hours for fewer business 
men are all problems that can only be solved by a better use of Time. 

Gasoline is ample for national needs, coal is not. The car owner who 
gives others a lift on the way to work every day is reducing the man- 
overhead of his car, saving a certain amount of working time, get- 
ting his fresh air and recreation as a by-product and releasing some 
part—even if a very small amount—of the coal that generates 
Central Station Power. 


Motor cars in use represent an investment already made, which 
cannot be converted. It must either be carried by a huge annual 
bill for storage, or it must continue to be one of our active and pro- 
ductive instruments for time-saving, labor-saving, transportation, 
public health and efficiency. 


Ask the doctor, lawyer, farmer, skilled workman, and busy execu- 
tive, what his car is doing. 


Ask the army officer, ship-builder, gun-maker, ambulance driver, 
and the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Liberty Bond and War Savings 
solicitors. 


And be sure your car lives up to the record of the majority. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan ` 


The Happy Hattons and Their Creed, by KEENE SUMNER 


thing doesn’t hurt anybody. It may even 
do a lot of good. It is not the things which 
make you laugh openly, but those which 
make you whisper and smile self-con- 
sciously, that are bad. We think that even 
something which, in itself, is deplorable 
can be just as effectively shown to be de- 
plorable by depicting it with humor and 
gayety as by solemnly preaching about it. 

"We write about life as we see it and 
know it. Some of the critics have accused 
us, at times, of not knowing what we were 
talking about; but the instances they 
picked out were unfortunate. There was 
one New York critic, for example, who 
lamented because, in taking a Long Island 
house party as the setting for ' Up-stairs 
and Down,' we had—according to him— 
chosen a cross section of life with which 
we were not familiar. The critic in ques- 
tion happened to have been a baseball re- 
porter before he became a dramatic re- 
viewer, so possibly his own experience of 
Long Island house parties had been lim- 
ited. Whereas, it also happened that just 
before we wrote ‘Up-stairs and Down,’ 
Frederic and I had been guests at some 
of those same parties. 

"One of the incidents in that play which 
people say we dug out of our imaginations 
was the scene where the servants piece 
together the scraps of torn letters from the 
guests' waste baskets and discuss the rev- 
elations of these reconstructed epistles. 
As a matter of fact, that incident was 
taken from real life. And the actual ser- 
vants who did it called the game ‘Waste,’ 
just as we did in the play. An amusing 
thing, in this connection, was that the 
actors in the New York company used, 
on the stage, torn letters which they ob- 
tained from the dressing-rooms of the 
members of the caste! Needless to say, 
that was the most interesting scene to the 
company. The game was a real one to 
them, as nobody ever knew what was go- 
ing to come to light." 


THE Hattons ayy it is the public, not 
the critics, that has made their plays the 
phenomenal success they have been. And 
there is one infallible sign by which they 
know whether the public likes a scene or 
not. 

“Its the simplest test in the world,” 
declared Mrs. Hatton. “An audience 
never leaves you in doubt. If they cough 
during a scene, you may as well begin to 
sharpen your pruning shears. An inter- 
ested audience forgets to cough, no matter 
if every person in it has a cold. If they 
cough, you cut. If you keep them laugh- 
Kepu re safe. Frederic has a great hab- 
it of counting the laughs in a play.. We 
started ‘The Great Lover’ with ohly 
twenty-one, but the number grew to sev- 
eral times that before it had been running 
esu long. He says there were six hundred 
and ten laughs in ‘Lombardi Limited’ 
When it ran in New York last winter." 
. The Hattons are keen about their work, 
in spite of the fact that some of their 
friends fail to share their enthusiasm. Mr. 

atton’s father, a physician in a town 
within easy reach of Chicago, has never 
even seen one of their plays. He regards 
their work with tolerant amusement, and 
occasionally asks his son, “Well, when are 
You going to settle down and do some- 
thing?" Mrs, Hatton's mother is not at 
all impressed by her daughter's achieve- 
ments, and seems to think that this pref- 


f bite little house, where Heinz 
began nearly fifty years ago, 
is now surrounded by huge Heinz: 


buildings, speaking eloquently of 


the American housewife’s appre- 
ciation of right principles in pre- 
paring foods, relishes and condi- 
ments for her table. 


HEINZ 


Foods are high in price. 


A dollar doesn’t go as far as it used to, but 
the family must have food that satisfies the 
appetite and nourishes the body. 


Everybody likes Heinz Baked Beans—one 
of the most popular of the 57 Varieties— 
because they look good, taste good and are 
good. It was the ‘‘baking’’ that made baked 
beans a national dish. Heinz Beans are 
baked—baked in ovens—baked through and 
through. 


That accounts for part of their superior 
flavor. They are baked in four ways to suit 
every taste, to please every whim or fancy. 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without Tomato Sauce (Boston Style) 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans $ 


All Heinz. gods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Little “Four-days-old” 


OU cannot begin too early” the use of PACKER’S 

TAR SOAP. From the very beginning, baby’s 
tender scalp is benefited by the cleansing, soothing 
lather of PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 

And as the wee body gets bigger the purity of 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP recommends itself to other uses 
than those of hair and scalp. 

For the delightful ceremony of “baby’s daily bath,” 
indeed, there’s no better preventive against the itching 
and irritation caused by chafing, than the regular use 
of this dependable, pine-tar soap. The little person 
will surely delight in the cooling, soothing luxury of 
an “all-over” Packer bath. 

But “PACKER’S” is for every time of life. Many 
a mother of today owes her own attractive hair to 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP and the regular use of it by her 
far-sighted mother, back in the eighties. 

The Packer Shampoo habit once formed should 
last through life. If you have not made a start with 
your young hopefuls, make it now. You cannot be- 
gin too early. Send 10 cents for sample half-cake. 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Write for our Manual, **The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treat- 
ment," 36 pages of practical information. Sent free on request. 


PACKER'S LIQUID TAR SOAP, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp — keeping the hair soft and attractive. 
Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department 86A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 


erence for work, instead of for Society, is 
a curious aberration of some sort. One of 
her friends in that same Society said pat- 
ronizingly to Mrs. Hatton, “And how do 
vot like this life you have chosen for your- 
self? 

But the Hattons only laugh together 
over the humor of it all, and go right on 
living “the life they have chosen for them- 
selves," getting endless fun out of it, not 
to mention much more substantial reward. 
In spite of this latter fact, they stay right 
on in their old apartments. ‘They appear 
to have common sense as well as.a sense 
of humor. Most people who make a suc- 
cess seem to think they must advertise the 
fact by doing the things they haven't done 
before and don't veally care about doing 
now. The Hattons have no such illusion. 

“T suppose we are the only living play- 
wrights who don't own an automobile,” 
said Mrs. Hatton. “We keep only two 
servants—but we keep them. I do all my 
own preserving, because I like to. I love 
to sew and I adore my boys. I’m just a 
normal woman of the normalest variety. 
There isn’t a Cause on earth I'd parade 
for. We both love to entertain; but you 
don’t have to have a house as big as the 
Grand Central Terminal in New York to 
hold a group of interesting people. We've 
had the best time imaginable right here in 
this apartment, and we dare to think that 
our friends have got just as much fun out 
of coming here as they would if the place 
had been more imposing. Laughter is bet- 
ter than luxury any day. And we know 
plenty of people who are so smothered by 
the demands of a big establishment that 
they don't laugh—they just gasp for 
breath. You can't do everything. And if 
Frederic and I choose to work together, and 
can work together, that is our affair." 

“But,” I said, going back to my origi 
nal question, “tell me again what is he 
most important factor in the harmony of 
this wholesale collaboration of yours?” 


“DECIPROCITY,” said Mr. Hatton 

with emphasis. “A domestic part- 
nership, like any other, should be on a fif- 
ty-fifty basis. The trouble with most of 
them ıs that one of the partners wants to 
be the whole thing. The man generally 
wants to dominate; and he hasn't sense 
enough to know that his wife probably 
has ideas and qualities which would be 
mighty useful to him if he would only let 
her help him. 

" Most domestic difficulties come over 
money matters. The husband is stingy, or 
the wife is extravagant, or they think so, 
which is just as bad. The remedy is mu- 
tual confidence, which makes it possible to 
talk things over freely and good-humored- 
ly. Most of these situations would be 
cleared up if each one understood the 
other and wanted to work together for 
their common benefit. Try to put your- 
self in the other one's place. That is the 
key to the whole business.” 

“And end every squabble with a laugh," 
said Mrs. Hatton. “One time I was all 
wrought up over something, and I was 
unburdening my resentment on Frederic. 
He wasn’t the object of it, he was simply 
the safety valve. I wound up furiously 
with, ‘You’re nobody! And I’m nobody! 
We don’t really count for anything. Do 
you imagine that we do? Why, you're 
nothing but a worm!’ 

| ‘Frederic discreetly went out of the 
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What the Harrison 
Hexagon Means to You 


When you see a radiator, the core of which is 
made up of hundreds of hexagon cells, you 
know that the radiator possesses all the quali- 
ties essential to perfect cooling. 


You will recognize it as a Harrison Radiator. 


The name Harrison as ures you a radiator 
combining strength, durability, unrestricted 
water circulation, greater fuel economy, higher 
motor efficiency. 


This is why you find Harrison Radiators on 
cars which have a reputation for consistent, 
economical motor performance. 
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GMC Trucks Are Helping 
Avert a Shortage of Fuel 


Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 


the Fuel Administration must keep 

in motion the transportation facil- 
ities between the mines and the bin 
of consumers. 


Ts avert a threatened coal shortage 


As in so many lines of war-time in- 
dustry, transportation is the “neck of 
the bottle" between coal production and 
consumption. 


In this distribution scheme GMC Trucks 
are taking a leading part. 


With the Federal zoning system in , 


effect short haul traffic from the mines 
is being handled in many cases by GMC 
Trucks. 


At the retail coal man’s end of the line 
GMC Trucks are meeting the added 


TRUCKS 


delivery demand occasioned by the 
early-buying propaganda of the fuel 
administration. 

In more than 200 lines of business GMC 
Trucks are helping in the conservation of 
man power and speeding up the trans- 
portation of the world’s products. 

In every kind of hauling where GMC 
Trucks have been put to work, the high 
character of GMC construction has been 
evident. Built in six practical sizes, 
there isa GMC Truck tosuit every need. 


Every GMC is road tested. 
Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 
(401) 


The Happy Hattons and Their Creed, by KEENE SUMNER 


room at this point, but a moment later he | 
opened the door cautiously, stuck his head | 
in and said, ‘May a worm crawl in?’ Of 
course we laughed and my grouch disap- 
peared. There is nothing in the world 
like a good laugh.’ 

"There's one more curious thing about 
laughs at the theatre," said Mr. Hatton. 
"They always begin at the back of the 
house and travel down to the front. You'd 
think it would be the other way around. I 
believe the explanation is that the people 
in the front rows have bought their tickets 
of speculators, or of agents, and paid an 
extra price for them. They feel some re- 
sentment in consequence, or an added im- 
portance. 

"*Here I've paid all this money to see 
your show,’ they seem to say. ' Now you've 
got to prove to me that i haven't been 
buncoed.’ 

“Whereas the complimentary tickets 
that are given out are generally for the 
rear half of the house, and the people who 
have received them are in a good humor 
and ready to do you a favor, in their turn, 
by laughing and applauding easily. 


“PEOPLE laugh, too, as I said before, at 
the things they understand. They like 
things to be in the terms of their own ex- 
perience. Most of the people who make 
up the regular audiences kioke to the 

eat middle class—the business class. 
That is why business plays and those 
about things which everybody under- 
stands—such as marriage, for instance— 
are successful if they are true to life. Amer- 
ican audiences like a play about a man 
who starts with few advantages and suc- 
ceeds in spite of obstacles. That is the 
most effective appeal in this euy And 
just exactly in the same way, they like the 
‘Peg o’ My Heart’ idea. They love to see 
someone who has been snubbed and looked 
down on by the rich turn the tables on 
these high and mighty folks and come out 
ahead. They eat that up. It is the Amer- 
ican spirit of ‘getting on,’ the room-at- 
the-top idea, the belief that this is the 
Land of Opportunity. 

“And, to suit an American audience, a 
play must move fast.. People won't stand 
for a slow tempo. They are bored if the 
characters sit down for a conversation, 
no matter how interesting their talk ma 
be. That is the sort of thing an Englis 
audience loves, but it is the signal for an 
American one to cough!” 

“Speaking of their liking the things 
they understand,” laughed Mrs. Hatton, 
“our cook went to see ‘Up-stairs and 
Down, and when I asked her how she 
liked it her only comment was, ‘Oh, Mrs. 
Hatton! That was a beautiful stove in the 
kitchen at Iveshurst! I’d like a stove just 
like that.” 

And so, just as the Hattons say that 
things should end, our interview, too, end- 
ed—with a laugh. 


POLLYANNA, the little girl in the 
book which has made “the glad game” 
famous, has brought some wonderful 
experiences to her creator, Eleanor 
H. Porter. In next month’s magazine | 
Mrs. Porter will tell how she came to 
write the book, and of Pollyanna’s 
and her own adventures in playing | 
the glad game. 
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Allies 


GEM 


DAMASKEENE 


RAZOR 


Khaki 
Service Outfit 


Under every allied flag, 
in every clime, in every 
branch of the service, the 
popular 


Gem Khaki 
Service Outfit 


has proved itself the staunch, 
dependable friend of fighting 
men. Strong, light, compact; 
designed especially for mili- 
tary and naval use. Affords 
a luxurious, quick, easy shave 
in camp, in the trenches, on 
shipboard — anywhere, under 
any condition. 


Separate set 
Gem Blades, 
7 for 50c. 


Blades are in dust and 
rust proof, wax paper 
wrapped package, sealed. 


More than twenty-five years old— 
Millions of Gems in use today. 


00 Gem Military Out- 35 
l fit includes razor Complete 

== complete with seven =. 
Gem Damaskeene Compact 


without Blades and Strop- with 
Trench ping Handle. Trench 


mirror (Add 50c for Canada) Mirror 


Ask for the GEM at your 
dealer, or the Post Exchange, Camp 
Canteens, or Quartermaster’s Depot. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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Take Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer by the hand and 
o back to your own boyhood. 


MARK 
TWAIN 


show you the way. 


Low Price Sale 
Must. Stop 


Rising costs make it impos- 
sible to continue the sale of 
Mark Twain at the low price. 
New editions will have to cost 
very much more than this Au- 
thor’s National Edition. Now 
the price must go up. You 
must act at once. You must 
sign and mail the coupon now. 
If you want a set at the popu- 
lar price, do not delay. This 
edition will soon be withdrawn, 
and then you will pay consider- 
ably more for your Mark Twain. 


The last of the edition is in 
sight. There will never again 
be a set of Mark Twain at the 
present low price. Now is your 
opportunity to save money. 
Now—not tomorrow—is the 
time to send the coupon to get 
your Mark Twain. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
1 Franklin Square, New York 
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|. Send us, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's , 

1 Works, in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome 
green cloth, Nempe in gold, with trimmed edges. If | 

|. not satisfactory, I will return them at your expense. 

| Otherwise I will'send you $1 within 5 days and $2 a l 
month for 14 months. For cash, deduct 8% from re- l 

| mittance. 
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To get the red, half leather binding, change terms to 
$2.50 within 5 days, and $3 a month for 20 months. 


Cheap at a Thousand Noted General 


Dollars a Drop 


(Continued from page 33) 


street huckster back in my own town. He 
was poor, uneducated, rough, but as plucky 
and fine as if he had come straight down 
from some old knight like Richard the 
Lion-Hearted. He used to make us laugh 
with his funny street cries: 

“ Apples—a pound—pears! Get off the 
back o' the cart—you'll sway the donkey 
up! Go away! We have none! I'm tired 
of tellin’ you!” 

He used to talk about his “old woman” 
at home and pretend to be jolly cross with 
her because she must be making a lot of 
money selling fruit from his cart, while he 
would give his ears for just one scrap of ap- 
ple peeling. 

Next to me there was another boy whose 
father was a rich brewer back in Warring- 
ton. I knew that this boy, himself, was 
worth a million dollars and more. And I 
knew, too, that he meant it when he said, 
“ Dolly, I'd give every penny I have in the 
world for just one little drink of water!” 

Money! Why, if we'd had it, a thousand 
pounds a drop would have been cheap for 
water. 

“The Bank of England ain't so much!" 
one of the fellows said one day. “There 
ain't money enough in it to buy this here 
bottle o' mine if it was full o' water." 


LL the time we were on the Peninsula, 
through that hellish summer, water was 
the thing we thought of, dreamed of, 
talked of. When we had forced the Turks 
back we found the skins they use for car- 
ing water; but the men who drank from 
them died. The Turks had poisoned the 
skins and left them as a trap. There were 
a few old wells on the hills we took, but 
these had been poisoned too. Some of 
them were full of corpses the Turks had 
thrown there. So we soon learned not to 
touch a drop, except from our own supply. 
There was so little of this, even later, 
that we had a regular system for using it. 
About a dozen men had to wash in the 
same small amount. Soap was scarce, too, 
so only the first six men were allowed to 
handle the piece. The others had to get 
along with what suds the first six had 
made. After we had finished washing, the 
water was used for shaving. And even 
then we couldn't bear to part with it, but 
would put it aside to be used over again. 

We even drank it! We would take the 
water that men had shaved with, let it 
drop slowly into a handkerchief to catch 
the dirt and, yes! the hairs from shaving! 
and drink it as it oozed through. 

Our machine guns and those we cap- 
tured were water-cooled; and when they 
were fired rapidly they became so hot that 
the water actually boiled. We used to take 
a little of this boiling water from the jack- 
et of the gun and make tea with it.- Then 
we would let the tea leaves dry—it took 
only a few minutes for anything to dry in 
that atmosphere—and smoke them in- 
stead of tobacco. 

No wonder our great topic of conversa- 
tion was water. One of the fellows and I 
used to sit and talk about it and plan to 


Pays Tribute 
to Tobac 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

All my life I have heard that smokin 
unhealthy until I read an article on M 
Leadership and Training written by : 
Army Officer. 

This Officer said: “If you don't smoke a 
pipe, learn, and teach your men to smoke a 
pipe; it quiets the nerves wonderfully, and 
gives one steadiness that is so necessary for 
a military man." 

The next time I went to town I went to 
Primm's Tobacco shop and asked for a real 
pipe tobacco, and they gave me a tin of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. Gentlemen, it is sure there 
with the nerve-quieting, satisfying qualities. 
I have not tried Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
yet, but it has got to go some to equal the 
Plug Slice. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) S. W. Jones, 
Ist Lieut. Inf. R. C. 

Thank you, Lieutenant 
Jones. 

You will find in Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed the 
same quality as in Plug 
Slice—the only difference 
being in the form it 
comes to you. 

: The suggestion 

] of the Army Officer 
f you quote inter- 
ested us so much 
that we looked up 
the rest of his ad- 
vice. He turned out 
to be an old French 
cavalry officer, 
Gen. de Brock, and 
he had the following 
further advice for his.officers: ''Every trooper 
should be encouraged to smoke a pipe. Why. 
because it will keep him awake. The pipe i5 
a diversion which attaches him to his duty and 
makes it less burdensome. It soothes him. 
kills time, brings pleasant thoughts, and keeps 
the trooper in bivouac and near his horse.” 

We will wager General de Brock was beloved 
by his officers and troopers, besides being rec 
ognized as an authority on things military. 

Have a sample of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbe 
on us. Edgeworth doesn't suit every pipe 
smoker, but so many pipe “cranks” and pipe 
“fans” have come to it as “the thing” after 
years of searching that we're willing to chance 
it suiting you. 

Edgeworth is sold in convenient sizes to 
suit all purchasers. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
in pocket-size package is 15c. Other sizes, 30 
and 65c: The 16-ounce tin humidor is $1.25, 
16-ounce glass jar $1.30. Edgeworth Plug 
Slice is 15c, 30c, 65c and $1.20, For free 
samples, write to Larus & Brother Company 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If yo" 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you a 00€ 
or two-dozen carton of any size of the P lug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parc! 
post at same price you would pay jobber. 
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Cheap at a Thousand Dollars a Drop, by CAPTAIN MELVILLE M. FAGAN 


"Wear a Vanity V” 


WIDENING 
CIRCLES 


Throw a pebble into still water, 
watch the ripples spread until 
they reach the furthest shore. 


Every Vanity Hat sold in a 
town starts an ever-widening 
circle of influence for correct ap- 
pearance. Its style and finish 
sell another Vanity to the wear- 
er's friend—to his friend's friend 
—these in turn sell others. 


Vanity Hats have satisfied a 
real demand for a soft hat made 
on honor, reflecting good taste, 
smartly finished and wearing 
perfectly. 


To Dealers: 


If you did not accept our invitation last 
year to apply for the Vanity Agency, we 
will be pleased to hear from you, al- 
though we can no longer promise ex- 
clusive representation, especially in the 
larger citics. 


The Lorrie 


Lines conservative—yet 
adapted to the young man as 


well as one of mature years 


NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 
220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Plant at Orange, N. J. 
Since 1883 


Buy W.S. S. regularly. 
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write a book about the history of a drop of 
water. The most precious thing in the 
world isn't gold, or diamonds, or even 
food. It is water. In those first days, we 
didn't eat the food we had. Our throats 
were so swollen we couldn't swallow it. 

The first water we had to drink came in 
gasolene cans still tasting of the gasolene. 
But that made no difference. We'd have 
drunk pure gasolene by that time! We had 
drunk worse things before it came. 


IN ALL those days of fighting we never 
knew what it was to have a day of relief. 
There were no rest billets at Gallipoli. 
Night and day we kept at it, fighting our 
way up the hills, doing the Impossible, be- 
cause it had to be done. 

After we had got our footing, I helped 
the surgeons for a while. I had been a 
medical student back home and so I helped 
give the anesthetics. Those first two 
weeks the surgeons worked with scarcely 
a minute to rest. I have known them to 
drop asleep while operating. When one of 
them did that, he would lie where he fell, 
or be pushed to one side, and another man 
would finish the job as soon as he could. 

There never were braver men than those 
surgeons. They used to want to drop their 
instruments and take a rifle and fight. 
They said the boys needed them. And it 
was all that the officers could do to make 
the doctors think they were just as valu- 
able down in the operating shelters as in 
the fighting itself. 

These operating shelters didn’t amount 
to much—just some canvas hung over 
stakes to keep the sun off. When a man 
had been fixed up we would lay him on the 
ground, hang his coat over a couple of 
sticks to keep the sun from his face, and 
go at the next one. 

The whole thing seems now like some 
monstrous, incredible dream. It was the 
Impossible, from beginning to end. The 
Impossible—but accomplished somehow, 
pee men who, only a few months be- 
fore, had been just common everyday 
clerks and laborers, students and, yes! 
aristocrats. 

I remember one little officer we had with 
us. It seems queer, but we in the ranks 
never knew just who he was, except that 
he was some big lord’s son. He was only 
fifteen. He had lied about his age; but as 
he was a tall, strapping youngster he had 

ot away with it all right. Plucky little 
rar he was, too! I saw him killed, lead- 
ing a bayonet charge. 
hat was later, after I had gone into the 
infantry; we used to get mad then at the 
fellows who were killed, because at night 


we had to bury them. After fighting all | 


day it seemed just one too many to crawl 
out at night hunting bodies, to tie ropes 
around their feet, to crawl back dragging 
them after us, and then to dig their graves 
and bury them. We used to scold them as 
if they had got themselves killed just to 
make more trouble for us. Poor beggars! 
They seemed the lucky ones to us then. 

Wed have thought we were in heaven 
if we'd had it as the armies do in France! 
Trenches and dugouts and rest billets, 
with Y. M. C. A. huts and canteens and 
shows and concerts. If we wanted a con- 
cert, we had to make the music ourselves 
and be careful about it too, or we would 
betray our position to the Turks and get a 
round of bullets instead of a round of ap- 
plause. 
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Jtand-by 


When office or shop is 
left behind for the great 
“outdoors” then it is, es- 
pecially, that Grape-Nuts 
food displays its wonder- 
ful qualities. 


No burden of bulky 
foods will be tolerated, 
nor can one spend much 
time in preparing meals. 
Yet there must be some 
good, appetizing stand-by. 


Grape-Nuts 


fits in splendidly for the 
hunter, fisherman or 
camper. 


This extraordinary food 
comes fully cooked and 
ready to eat direct from 
the tight, moisture-proof 
package. It is remarkably 
compact—a concentrated 
sturdy blend of nourish- 
ing grains, and mighty de- 
licious with cream, milk, 
evaporated or condensed 
milk. 


Grape-Nuts is incom- 
parable as a builder of 
brain, brawn and nerve, 
economical— no sugar re- 
quired—and satisfying. 


At home, afield, every- 
where 


* There's a Reason" 


for Grape-Nuts | 
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“_and use this powder for 
your tender, bleeding gums” 


Only dentists understand the 
real dangers of neglect in caring 
immediately and properly for 
spongy, tender, bleeding or reced- 
ing gums—warning signals of 
pyorrhea. 


Pyorrhea attacks and destroys 
the gum tissues and bony sockets 
which hold the teeth in place. 
Mastication becomes painful; the 
gums ache and bleed; teeth loosen 
and eventually fall out; the gen- 
eral health is affected by the bac- 
teria developed under pyorrhetic 
conditions. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the prep- 
aration most widely prescribed by 
dentists to prevent pyorrhea and 
to aid in restoring affected gums 
to a normally healthy condition. 


Pyorrhocide Powder was com- 
pounded to meet the require- 
ments proved essential by years 
of scientific research and it has 
been subjected to exhaustive 
clinical tests by the staff of 
dental specialists and investiga- 


tors of the Pyorrhocide Clinic. 


The Pyorrhocide Clinic has, 
since 1908, devoted its energies 
solely to studying the causes and 
effects of pyorrhea and how it 
could be prevented and treated 
successfully. Dentists from all 
parts of the world have been in- 
structed by the Clinic in the 
proven methods of treating and 
preventing pyorrhea. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is effective 
because it corrects those condi- 
tions under which pus-producing 
bacteria originate and thrive. 


Used twice daily, Pyorrhocide 
Powder acts quickly and surely. 
It relieves tenderness; heals bleed- 
ing gums. Spongy gums are made 
hard and firm. Their power of 
resistance against pyorrhea infec- 
tion is increased. 


Pyorrhocide Powder retards 
tartar formation, the principal 
cause of painful gums and pyor- 
rhea. It cleans and pclishes the 


_ teeth. 


We would like to send you, without charge, a sample of Pyorrho- 


cide Powder to try. Use it. 


Note how cool and soothed your 


gums feel—and how long that feeling lasts. This sample will 
give you an idea of what the regular use of Pyorrhocide Powder 


will accomplish. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because a 
dollar package contains six months’ supply. 
ale 


For s 
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by all dental supply houses and 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE COMPANY, Inc. 
1472 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Sold for years exclu- 
sively upon the rec- 
ommendation of the 
dental profession. Ef- 
fective not only in the 
treatment of pyorrhea 
but also in its preven- 
tion, when used regu- 
larly as a dentifrice. 
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Send for Free Sample 
and Booklet 


Upon request we will 
send you a sample of 
Pyorrhocide Powder, to- 
gether with our educa- 
tional booklet on the 
causes, effects, treat- 
ment and prevention 
of pyorrhea. 


But we did use to sing a bit anyhow. I 
could whistle the accompaniments and 
there was a chap with my platoon who al- 
ways got us started on one song: 


Dear old mother, in the days of old, 

Sweethearts then, sweethearts now, sweet- 
hearts evermore, 

Ever true, dear, as the days roll by: 

My sweetheart then in the days of old, 

My sweetheart till I die. 


We'd sing that song—and cry like chil- 
dren; cry openly and not care a hang who 
saw us. It's your mother, God knows, that 
you think of at such times. 


[E EVERY woman were like my mother 
there wouldn’t be a man of Sektin age 
outside the army, if he could possibly get 
in. When I enlisted she sent me away 
with a smile and a God bless you. Never 
a tear, though I knew that her heart was 
breaking. When I went home from Alder- 
shot on my last leave before our depar- 
ture, I did not tell her it was the last. I 
said I was going to have two more. And 
when we sailed, I left letters which were 
to be sent her at intervals so she wouldn’t 
know that I was gone, until I could write 
her that I was safe at Malta. 

But she did know without being told. 
The night I sailed from England she never 
slept a wink; and she made a note of it 
then, so that she could verify later what 
was happening to me that night. When 
she found that I had gone to the Darda- 
nelles she was ill for two months, in bed 
most of the time. But she never told me! 
Instead she used to write me the most 
cheerful letters, all about what a fine time 
she was having at the seashore and how 
well she was. That’s the kind of woman 
my mother is! 

Out in Gallipoli I couldn't write any 
real letters to her. About all I could man- 
age was to scrawl a little line she and I had 
decided on as a sort of code. It was: 

“ Everything in the garden is lovely.” 

She knew that I meant I was all right. 

Perhaps the narrowest escape I had was 
when I was carrying a S i one day. 
I was in front, when suddenly I felt the 
thing drop behind me and I looked around 
to find that the man at the back had been 
shot. Another took his place, and that 
one was shot too. A third man then took 
my place and I went to the back. Almost 
before we had moved, this third man went 
down. It kept on that way until finally I 
picked up the front handles and dragged 
the stretcher in by myself. 

Many times it seemed a miracle that I 
escaped. But I didn’t mind actual fight- 
ing so much as I did standing sentry at 
night. The Turks used to steal up in the 
darkness and leap on our men without 
warning, and I confess that I was always 
fearing that. Their faces are dark and they 
used to seem like cats—the first thing you 
saw was their eyes. Before the war I used 
to love cats. I was always picking them 
up and petting them. But now, if I see 
cats’ eyes in the dark, I have almost a 
nervous chill. 

Those Turks could spring like tigers. 
They would leap eight or ten feet an 
come down on a man, running their bayo- 
net clear through his body. I saw one man 
that was a match for them, though. He 
was a big Irishman and I saw him stand 
pp in an attack and bayonet half a dozen 

urks, one after the other, as fast as they 
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came. He would catch one on his bayonet, 
actually throw the body over his shoulder, 
and then flash his gun back to take the 
next one. It didn’t seem real. 

Why I esca I can’t explain, unless: 
it was that I never thought I was go- 
ing to die that way. I was often scared. I 
couldn’t help that. I don’t mean that I 
was afraid to die; I was just scared. But 
somehow I always thought that in the end 
I would be drowned. : 

Probably that is my pet superstition. 
Most of us have one. The fellows out 
there, for instance, always carried some- 
thing they imagined brought them luck. 
My mascot was a little red leather pocket- 
book with pictures of every member of my 
family in it. I never was separated from 
those pictures. The ones of my mother 
and of my baby brother were what I 
prized most. OF course, your dad is all 
right. He's fine to make the money and to 
scrap with in a friendly way. But it's 
your mother that really counts. 

They gave me a commission when I was 
in the hospital at Malta; made me a sec- 
ond lieutenant. And when I got back to 
the Peninsula they told me I was to be in 
charge of a bombing squad. I didn't know 
pa a about bombs, but they showed us 
how to make them, with jam tins, and I 
conducted bombing raids after that. 

And still I never got hit by a bullet! It’s 
queer about such things. Once in a while, 
when we would be crouching in some posi- 
tion, a man would get so sick of it that he 
would suddenly stand right up straight 
and blaze away at the Turks till he was 
tired—and they couldn’t hit him. They 
would fire at him with everything they 
had, until you’d think he would be simpl 
peppered with bullets. But they couldn't 
hit him. I’ve seen that thing happen time 
and again. 

What finally got me wasn’t a bullet or a 
bayonet, but something worse. At least, 
it seems so to me. That was dysentery. I 
suppose it was the rotten water that caused 
it. Anyway, when I got so weak that I 
couldn’t hold a rifle they shipped me back 
to England. ; 

We fellows who went to Gallipoli were 
equipped with pith helmets instead of the 
“tin hats” they wear in France, so, as soon 
as I appeared on the street in London, on 
my return, they spotted me and began 
shouting: 

“Dardanelles! Dardanelles!” 

I was so tanned that I was almost as 
dark as a negré, so they couldn't miss me 
anyway. We used to go naked to the 
waist, out there, because of the heat. At 
first we had great blisters on our shoulders, 
and then we just got blacker and blacker. 
All the moisture was dried out of our bod- 
ies until our bones seemed to be covered 
with leather instead of flesh. When I got 
back to England my family didn't recog- 
nize me. Most of us who were at Gallipoli 
lost forty or fifty pounds in a few months, 
and it took me more than a year to get 
back my natural color. 


MY UNIT went out to Gallipoli, about 
two thousand five hundred men 
strong, and of that number I think I am 
the only one alive to-day! There may be 
one or two others, but I don’t think so. Of 
course the expedition was not successful. 
That is, it did not get to Constantinople. 

e did save Russia at the time, but in 
spite of that fact I suppose the Gallipoli 
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-mpaign will always be counted “‘a sub- 
^x folly” from a military point of view. 
But no man who went through it can 
er be the same again. And no one who 
. ‘derstands what was done there will ever 
ve room in his mind or heart for con- 
npt of human nature. The first Turk- 
regiments we had to face were splendid 
hters. They had every conceivable ad 
ntage of preparation, position, and com- 
snication. 
But worse than any other element in it 
re those days of burning, consuming 
rt. And as fine as anything in that rec- 
|, it seems to me, was the unselfishness 
| those men who shared with their com- 
‘es the last drop of the most precious 
ag in the world. People who write 
| ut that campaign from the outside 
{it “the most amazing feat of arms the 
| tld has seen or is like to see.” But to 
+ men who went through those first days 
| madness after we landed it was a horri- 
; but beautiful, chapter in that “his- 
3 ofa drop of water" which we dreamed 
| cn of writing. This war has put many 
sndid stories, and many atrocious ones, 
3the world's traditions. That of the 
| ipai landing will have its place in 
-frst category, the splendid ones. 


| JEN Must Joke as Well as Fight" 
she way Lieutenant W. G. Hamil- 
4, M. C., heads his story of the hu- 
‘r and the courage of the trenches, 
aext month's magazine. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


“Now listen to me, Pete,” the fighter 
À. “TIl be back to-night.” 
“or hours Pietro could hardly realize 
athe had done. He only knew that his 
' 3 felt like lead and there was a sensa- 
| aas if some broad-bladed weapon had 
0 pressed downward into his vitals. 
ibrother had gone out to attend to some 
| estate business in Harlem, and at 
; Ay step that crossed the door he 
ated guiltily, and turned faint. So the 
;tttt was solved. It was not to be death 
maming at the hands of the fighter. It 
4 to be jail, instigated by his brother, ' 
z brother who stood in, as he boasted, 
ch the politicians of the district. It 
^u be ten or twenty years of cell life, 
. _ breaking stones, of punishment and 
| ‘nities.’ And if his brother did not 
; Cover the theft until late, there would 
‘to-night the thug returning with his in- 
table demands, To whom could he go? 
i police! The police! Bah! The brig- 


At seven his brother returned. The 
“» murky October evening had set 
and the oil lamps were lighted. A few 
komen sat about a table, a flask of 
ni between them. Vicenzo walked 
ns t toward the till. Pietro stopped 


è > feel ill,” he babbled. “I go to a drug 


He walked to the door quickly, and 


ce 1 J = 
^ ane he broke toward the right in 
Y run. A little mist was swirling 
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before his eyes, and he knew he was cryin 
for great tears were moistening his che 
and little whining sobs broke from | 
throat. Halfway toward the bridge 
knocked into Ed Shuhmann and + 
swiftly on. 

“Somebody’s been feeding that | 
diquor,” Ed growled. “They hadn't ou; 
to. I'm going to talk to him." 

He ran on swiftly, expecting every 
stant to hear the hue and cry behind hi 
Near State Street he broke into a wall, 
in the swiftness of the pace his wind b 
broken. And now his tears became m 
apparent, his sobs louder. Riordan, : 
policeman, had come in for night du 
and he caught a glimpse of the brol 
figure as it crept by. 

“I wonder if that brother of his } 
been putting anything over on Pete? 
thong t. “If he has, I'll knock his bk 
o 


Pietro had come to Montague Str 
now. Above him to the right gn 
houses reared like castles on a cliff. To: 
left of him the black chasm of the E 
River ran. He cut down the wharf lik 
hare on the turn. 

“The friend of every man!” he chok 

He made his way down the woo 
wharf, his feet pattering hollowly, | 
the rolling of a drum. He ran ala 
whimpering in a frenzy. At the end 
stopped. The river raced by witht 
speed of the outgoing tide. In front 
him, across the way, New York flash 
in a chaos of electric lights. 

“Ah, Dio mio!” he sobbed. “The w 
hard place!" É 

A current of cold air seemed to sti 
him as he jumped, and the nois! 
plunge made was hollow, like the ply 
of a round stone. As he came up ara 
gasping, he felt the undertow grip bi 
viciously about the legs. He opened! 
mouth to scream, but a wave slapped h 
in the face and it turned his shout u 
a high, shrill whimper, like the yelp 
a abb when the beagles have caus 
it on the turn... . 


RIORDAN, drenched to the skin, | 
decently grotesque somehow in| 
trousers, gray shirt and braces, shook hit 
self like a mastiff. He looked at the i 
dled, semi-drowned figure leaning ag? 
the mooring. f 
“You're a hell of a guy!" he went on!" 
puzzled monotone. ‘“‘You’re a— 1 
stand back there!" he bawled at the? 
He picked up the shivering figure. 
for the love o’ Mike!" a 
The en Italian's i was set in u 
as tragically grim as Cato’s. | 
“Shus, I go to jail!" he said. “Sus 
sa ah 1?” Riords 
"Who's puttin u in jail?” Ri 
asked. “We're gong to put you in a bi 
house. What did you pull that spiel f 
eh? Where do you get that water stuf, 
Come through!” A 
A faint flush crept into the olive ent 
the Livornian’s face. He threw his han 
out in a gesture of passionate abandon, 
“You ask me where I get da stuff, bu 
You ask, huh. Da Cyc’ come into da tht 
He ask for da mon’. Fifty doll’! Nog 
da mon’. I getta kill. Cristo! Iga’? 
Cyc’ da mon'—" - rell 
“Lay off of it," Riordan interrup i 
“Where do you get that stuff You g | 
the Cyclone fifty dollars, eh? | 
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™*Shus, fifty doll’. I giva da mon'—" 
™ "Come here," Riordan motioned to a 
“yy. “Go up and get the Cyclone here at 
"aee, Right away, get me?” 
^ Pietro had turned to the ring of specta- 
4s. He harangued them with loud flow- 
ł estures. 
z | calla da cop, maybe you say. What 
" quse, calla da cop. Da cop all make-a da 
= aft—” 
= “Waita minute, buddy. Wait a minute,” 
‘ordan broke in. 
ic "Shus!” Pietro turned on him fiercely. 
? fou tell-a me, yourself, you make-a da 
taft. Wha’ for! You tell-a me yourself." 
z “Go ahead," Riordan shania 
'""Vicenzo, da broth, he say, you take-a 
* :4mon', you take-a one cent, and you go 
jail. Richt down in da dunge’... I 
wick you there. One cent! In da dunge'! 
x takes fifty doll’! 
i: The fire went out of him like an ex- 
iguished lamp. His hands fell to his sides. 
l-is head bowed. 
t-"Shus" he muttered. “I go to jail.” 
i5Though the ring of spectators, the 
‘sdk of Fitzgerald clove like a thunder- 
idt At his heels came the undersized 
in with a sweater. Riordan turned on 
c: m fercely. 
"Did you take any money from Pete?" 
“Sure,” the Cyclone nodded. “He lent 
5t fifty bucks." His eye fell on the lit- 
»s shivering figure. "Say," he snarled, 
tho pushed him off that pier? Come on, 
~. ordan, who was the guy?” 
ic "He jumped off himself. He thought 
s m were holding him up, and he was 
i. ard of that yellow brother of his." 


[HE Cyclone picked a saffron bill from 
; -t his roll 


. “I was going to give it to him," he 
,-uttered. He nearly broke down. “Well, 
;-'al the— Say, what do you think of 

at? Look-a-here, Pete. k-a-here." 

- “You borrow da mon’? You only bor- 

¿w da mon'?" the Italian babbled. 

Ma che!” 

. The policeman and the prize-fighter 
voked at each other for an instant. They 
odded in unison. 

.- "Go on home now with you,” Riordan 

.-Xred, "and give that brother o' yours 
xe cash, and tell him where he gets off. 

: Sm hear me? I'll be around myself." 

“Oh, no!” the Cyclone laughed. “I’m 
i. to take him into business. Him and 
is brother is through. You come into 
usiness with me, Pete, see. We need you. 
duh, what about it!” He turned his eye 
. the undersized trainer. 
` “Betcha!” the trainer answered laconi- 


ally. 

"Me a-make-a da fight!" Pietro shiv- 
Ted. “Me no good! No! Ma che” 

- "Who the blazes asked you to fight?" 
ie Cydone bawled. "You'll be manager, 
aeh! 


“Betcha!” the trainer broke in. 
‘I make-a da fight," the Cyclone ex- 
pe wearily. “You counta da mon’. 
me? 
“Shus.” The Italian's eyes goggled. “I 
, unt-a da mon'." 

m going to pay your brother. Get 
me? You go on with this guy home. Take 
him along, kid." 

Betcha!” the trainer nodded. 
or a minute the Cyclone and Riordan 
Watched him pass up she pien his head 


high, a look of astonished relief in his 
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| face, a look of happiness and a look d 
pride. Behind him straggled the mob 

| spectators. Beside him went the weazen 
trainer. In some vague way it resembl 
the return of an exiled Roman, with th 
zedile strutting alongside. The faint susur 
rous of the followers might have been th 
“To triomphe" of an admiring popula 

The Cyclone looked at Riordan gettin 
uncomfortably into his wet coat. 

“If I paste this Vicenzo one,” he s 
gested, “just one!”—he looked kann 
at his massive fist—“do I get away witl 
ic? 

“Sure you get away with it,” answera | 
Riordan the cop. 


YOU remember Jule McCann, th 
heroine in Will C. Beale's story, “I'n 
the Only Mother This Child's Eva 
Had," in the August number. Juli 
will appear again next month in; 
powerful bit of fiction entitled, "Re 
ceipted in Full." 
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leading furniturestoreinyourcity. Ifyou have he setting out into the uncharted se 
any difficulty finding it, write us and we will and yet a sea which every great and g 
gladly tell you where you can seeit. Berkey & man of all history has sailed before you 


: The journey into an unknown land, but i 
UE N ud T9 Monroe Aves land to which all the men and womei 
,? : 


whom one would like most to meet havt) 
A new and comprehensive exhibit, comprising thousands of pieces of already passed on. There is a certam, 


Berkey t3 Gay Furniture, may be seen at our New York Showrooms, 113- thrill in the thought when one considers 
119 West 40th Street—or at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied itinthat way. What myste lies beyond F 


by, or have a letter of introduction from, a furniture dealer of their city. F 4 y 
that door? What journey? What worlds? 


What universes? How petty the group 
BERKEY & [ey FURNITURE 


interesting people in our little generation 
compared with the select of every gener- 
tion who stand beckoning over there. One 
can almost put himself in the frame d 
mind of the dying artist Gainsborough wh 
exclaimed, “We are all going to heaven 
and Van Dyke is of the company!" 

We are all going across the river, and 
Socrates is of the company. We shall be 
assured of some great entertainment, fo 
Shakespeare is in the crowd. We shill 
have some good music, for Handel and 
Wagner. and Gilbert and Sullivan went 
over on the preceding boat. We shall have 
some interesting talks, for Doctor Johnson 
left just a little while ago. 

. What lies beyond the grave no man 
knows. But I think I can say truthfully 
that, whatever it may be, I have no feat 
of it. In my heart I am convinced that 
something more than oblivion is th 
answer to death. And I have reached 
a point where my curiosity to read that 
answer, my keenness for the Great Ad- 
venture, has almost wholly outweighe 
my instinctive fear. | 


Whatever your question; - be it the pro- 
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Given away! 


One pound can of 
Old English Wax 


To every purchaser of an OLD 
ENGLISH WAXER AND POLISHER 


* —the new device that makes the polishing 


of floors as easy as dusting them with a 
mop—will be given a pound can of Old 
English Wax. 


Users write us that this new device requires 
only one-half as much wax as hand method, 
only one-third of the time, and gives more 
uniform results. Simple in construction, 
the Old English Waxer and Polisher will 
last for years. 


At paint, hardware, drug, house furnishing 
and department stores. If not obtainable 
at your dealer's, remit to us; we will sup- 
ply you both Polisher and Wax direct, 
parcel post prepaid. Price, East of Den- 
ver, $3.00; Denver and West, $3.50. 


One easy polishing 
lasts for months 


Try this simple, economical way of keep- 
ing your floors and furniture so beautiful 
that your friends will always admire them 


D ENGLISH WAX is so very easy to use that you can “‘do over” 
your floors and furnitureyourself and thus be relieved of the worry and 
expense of getting outside help, which is so scarce at present. And your 
friends will think you have had the work done by a professional finisher. 


Just apply a light film of Old English Wax and then polish to a bright 
finish. A rag and a can is all you need. Or if you wish, you can make 


Note how easy this 


way is 


floor polishing even easier with the new Waxer and Polisher. 


This polished wax forms a rich, mellow finish that protects the wood 
itself, brings out the beauty of every grain. Yet so hard, tough and 
wear-resisting is this glass-like film that it will last for months. Hot 
water, heel marks, the rough knocks of children can’t get through it. 
All that is necessary to keep floors and furniture lustrous is the regular dusting you give 
them and an occasional “touching up" with wax at spots where the wear is extra heavy. 


Buy a can of Old English Wax today. See for yourself how easy this part of the 


household work can be made. Used exclusively in thousands of homes and fine 


public buildings. 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. Tells the most satisfactory 


Mail coupon for free 


and economical way to care for 


Hardwood floors Woodwork Table tops 
Softwood floors Linoleum Leather goods Victrolas 


Furniture 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1616 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
How to Clean Your Floor 


Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always with OLD 
ENGLISH BRIGHTENER. It makes the original finish last twice 
as long. It not only cleans but polishes, brightens and protects 
against wear. It will not remove wax or injure the finest finish. 


book 


Pianos 


Automobile finish 


Old English 
Wax — 


make housework easy — 


Mail this p 
coupon P e am 
today P Dy ge 
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As Big as 


Manhattan Island 


Imagine a powder plant as big as 
Manhattan Island, the heart of New 
York City, and the home of nearly 
3,000,000 people. Twenty Panama- 
Pacific Expositions could be con- 
ducted at one time and without 
crowding on the ground occupied by 
such a plant. It would easily hold 
ten parks the size of Forest Park, St. 
Louis. As large a building as the 
Coliseum in Chicago would appear a 
mere detail in the landscape. 


Yet such a plant as this, a plant 
covering slightly more ground than 
Manhattan Island, would be formed 
if the great Hercules Properties, scat- 
tered from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, were combined in one. Large 
as this composite plant may seem, 
its size is none too great tggmeet the 


Chicago Joplin 
Denver Pittsburg, Kan. 


Hazleton, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


demands which the industrial life of 
the Nation puts upon it. 


From it come explosives with which 
is mined more than half of the cop- 
per produced by the Country. 


From it come explosives which play 
a vital part in placing at the Na- 
tion’s disposal such essential minerals 
and metals as coal, iron, aluminum, 
silver, gold, and the less well-known 
manganese and chrome ores. 


From it come explosives used exten- 
sively in the building of our rail- 
roads, our aqueducts; the improve- 
ment of our harbors, and other large 
construction work. 


Finally, from it come explosives 
which our boys over there are using 
so effectively to win the war. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Memphis San Francisco 
New York St. Louis 
Salt Lake City Wilmington, Del. 
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The Man Nobody Knew, by Ho, wonTHxv HALL 


Many men have died believing in God 
and immortality; many others, equal- 
ly wise, have passed out crying “We can- 
not know." But I shall pass out with the 
former class. I believe in God because it 
is easier for me to explain the universe 
with Him than without Him; because it is 
easier to believe that the wonders which I 
see all about me are the result of a great 
creative Intelligence than it is for me to 
believe that they just happened. 

And, believing in God, I have to believe 
in some sort of a life hereafter. In a uni- 
verse where God is so frugally careful of 
everything else, where not an ounce of 
matter is ever destroyed, where not a 
particle of energy ever is lost, I cannot 
conceive that human personality, the most 
precious treasure of the whole, is created 
simply to be wantonly blotted out. 

I have fallen very far short of sainthocd 
in my seventy-three years. But I think 
I can say that no man or woman has been 
made less happy because I have lived— 


and I know a great many who have been 
made more happy, and who will come 
around to the house and say some nice 
things to my children when I am gone. I 
am not proud of my record here; if I had it 
to make over again I could make it clean- 
er. But neither am I ashamed of it; I am 
willing to stand and take my chances with 
it as it is. 

I am seventy-three years old, and my 
heart is not as good as it was, and I may 
last a year or five years, or only a month. 
But I've got beyond the point of being 
afraid. I do not want to hurry the day, 
but I am glad that I am to.have the Great 
Adventure. I know that, up to date, I 
have not been cheated. Ihave had a won- 
derfully good time—boyhood, and youth, 
and young manhood and old age—all the 
way through. And, somehow, I cannot 
find a particle of doubt in my heart that 
He who has made these seventy-three 
years so well worth while can take good 
care of the years to come. 


'The Man Nobody Knew 


(Continued from page 51) 


mission, felt apologetic; he felt as though 
he were unwittingly robbing science of its 
most valuable asset, which is Time. 

“I know this is a little irregular," he 
said, "but I'm running down to New York 
with Mr. Cullen in an hour or two. 
thought you might spare me five minutes, 

or.’ 

“What seems to be the trouble?” The 
doctor’s voice was a mild invitation to 
squander nothing on preliminaries. 

“None at all. Only . . . you've seen 
the papers, haven't you?" 

The doctor nodded. “Yes, and Cullen 
telephoned me last night. The man wasn’t 
a close friend of yours, he said.” 

“No—just a business associate. But it 
means a big change in our plans. Mr. Cul- 


len and I are going to New York together, 
and then to Montana. Now, the last time 
saw you—" He broke off, laughing at 


himself. Why, that was only yesterday, 
wasn't it? It seems so much loner: M 
Well, you said then that if I ever needed 
any one of several different things, in- 
duding one item of several hundred dol- 
lars, to come to you. And you said it as 
though you really meant it. So I've come.” 


THE doctor eyed him steadily for a mo- 
ment, and sat down at his desk. 
"You've reconsidered, have you?" 

“No, sir; we've had fresh information. 
Jack Armstrong’s out there, indirectly 
representing Mr. Cullen, and we’ve heard 
from our lawyers, besides.” 

“Not that I doubt you at all,” said the 
doctor, producing his check book; “but 
Cullen told me last night that you two 
had raised all the money you wanted in- 
side of half an hour after you went out to 
look for it. I can’t help wondering why 
you need this now.” 

“We don’t; we simply held a place open 


ae: 
«he doctor held his pen poised in air. 
Then I’m not sure fm entitled to it. 

n't it really belong to someone who 
was on the spot last night?" 


Hilliard's eyes twinkled. 

“You're fond of talking about motives, 
Doctor. . . . You'd have let me have that 
money yesterday, wouldn't you?" 

“T think so." 

M i d a big profit, or to help me?" 

"You see," said Hilliard cheerily, “if 
you're going to have these motives, you've 
got to let me have some, too. I let friend- 
ship interfere with business twice. This 
is the second time in two days. And 

ou're not the only one I held places for. 
Rufus and Jack are in it, too.” 


“THEN I'll keep my promise.” The doc- 
tor wrote rapidly. “But would you 
mind telling me what it is I’ve bought?” 
“Here’s your receipt. ou’ve 
bought a fortieth interest in a new syndi- 
cate formed last night. We'll take over 
the stock control in New York as soon as 
we get there; and, after that, we may sell, 
or we may go ahead and develop the mine 
ourselves—we've all the capital we need, 
and more too. But if you're anxious to 
et your money back quickly"— Hilliard 
ughed aloud—“Mr. Embree, at the 
Trust and Deposit Company, was just 
too late to get in. But when I told him 
what I'd saved out for you he authorized 
me to make you a bid for your interest. 
It’s fifteen thousand dollars." . . 
“Fif— How much did you say?" 
“Fifteen thousand. And I advise you 
not to take it. Because”—Hilliard stood 
straighter—'*we wired Jack to get in 
touch with the XLNC crowd and explain 
that we have a contract option on all the 
Silverbow stock, and at nine o'clock this 
morning we had a flat proposition of eight 
hundred thousand dollars for our«ontract! 
And that would make your share worth 
twenty thousand dollars tf we took that 
price—and we're not going to!" 
The doctor's expression changed slightly. 
“It hardly seems fair," he said slowly. 
“For years and years I've been hoping to 
reach the point where I could give up 


Here's a thorough, complete, simplified 
High School Course that you can com- 
plete in two years. A libera] education, 
of incaleulable value, by spare time study, 


at home. Course prepared by leading 
professors in Universities and Academies. 


Meets Entrance Requirements 
of Colleges and Universities 


Fits you for Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and other institutions of highest standing. 
Helps you to win in business and social 
life. Spend the hours you would other- 
wise waste, in profitable study of this 
fascinating course. 


" Knowledge is POWER" 


The man who knows is the leader. 
Knowledge gives you assurance, turns 
your natural ability into actual power. 

This course gives you the key to suc- 
cess and power. 
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opportunity. 


"on your natural 
ability.” 


Choice of 20 Courses 


We have helped 50,000 men and women to 
win! Let us help you, too. 


There's no “age limit” in business today for the 
man or woman who can fill the job. Send your 
name and address on Coupon and put an X before 
position you want—without obligation. By return 
mail we will tell you how, in time that you would 
otherwise waste, you can fit yourself to fill it. 
Complete prospectus of any course. Send the 
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Buy Rugs as Does the Expert 


He never buys on appearance — he “ digs into” the value of the 


fabric. 


He looks beneath the surface for those hidden qualities 


which he knows insure long wear. 


Although you may lack the technical knowledge and experience 
of the expert rug buyer, you do not have to take chances, for the 
name “ Whittall" is your guarantee that any rug bearing this name 
has woven into it those very same qualities which the expert 


looks for as his guide to durability and service. 
reputation that has made Whittall carpets 
famous for many years also stands back of 


Whittall Rugs. _ 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


331 BRUSSELS STREET oko te 


* Oriental Art in 
W hittall Rugs" 


Our illustrated book, 
describing the color, 
refinement and beauty 
of desien of these sub- 
stantial floor coverings, 
sent free on request. 
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Boyd Syllabie System. Easy, Speedy—100 to 150 words a 

minute in 30 days. No "shading" —no ''positions''—no word- 

wigns." Best for Civil Service. Earn $900 to $12 a Yenr. 

Thousands of jobs open. Typewriter FREE. Send today for 

Catalog. Special Offer and Money-back Guarantee. 
CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 

511 Reaper Block Chicago, Il. 
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| Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. A high grade piece of furniture su 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 


PATENTS Seese 


‘New efficiency in patent service! Report on Nw 

your invention in two days or less. No longer 

than 10 days to prepare your case for filing. Get 

the benefit of my new personal-ervice plan. 

Send sketch of model for prompt search and report. My new 90- 
page Patent book FREE! It's "different." Send a postal today. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 70J Oriental Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Large Broad Wide Table Top— Rem: 
able Glass Service Tray — Double Drawer à : 
—Double Handles—Large Deep Undershelves—“Scientifically Silent" 
ssing 
anything yet Eau for general atility, ease of action and absolute 
noisclessness. WRITE for frecriptive Pamphlet and Dealer's Name. 


Comaination Prooucts Co.. Mfgrs., 310 Tower Buoc., Chicago. Itt. 


office work, and do some research. . . . 
And here, in a few minutes, you dangle a 
twelve months’ income in front of me— 
for no services of mine at all . . . for 
no labor on my part." , 

“I own a quarter of it myself," said 
Hilliard, with equal gravity. “And I'm 
thinking how much good Ls do with 
my part." 

R suppose that has to be the answer. 

an 

"I'll tell Embree you didn’t accept.” 
Hilliard reached for his hat. “And I 
mustn’t bother you any more this morn- 
ing; we've both lots to do. But when Cul- 
len and I come back—" 
glorious. 

""That'll be before the holidays, won't 
it? We expect you to take Christmas 
dinner with us, of course. Mrs. Durant 
and Carol would never forgive you if you 
didn't—and neither would I.” 

Hilliard flushed with pleasure. 

“Nothing would please me better . . . 
and you'll tell Mrs. Durant and Carol 
how grateful I am, and how sorry I am 
I can't even stop now to say good-by, 
won't you?” 

As a matter of fact, he wasn't going to 
stop, because he knew that if he did he 
might never get to Montana. And there 
was need of quick action against Har- 
mon's cut-throat partners in New York. 

“Surely I will. And I'll also tell them 
what an altruist you are. Good luck, my 
boy!" 

“Thank you, Doctor.” 


His smile was 


GINCE daybreak, it had been a white 
Christmas; white underfoot, white 
overhead, dancing, swirling white in the 
winter air. Hilliard, lifting himself on his 
elbow to watch it from ‘he car window, 
was momentarily thrilled by the appro- 
priateness of it. Nature, which had been 
sulking for a week or more, had finally 
consented to dress the season. But the 
thrill dissolved, and anxiety took its place, 
when he discovered that it was past eight 
o'clock and this was only Buffalo; his 
watch and his railway folder gave him 
rather indigestible food for thought. 
Wreaths in thé windows of nearby houses, 
holly berries and red ribbon, glimpses of 
feathery fir boughs and tinsel through the 
curtains—all these awoke within him a 
new and a disturbing fancy that at the 
end of two thousand miles of visioning he 
might be irretrievably late! Illogically he 
made haste to rise; he wanted to flavor 
his impatience by counting landmarks. 
The diner was half filled when he ar- 
rived for breakfast, and the train was 
still standing in the yards. As the con- 
ductor wished him a perfunctory Merry 
Christmas, Hilliard smiled obliquely. 
“Not unless you make some speed 
tween here and Syracuse,” he "a . 
“Not much chance of that. There i5 
deep snow from here on." a 
illiard sighed, and gave his attention 
to the landscape. It was typically a scene 
from a Christmas card; all it needed, at 
any moment, was a few lines of engraving 
in the foreground to be a very fair counter- 
part of the cards which Hilliard had 
ordered sent out from Billy Foote’s to all 
his friends. He smiled at the conception 
of what the name of Hilliard now meant 
to Syracuse. Communities are always fid- 
dling with a telescope of esteem—looking 
at success through de big lens and failure 
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ODAY our country’s destiny hangs on tiny 
mechanisms. The huge ships of our Emer- 
gency Fleet, plowing the ocean’s danger-lanes, 
are at the mercy of certain compact little timepteces 
which alone reveal a ship’s position on the deep. 
It is an interesting fact that these Elgins which 
guide our Emergency Fleet are not special watches. . 
The Elgin in your own pocket may be twin-brother to the watch 
which—under the binnacle lamp, a thousand miles from land— 
is guiding this vast tonnage along the terror-haunted Mg 
of the sea. 
frramline Over all oceans and all continents, Elgin Watches are the 
Pendant- trusted companions of the noble endeavors of the world. They 
Patented, are the reliance of intrepid government scientists in the pathless 
jungles of the Amazon and the Kongo.. They are threading 
their way among icebergs, the companions of a great Polar ex- 
. plorer, to help him wring further secrets from the frozen silence. 
'They are the official chronometers of our destroyers and 
torpedo boats. 
"Thousands of Elgins are used by the Government in the 
general work of our Navy—tens of thousands by our Signal 
Corps—and along that winding battle-line in France hundreds 
Ore of the fa mou, of thousands of Elgins are in hourly use by the fighting men 


Gown ordi of America and her gallant Allies— 
c/ —a war essential of the first rank. e 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, ELCIN, USA. 
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‘How can WE make our coal last?" 


HE Fuel Administrator says you 

can have only enough coal to keep 
our home at a temperature of 68°. If 
ou waste your coal supply either by 
areless attention to the furnace or 
verheating the house, the government 
; not going to let you have any more. 


What you need is the automatic 
oal-saving Western Electric Heat 
regulator. 

This little device regulates the drafts 
f the furnace so that just enough coal 
; burned to maintain an even temper- 
ture of 68°. 


Before you retire, set the Regulator 
just as you would an alarm clock and 
it will regulate the fire for a low tem- 
perature at night and for 68 degrees 
when you awake. No more shivery 
trips to the cellar before breakfast. 
Uniform burning of the coal—with no 
heat wasted—means that you will need 
to burn less coal. 


With the Western Electric Regu- 
lator, your home won’t get cold, you 
won't waste any more heat, and you 
won't waste any more coal. 


More heat regulators will be sold this winter than can possibly be manufactured. Order 
yours now from your electrical contractor, or, if he cannot supply you, write direct to 
our nearest office for Booklet No. 72-F, “How to Get the Most Out of Your Furnace." 


$ WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


ew York Atlanta St. Louis Kansas City Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 


Western Electric 
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through the small one, and exaggerating 
the facts. They were undoubtedly mag- 
nifying his grandeur as much as they had 
ur, cornes Dicky Morgan's failures. 

he thought of riches turned his mind 
to the individuals who would share in 
them: Doctor Durant, who, unless he 
chose, need never keep office hours again 
—he could devote himself to the research 
he loved; Cullen, whose blind, bulldog 
faith had made him forever independent; 
even Rufus Waring, whose modest contri- 
bution, accepted out of sheer compassion 
for him, had swelled to the dignity of four 
figures and given him the means to show 
the world to Angela. And Hilliard himself 
would make more than all the other ven- 
turers combined . . . not in money, per- 
haps, but in dividends payable in the 
medium of his self-respect. 

And yet, as the realities stood now, he 
was sensitive to the uselessness of his 
triumph until such time as he had a 
partner in it. For there is little pleasure in 
a monopoly of happiness. Not even a joke 
is fully established until someone appears 
to share it; a secret is delectable only 
when it's repeated; a conquest is empty 
without the popular acclaim, or the ar- 
rival of the historian. He felt this keenly; 
he reflected that of all the syndicate, he 
alone was without a beneficiary. And to- 
day, when he had steeled himself to speak 
to Carol . . . Like countless generations 
of men before him, he began to wonder 
what he should do if she refused him. 

Also—and this was demoralizing—what 
should he say to her? It is given to few 
men to propose twice, in different char- 
acters, to the same girl. 

The train plowed and panted through 
the thickening drifts; Hilliard's watch 
was coming out of his pocket at five- 
minute intervals. Here was Rochester, at 
last, three hours late, and there, shining 
dimly through banked clouds, was the 
sun! The train seemed warmed to greater 
effort by its mere appearance; Hilliard, 
who had measured time by weeks, then 
by days, and more recently by reluctant 
hours, began to mark the minutes from 
his mental calendar. 

And then, after an interminable cen- 
tury of impatience, the outlying villages, 
gray and smoky, the flat wastes of Solvay, 
the roads slowly becoming streets, the 
buildings adding height . . . Syracuse! 


IS feet were on the platform; he was 

hurrying forward. Ahead of him—and 
in his rush of delirious delight he stum- 
bled heavily—there, coming toward him 
. . . Carol and the doctor, befurred and 
rosy; no question of the welcome they 
were bringing him! 

His own initial remarks were grossly in- 
coherent. There were no words to fit the 
situation; perhaps he did it greater justice 
by the disconnected sounds he made. And 
then he was entering the doctor's closed 
car; they were bounding over the cobbles 
of the lower city; they were attacking the 
grade of James Street. 

Two o'clock . . . not a chance for the 
interlude he had coveted, but on time for 
dinner to the very second! A house 
hanging with evergreens; a Christmas 
spirit permeating every nook and cranny; 

hristmas odors, not all of evergreen, 
drifting in tantalizing whiffs to meet him. 
Guests, relatives, strangers—and Hil- 
liard, beaming over the introductions, 


never so much as listened to their names. 
_A joyous babel of greetings; a proces- 
sion; a hush; a gravely spoken blessing— 


Oh, that Christmas! 


HERE came a time, early in the 

evening, when Hilliard found himself 
alone with Carol. He had a vague recol- 
lection that they had been sent to look 
for something—a corn-popper, or some 
other equally futile article—and for an 
instant he marveled at their expecting to 
find it in the sun parlor, where they had 


wandered. But the sun parlor was hap- | 


pily unoccupied; and there were comfort- 
able chairs in it and something very green 
and red and seasonable in all che windows, 
so that they both delayed prodigiously, 
and exchanged a number of highly incon- 
sequential remarks about the decorations. 
Presently, without so much as a transient 
regret for the corn-popper, they sat down 
with one accord. From a distance the 
murmur of cheerful voices in the living- 
room was an adequate accompaniment to 
their thoughts. ; 

Hilliard's chin was sunk low; his revery 
was so profound that not even Carol's 
voice could rouse him—not until she 
spoke a second time. 

“I said—a penny for them," she re- 
peated, eua 

“Oh!”  Hilliard's rejoinder was ex- 
plosive. "Why, that's queer. . . . I was 
just thinking about that myself! I mean 
the first Sunday I ever came up here to 
dinner. You said that then. Remember it?" 

“Yes, indeed; and they were a wonder- 
ful bargain at the price." He didn't seem 
to recall that she had ever looked so 
mischievous. 

“They are now, then," he said. “Be- 
cause it's just as it was before—I was 
thinking about you." Regarding her, he 
was A anew by her loveliness. 


And it wasn’t only her external loveliness | 
that he adored; it was what she had of | 


sympathy, and kindness and sweetness of | 
‘disposition. A very womanly girl she was | 
—not a flaming character to blaze and 
die but a steady and enduring soul . . . 
such as he craved. 

She turned her head away. | 

“I was very angry at you this morning,” 
she said, with a suggestion of haste. “I 
thought you’d forgotten about me en- 
tirely.” 

Hilliard affected alarm. 
that happen?” 

“Not even so much as a little card with 
‘Happy New Year on it," she said. 
“F ther and Mother had one from you, | 
but as for me—” She opened her hands in 
emptiness. “I looked over every one of | 
them twice, but—” 

Hilliard felt his pulses quicken. 

* Doesn't my coming to you make up a 
little for it?" 

“No, I'm afraid it doesn't—not in the | 
same way. I'm still very childish about | 
Christmas. I’m very much hurt. I've 
been telling myself it must be the post- 
man's fault." 

He denied it bravely. 

“It wasn't the postman's; it was mine. | 
Because I didn't intend to send you a | 
remembrance at all, I intended to bring 
it. I was going to give it to you before 
dinner—but you know how late my train 
was. 


She turned with 


*How could 


| 


gratifying swiftness. 
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“Yes,” he said. “I’m not quite sure 
whether you'll like it or not—" 

“PIl like anything you brought!" The 
pronoun had an infinitesimal emphasis 
all to itself. 

Hilliard cleared his throat. “When I 
was young—" 

“T beg your pardon?" 

He laughed self-consciously, and began 
over again. 

“When I was young, Mother Grundy 
had a very small selection to choose from 
—books and candy and flowers. If I'd 
sent you anything by mail, I think I'd 
have had to obey the rules. My bringing- 
up was pretty severe. But I thought if I 
brought my gift to you myself, perhaps 
I could be original.” 

His heart was pounding relentlessly; he 
had lost the elaborate recital which he 
carefully prepared, and it was gone’ with- 
out a trace. He had to depend on presence 
of mind. 

“Since I couldn't keep to my schedule, 
I've been saving it up to give you when 
everything was propitious.” He tendered 
her a package, tied with holly ribbon; it 
was smaller than a book, and smaller 
than any orthodox carrier of confections. 
“Don’t open it just yet, please. . . .” 

She looked at it, pinched it, dropped it 
in her lap and laughed softly. 

"Is there a mystery about it?” — 

"Yes, there is.” Hilliard felt himself 
begin. to go with the current of his mood. 
He sat up awkwardly. “All that you could 
ever think of asking about me—where 
I've been and what I’ve done—is in that 
box. It's everything—a biography, and a 
mystery, and my gift, too. But before you 
open it"— he was forced to pause to col- 
lect himself —"TI'll have to make an 
explanation." He fought with it inter- 
minably. 

“Is it so very hard to make?" she asked 
at length. 

“Almost impossible. . . . " He was 
seeing black and red. Even if "every- 
body" expected him to do this thing, 
what reason did he have to hope for par- 
don—and what was the palliation? “What 
would you think," he asked perilously, 
“of a man who cared enough about you to 
risk everything he had in the world—not 
his valuables in the sense of money . . . 
but all his ambitions for everything; all 
his dreams, all his ideals—on a Christmas 
gift? What would you?" 

She frowned adorably. 

"And... he's not quixotic?” 

*Not at all. . . . Suppose he did it de- 
liberately, and after a great deal of 
thought . . . just on the chance that it 
might please you? And it would either do 
that—or end the friendship?" 


SHE fingered the small package over and 
over. 

*Why, I should think that if this—this 
mythical person were so very anxious to 
please me . . . he wouldn't take quite so 
much risk." 

"But when I'm the mythical person 
myself—that’s a little different, isn't it?” 

"Why should it be?" She gave him no 
opportunity to see her face. 

“You’ve forgotten a great deal. . . . I 
told you once that if you knew all that I've 
been . . . all that I’ve done . . . you 
might not be so willfng to have my friend- 
ship, anyway." 

"No," she said, subdued. 


» 


"I've not 


'was beating heavil 


forgotten . . . but you have. I said I just 
didn't believe you." 

"You're holding it all in your hands,” 
said Hilliard. His expression, as he gazed 
at her, was infinitely yearning, but his 
voice was even and low. “I spent a good 
many hours over this . . . wondering 
whether it was right for me to take such a 
hazard on this day, above all others . . . 
and finally I thought it out in this way: 
If it pleases you, it ought to make the day 
brighter yet . . . and if it doesn't, it would 
have been as displeasing to you at any 
other time. Understand, I'll never at- 
tempt to excuse anything . . . we're be- 
yond that. All I can dois to wait. . . . I'm 
giving you— Will you open it now, 
please?’ 


HER fingers bungled with the knot, and 
he made as though to help her. 
"No," she said, holding ilie package 
away from him, "I want to open it all 
myself!" 

Hilliard, rigid, watched her. A phrase: 

against his con- 
sciousness . . . one o the Provetbi. 

The knot gave way; the tissue wrapping, 
falling aside, disclosed an oblong box. 
Carol lifted the lid, and Hilliard caught 
his breath. There were two photographs; 
uppermost was a very excellent likeness of 
Hilliard himself. She looked at him per- 
plexedly; he was getting out his fountain 
pen. Hs hands were cold, unsteady. 

“Tt lacks something, doesn't it?" he 
said, in an undertone. “Let me have it a 
moment." While she followed his ever 
movement, he wrote, with his left hand, 
and somewhat painstakingly, an inscrip- 
tion; and gave back the picture. 

“Christmas, 1916,” she read, * with 
ex from Henry Hilliard.’” She flushed 

otly. 

“Now look!” he said, ignoring her re- 
action. "The . . . the next one.” Me- 
chanically she took out the second photo- 
graph; it was a copy of the one on the 
doctor's desk. Her cheeks were suddenly 
devoid of color, she stared fearfully at him 
without speaking. 

“That lacks something, too," he said, 
and his voice was yielding to the tremen- 
dous strain upon him. With conspicuous 
care he shifted the pen to his right hand; 
held it uplifted for a moment, gave her a 
smile of ineffable pathos, and closed his 
teeth hard. “I have a very useful little 
trait," he said: "I'm ambidextrous." 
And wrote his message. 

She had the evidence before her—in 
the inimitable, unmistakable script of an- 
other personality. “Christmas, 1916—and 
love from Dick to Carol." 

“The real gift is underneath," he said, 
and his diction now was foreign even to 
himself. “But . . . no, goon...” 

Her uncertain, exploring fingers touched 
a smaller box; it sprang open in her palm; 
within was a gorgeously flashing, scintil- 
lating, living gem, set ın platinum. Her 
hands, unsteady now as his own, closed 
over it, as though to guard and shelter it. 

“And in my thought,” he said, "are 
all the sweet memories I have of you . . . 
and all the fragrance of you . . . and in 
the stone there . . . there's a story for 
you to read . . . bigger than any book 
could hold . . ." She still made no answer; 
she was holding her three gifts tightly, and 
staring at him, staring . . . not in the re- 
vulsion he had imagined, not in the con- 


The Man Nobody Knew, by HoLwortHy HALL 


tempt he had feared, but with the wraith of 
a smile trembling on her pale lips. “Only 


one of the photographs is to keep,” he| | 


said thickly. “Only one of the two . . . I’m 
giving you a chance to say which itis... 
which one of the two you want to live. . . 
if you want either v chose men to go on 
loving you 47 1 OF if you want both. . . 
togo... 

ip her eyes there was another miracle; 
her eyes were soft and indieative of a 
great relief rather than of a great shock, 
and as he watched, spellbound, he saw 
that tears were creeping into them, and 
not of sorrow. 

And at that moment his epochal dis- 
covery was made. 

"Carol!" he said, petrified. “Carol!” 

Mute, she shook her head. The pho- 
tograph of Dicky Morgan was in her hand; 
suddenly, with a little choking sob, she 


tore it across and across, finer and finer, 
until only fragmentary scraps remained. 
They fell in her lap, unheeded. 

“Carol!” he whispered. ‘You—knew 
first day,” she said 
brokenly. “Both Dad and I . . . no one 
else, not even Mother . . . we knew your 
eyes. . . and we've trusted you so. . . 
and waited so surely . . . we knew it would 
all come out right—somehow.” She 
brushed away the foremost of the van- 
guard of tears. “And . . . it does make 
the day . . . brighter . . . Henry.” 

She had called him “Henry,” and even 
in his tumult of confusion he throbbed to 
the significance of it. 

“You knew!" he breathed. “And you 
trusted me like that . . . when I was lying 
toyou...and...” 

dhe was laughing and crying at the 
same time; his hungry arms went out to 
her and found her. Words came spon- 
taneously to him and he said them as 
they came. The ring was on her finger, 
and she had kissed it there. Between 
them, intangibly, a sacred understanding as 
imperishable as bronze had arisen; they 
both knew, without the necessity of pro- 
longed speech, what his future was to be. 
They both knew in what capacity he was 
to face the world; they both knew the 
fullness of her pardon and the fullness of 
his regret. These things were mutually un- 
derstood; the past was undistinguishably 
merged with the present; their pledges 
were upon their lips. The world was at 
their feet . . . the world, which had re- 
spected and honored and admired him. 

He tried to tell her the sum of his de- 
ceits; her lips prevented him. 

“Never!” she murmured. “Never! 
You made me choose—I want it this way.” 

Dazed, triumphant, he was compre- 
hending at last the supreme love and su- 
pene aith of the two who had waited for 

is regeneration. And now, the reputation 
that was already his the loftier 
ii Pap ee that he should consecrate him- 
se 


f to build... 
EHIND then, a firm footfall. Hilliard 


wason his feet, his arm protecting Carol. 

or Durant was smiling on them from 

the doorway . . . grave, sympathetic, 

Paternal. He, too, became a partner to 

the understanding; an interchange of 

lances was sufficient. He came in swiftly, 

is hands outstretched. 

What!” he said benignly. “Have you 

Proved it already—my son?” 
[THE END] 
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Are You of This Sort? 


The Editor once said of American Magazine readers — 
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bilities to meet. They want to meet them fully 
and wisely . . .:" 


I believe the Editor is recognizing us just about 
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tions for making more, and saving more, and getting ahead. Tell me more 
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. What Pleases "The 
| Man Higher Up" 


(Continued from page 19) 


and yet I think its value is the least ap- 
preciated by employees as a whole. If one 
could get a statement of the losses in any 
office due to mistakes it would be a start- 
ling document. 

Pericles in taking orders, careless- 
ness in paring them on, mistakes in fig- 
ures and in transcribing reports, slipshod 
filing, guessing at facts which should be 
definite and proved—there are a hundred 
daily chances to throw a mistake into the 
wheels of a business, thereby causing fric- 
tion, loss of time, and loss of money. 

Inaccuracy is one of the greatest sources 
of irritation to the man above you. And, 
on the other hand, scrupulous exactness 
is a thing he never fails to notice. Itis the 
question of reliability again. To have a 
man, or boy, on whom you can absolutely 
depend is a comfórt that is all too rare. 
To be such a man, or such a boy, is to be 
certain of attracting the notice of your 
chief. 

I remember the case of a telegraph op- 
erator in my office years ago. That man 
never made a mistake. His messages were 
invariably correctly taken, never a word 
wrong. It was on the old Panhandle road 
and Í was organizing the fuel department. 
He had to take dozens of messages about 
shipments, and he never got even one 
figure wrong. : 

I was bound to notice a man like that, 
and I knew very well the value of his 
quality of accuracy. Because of it, I made 
him our fuel agent. Then I gave him the 
position of chief clerk. He made good 
there and I promoted him to be purchas- 
ing agent. At every point, his advance 
came because I knew T could depend ab- 
solutely on his exactness. 

I cannot overstate the importance of 
this quality, and I believe other business 
men will agree with me. It can be shown 
in any rank, from office boy to the execu- 
tive himself. The boy who is always put- 
ting letters and papers into the wrong 
basket, taking them to the wrong depart- 
ment, mixing the cards of callers, mislay- 
ing things, getting the wrong telephone 
number, twisting the messages he re 
ceives or carries—such a boy, I freely ad- 
mit, is certain of "attracting the notice” 
of his employer! But it is likely to be a 
week's notice to quit. 1 

When you have anything to do, do it 
right! If you have facts to get, get them 
straight! If you have orders to execute, 
carry them out to the letter! You will be 
giving yourself the most valuable training 
in the world. And it is pretty certain that 
you will find out the truth of the theory 
that if a man is faithful in little things he 
will become master over great things. 


"THE quality of cheerfulness may seem 
a trivial thing, but I do not think it is. 
A man who is always complaining, always 
has «ome hard-luck story to pour into his 
employer's ears, is not popular with that 
employer. This may sound hard-hearted, 
| but it isn’t. The man who tries to get his 
| salary raised because he has six children 
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What Pleases “The Man Higher Up," by SamuEL M. FELTON 


and finds it hard to take care of them is 
tackling his problem the wrong way. 

Men are paid not according to their 
necessities or their wishes but according 
to their contribution to a business. If a 
man’s salary should be automatically in- 
creased with the increase in his family, it 
might be a good thing in the prevention of 
race suicide, but it would be irrelevant, to 
say the least, to the business itself. 

The employee who is always figuring on 
some outside reason why he should have a 
salary raise is wrong. If he will put into 
his work all the thought and anxiety he is 
devoting to wishing for that increase, the 
chances are that his work will improve so 
much that the raise will come. The man 
who is always lamenting about his need of 
a raise is the one who cannot get it any 
other way. I think a decent employer 
likes to increase a man's pay. However, 
he knows there is just one legitimate rea- 
son for doing so, and that is for the man to 
deserve it. If the employer is wheedled or 
nagged into doing so, it is only human that 
he should feel an inner resentment toward 
the man who has literally got something 
for nothing out of him. 

As a matter of fact, everybody, even an 
executive, likes to work in an atmosphere 
of cheerfulness and content. Very Fikely 
he has troubles of his own. If you make 
bad luck, instead of good work, the plea 
for a raise, an employer knows you are 
not playing the game squarely, and he 
resents 1t. 


I IS with these qualities which I have 
named that the road to-success is paved. 
But along that road there are sure to be 
openings into bigger fields. Once in a 
while, to every man and boy, there comes 
some Big Opportunity. He may not know 
at the time how big it is. But if he takes 
every chance that offers itself, he will find 
later that some of them were great factors 
in his advance. 

Years ago, when I was general superin- 
tendent of the old Panhandle road at 
Pittsburgh, I was called one night about 
two o'clock and told that a big double- 
track bridge just outside of town had been 
burned. By six o'clock that morning a 
mill near by was already at work sawing 
timbers to replace the structure. I tele- 
graphed the news of the trouble to the gen- 
eral manager, then at Columbus, and he 
received the message when he reached his 
ofice. He wired that he was sending the 
chief engineer down to help me, and the 
man arnved in Pittsburgh about seven 
that evening. Inside of an hour he had 
wired back to the general manager that he 
was returning by the first train, as there 
was nothing he could do to improve the 
work. I was only a youngster, in my earl 
twenties, and it did not occur to me that 
was doing any great thing, but I found 
later that it had made a deep impression 
on my superiors. 

In 1877, during the strike riots in Pitts- 
burgh, we had a lot of cars filled with val- 
uable merchandise in our freight yards. 

he mobs were burning and destroyin 
everything of that sort, so we rested 
some locomotives and hauled these cars 
nto a double-track tunnel, and filled an- 
other tunnel with locomotives. Then I 
collected some of my friends, members of 
the club to which I belonged and business 
men whom I knew, got hold of some rifles 
and revolvers for them, and organized 
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How to Increase Your Will Power 


In One Hour 


Author of This Article Tells How He Quickly 
Acquired a Dominating Will Power That Earns 
Him Between $50,000 and $70,000 a Year 


UR years ago a man offered me a wonderful bargain. 

He was hard up for money and wanted to scll me 

some shares in a young, growing company for $1,000. 

Based on the earnings of the company the stock offered 

me was easily worth $5,000—in fact the man who finally 

bought the shares sold them again in five months at a 
profit of $4,300, 

The reason I didn't buy the shares was that I could no 
more raise a thousand dollars than I could hop, skip, and 
jump across the Atlantic Ocean. A thousand dollars! 
And my income only twenty-five a week. 

The second chapter in my life began a few months later, 
when another opportunity came to me. It required an 
investment of 820,000 during the first year. I raised the 
money easily, paid back every penny I borrowed, and had 
$30,000 left at the end of the first year! To date, in less 
than four years, my business has paid me a clear profit of 
over $200,000 and is now earning between 850,000 and 
$70,000 a year. Yet for twelre years before, the company had 
been losing money every year! 

The natural question for my reader to ask is, “How 
could you borrow $20,000 to invest in a business which 
had previously been a failure, after being unable to bor- 
row $1,000 for an investment that seemed secure?” It is 
a fair question. And the answer can be given in two little 
words—WILL POWER. | 

When the first proposition came to me I passed it by 
simply because I didn't have the money and couldn't bor- 
row it. I went from one friend to the next and all turned 
me down. Several even refused to talk business with me 
at all. They all liked me personally, and they asked about 
the kiddies, but when it came to money matters I hadn't a 
chance. I wasscared stiff every time I talked to one of them. 
I pleaded with them, almost begged them, But everybody 
had their “money all tied up in other investments.” It 
was an old excuse, but I accepted it meekly. 1 called it 
hard luck. But I know today that it was nothing in the 
world except my lack of Will Power, or rather my weak 
Will Power, which kept me from getting what I wanted. 

When I heard that the man sold those shares nt a profit 
of 85,300, it seemed that my sorrow could not be greater. 
That profit was just about what my salary amounted to 
for four ycars! But, instead of grieving over my “hard 
luck," I decided to find out why I was so casily beaten in 
everything I tried to accomplish. It must be that there 
was something vital, that made the difference between 
success and fadure: It wasn't lack of education, for many 
illiterate men become wealthy. What was this vital 
spark? What was this one thing which successful men 
had and which I did not have? 

I began to read about psychology and mental power. 
But everything I read was too general. There was noth- 
ing definite—nothing that told me ichat to do. 

After several months of discouraging effort, I finally 
encountered a book called "Power of Will" by Prof. 
Frank Channing Huddock. The very title came to me as 
a shock. When I opened the book I was amazed. I real- 
ized that will power was the vital spark —the one thing 


bas been the result of 
my training in will 
power. 

l am convinced that 
every man has within 
himself every essential 
quality of success ex- 
cept a strong will. Any 
man who doubts that 
statement need only 
analyze the successful 
men he knows, and he 
will find himself their 
equal, or their superior, 
in every way except in 
will power. Without a 
strong will, education 
counts for little, money 
counts for nothing, op- 
portunities are useless. 

earnestly recom- 
mend Prof. Haddock's 
reat work, “Power of 

ill,” to those who feel 
that success is just out 
of reach—to those who 
lack that something 
which they cannot de- 
fine, yet which holds 
them down to the grind 
of a small salary. 

Never before have 
business men and wom- 
en needed this help so 
badly as in these tryin 
times. Hundreds ol 
real and imaginary ob- 
stacles confront us ev- 
ery day, and only those 


What Readers 
Say 


“The first thing I happened up- 
on when I opened this book was 
‘Some discascs of the Imagina- 
tion’ and I tell you that chapter 
alone is worth ten times the price 
of the book. F wish such a vol- 
ume had come into my poescesion 
25 years ago. — Thos. O'Connor, 
27o Preeita Ave., San Francisco, 
at. 


“One of the greateat books ever 
written.”"—Emil H. Bensch, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada. 


“If you had all the Correspond- 
ence courses on the market and 
if you studied them for ten years 
you could not succeed in master- 
ing the system discovered and 
laid bare by this twentieth cen- 
tury genius. "— Wm. W. Long. 
Cleburne Springs, Ark. 


“The book backs up every state- 
ment and claim made in your 
advertising." — I. Muntean, 4310 
Broadway, Galreaton, Teras. 


“From what I have alrcady scen 
I believe I can get $3,000 to 
$30,000 worth of good out of it." 
—C. D. Van Vechten, Gen. Agent 
Northwestern Life Insurance Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


“I shall not call this a 'book'— 
but a ‘universal key to the latent 
talents of the human mind.’ "— 
P. E. Passon, Public Accountant, 
Hanover Bank Building, New 
York City. 


Partial List of 
Contents 


The Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which it de- 
pends. 

How todevelop analytical power. 

How to think "all around” any 
subject. 

How to throw the mind into de- 
liberate, controlled, produc- 
tive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect 
Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power of 
Consecutive Thinking, Rea- 
soning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of Cro- 
ative Writing. 

How to guard against errors in 
Thought. 

How to drive from the mind all 
unwelcome thoughta. 

How to follow any line of thought 
withkeen, concentrated Power. 

How todevclop Reasoning Power. 

How to handle the mind in Cre- 
ative Thinking. 

The Secret of Building Mind 
Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Master of 
Body. 

What creates Human Power. 

The Six Principles of Will Train- 


ing. 
Definite Methods for developing 


Will. 

The NINETY-NINE METH- 
ODS for using Will Power in 
the Conduct of Life. 

Beven Principles of drill in Men- 
tal, Physical, Personal power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for ap- 


plied Power of 
Memory, Imagination, 
Analysis, Control. 

How to develop a strong, keen 
garr. 

How to concentrate the aye upon 
what is before you - object, 
person, printed page, work. 


These are only a few of the many 
subjects treated, 


Perception, 
Self 


that I lacked. And bere 
in this book were the 
very rules, lessons and 
exercises through which 
anyone could increase 
their will power. Eager- 
ly I read page after 
page; including such 
articles as, The Law of 
Great Thinking; How 
to Develop Analytical 
Power; How to Concen- 
trate Perfectly; How to 
Guard Against Errors 
in Thought; How to 
Develop Fearlessness; 
How to Acquire a Dom- 
inating Personality. 

An hour after I 
opened the book I felt 
like a new person. My 
sluggish will power was 
beginning to awaken. 
There was a new light 
in my eye, a new spring 
in my step, a new de- 
termination in my soul. 
I began to see, in my 
past, the many mis- 
takes ] had made, and 
I knew I would never 
make them again. 

I practiced some of 
the simple exercises. 
They were more fasci- 
Nating than any game 
of cards or any sport. 

Then came an oppor- 
tunity to acquire the 
business which had lost 
money for twelve vears, 
and which F turned into 
a 550,000 a year money 
maker. Instead of 
cringing before the mon- 
eyed people, I won them 
over by my sheer force 
of will. I would not be 
denied. And my every 
act and word since then 


who are masters of themselves and who hold their 
heads up will succeed. “Power of Will," as never before, 
is an absolute necessity—an investment in self-culture 
which no one can afford to deny himself. 

I am authorized to say that any reader who cares to ex- 
amine " Power of Will" for five days may do so without 
sending any money in advance. If after one hour you do 
not feel that your will power has increased, and if after a 
week's reading you do not fecl that this great book supplies 
that one faculty you nced most to win success, return it 
and vou will owe nothing. Otherwise send only $3, the 
small sum asked. y 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will power 
being the fountainhead of wealth, position and everything 
we are striving for, but the great mass of intelligent men 
and women will at least investigate for themselves by 
sending for the book at the publisher's risk. I am sure 
that any book that has done for me—and for thousands of 
otlers--what ‘Power of Will" has done is well worth 
investigating. It is interesting to note that among tbe 
250,000 owners of “Power of Will" are such prominent 
men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, 
Ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie, of 
Nebraska; Assistant. Postmaster-General Britt; General 
Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, and 
thousands of others. In fact, today “Power of Will" is 
just as important, and as necessary to & man's or woman's 
equipment for success, as a dictionary. To try to succeed 
without Power of. Will is like trying to do business with- 
out a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest immediate 
action in this matter before you. It is not even necessar; 
to write a letter. Use the form below, if you prefer, ad. 
dressing it to the Pelton Publishing Company, 16-S Wil- 
cox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will come by 
return mail. You hold in your hand, this very minute, the 
beginning of a new cra in your life. Over a million dollars 
has been paid for “ Power of Will" by people who sent for 
it on free examination. Can you, in justice to yourself, 
hesitate about sending in the coupon? Can you doubt, 
blindly, when you can see, without a penny deposit, this 
wonder book that will increase your ‘all power in one hour? 

The cost of paper, printing and binding have almost 
doubled during the past three years, in spite of which 
“Power of Will" has not been increased in price. The 
publisher feels that so great a work should be kept as low 
priced as possible, but in view of the enormous increase 
in the cost of every manufacturing item, the present edi- 
tion will be the last sold at the present price. The next 
edition will cost more. I urge you to send in the coupon 
now. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
16-S Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 


ptem mmm 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
I 16-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of "Power of Will” at 


l our risk. 
I agree to remit $3. 


. or remuil the book in 5 days. 
| Name Giat e 


I Address ee reet 
[| 
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The American Magazine 


Do You Love Your Job—Or Hate It? 


Some folks do one, and some the other. Some 
both love and hate the same job—love it for the 
money and hate it for the work. Or love it for 
the work and don't care so much for the money. 


The society editor of a small-town paper tells 
in the October Woman’s Home Companion why 
she loves her job and sticks to it instead of taking 
the place offered her on the daily in the city. She 
doesn't stick because of the money, that's certain. 
Nor because she likes the nagging of women who 
think she -doesn’t pay enough attention to their 


parties. - 


Like everything in the Companion, you'll find 
her story interesting. You will be taken into the 
hearts of delightful people. They will tell you 


things about themselves you have often wanted to 
know. : 


You'll like the Companion’s fashions too. They 
are authoritative. They show exactly what smart 
women will wear this winter. And then there is 
the picture section, and the various home-help 
departments that make the Companion as useful 
to a housewife as a technical magazine is to a big 
business man. 


When the Editor learned that this notice was 
being written she said," Tell The American Maga- 
zine folks that I sometimes think the main difference 
between the Woman’s Home Companion and The 
American Magazine is that The American Mag- 
azine is made for fathers, sons, wives and daughters, 
and the Companion is made for wives, daughters, 
fathers and sons. They will understand.” 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Published by The Crowell Publishing Company 
Also Publishers of The American Magazine and Farm and Fireside 


them into a guard to protect the tunnel. 
We saved the cars. 

I didn't think then, “Now, here's my 
chance to distinguish. myself!" I simply 
saw an opportunity to accomplish some- 
thing which seemed necessary and I did 
the best I could. But, as in the case of the 
bridge matter, I found later that the fact 
of my acting promptly and energetically 
had impressed the men above me. So] 
know from experience that big oppor- 
tunities come without warning and that it 
pays to take every one that presents itself. 


ONE important thing in choosing a man 
for promotion is his ability to handle 
other men. Not simply those immediately 
under him, but outsiders as well. The old 
days of.“‘the public be damned" policy 
have gone. This is the era of “the public 
be pleased;” not only in railroads, but in 
all lines of business. And the man who 
considers the public, who has tact, and a 
human quality which makes him under- 
stand people and be liked by them, is the 
one who is valuable. 

I don't mean merely the good mixer, 
the one who is just “‘hail fellow well met" 
with everybody. If it goes no deeper than 
that he might as well be a sort of super- 
office-boy, a “glad hand” attendant to 
beam on callers. But he must be able to 


‘| shape policies and to introduce methods 


which will carry a conviction of soundness 
and fairness, within the organization as 
well as without. 

In my own experience, the men capable 
of handling their employees are the ones 
who have had education, but also have 
worked side by side with the men they are 
later to direct. Some of them have re 
ceived their education as boys in schools 
and colleges, but when they entered their 
chosen business they began at the bottom. 
Very many times they put on overalls, car- 
ried their lunch pails, and were “a hand" 
among other "hands." When they rose 
to a position where they had to deal with 
bodies of workmen, they understood condi- 
tions and problems as no one else could. 

But there are other men now in posi- 
tions of great authority who did not gain 
their education as boys. They began 
poor; instead of going to school they went 
to work. But the really successful ones 
among them did get their education! 
They studied as they went along. They 
fitted themselves for the higher reaches of 
business. It is a curious thing that an un- 
educated workman generally makes 3 
poorer boss than an educated one. He 
may have been a keen, active, good work- 
er. But when he is placed over his former 
associates he becomes either a domineer- 
ing tyrant or so easy a boss that he is in- 
efficient. To handle employees success- 
fully a man must be a gentleman. In the 
sense that I mean it, no one is “a gentle- 
man” by birth. It is a matter of charac- 
ter. Some men do maintain themselves in 
| eris of authority without it, of course. 

ut they are always having trouble with 
their subordinates. 

What career to choose in business, 
how to enter it, and what to do when 
there, are questions which concern hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men. Con- 
ditions affecting this choice have been 
changed in recent years. When I was 2 
boy, the steam railroads offered a big 
field. New systems were being built, 
small ones were being consolidated; there 
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The American Magazine 


FROM A LITHOGRAPH, DRAWN ON THE STONE BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


This 1s Kultur 


T 


of the two civilizations towards women and children. 


Kultur in Belgium, and other devastated coun- 
tries, is a tale so terrible that never yet has one 
dared more than whisper fragments of it. Yet 
the wrongs of Belgium, as a State outraged, pale 
beside the wrongs inflicted in savage, bestial re- 
venge upon its defenceless women and children. 


Such a civilization is not fit to live. And God 
willing, it shall be mended or ended. To this 
task America summons every loyal heart and 
hand. It is a Crusade, not merely to re-win the 
tomb of Christ, but to bring back to earth the 
rule of right, the peace, good will to men and 
gentleness He taught. 


BUY U. S. GOV'T BONDS FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U. S. A. 


To carry on this crusade of modern righteous- 
ness means not merely that our young men shall 
cross the seas to fight the Hun, It means that 
we at home shall uphold them. It means that 
we shall back them with all things spiritual and 
material. It means that we shall lend, not merely 
from our plenty, but that we shall save and serve. 
It means that we shall give up many things that 
are dear to us; sacrifice, that our Crusaders may 
save us and our children from the horrors that 
have come to the little ones of Belgium and of 
France. 


United States Gov't Comm. on Public Information 
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HERE is no sharper contrast between German Kultur and the civili- 
zation that our forefathers died for, than the difference in the attitude 


The American Magazine 


To One Woman in a Million 


OU will recall, about the same time that our men began to 

Y take up arms, you saw gour particular magazine step to the 

front, as it were, and assume a great obligation. Its Editor 

quietly settled down in Washington to direct its editing from there, 

and—you watched it loom up head and shoulders above all other 
factors having to do with America’s woman power. 


Since then you have probably been active in its flourishing 
“Soldiers All” Department; you know of its remarkable achievements. 
Your daily table probably bears evidence that this magazine is work- 
ing hand m hand with the National Food Administration. 

You are probably one of the hundreds of thousands who with this magazine's 


help are successfully combining style and economy in clothes. Perhaps you were 
one of the thousands who contributed to its ever-growing “Treasure and Trinket 


"Fund." Yours may be one of the tens of thousands of letters received by the 


Editor that bear evidence of the wonderful work being accomplished by its war- 
time “Better Babies” campaign. 


You are sharing the warm, human, intimate impressions of Margaret Deland, 
who went to France for this particular magazine. You were one of the American 
women to greet Anna Steese Richardson when she returned to this magazine from 
The Front a few weeks ago—fairly bubbling over with news and enthusiasm. 


It is quite likely that the plans of your various local War Relief Organizations 


originated on this magazine’s pages. 


And, you are just one of the million women who read and use the Woman’s Home 
Companion every month of the year. 


(To be more nearly exact, there are now a great many more than a million of you.) 


All this splendid win-the-war work, and more, the Companion has done— 
without the slightest sacrifice in the quality or quantity of its entertainment or 
other regular features. 


_ It is not for this reason that the Woman’s Home CoMPANION must increase 
its subscription price to $2.00 a year. It is made necessary by the increasing costs 
of manufacture. 


As the October issue goes to press, newsstand indications are that the Cow- 
PANION is selling as well at 20c a copy as it did at 15c. Women regard their 
COMPANION not as an expense—but as a saver of expense. 


But, knowing that the family income must be used with the utmost care, you 
who are “one in more-than-a-million” are urged to renew your present CoMPANION 
subscription before October 1st—at the present low rate of $1.50 a year, or $2.50 
for two years—saving you $1.50. 


And until October 1st new subscriptions also will be accepted at these low rates. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
The Crowell Publishing Company New York City 
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What Pleases “The Man Higher Up," by SAMUEL M. FELTON 


was a vast amount of construction and 

organization going on. 

hings are different now. The whole 
business: of steam railroading is now a 
vast, well-organized machine. If a young 
man decides to follow railroading he may 
rise to a good position, as good men are 
scarce and the demand for technical ex- 
perts is increasing. But there are other 
fields. The public utilities and the many 
developments of electric power, for exam- 
ple, have come into prominence since my 
start in life. 

A man with initiative wants a place 
where he can build up an organization, 
where he can develop and extend a busi- 
ness and have a share in the rewards of 
that business. That is not so easy in 
steam railroads to-day. 

But there are still great opportunities 
for the engineer: electric roads, large en- 
terprises in construction, subways, water- 
power plants, bridge building, installa- 
tion of electric power plants, and so on. 
If a boy decides on any of these things he 


should get the best possible technical edu- | 


cation and spend his vacations in gaining 
practical experience. 

If it is a line of work in which there are 
big and sound companies I think he should 
go with one of these, instead of with some 
small concern. Suppose he does choose 
ralroading. His best chance is with one 
ofthe great systems. Promotion might be 
more rapid in a small one, but he never 
knows when the organization is going to 
go down in some crisis. Then he will be 
ade looking for some other craft to 

ard. 


BIG organization is generally a stable 

one, and it promotes the men within! It 
doesn't, as a rule, go outside for them. So 
that, in the long run, the man who has 
proved efficient within the organization 
is certain to rise. It would not really 
amount to much that you should become 
captain of a vessel if that vessel was 
leaky and went to the bottom. Pick out 
a sound ship—and stick by it. 

Perhaps the big opportunities to-day 
are more frequent in manufacturing and 
commercial business. And here, too, I 
think it is a safe policy to attach yourself 
to the big organization; to start in a great 
bank rather than in a little one; to get a 
job in a big plant instead of in some one- 
horse affair—unless, of course, you are 
convinced that the small business is on 
the way to a brilliant future. 

But, no matter what career a boy 
Chooses, or no matter in what organiza- 
tion a man may be, I believe that he will 
succeed if he has a definite purpose, if he is 
a hard and cheerful worker, if he is straight- 
forward and does not try to camouflage 
his mistakes or his inexperience, and if he 
can be depended on for absolute accuracy 
in his work. 
higher up, that is the best formula I can 
give you. 


T. COLEMAN DU PONT is one of the 
most extraordinary men in this coun- 
try to-day. Next month, B. C. Forbes 
will tell the story of General du 
Pont's career, and will also record a 
remarkable interview with this man 
Who is a genius in business and whose 
ideas and personality are so unusual. 
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THE WINGS OF MORNING 


OISE and power are the wings of morning 
P and they speed you to success. They come 
of sound slumber on the Sealy Sanitary Tuftless 
Mattress. l 


You awake with the “all’s well with me" feeling 
when the Sealy has pillowed' your body thru the 
night. . 

The Sealy is amazingly resilient and buoyant be- 
cause it is air-woven (the Sealy invention) from 
long-fibre cotton. It is sanitary because tuftless 
and this superb quality of cotton is the cleanest 
of nature’s products. Ask your physician. 


This miracle of smoothness and responsiveness 
never needs re-making. This salient Sealy feat- 


- ure adds to its value as an investment. 


On request, a booklet regarding the Sealy Mat- 
tress as a health aid, some charming covering 
samples and the names of Sealy dealers in your 
vicinity will be sent you. 


SLD 


MATTRESS 
COMPANY 


SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 


If you want to please the man. 


s*\4 This FREE Book... 12 | 


B highly paid executive Job as Auditor, Cost 

Accountant, C. P. A., or Comptroller 
Low tuition. Easy terms. Free book tells 
how. Write at once 


International Accountants Society 


leading universities. 
Easy paymen 8. 


let free t 
RTINA ACADEMY 


clean aac kee 
Tooth Brush pro-phY 


An LANGUAGES ev LISTENING 


ON YOUP OWN PHONOGRAPH 


D at home by the Cortina Phone 
Method equipment. Free trial 
in your home. Endorsed by 


Suite 2021, 12 East 46th St., New York 
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"Every hour I spenton my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family's happiness—I owe it all 


to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when youcan easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Putit up to us to 
proveit. Mark and mail this coupon now! 


— — — — TEAR OUT HERE em m m m ‚a 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 74651, SCRANTON, MIS MON 
h 5 
Een. Det fen Boore which Tins 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrie Lighting and itys. ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 


Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin: 

Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer and Typist 


Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIG MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
CHITECT 
Contractor and Bullder 
Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 


Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 

PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 

Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 

Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE Freneh 

CHEMIST Poultry Raising Italian 
Name 


Present 
Occupation. 


Street 
and No. 


City State 


Making Manly Boys 


and keeping them manly, vigorous and morally 
courageous—that's the life work of the editors 
of The American Boy, the azine that is a 
powerful influence for positive "] 
AMERICAN Boy 
“The Bi, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World." 

Know why it is weleomed every month 
by 500,000 of America's brightest boys. 
Parents, educators, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries and public librarians heartily 
endorse it. Your boy needs It! 

THE SPRAGUE PUB. co. 
h American Bldg., Detroit, 


$1.50 a year—15c a copy 
à on qows-stands er í <> 
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The Greatest “Y” Man 


(Continued from page ro) 


yas and most of them were written on 
ullmans in the intervals between speeches. 

That he has a highly original mind, 
neither he nor any of his friends would 
claim. His speeches contain few flashes 
that strike the reader as new. His strength 
consists in taking old truths and animat- 
ing them with the power of a big, vibrant 
personality. Also, he is a great “picker of 
other men's brains." A few weeks ago he 
was to deliver an exceedingly important 
address. A great deal depended upon the 
effect which it was to produce, and I ex- 
pected that he would make very careful 
preparation, perhaps take a day off and 
work on it at home. Instead of that, he 
called a conference of his chief associates 
on the evening before the address and 


asked them what line of argument, in their ` 


opinion, he ought to take. For two hours 
he sat and listened, making notes in his 
careful, methodical fashion. His speech 
the next day was his own—there was no 
mistaking the Mott trademark. But it 
embodied all the best thought of the 
strongest men in his organization. I 
thought as I listened to it: “ Here, indeed, 
is a secret of success: that a man should 
keep his own mind fresh and growing by 
building into it constantly the brains of 
the men about him." 

There is in the Bible a seemingly absurd 
verse to the effect that if any man is con- 


stantly thinking about saving his life, he's 
sure to lose it; and that the man who de- 
liberately loses his life will find it. 

The average man sets no goal for his life. 
From day to day he lives, asking of each 
new circumstance, How can I turn this 
to my advantage?" And he guesses wrong 
almost as often as he guesses right. The 
trail he leaves is ragged, turning aside 
wherever it comes in contact with a petty 
distinction, or a bit of money, or a wo- 
man’s smile. But in each generation area 
few men who catch a vision so big and 
steadfast that in the pursuit of it they lose 
all thought of their own interest or ad- 
vantage. The furrow they plow is straight 
and purposeful, because their eyes are 
fastened on the goal. The thing they have 
to do engulfs them so completely that they 
forget to think about themselves. And, 
forgetting themselves, they carve out ca- 
reers which the world refuses to forget. 

The rewards which such a man deter- 
mines to forego come to him as a by-prod- 
uct of his service. Seeking first the King- 
dom of Heaven, he finds, to his own 
astonishment, that all these other things 
—position, reputation, and the friendship 
of the great—are added to him. 

The complete abandonment of self-in- 
terest to the service of a vision—this is the 
secret of real greatness. It is the secret of 


John R. Mott. 


The Insignificant “Dub” 


(Continued from page 31) 


Rubby’s playing closely. I expected he 
had improved a lot as a ball player, but 
he hadn't; he was just the same sort of a 
second baseman he was the first time he 
was in the big league—good, but not spec- 
tacular. , 

Old Joe’s busted leg mended, and he was 
sitting on the bench fretting his heart out 
wanting to get back into action; but 
Rubby still was playing the base, and 
Slough didn’t make a move to change the 
infield. We were having a hard time 
holding the lead and we needed Joe’s 
hitting and base running, so we couldn’t 
understand why Rubby had the job until 
one morning I dropped in at the office to 
look over the mail, and the president of 
the club began reciting the forty thousand 
maledictions. He cussed me proper for 
finding Rubby, and he cussed Rubby for 
ever being found, and for wishing himself 
onto the club. 

“If you don’t like his playing, why 
don’t you bench him?” I asked. 

* Bench him?” squealed the president, 
getting mad. “Bench him? Not a 
chance, or he'd have been benched weeks 


ago! The fans would tear the stands 
down if Slough benched Rubby." 

He groaned and pulled his hair. 

“Why, not lay him off and tell the 
reporters he got hurt?” I asked. 

“I can't afford it," he said sadly. 
“Why, that fellow is the most popular 
man on this ball club. Half the fans 
that come to the games come to yell 
‘Dub’ at him and beat their fool drums— 
and they pay seventy-five cents each to 

o it. 

I went away from there with some ne* 
ideas filtering through the bone into mj 
head, and with my hat off to Rubby. That 
night, up in the room, he was playing that 
infernal tin fife of his, and I asked: 

“Say, Dub, where did you play ball 
the season after you left Peoria?” 

“T only played on an amateur team 
at home," he said. “I couldn't spart 
the time from the business I was learning. 

“What business was you learning! 

He grinned all over his face, lau hed 
and began playing, "Rubby-de-dub on 
his fife. After a minute he took the fife 


from his lips. “Advertising,” he said. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN not only makes millions of human beings laugh, x 
he also knows how he does it. Read his own story next month and you V 
understand some of the reasons why he receives over a million dollars 2 Ye" 
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And this is what I told his Mother: 


“WHEN you and I went through these French 
towns on our honeymoon, we little thought 
that a boy of ours would go back there some day 
to fight for Liberty. 
*But he's gone, and with as much eagerness as 
you and I went to France twenty years ago. 


“Think how we've planned to send him there 
some day to make himself a scholar, and now he's 
gone there to make himself a man. 


“Dear, there's nothing you and I won't do for 
him and he knows it. He knows that we will put 
what money we've got intothisthing. Notice that 
he never asks if we buy Liberty Bonds. He knows 
it without asking. When the big guns roll up to 
the front, and she ammunition wagons, and the 
soup kitchens, and—and—the ambulances, dear, 
our boy knows that our money helps make his job 
possible and bearable and that we’ll back him up 


with every cent we’ve got, if necessary.” A MILD CIGAR 
That's what I told her, John, and all she said was: 
“Why, of course’”—God bless her! Q 


FOURTH x LIBERTY x LOAN 


An obligation, yes, but a wonderful privilege. 


GENERAL CIGAR CO. INC. 119 WEST 40™ STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The CONKLIN is the Pioneer 


Self-Filling Pen with .2O Year 
of Leadership back of it,and 


Comfort in both Filling and 
Writing, it has Never been Equal- 
ed-no, not even Approached 


aj for Time-tried Dependabili i 
po and downrigni UM IRL, 


Rióht 


is the chief reason for the 
pnm the “Crescent-Filler” is the 


HE CONKLIN has a self- 
filling device that is wholly 
Ee different and distinctive—that 
is utterly unique in construc- 
tion and posi- 
E. tive in action. 


Its operation 
is instant and 
unfailing—and 
it is so simple 


Self- 


© Fountain Pen 
Non-Leakable 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


S 


Here 


CONKLIN'S superiority— 
heart and soul of the pen 


Y 


(has only two parts) that it 
can't get out of order. More- 
over, it prevents the pen from 
rolling off the desk. 


Sold by lead- 


e 
, ing stationers, 
jewelers, druggists 
Filling and department 


stores, at $2.50, 
$3, $4, $5 and up. 


year for automobile accidents 


EPTEMBER and October are the worst 
months of the year for automobile ac- 


cidents. Here is the reason. All summer 


long you have been running yourcar. Nat- 
urally the brakes are worn. Then there 
comes an emergency when you must stop 
quickly—but you find you can't. 

That is what is happening to so many 
motorists this month. That is what may 
happen to you. 


Have your dealer inspect 
your brakes today 


| If they need relining 
f have him put on Ther- 
moid Hydraulic Com- 


= 


| 
HY 


pressed Brake Lining. Thermoid gives 
greatest security for three reasons. 


1st—Contains over 40% more material and 60% 
more labor than ordinary woven brake lining. 
2nd—It is Grapnalized, a special exclusive proc- 
ess which enables Thermoid to resist moisture, 
oil and gasoline. 

3rd—Thermoid is Hydraulic Compressed. It 
wears down slowly and can be used until card- 
board thin. 


Support the Brake Inspection Movement and 
have your brakes inspected today. Our Guaran- 
tee: Thermoid will make good—or WE WILL. 


ermoid Rubber Compan 


Factory and Main Offices: Trenton, N. J. 


verm 
DRAULIC COMPRESSE 


100% ‘BRAKE. LINING 


Will your car do this? Makers of “Thermoid Crolide Compound Casings” and “Thermoid Garden Hose" 


Leopard-skin Coat 


(Continued from page 13) 


Mitchell and Eva. The company was plan- 
ning to give me the bigger part of the town, 
with a new switchboard in another build- 
ing, and to cut the other lines back into the 
city board. Putting in a new exchange is 
no plum pudding, believe me! You have 
to keep all the wires working in the old 
board at the same time that the new 
board is being wired. Then, when every- 
thing is ready and the new board tests 
clear, the head engineer, or whoever is 
bossing the job, just pulls the plugs in 
the multiple on the new board, ihe Put 
ers are pulled at the same time in the old 
board, and that swings the calls into the 
new exchange. 

It is always exciting. There seems to 
be a stirred-up feeling underneath as you 
wait to hear the signal “to cut." There's 
a hush at the last minute, everyone is up 
on tiptoe; it's almost as though something 
were being born out of nothing. Maybe 
it sounds silly, but that's the way it al- 
ways makes me feel. After the cut, every 
operator on the new board is watching 
to pick up the first light that comes in, 
just to see what it is. It’s usually some 
foolish thing; one woman calling another 
woman to tell her a bit of gossip or some 
kid calling another kid to make a date, 
nothing really important. 

I'd been so busy running back and 
forth between the old office and the new 
that, as I say, I'd "most forgot about Eva 
and Peter and Mitchell except, now and 
then, I'd look over at Mitchell and watch 
her operate—she had such nice, white, 
capable hands—and think what a queer 
thing life was, anyway. It was just like 
a switchboard, life and death, and grief 
and happiness, all mixed up together, 
like the pattern of the red and white and 
green cords in the panels. 


IT SURE made me sore every time I 
looked at her, to think what a raw deal 
she was getting. She wore her hair high 
on her head, and the light from the win- 
dow used to catch it and make it shine. 
Her skin was like ivory, not a dead white 
but tinged with color, and smooth, and 
she had tantalizing eyes, a sort of hazel 
they were. 

It seemed queer, too, that she should 
be so big and fine, not small and mean, 
like Eva, even though she did come from 
the Alley Road. It almost seemed as if 
her loving that beautiful coat, and want- 
ing it, and. working for it till she got it, 
had somehow made it a part of her, so 
that she had to be big and fine inside, 
herself, to wear it. 

They cut over the board the first week 
in December. I was going to take Sue 
and Mitchell and Eva with me, leaving 
two girls in charge of the old board. 

The building was an old one fixed over; 
things weren't finished yet around there, 
but that wouldn't ‘interfere with us any. 
They had a big fire going in the furnace 
because it had been storming all day, an 
the operating-room was nice and warm. 
Every light was burning, and there was 
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a hum of voices as the men tested in 
back of the board. 

.Sue and Mitchell and Eva put on 
their head sets and I sat down at my desk 
in the center of the room. It was a new 
redwood desk, all trim and cleared. In 
the morning six operators would be sitting 
before the switchboard and there would 
be the sound of numbers and falling 
plugs; but now the board was still dead. 

A few officials stood around, waiting 
for the final minute to come. Six or sev- 
en wiremen, Peter among them, tested 
and called through their breast trans- 
mitters, and the tiny orange lights flashed 
out of the dark board here and there, 
like rushlights in a swamp. There was 
that undercurrent of excitement in the 
air that I always felt at a cut-over. I 
could hear Peter’s voice in back of the 
board somewhere. 

“Do you hear me?... Do you hear 
me?... Wire’s noisy. Have you got in 
the dummy carbons?— Better now. Try 
it again." 

A fussy district traffic chief plugged in 
at a vacant position and called twice. 

“I can't get anyone. It’s gone dead. 
I won't accept it till those call wires are 
O. K., if it takes till morning." 

The men tested again, patiently. From 
the floor below where the wires came in 
to the main frame another wireman 
roared up snappy questions, and as they 
worked, great drops of perspiration rolled 
off their tired white faces. 


I? WAS nearly twelve o'clock. The 
wind was blowing a gale outside and a 
fine sleet was beating against the win- 
dows. The girls sat, waiting, in front of 
the board. 

Then, suddenly, everything came clear. 
The traffic chief, satished, nodded to go 
ahead. The engineers stepped back, and 
Tim Dowd, the Western Electric head 
man, grinned at Peter. 

“Go ahead, old scout," he said. “We’ll 
let you have the honor.” 

Peter went over to the board where 
the wires lay, trussed and tied. He 
leaned forward confidently, his thick 
boyish hair wet on his forehead. 

“Ready cut!” 

We all held our breath. The room was 
so still. I could hear my watch where I 
had laid it on top of my desk. 

With a steady hand he pulled the 
plugs. A faint sigh went through the 
room, The new Exchange was born. 

And the next minute Eva screamed, 
sharp and choking, and raised up in her 
chair! 

She had answered the first call and 
started to put up the connection. She 
held her arm stiff and high, the plug still 
in her hand, but her face was drawn side- 
ways and her eyes were staring. 

im, the little Western Electric man, 
hollered first. 

“My God!” he said, “it’s the juice.” 

At that, Peter sprang forward, but 
Tim caught at him and swung him back 
by the shoulders. 

“Don’t touch her, boy. Get your 
gloves—” 


But Mitchell hadn’t waited. 

With all the young strength in her 
body she threw herself upon Eva, knock- 
ing the plug from her stiff hand, and they 
went down together in a heap. 

All the first-aid lessons that the com- 
pany had tried to drill into us went out 
of my head. My heart beat up into my 
throat and I grew sick. But the men 
hadn’t forgotten, and after a minute I 
got hold oF myself and tried to help. 

We straightened them both out on 
the floor, face down, and somehow it 
was Peter who began to work on Mitchell, 
steady and strong, just like you do for a 
drowning person, and Tim who took Eva. 

I heard the men in back of us talking. 

“The wind blew down that old tree at 
the corner and crossed our wires with the 
high tension. They’ve just cleared it. 
Pretty plucky of the big one, wasn’t it?” 

In a little while a doctor came, but he 
couldn’t do any more for them than we 
were doing, so we just kept on working. 
Peter’s face was as white as chalk; and his 
eyes, when he glanced up at me once, had 
such a look in them that I couldn't bear 
it. I just leaned over and said: 

“She bought that coat herself, Peter! 
She saved her money for three years to get 
it, just because it was beautiful and she 
hadn’t had anything—ever—except hard 
luck and shabbiness. She is as straight as 
i Peter. You ought to have known 
that." 

Just for a moment his hands stopped rub- 
bing hers. Then he said: “I’ve been an 
awful fool!" And he went on working 
harder than ever. After a while, I saw 
that she was coming out of it, so I went 
over to see about Eva. But Peter stayed 
where he was. Seemed as if he'd forgotten 
there was anybody in the world but Mitch- 
ell and I guess maybe he had. Anyway, 
when I went over to tell him that Eva 
would be all right and that we were going 
to send her home in a cab, he looked u 
kind of vaguely and all he said was, “O 
—yes. 

t was Mitchell that acted as if she 
really cared. 

“Im glad," she whispered. And then 
she said: “It’s cold, Molly. Put my coat 
—around her.” 

I got it out of the locker, and when a 
couple of the men took Eva to one of the 
cars we had isent over she wore the leop- 
ard-skin coat. But I guess Mitchell didn't 
miss it, anyway, for Peter's arms were 
around her as he picked her up and car- 
ried her down the stairs. She lay there 
with her eyes shut and those long lashes of 
hers just like a soft fringe on the white of 
her cheeks. And there was such a look in 
Peter's face that I felt ashamed to see it, 
as if nobody but Mitchell had a right to 


know it was there. 


THis all happened three years ago. 

Mitchell’s got another leopard-skin 
coat that’s a regular beauty. Peter 
bought it for her (he’s wire chief, now), 
and they’ve named the baby after me. 
It’s going to be a peach, too, that baby, 
just like its mother, not one of the coal- 

arge variety. 


* McRITCHIE'S RAISE,” by Christine Whiting Parmenter, is one 
of the stories of love and business that have made so decided a 


hit with readers of this magazine. 


It will appear next month. 


This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gassection 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 155 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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Here’s a Book Ye u Want 


“KELLOGG GIFTS BY MAIL"—filled with ap- 
propriate gift suggestions for everybody and every 
occasion—is yours for the asking. It shows so many 
ractical, useful things, in beautiful leathers. Cost 
rom a few cents to a few dollars. Each individually 
packed, ready to re-mall. 


KEY KASE—will carry keys comfortably and safe- 
ly. Protects linings of pockets and handbags. 
(R-358) real American pigskin, postpaid 


(B-356) morocco, postpaid 1 

Both have 6 springs for 6 to 10 keys. Suitable for men and women. 
NEW TORACCO POUCH (8-865) American pigskin, 

postpald........0v22«4c940 799» «eb ts $1.50 


obert W: Kellogg 


1444 Longmeadow Street Springfield, Mass. 
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Some of My 
Experiences in the 
Selling Game 
(Continued from page 15) 


interesting, if one only has eyes with which 
to see it. 

At the age of twenty-six, after ten years 
of selling various articles with moderate 
success, two things happened. I list them 
in the order of their importance when I 
say, first, that I was married; and, sec- 
ond, that an agency director of the New 
York Life Insurance Company asked me 
to devote my time to selling insurance. 
This company has done much for me, but 
I doubt if I could have done much for it 
had it not been for my wife and family. 
For example, the consciousness of being 
married myself has helped me to urge 
other married men to protect their fami- 
lies by insuring themselves. I always pic- 
ture my own wife and child left destitute 
through sudden death or reverses. As for 


STAMPING THE RE- 

TAIL PRICE ON THE 
BOTTOM AT THE FAO- 
TORY PROTECTS THE 
WEARER AGAINST UN- 
REASONABLE PROFITS, 


FISHING FOR AN HOUR 

OR TWO IN A NEARBY 

MILL POND ON RARE 
OCCASIONS WHEN THERE 
WERE NO SHOES TO PEO 
WAS PRACTICALLY THE 
ONLY PLAYING W. L. DOUGLAS 
EVER DID. 


MANUFACTURING 
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HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


wwen | $3,50 $400 $4.50°$500 $600 $700 & $820 


ou'll never need to ask ** What is the price? " when the shoe sales- 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


worth the price paid for them. 


a the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection rege high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
Sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years wo wor in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, peggíng 
Shoes. 


CAUTION -—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside to 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF 


stores and over 9000 


mail. Send for booklet telling 
through the mail, postage free, 


LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how can become a skilled 
player of 


you 
or I at quarter us- 
ualcost. Itshows why one lesson with 
an e: is worth a dozen other les- 
sons. . Quinn's famous Viritten 
includes all of the many impor- 
lern improvements in teaching music. Erg right to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. For the beginner 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio B10, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
———————————————— 


LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 


New Method— Learn to 
Play by Note—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
'Cello, Guitar, Trombone, 
Clarinet, Piccolo, Ukelele, Saxo- 
phone, Flute, or Sight Singing. 
Special Limited Offer of freewee 

ly lessons. You payonlyformusic 
and postage, which is small. No 
extras. Beginners or advanced 


pupils. Everything illustrated, 
lain, simple, systematic. Free 
lectures each course. 16 years’ 


success. Start at once. Write 
for Free Booklet Today—Now. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
4410 Bruns wick Bldg., New York City 


The stamped 


T* quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a 
well-equipped factory at Brockton,Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 
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Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtinger 
Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for the vocal 
organs. Used at home. Makes weak, harsh and husky 
voices strong and clear. Special attention to stammering 
and lisping. Recommended by greatest singers and speak- 
ers of Europe. No matter how hopeless your case may 
seem, send for literature. 


T for our literature, absolutely FREE 
Write Today and postage prepaid. Send for it now. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 1057, 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


At Home 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

4606 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


the stimulus to my ambitions and hope— 
well, it was electric. 


T FIRST I was reluctant to go into in- 
surance. I was doing well in my own 
line. Why change? I have to smile when I 
think that, though my personal sales last 
year were over $12,000,000, or more than 
a million a month, when I filed my appli- 
cation I thought I was putting it pretty 
strong when 1 ventured to state that | 
hoped to write $5,000 worth of business 
a month. If I hadn’t done that much I 
should have been fired! But I didn’t 
know it then. 

It was my luck the first day at work 
that gave me courage to keep on. Think- 
ing that it was only fair that the man for 
whom I was working should know that 
I had taken on the selling of insurance in 
addition to the sale of his goods, I went 
to my employer and told him the facts. 
Instead of objecting, he told me insurance 
was a mighty good thing to sell. He 
seemed so enthusiastic about insurance 
that I asked him if he would take a 
$10,000 policy, and he said he would. 
Recalling that he had a brother-in-law 
who always followed in this man’s foot- 
steps, I went to the brother-in-law, an 
got him for $10,000. Before the day 
ended, I had obtained $40,000 worth of 
insurance applications, and had also dis- 
covered that a diamond prize was being 
offered for the new man who turned in 
the highest record for the month. 

I had only ten days to catch up with 
the other agents. I would have bet 
against myself that I could not win the 
prize. In fact, I worked for it more for 
fun than for anything else; but by being 
lucky, and hustling around from six in the 
morning until twelve at night, I did man- 
age to bring it home to my wife as a gilt. 
I had my last case examined at two o'clock 
in the morning, when I was ready to drop 
from exhaustion. But I was too happy to 
mind that! ; 

Knowing that I was just a begim- 
ner and should need years of experi- 
ence before tackling wider fields, I re- 
mained in Hartford for five years, selling 
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life insurance in the hardest city in the 
world for the sale of that commodity; the 
“hardest” because almost everyone in 
Hartford is a life insurance agent himself. 
It was good competition, however. 

But though I stayed in Hartford I was 
laying my plans for New York. I made it 
a rule to go there one or two days a week 
just for the purpose of making acquaint- 
ances. I wanted to let people know that 
H. B. Rosen was in existence. So by be- 
ing introduced by one man to another, I 

radually built up a wide circle of friends. 
Í did not talk insurance to any of these 
men! I merely wanted them to know my 
face and my name, so that if a day did 
arrive when I should want to talk insur- 
ance, I could go to them, not as a total . 
stranger, but as an acquaintance. 

That was my first step—to build ttp a 
list of "prospects." My next step, and 
one that holds good for all salesmanship, 
was to find out everything I could about a 
prospect. To-day I have an elaborate 
chart of a man's life, giving his position, 
financial rating, approximate income, real? 
and personal property, family (number of 
children, ages and sex); his associations; 
his hobbies; who his best friends are and 
their line of work; and any other points 
which will indicate the significant facts 
about a man. 

To these remarks and incidents, I am 
always adding. For example, I often meet 
men who tell me that “X” is drinking 
heavily. If I have “X” in mind for a 

rospect, that fact goes down on my card. 
Piard drinkers are not often good insur- 
ance risks, and so the fact about his drink- 
ing is a d thing for me to know. Or 
suppose [am planning to urge the direc- 
tors of a corporation to insure the life of 
their president for a million dollars, and 
I suddenly hear that the directors would 
ladly pay that sum to get rid of him! 
bà make a fool of myself if I went before 
them with my insurance proposition. The 
same would be true if I appealed to a man 
to protect his wife and children with 
insurance when the truth is that he'd like 
to get rid of her and is refusing to pay her 
bills. I even go to the length of observing 
a man's style of living. If I know his in- 
come is fifty thousand dollars a year and 
that he is living up to. every cent of it, 
what would be the use of talking to 
him? He would only default his payments. 


A FEW weeks ago I insured a man I had 
been after for years. I had never be- 
fore been able to discover his hobby. But 
when I was told that it was educational 
institutions I knew I had him. I showed 
him how, by insuring for a million dollars, 
he could leave that sum to found a uni- 
versity or school, and that the money 
would be payable on demand instead of 
his executors being obliged to disturb his 
investments in order to pay the bequest. 
All these points appealed to him, and he 
signed up at once. 

Then there was my first million-franc 
policy in Paris. I used to go to Europe 
for several months every year to sell in- 
surance; not because I could make any 
more over there but because it was the 
kind of vacation I like. To relax, I do 
not have to give up work. All I need is a 
change of scene with different kinds of 
people to deal with. So while working four 
months in Europe and doing as great a 
volume of business in proportion as I did 


in America, I was getting a vacation at the 
same time. 

One day I was standing in an art gal- 
lery in Paris talking to a clerk who could 
speak English. The proprietor of the gal- 
lery, a brisk, energetic young man, hap- 
pened to pass, and in pointing him out 
the clerk mentioned that he had recently 
come into a big fortune. Of course I at 
once saw the possibility of a new prospect. 
I found out what I could from the clerk 
and then asked him to introduce me. He 
did so, and inside of an hour, the clerk 
acting as interpreter, I had insured my 
new prospect for a million francs. 

; Baleares often ask me how I know 
when the psychological moment in mak- 
ing a sale has arrived. I know it only by 
instinct, plus watching a man’s face and 
weighing his words. In some men this 
instinct is born; but by experience and 
using one’s brains, I think almost anyone 
can develop it. I had a curious experience 
with an important man whom I wanted 
to insure, though I had never gone to his 
office to talk insurance for fear of being 
definitely turned down. My experience 
has taught me, you see, that when big 
men say anything they are very likely 
to stick to it. If this man were to sa 
* No," nothing could change his mind. 
Theref6re I avoided giving him a chance 
to say the word. 

One day he invited me to lunch and 
when we reached the dessert he asked me 
what I would have. At once something 
registered in my mind—" Here's the 
moment!" And like a flash I said, “‘I’d 
like to have a million-dollar policy for 
dessert!" He laughed uproariously, and 
a few moments later said, ‘‘ You can have 
it!” And the deal was closed. That time 
it Was pure instinct. 


"TIME is one of the greatest assets a 
salesman has. To waste half a day try- 
ing to corivince a man who shows abso- 
lutely no interest is foolish. Either there 
is something the matter with the salesman 
or with the prospect. That is why, when 
I have talked insurance with a man twice 
and he still refuses, I pass him up for some 
future date. I might be able to persuade 
him at the end of ten interviews, but, on 
the other hand, I might be able to do 
business with five more in the same period 
of time. I do not mean that one should 
drop all hard customers. But a salesman 
must be able to decide when he has spent 
enough time on a man. i 

I rarely continue an interview if any 
serious interruption occurs. When any- 
thing big is at stake, I make an appoint- 
ment for another day and leave. A man 
who has had to turn his mind from what 
you are saying can rarely concentrate as 
well again. And if he has been annoyed 
and disturbed his mind won’t be on what 
I am saying, anyway; so the best thing I 


: can do is to leave. 


It pays to cultivate a sympathetic 
nature. fde not mean that one should be 
insincere. I really have a genuine inter- 
est in almost everyone I meet, and I find 
no greater enjoyment than in talking to 
people. Ifa man tells me his child is ill, I 
am honestly sorry, and tell him so. This 
interest will pay, not only in dollars and 
cents but in what one gets out of life. 
Someone asked me the other day what 
was one of the greatest mistakes a sales- 
man could make; and at once I remem- 


No. 1028. Vachette or patent leather purse or 
vanity book with silver clasp; attractively lined 
with striped silk moire, contains one large money 
pocket and two large gusseted pockets and one 
small vanity pocket with beveled edged mirror. 
Size 444 x 8 inches. Price $5.00. 


No. 1049. Keep -Clean 
, Military Brushes, size 514 
inches long by 2% inches wide, with || rows of 
medium length white bristles, set through alumi- 
num; convex backs, black ivory finish. Price, 
per pair, $1.50. 
No, 1050. Same as 1049 with 14 rows of bristles 
and genuine ebony backs. Price, per pair, 
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bered the time when I insured a man for 
one hundred thousand dollars, though his 
own brother was in the life insurance 
business! I knew his brother had made 
out his policies and I wondered why he 
had transferred this business to me. When 
I asked him the reason, he told me it was 
because I had convinced him of the need 
of life insurance. 

“My brother,” he said, “always comes 
around with hard luck stories about how 
his expenses are increasing. He doesn't 
sell me insurance; he begs it from me. I 
can’t bear a man who, to get an order, 

| comes as a supplicant.” Salesmen must 
remember that the “give me a show" 
argument fell into disuse years ago. It 
would be cheaper for a man to give char- 


ity than to buy goods out of sympathy. 
ANOT HER mistake that many sales- 


men make is what I call ** overselling" 
themselves. They try so hard to make an 
impression on a man that they “over- 
advertise” their personal goods. There 
1s such a thing as being too blustery, too 
* hail-fellow-well-met." I know of many 
instances where salesmen have actually 
created antagonism by their way of sweep- 
ing into an office and trying to whirl a man 
off his feet. 

I believe in confidence and energy, but 
it is a good thing to have a halter in the 
back of your mind with which to check 
yourself. Sell yourself to a man to the best 
of your ability, but be smart enough to 
know when he is sold .. . and then stop. 
A manufacturer once told me that he had 
stopped doing business with a certain man 
who seemed to be more interested in 
“himself” than his goods. 

“This fellow," my friend told me, “con- 
sumes three-fourths of the time trying to 
impress me with his personal exploits. 
The other fourth he devotes to his s 

Many salesmen think they can't "get 
the order" without giving a man a good 
time. I believe in being generous and in 
showing appreciation, but I emphatically 
do not believe in the pernicious habit of 
selling goods only through entertaining 
a man. I do not call that salesmanship. 
The way to sell goods is to know human 
nature, and to be able to prove that what 


per you have is as good as or better than what 


ar at | | your competitor has. Buying wines and 
| dinners for a man is not salesmanship. 
= To my mind, it is bribery; and, nine times 


ILL you buy a “Belber” or simply a 
bag or suitcase? Even an expert 
may be deceived by appearance. The : 
Belber trade mark is your guarantee of E T 
intrinsic quality. = 


™  Belber leather bags and suitcases are more 
S than beautiful. They give service and stand hard 
M knocks because they are made of grain leather 
—not buffings, scivers, split leather or 
sheepskin. 


Belber bags and suitcases made of Du Pont Fab- 
rikoid, Craftsman Quality, are produced from a 
B material that is twice as strong as coated split 
leather. Behind them stands the double guarantee. 
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ES Outwear Travel Craftsman Quality 
WE If is a Belber trunk, bag or suitcase, you may be 
certain of style, beauty, service and satisfaction. 
Sold by representative dealers everywhere. 
Brochure upon request. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co. 
PHILADELPHIA — -  - PENNA. 


No 692 is a handsome bellows case made of 
. Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid, in brown 
long grain effect. Has good lock and 
catches, strong corners and heavy 
cow-hide straps all around. 

24 in. size $18.00 

26 in. size $19.00 
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Let Diamonds 
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Diamonds never were 


and feel every month 
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more. Diamonds are 
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‘+ carat each 


“Price $102.00 


Write for 1919 Diamond Fook 


Money Returned 


We issue with every 
diamond an iron clad, 
money-back contract 
that makeslossimpos- 
sible. It is a legal, 
binding contract to re 
fund in cash full price, 


. Ital 
lows you full price in 
exchange at any time. 
It guarantees exact 
carat weight, quality 
and value. ‘See that 
your diamond is 
Basch guaranteed." 


Great Fountain 
Pen Value 
$150 

No.X70. Full 6 1-2 inch 


"solid gold 
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Your Name in 


out of ten, even though you have spent 
money on a man, the buyer will not order 
from you unless your goods are up to the 
mark. He cannot afford to! 

I cannot stress the importance of mem- 
ory too greatly. A man loves to have his 
name and his face remembered. He feels 
flattered because he at once thinks that 
he must have impressed himself upon you. 
I can trace many a policy to the fact that 
the present holders were attracted origi- 

‘nally by the simple fact of my remembering 
their names. i 

I have often thought that salesmen fail 
more through ignorance of their strengt 
than through knowledge of their weak- 
nesses. This point was brought home 
very vividly to me once when, upon ask- 
ing a man to take out a policy for a mil- 
lion dollars, he gave me one for half a 


FREE Examination 


————— Just select any diamond 
from this advertisement or from our cata- 
and we will send it for FREE examination 

le pay all charges. Act at once- NOW! 


Gold FREE 


Send the coupon for the Basch DeLuxe 
Diamond, Watch and Jewelry Book, free. 
Gives expert facts on diamonds. Send let- 
ter or post card NOW for FREE copy. 


L. BASCH & CO. sue Abi üdacrstees Chicago, U. S. A. 


million. As he signed the policy, he laughed 
and said to me: 

“T should like to see the face of a cer- 
tain insurance salesman who has been try- 
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ing to get me for a ten-thousand-dollar 
policy. The amount was so ridiculous 
that I turned him down. He probably 
thinks that he was asking too much in- 
stead of too little.” 

In those few ‘sentences he showed me 
where many men fail through lack of dar- 
ing. If that salesman had talked a large 
sum, he would probably have sold him. 
Talking about a petty sum only irritated 
this big manufacturer. 


T9 SUCCEED as a salesman, one has 

t to love the game. Salesmanship to 
me has always been the most fascinating 
thing in the world. I like especially to sell 
a thing as universally needed as insurance. 
There is genuine satisfaction in knowing 
that you are instrumental in protecting 
women and children from possible want. 
And I am better pleased when I have 
converted a man hé does not believe in 
insurance than when I add another 
one hundred thousand to a man already 
a believer in it. 

It is this fun which I get out of the 
game that keeps me alive. If I were to 
work only for the money rewards, I 
think. both my strength and spirit would 
soon ébb. Somehow, I have always been 
able to disassociate the commission end of 
salesmanship from the actual process of 
selling. 

The prospective purchaser of insurance 
must be reached either through sentiment 
for his family or sentiment for his business. 
Most people realize the sentiment a man 
would have for his family; but few seem to 
appreciate how the hearts of many men 
are wrapped up in their business. One 
of the done arguments I can use is to 
show a man how the great business he has 
worked all his life to advance may fall to 
pes if he does not provide sufficient 
iquid capital to carry it on after his 
death. I show them that the only thing 
of this kind that they can leave behind 
them is life insurance. Pride in their 
business, or love for their families, these 
are the arguments to which they respond. 

It is all a great symphony of human 
nature, this tae of salesmanship. 
Part of any success I have had is probably 
due to the fact that I take this whole 
country, and Europe as well for my 
territory. I look at the man who sells 
one hundred thousand dollars a year in a 
small territory with as much respect as at 
a salesman who does a million or more a 

ear in a larger town. It is because I 

ave always been a "big game" hunter 
that I have been able to accomplish 
what I have. 

Here is one final word about life in- 
surance: It is something vital, something 
necessary, something that helps to do 
away with orphan asylums and charitable 
institutions. To me, selling it is something 
like preaching from the pulpit; it is a 
work I believe in with all my heart. And 

cause I love it I have achieved some 
measure of success. Without love for his 
job, I do not see how a man can succeed. 
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“Two Men Who Have Learned to 
Pull Together” is the way Fred C. 
Kelly describes the famous Warner 
and Swasey firm in an article next 
month which is a striking story of 
orty years in double harness. 


For pure content 
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Next time you sit 
near a man who 
lights a pipe, just 
notice his look of solid 
comfort. That look 
says more than words 
could say. He's at 
peace with the world. 


You yourself. can 
draw the same kind of 
pure content from a 
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OWN in the cotton belt, C. V. Duggan is 

not worrying a bit about the high cost 
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$20.00 to his pay envelope every month as 
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Abbé Flynn—Captain 
and Chaplain 


(Continued from page 16) 


reaches higher than the highest flight of a 
battleplane and that is deeper than the 
deepest mine or countermine. It is the 
spirit animating the soul of a nation. 

“These are the things I like to talk of— 
not atrocities. They make me sick at 
heart. I would not picture them to you 
even if I could. 

* My boys used to talk to me when their 
hearts were full of indignation because of 
things which had been done. I should 
have trembled for the poor Germans if I 
had not known that it was mere talk. 

*** Just wait till we catch them, Chap- 
lain" they would say. 'You'll see what 
we'll do to them! 

“*Yes,’ I would answer, ‘I know. You'll 
give them bread and coffee and cigarettes.’ 

* And that is just what they did do. I 
have seen many hundreds of German 
prisoners; but in all my own experience I 
never saw one mistreated by the French. 


* ATTACHED to each army corps, be- 

fore the war, were two Catholic 
priests—for France is a Catholic country 
—one Protestant pastor, and one Jewish 
rabbi. And there was a Catholic chap- 
lain with each division. But when the 
war came thousands of the clergy en- 
tered the army as stretcher bearers, am- 
bulance drivers, even as soldiers in the 
ranks. There are now about twenty-five 
thousand priests at the front in France, 
side by side with Protestant pastors and 
Jewish rabbis, all working together in a 
spirit of religious brotherhood that is 
without a parallel anywhere. 

“There was a Jewish rabbi who was 
with the troops in those first dark days 
of the Battle of the Marne. There was 
fierce fighting going on, our casualties 
were severe, and he and a Catholic priest 
were crawling about the battlefield, giving 
succor to the wounded and dying. 

“While the priest, lying in the mud be- 
side a fallen Soldi, was administering the 
last rites of the Church, a shell exploded 
close by and killed him. The rabbi, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, crawled for- 
ward and picked up the crucifix, placed 
it in the dead hand of the priest, and hold- 
ing that lifeless hand in his own, presse 
the symbol of Christ’s sacrifice to the lips 
of the dying soldier. . 

“There is not only a spiritual awakening 
but there is a new welding of the ties of 
home. I remember one time I was riding 
along a road and I heard a horse galloping 
behind me. In a moment an artillery 
sergeant came abreast of me and, with- 
out slackening his pace, exclaimed, ‘Father! 
I want to make my confession!’ , 

“T said, very well! But didn’t he think , 
he could go a bit more slowly while he did 
it? So he reined in a little and explaine 
that the next day was a feast day in his 
family and that his mother and sisters 
would go to the church and pray for him. 

“<I can't go to church!’ he said. ‘But 
if I make my confession to you, now, I can 
pray to-morrow with a clear conscience. 
And if they kneel in the church and pray 
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for me and I kneel in the trenches and 
pray for them, don’t you think God will 
hear our prayers—mine as well as theirs?” 

"He was so simple and naive, and so 
earnest about it all. It was a strange con- 
fessional, the backs of two horses, but 
war is full of strange things, 

“In the villages behind the lines, for in- 
stance, everybody has to carry a gas mask 
constantly. The little children wear them 
always around their necks, even when they 
areplaying. Ifthey go without them, their 
parents are fined! And there is a curious 
example of ‘the eternal feminine’ in this 
connection. The young girls do not find 
the coarse strings with which the masks 
are tied on sufficiently satisfying to their 
love of pretty things. So if they can get 
hold of some ribbon, or a piece of nicely 
colored string, they are enchanted. They 
‘dress up’ for Sunday by tying their gas 
masks on with these poor little bits of 


finery. 
“It is a curious existence these civilians 
lead. Curious, and sometimes very 


terrible. It is incredible what the children 
go through. These poor little children! It 
is enough to break your heart. And yet 
they, too, often thrill you with their cour- 
age. I remember one little girl in a village 
near Árras. She was a great favorite with 
the soldiers and her love and admiration 
for them was touching. 

“She was injured one day by a shell. 
We could not keep her in the military 
hospital, but every day we carried her 
there on a stretcher to have her wounds 
dressed. I would stand beside her en- 
couraging her, for she suffered severely 
when this was done, and the tears would 
come into my own eyes when she would 
clench her little hands tight and bite her 
lips to keep from making an outcry. She 
so wanted to be brave like ‘her soldiers.’ 
And when it was all over for that time, she 
was so proud to be carried into the great 
room—it was the Town Hall—and to be 
welcomed by those men with such pride 
and tenderness!’ They would give her 
bits of chocolate, little things from their 
treasured hoard of souvenirs. They 
adored her. 


“DUT it is not all horror. There is much 

that is splendid and beautiful. And we 
smile, too! We find plenty of humor—and 
if we don't find it, we make it. I know a 
chaplain who volunteered to perform a 
dangerous duty in the place of a man who 
was married and had a family. That is a 
not uncommon thing for a priest to do. 
This time the chaplain couldn't resist 
having his little joke; so he said to the man 
whose place he was taking: 

“*You see, my friend, there are some 
advantages, after all, in having your 
priests unmarried, aren't there?' 

“We chaplains have a bit of fun among 
ourselves, too. As, for instance, when one 
of us Catholics steps aside with a great 
show of deference and invites a Jewish 
rabbi to precede us. 

"* After you!’ we say, with much cere- 
mony. ‘The Old Testament should go 
before the New!’ 

“At Verdun, a Catholic priest and a 
Protestant pastor took refuge one night 
m an abandoned hut. They were sleeping 
one at each side of the room when a shell 
dropped through the roof and tore a great 
hole in the floor between them. As they 
stood opposite each other, looking at this 


hole, the Catholic reached across and 
shook hands with the Protestant. 

*** Well, brother!’ he said, ‘that was one 
time when it was a good thing for us to be 
separated by some small differences.' 

"Occasionally my boys have a little 
joke at my expense themselves. And it's 
not always when things are very gay, 
either. Sometimes, when we were about 
to go over the top, for instance, they 
would look at me with a twinkle in their 
eyes and say: 

““After you, Chaplain! Clergy first, 
you know!’ 

“The brave lads! They never waited 
for someone else to go tee When the 
time comes they are over the top with a 
smile. I can produce ‘documentary evi- 
dence’ to prove that detail of the smile, for 
I have snapshots showing them as they 
leave their trench in an attack. They are 
looking back, smiling and waving their 
hands; and I know just what they are 
saying: 

** Don't worry! We'll get them!’ 


*FT'HERE are two phrases which have 

become the 'slogans' of the French 
army. This one is a colloquialism: 
*T'en fais pas! On les aura? Or, as you 
would say, ‘Don’t worry! We'll get them" 
The other, which will become immortal, 
was coined at Verdun. But it is no ex- 
aggeration, I think, to say that it has been 
heard around the world. ‘Ils ne passeront 
pas! ‘They shall not pass!’ And they did 
not pass, though thousands of my boys 
had to give their lives to make good that 
promise. 

“I wish I could show them to you as 
they really are, these boys whom I love. 
I remember one lad, so young he was, not 
more than twenty-three at the outside! 
Both his feet were shot off. He had been 
fighting in the mud, and he was so caked 
with it that I could not tell where his 
wounds were, except by the blood that 
dripped through the mire that covered 
them. 

“He was in such a bad way, r boy! 
He kept crying to me to cut off fas lek: to 
get the surgeon to cut off his leg! And 
when I saw how hard it was for him to 
wait, I said to him: 

“‘Yes, yes! I'll have him take you next, 
my boy. I'll ask him to take you before 
the others, by faveur." 

* But when I had said that, he looked up 
at me and shook his head. 

**No! he said; ‘not before the rest! 
Thank you, Chaplain, but I'll not go out 
of my turn.’ 

“T have been with scores of men who 
have been dangerously, even mortally, 
wounded. And do you know what their 
first thought was? They would look up at 
me with such eagerness, and say: 

““* How is it going, Father? Did we take 
it? 

“And when I would say, as I always 
did, ‘Everything is all right, my boy! 
they vrould close their eyes with a sigh of 
relief. It didn't matter if their flesh had 
been torn, their bodies broken. ‘Did we 
take it, Father?" "That was all they cared 
about. 

“I must tell you another incident 
which seemed to me a very fine thing. 
Again it is about religion, but, as I am a 
priest, I cannot but think that this side 
of the soldier's life is significant. 

“It was Christmas at Verdun, and we 
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had three special services. The first was 
at midnight of Christmas Eve in a large 
dugout about thirty feet underground. 
There were several hundred men and 
officers present. We had set up an altar, 
of course, and there were a few candles on 
it. The ground trembled with the vibra- 
tion of the guns, but we were comparative- 
ly safe there. I talked to the men a little 
about the difference between that service 
and those they were accustomed to. And 
then 1 said: 

"'But you will never, perhaps, cele- 
brate another Christmas in a manner more 
fitting than this. Here you are in danger, 
in discomfort, separated from your homes. 
But you are making this sacrifice because 
of the things Christ came, on this night so 
long ago, to teach the world: love of 
right, devotion to duty, sacrifice, and 
death to save others.’ 

“And as I talked the tears came to 
their eyes and—for these services are not 
formal like those in the churches—from 
all through the crowd there came mur- 
murs and cries of, ‘Yes, Father; it is 
true!’ 

“The early morning service was in the 
open, and it was so bitter cold that one 
almost froze. Yet there were hundreds of 
men who came—with no compulsion 
about it, either—and they stood at at- 
tention, absolutely motionless, through- 
out the whole service. When it was over, 
I said to them: “My boys, why did you 
not move about a little so as to keep 
warm? You must be almost perished 
with the cold.’ 

“Why, Father,’ they said, ‘we stand at 
attention in the presence of our officers. 
Can’t we stand at attention when we are 
in the presence of God?” 

“Later, we went back to the guns, for 
the artillerymen could not leave their 
posts, and held a third service for them. 


“AND it is not only the fighting men who 

are heroes. One hears less about the 
stretcher bearers, the ambulance drivers, 
and the runners, but their courage is 
splendid. The runners are men who carry 
messages from one part of the line to an- 
other, often under intense fire. When 
their comrades are down in the dugouts 
during a heavy bombardment, these men 
—volunteers for the dangerous duty—go 
out through the rain of shells. Always 


.| two men are sent with the same message. 


Not together, but a little time apart; so 
that, if one is killed, the other may possi- 
bly get through. 

“And the stretcher bearers! Many 
of them are priests; and it is a common 


thing for them to stop under gun fre to 
give the last sacraments to dying men. 

“Often the firing is so intense that they 
have to measure the time between the 
shells, and move only in these intervals. 
They make a short dash, counting the 
seconds, then drop on their faces when it 
is time for the next explosives. Up again 
then for a few more yards! And so they 
go on. 

Among the ambulance drivers, were 
many fine young Americans, and I can- 
not say too much in their praise. I re 
member one unit at Verdun. For three 
days and nights they worked with only a 
few moments of sleep while their ambu- 
lances were being loaded and unloaded. 


| But when I urged them to take a little 
| rest, they said: 
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Personality j 


How to make yourself well liked in any company. 


What five minutes 


a day will do for a colorless personality. 


n year ago. He struck me then as a good, hard-working, slow- 
going, well-2atiafied-with-his-lot office man, but by no menns 
one who would ever rive above the average man's salary. Ho was 
quiet and unassuming, and seldom joined in our conversation. He 
was a mighty fine "listener." So little did he impress me that in n 


| him the first time at the house of a mutual friend, about 


day I had forgotten him entirely. His was the colorless type of. 


personality that is seldom noticed by dnyone. Last week I met this 


man again in the lobby of a theatre. Of course I had to be reminded - 


of the time and place of our previous meeting. But I shall never 
forget him. again. Instead of an insipid handshake, he grasped 
my hand wi.h a grip o 
iron, with a grip that be- 
spoke dominance. In a 
moment he was talking, in 
a vigorous, forceful way. 


about the y we were 
attending. opinions 
were based on a broad 


knowledge of drama. 
The change in this 
man's personality was so 
N retuarkable that I wanted 
to see him again, and, by 
appointment, we met 
one day the follow- 
N ing week at lunch, 
NN During lunch-time he told me stories of foreign coun- 


tries that made nie wonder how he could travel so ex- 
nore tensively ina single gu His rotten oe Art ma 
pt. me suppose thnt he spent mont n art - 
MS RAM TAS Ms N leries*udying the masterpieces. He seemed to 
\ “have lived some of his life in the warld of litera- 
ture, for he knew intimate facts about authors 
of fame, and he could talk authoritatively 
about the world's greatest literature. Noth- 
ing seemed to have escaped his observa- 
tion; his conversation passed on to 
Popular Sciences, various phases of 
ature, Travel, Literature, Music, 
Sculpture, while I sat and lis- 
tened in wonder. 
It was almost threeo'clock! 
But I determined to find 
how a man could have 
learned 3o much about 
all of these subjects in 
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"'Not yet! There are more of those 
poor fellows waiting for us. When we 
have brought them all i in, it will be time 
enough for us to rest.' 

“And back they went, again and again 
and again, always two men to an ambu- 
lance, so that if one was killed or badly 
wounded, the other might perhaps escape 
to carry on. The roads were frightful; and 
at night they ran without lights. Occa- 
siona ly, in the darkness, they would 
plunge into a shell hole and the ambulance 
would tip over. Then they would get it 
righted somehow and go forward once 
more. Many an American lad wears to- 
day the French croix de guerre, won be- 
cause of heroic devotion to duty as an 
ambulance driver. 


“I REMEMBER riding back one night 
with an American boy who had been 
bringing in the wounded for two days and 
nights. He was almost exhausted, and I 
begged him to takea little rest. He answer- 
ed me, in his stern American fashion: 

“Tve come clear over here to be of 
use! I guess I'll never be needed an 
more than I am right now. So this 
doesn’t seem to me any time to quit.’ 

“The poor boy was working himself to 
death, but he wouldn’t stop. I spoke 
just now of ‘a common soldier; but I 
don’t think that word should ever be used 
in that connection. Not unless courage 
and sacrifice can also be called ‘common.’ 

“And yet, universal as it is, one never 
gets over the thrill it gives one. I re- 
member a poor fellow in the hospital. He 
had a shattered thigh, and he was not 
going to pull through. When he found 
out that he must go, instead of lament- 
ing about himself he said to me: 

‘Im glad I'm the one that must die 
instead of that man over there. I can 
bear it so much better than he could, 
Father. It’s all right about me—but you 
will save him, won't you? 

“It’s all right.’ Oh, how often I have 
heard men sa that, almost with their 
last breath. ‘It’s all right! My life be- 
longed to my country. I'm glad I could 
give it.’ 

“Do you wonder that I want to be back 
with my boys? They need me. Almost 
every night we chaplains go into the front 
trenches to give a word of cheer. And 
when the time comes for us to leave they 
always beg us to stay just a little longer. 
They would catch my hand and say, 
‘Oh! don’t go yet, Chaplain!’ And then 
I would promise them to come again soon. 
But—they are not all there, perhaps, 
when the next night comes. 

“Here in America I hear from France a 
cry of distress and suffering and death. 
But [ hear also a cry of confidence and 
courage and faith in ultimate victo 
With America to help us, that victory will 
surely come. As my boys would say: 
‘Don’t worry! We'll get them!" 


OWEN WISTER has written for next 
month's magazine an article which 
will give thousands of dyed-in-the- 
wool Americans the surprise of their 
lives. The title is "The Ancient 
Grudge." The subject is the Ameri- 
can attitude toward England, and 
the article is crowded with facts 
Which every one of us ought to know. 
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caused by trying to start a cold engine. The expense of one freeze-up would more than pay 
for this heating system. s 


The self regulating WASCO is also ideal for other one floor buildings, such as offices, stores, etc. 
It uses less coal than ordinary stoves or heating systems. WASCO is used in Government Military 
Hospitals. 

"| have used WASCO for two years, and am satisfied | cannot recommend it 


Where People Prefer 


to Live : 


(Continued from page 34) 


increased cost, however, many people ask 
for apartments above the sich or seventh 
floors. Through experience, they know that 
the higher one is the less one gets the noise 
and dust from the street. An additional 
advantage, also, is the fact that flies are 
conspicuous by their absence up there. 

People often ask my opinion as to the 
best floor on which to live. I have always 
answered “the one next to the top,” be- 
cause on that floor you are high enough to 
get good light and air and yet you escape 
the risk of any leak from the roof in win- 
ter, while it is also cooler than the top 
floor in summer. 

Sometimes, however, people object to 
going very high, because they are afraid 
the children may fall out of the windows, 
or that their chances of escape, in case of 
fire, would be less. But almost every 
apartment house has window guards too 
high for the youngsters to climb over; and 
as for fire, there are very few serious 
blazes in modern apartment houses, prin- 
cipally because of the strict fire regula- 
tions. À new innovation, however, is a 
staircase leading from each side of an 


. too highly. It isa perfect success in every way. Cannot see how anyone 


owning a car can afford to be without one." S. A. FOSTER, Lincoln, Nebr. 
WRITE FOR HANDSOME CATALOG 
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tains letters from many users in all parts of the country. Any handy man can set up the 
WASCO, saving the expense of a plumber or steam fitter. 
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apartment, thus giving two modes of exit 
instead of the customary single one. 

Though most people like to live above 
the fourth floor, there are some whose bus- 
iness or profession makes the ground floor 
desirable. Doctors or dentists, for exam- 
ple, like this location because their names 
can be well displayed there. They also 
want their patients to be able to reach 
them with a minimum of delay or difficul- 
ty. In the cheaper class of apartments, 
milliners and dressmakers often display 
their names and wax models in the win- 
dows of a first-floor apartment, thus hav- 
ing show window, shop, and home all for 
the same price. 


NE of the remarkable things about 

apartment house life is that such an 
extraordinary proportion of the tenants 
move every year. In May and October, 
the two months in which people change 
their residence in New York, it is almost 
impossible to get a moving van until the 
rush is over. Before one tenant is out, the 
new one is often on hand, demanding to 
be allowed to move in. 

Twenty per cent of New York moves 
every year, thirty per cent moves every 
two years, and about ten per cent moves 
every three years. The average “life of 
a tenant is about two years. I know a man 
whose record is regarded as almost phe- 
nomenal because he has remained in one 
house for eight years! If there are fifty 
apartments in a house a tenant who re 
mains five years will have a complete set 
of new neighbors at the end of that time. 
That is really one of the reasons why pe 

le in New York apartment houses do not 
me acquainted with one another. !n 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we to make you rich ina 
week, But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with à suc- 
asful cartoonist, so youcan make 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabio System —written with only nine characters. 

ce: No "positions" — no “ruled lines" — no “shading” — no 

money, send a copy of this picture with "word-signs' 
or 


6 ‘in stam; portfolio of cartoo th be me Rye Wh sd pon e 
centa ps olio of c na at can learn: in ya ome study, u spare 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. time. For full descriptive matter, free, address, 


Chleago Correspondence Schools, 998 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


for any Diamond or other article you ask us to ship to you. Send 
no money. Your credit is good. We trust you for anything you want. 


LYON DIAMONDS 
are the BEST QUALITY —perfect cut and blue-white. Every 
Diamond in our stock isa GEM of GEMS. 
8% YEARLY DIVIDEND OFFER 

Every Diamond is accompanied by a binding guarantee covering value and 

quality. MORE than that. We guarantee you 8% yearly increase in value 
f on all exchanges. You get absolute protection. 

BUY NOW AT LOW PRICES 


5 ©h'yments made without expense to you. You incur norisk. You examine a small town, everyone knows everyone 
carefully—tif satisfactory, pay only 1/5 0f the purchase price and keep it. 


If ungatiafactory, return at our, expone. Don t par a oent unti pen else. In New Yor you can live three 
nvir S fa x t t E 
con nce yon amonds are Superior alue. us expla! iow to d years in an apartment house, an you 


a solid foundation for the future. Send TODAY for Free Catalog 75E. 
probably won't get to know more than one 


i JMLYON & CO. VEN E) NewYork or two families out of thirty or forty. 
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Be An Expert Accountant 


. Earn a Big Income 


The Expert Accountant, to- 
day, is the confidential adviser to 
great corporations. He is con- 
sulted on the most important pol- 
icies. He is well paid. Salaries 
from $3,000 to $5,000 are com- 
mon and you find Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants whose incomes 
range as high as $10,000 or even 
$25,000. Never before have 
there been so many splendid op- 
portunities for trained men in 
this field—because never before 
have business executives so fully 
realized the need of the informa- 
tion which only an Expert Ac- 
countant can gather from the op- 
erations of the business. Rising 
costs must be offset by wise econ- 
omies. Waste must be elimina- 

. Paying departments must 
be developed. The organization 
must be kept on an efficient basis. 


The man who can analyze and 
chart the conditions, read the 
State of affairs in the figures 
and advise the management on 
Its policies, is the man slated for 
a big salary — because he can 
prove that he is worth it. 


You can be this man if you will 
only train as a Higher Account- 
ant. The field is open. The op- 
Portunity is there. All you have 

do is to show that you have 
required knowledge. And 

the LaSalle experts are ready 
‘DoW to give you the practical 


training which will enable you 
to qualify for an important account- 
ing position. 


Train By Mail 


Enrollment with LaSalle Extension 
University enables you to train in your 
leisure time while you hold your present 
position. Many members have doubled 
their incomes within a year from the 
time of enrollment. The LaSalle ex- 
perts will be with you at every step, 
coaching you on every point, seeing that 
everything is made clear. 

This remarkable course of instruction 
is not expensive. The fees are made 
convenient for the ambitious man of 
small income. And payment can be made 
on our easy little each month 
if you wish. 


Able Men Teach 
You 


Our course and service are under the 
supervision of a large staff of leading 
Certified Public Accountants—men like 
William B. Castenholz, A.M., C. P. A., 
Former Comptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois. Wm. Arthur 


Chase, LL. M., C. P. A., Ex-Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Accountancy; and 
other well-known members of American 
institute of Accountants. Step by step 
these experts train you in the underly- 
ing principles of Business Analysis and 
Organization, Accounting, Auditing, 
Cost Accounting, Commercial Law and 
Financial Management. And besides, 
you will have the privilege of our free 
Consulting Service whenever you need 
special advice on any business problem. 


Alreadyover135,000 men have profited 
by LaSalle training. More than 20,000 
enroll annually in our various courses. 
Learn how you, too, can be benefited 
by our dives ad of 800 people which 
includes 300 business experts, instruct- 
ors, text writers and assistants. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our 
Home Study Course in Accountancy, and 
how to train for C. P. A. Examinations, 
or qualify for a high grade accountin 
position. Your request will bring a 
this information and full particulars 
about LaSalle training. Mail the cou- 
pe and get a free copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ 

romotion In One", a valuable book 
for the ambitious man. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World's Greatest Extension University'" 


Dept. 1033-H 


cost or obligation on my part, please 
Course of Training in Higher 


Without 
ing your Extension 
“Ten Years’ Promotion In One.” : 


ERM: Lee rni 


Chicago, Illinois 


send me particulars regard- 
Accounting and your Con- 
sulting Service. Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious men, 
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“If every one realized, 
as we doctors and nurses I 
do, what a menace to health ordi- 
nary, poison-filled, germ-harboring 
wall coverings are, homes would 
have as sanitary walls as our hos- 
pitals now have.” 


What wall finish do hospitals use? Al- 
most invariably a flat wall paint such as 


Ducas 
Lu-Co-Flat 


The Beautiful, Sanitary, Washable Wall Finish 


It is clean, wholesome, health-protecting. 
Free from poisonous ingredients and 
lodging, places for 3erms. Can be kept 
clean with soap and water. 


Send for Interior Decoration Book 
Lucas Lu-Co-Flat is as beautiful as it is sani- 
tary. Its unusual decorative possibilities are 
illustrated in our book of complete decorative 
schemes. Contains su@gestions for walls, 
woodwork, floors, curtains, rugs and furniture. 
A valuable help in planning artistic rooms. 
Send 6c for this book. 


Our decorative department 
will be glad to advise you 
without charge on any prob- 
lems of home decoration. 


Johniucas&Co..Inc. 
Office 204, Philadelphia, Pa. 


/ COLA 


29 TIMES 
STRONGER 
THAN PLAIN 
STEEL 


Witt's Canand Pail are made of heavy, 
deeply corrugated steel—29 times 
stronger than plain steel. They are 
dent-proof. A special galvanizing pro- 
cess makes them rust-proof. They out- 
last two ordinary cans. Speciallids that 
fit air-tight make Witt's Can and Pail 
absolutely sanitary. They are sealed 
tight as à vault. Odors and garbage 
are kept in; flies and dogs kept out. 
Buy Witt's for your home. It saves 
you money. Write for booklet and 
name of your nearest 
Witt dealer. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. A4, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Look for the Yellow 
Label 


The reasons for this constant change 
vary. For one thing, everyone likes to live 
in a new house. If a man is paying sixty 
dollars a month in an old house, and his 
family sees a new one into which they can 
move for sixty-five or seventy, he is often 
nagged until he consents to the change. 
On the other hand, of course, people's cir- 
cumstances may alter, so that they will 
have to move into a less expensive apart- 
ment. Another reason is that in less ex- 
pensive apartments houses, where the rents 
are about seven hundred dollars a year, 
there is always something going wrong. 
People get tired of making complaints, 
and move, in the hope of bettering them- 
selves. You would think that at such a 
price one should be able to obtain good 
service; but in New York seven hundred a 
year is not considered much to pay for five 
or six rooms. Even in low-priced apart- 
ments each room is figured as being worth 
between twelve dollars and fifteen dollars 
a month. 

People paying between five hundred 
dollars add eight hundred dollars a year 
move almost every year. Those paying 
between one and two thousand usually 
stay about two years, and above that 
price the length of the stay is between 
three and five years. 

While on the subject of rents, I might 
add that the more rent you pay the more 
yeu also have ney, for other things, un- 
ess you go outside of the district to shop. 
The price of food varies, for example, with 
the neighborhood in which you live. If 
you are in a fashionable district, the 
storekeepers take it for granted that you 
can afford to pay, and so they charge ac- 
cordingly. In a poor district they know 
that the people will not pay the price. Of 
course their own rents and expenses are 
lower too, so they can afford to sell things 
cheaper. 


IN THE matter of the best arrangement 

of rooms, the fundamental starting point, 
of course, is the dining-room and kitchen. 
Between these two rooms there should al- 
ways be a pantry with two swinging doors. 
The pantry not only provides a place 
where the Fishing touches can be put on 
the food, but also prevents any talk or 
noise from the kitchen reaching the din- 
ing-room. 

One improvement in modern apart- 
ments is the heating arrangement. The 
old way was to have the radiators ex- 
posed, certainly a plan which was far from 
adding anything to the beauty of a room, 
and, indeed, really detracting from its at- 
mosphere. Many builders now construct 
their walls so as to conceal the radiators. 

While on the topic of heat, it may inter- 
est those who attend to their own furnaces 
to know how the steam which heats my 
new house is obtained. Instead of being 
generated in the building, it is sent from 
the main power house of the New York 
Central railroad through a system of pipes 
extending a half-mile or so. This scheme 
certainly provides enough heat, but never- 
theless each apartment has several fire- 
places in which wood can be burned. I 
had thought of omitting fireplaces, but 
upon showing the plans of the house to 
prospective tenants I discovered that peo- 
ple wanted them, even though they never 
use them. People in New York, you 
know, often lease the apartments of a new 

| house without even seeing the house. Ev- 


ery apartment in a building is sometimes 
leased long before the building is com- 
pleted. By looking at the plans, they can 
see the arrangement and size of the rooms. 
Almost fifty per cent of the people lease 
their apartments this way because they 
know iat if they wait until the house is 
built the most desirable ones will have 


been taken. 
pEoFLE often ask what other people's 


tastes are as to the decorations of a 
room. Well, everyone's ideas differ, of 
course, but most people like ivory tints 
and grays. They prefer subdued colors, as 
a rule, although I had one tenant, a wo- 
man, who insisted that her entire apart- 
ment be done in vermilion. She said that 
bright colors made her feel cheerful. 

veryone likes privacy, of course; but 
in city apartments it is a luxury very hard 
to obtain unless one can afford to pay an 
extremely high rent. When I built my big 
house I knew that my tenants would de- 
mand the utmost privacy, and so there 
are some elevators in the house which are 
used by only two families instead of by 
thirty or forty families, as in many less 
expensive houses. It means that special 
operators have to be hired to run these 
cars; but as the people demand them and 
are willing to pay for them, they have to 
be provided. ' 

It is this same desire for privacy that 
makes women ask for separate laundries 
for the washing of their clothes. In all 
high-class houses, each family has its own 
laundry on the roof, so that the servants 
of one family have no excuse to mingle 
with those of another. Servants, you 
know, often like to gossip, and sometimes 
reveal things which it were better they 
would keep to themselves. 

At several points in this article I have 
mentioned the biggest apartment house 
in the world. I don't know whether or 
not you will be interested in being 
something about it, but as I have receiv 
many letters asking for information con- 
cerning the house, Í venture to tell some 
points which seem interesting to me. 

The building contains 3,552 rooms, di- 
vided into 108 apartments. The largest of 
these have seventeen rooms each, with six 
baths, and rent for $15,000 a year. The 
smallest have six rooms and three baths, 
and rent for $3,500 a year. Only wealth 
people, of course, can afford to pay suc 
prices. The total amount of rent paid each 

ear is $1,000,000! Despite this fact, 

owever, the rent which very wealthy peo- 
ple pay is probably not one tenth of their 
incomes; whereas the average man in New 
York, it has been estimated, pays about 
one fourth of his income for rent. So that, 
when you come right down to it, the poor 
perhaps find it harder to pay $40 a month 
for an apartment than the rich do to pay 
$1,250 a month. 1 

One novel feature about this house i5 
the size of each of the twenty-two stores 
in the building. To some it may seem that 
an apartment house containing stores can- 
not be of first rank. Nevertheless, prac- 
tically every big apartment house that 1s 
within a good business district does con- 
tain shops. One very good reason for 
their presence is that tenants actually 
want these shops, so that they can pur- 
chase what they wish without having to 
go any distance for it. Of course, city peo 
ple are not alone in that wish. How many 
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GIVE YOUR CAR A 
COAT OF REAL ENAMEL 


"Vol "— HY be content with an inferior auto finish? 
Hic, The genuine, original auto enamel, Effecto, 

can be applied with greater ease and will last 
longer. Effectoisa high-luster, quick-drying, easy- 
working, self-leveling and long-lasting auto enamel 
for amateur and professional use. 


AUTO. . 


FINISHES 


The use of Effecto offers automobilists an 
opportunity to makea really worth-while sav- 
ing during these times of war-economy and 
high prices. Seven live colors to choose from; 
also Finishing Varnish and Top & Seat Dress- 
ing. Effecto Top & Seat Dressing renews 
—ÀMÀ and waterproofs all old tops and upholstery. 


= — 
M ETA Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


LO 
CREL 
Black 


4 
* 


Sold by paint, hardware and accessory stores. Pratt 
& Lambert-Inc., 151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada,address 97 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Get the Original and Genuine Auto ENAMEL 


He Does It—So Can You 


LOYD G. HALL of Nebraska was not 
blessed with a large supply of this 
world's goods. He needed the money. 

He went out and got it and he still is getting it. 


He began by interesting his friends in THE 
AMERICAN MagaziNE and Woman’s Home 
Companion in his spare time. He started 
young and without experience, but he made it go. 


. His magazine business still yields him $50.00 a month, so that he 
can buy his share of Liberty Bonds, although busy at work in the 
camps helping Uncle Sam win the war. 


Would $20.00, $50.00 or $100.00 Help You? Get It! 


You can earn it by selling subscriptions to THE AMERICAN Maca- 
zINE and Woman’s Home CoMPANION, even without experience. 


If you need the money and need it bad, write at once to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 50 B 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


times have you who live in the country 
wished that the grocery or butcher store 
were just a little nearer to your home 
Especially when you were tired or wher 
it was hot or raining. Well, in New York, 
there are often so many stores in one hous 
that tenants do not even have to leave 
their building to do all their marketing 
and much of their shopping. 

Merchants have sometimes complained, 
however, that they lack space in apart. 
ment-house stores. For that reason, in- 
stead of building one floor to a store, | 
have built twelve of the twenty-two store 
so that they extend four floors beneath th: 
surface of the street. Or, in other word;, 
the occupant of each of these twelve stores 
has a four-story building all to himsel 
The only real difference is that, instead of 
being above the street level, most of this 
building is below it. Just as in a regi: 
office building, these stores are equipped 
with elevators for the use of customers. 

To construct a house of this size was 
naturally no light task. The walls alone 
required 7,500,000 bricks, enough to pave 
a road sixty feet wide and nine miles long. 
The first four floors of the outer wall co 
tain 600,000 feet of terra cotta, or enough 
to cover I5 acres. Sixty-five freight car 
were needed to bring the limestone to New 
York, and 50,000 barrels of cement, t» 
gether with enough glass for 2,000 vir 
dows, also had to be obtained. Even tht 
wood used to make the floors of more than 
1,500 living-rooms, 1,400 closets, and 540 
bathrooms, covers twenty acres of floor 
space in the building. All these things had 
to be gathered by my men, and without 
their loyal assistance I am sure this hous 
would never have been built. 


EVER since I became a builder, my men 
have been accountable for the succes 
ful completion of the work. They have 
had to teach me the business; for when | 
took up this kind of work, at twenty-one, 
I was absolutely without experience m 
such matters. | 
I had come from Italy to this country 
when I was five years old. I went to pub- 
lic schools, and then to Cornell Medici 
College, intending to be a physician. I had 
watched my father build houses for som 
years, you see, and, knowing mighty well 
that he never made much money out of hs 
work, I decided to get an education. I had 
just graduated, when suddenly my father 
died, leaving the support of my mot 
and several children to my brother and 
myself. : 
Knowing that it would be a long tm 
before I could make enough money out ? 
medicine to support my family, I thou£t 
of getting a job. But before I did that, my 
brother and I decided that we would tr: 
to finish a building my father had left hali 
completed. So we tackled the job and, 
much to our surprise, we discovered th! 
we knew more about building than we h 
realized. That made us decide to earn ou 
living through building operations. 


—— Se 


‘CHOW We Behave When We Tele- 
phone,” by Mary B. Mullett, net 
month, will make you wonder V. a 
people are learning about your char 
acter when you talk to them over t x i 
wires. It will also help you to judg | 
others by the same test. 
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«While Others LEARN. 
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To the Woman Who 


Delights in Pretty 


Bedroom Furniture 


OES an exquisite little rocker 

in mahogany appeal to you? 
Or in walnut? Or in ivory? One 
upholstered in attractive cretonne 
to match the color scheme of your 
bedroom? A rocker with graceful 
lines to look at, comfortable to sit 
in, strongly constructed and exact- 
ly the right size? 
Then it is a Gunlocke rocker you have in 
mind for Gunlocke rockers fit this description. 
Chairs are made to match the rockers and 
make a dainty set. Larger size chairs and 
rockers for other rooms in se are made 
of any desired wood with upholstery to meet 
your requirements. 


The Gunlocke trade-mark shown on eve 

piece of furniture is the guarantee of hig 
quality. Ask your dealer to show you his 
line and write for our free booklet, “Chairs and 
Rockers in My Home.” 


UK W. H. Gunlocke 


hair Co. 
Wayland, New York 


A Call for 5,000 
New Photoplays 


í Producers and Stars are Searching 
^N Everywhere for Suitable Motion 
Cecil B. DeMille Picture Scenarios 


Good Ideas Bring High Prices 

PRODUCERS face a shortage of new plots written 

especially for the screen and they are paying 
prices hitherto undreamed — $50 to $250 for short 
comedies; $500 and up for 5-reel dramas. The demand 
for scenarios is tremendous. Producers, however, must 
work at high speed to keep theaters supplied. Their 
time is so precious that. they give attention only to prop- 
erly structed scenarios. your ideas 


coni are properly pre- 
pared, you get consideration. 


9 months 


wrote 

include Cecil B. 

tudio and hosts of 
thorough. 


sce 
Mille, 
others. 


Get Our Free Booklet, which ex- 
plains the Palmer Plan. This booklet, f 
“The Secret of Successful Scenario | 
Writing," contains pictures and indors- 
ing letters of favorite stars, producers, 
eto. It tells you how and where to sell 
your scenarios. Absolutely no obli- 
gation. 

Palmer Photoplay Corporation 

Suite 590A, I. W. Hellman Bidg., e» 

Los Angeles, California. Douglas Fairbanks 


learned the English language for that pur- 
pose. Experts say that the translation 
would have been a remarkable thing even 
for an accomplished linguist; but for a 
man to learn a language in such a short 
time, and to work out the correct render- 
ings of the technical terms was truly 
wonderful. Surely there must be some- 
thing that causes the spark of genius in 
one man to fire the genius in another. 

Visitors who cannot speak English are 
quite common. One day a Russian priest 
came from Cleveland, in company with a 
hairy compatriot who had been sent to 
America by the Russian Government to 
learn all he could about the Root method 
of handling bees. He did not know a word 
of English. But he was given a job in the 
factory, and allowed to go where he 
pleased in quest of knowledge. Within 
eighteen months the Russian had learned 
so much of the English language that he 
was able to go on the program of a bee- 
keeper convention in St. Louis and give 
in English an address on the bee business 
in Russia! It can be explained only b 
the tremendous enthusiasm with which 
Root inspires men. 


“WHAT advice have you to give a 
young man who wants to make a 
success of his life,” I asked Root, after 
he had told me about his own success. 

“Let him learn all about his business, 
just as I did about bees,” he replied 
promptly. “Why, I went so far as to get 
a book in a foreign language, and then 
hired a girl who knew the language to read 
and translate it for me as she went along. 
The big thing is to be thorough. Know 
everything there is to be known about the 
business you are in. Knowledge raises the 
quality. And quality insures success. 
Don't be afraid to try new things. You will 
make mistakes, and you will lose money 
sometimes; but you will make discoveries 
that will more than offset your losses. 
Avoid a rut as you would the pestilence. 
Folks will laugh and call you a joke, just 
as they have done in my case. But let 
them laugh. Follow your best light, and 
don’t be turned aside by ridicule. In 
finances, steer clear of signing notes and 
of speculation. Don’t go into debt, don’t 
speculate. And trust the Lord.” 

He said “Trust the Lord” in a per- 
fectly natural way. Root’s religion is as 
much a part of him as his nose is. It is 
perfectly natural and thoroughly prac- 
tical. He is very sincere about it. You 
can see over the door of his factory en- 
trance this declaration: “In God We 
Trust.” I did not ask him about it, but 
I imagine he took the motto from the sil- 
ver dollars which started him in business. 
He tells a little story about the erection of 
his brick factory building which may jar 
the so-called practical Business man a 
little, but it is worth telling, just the same. 

“My credit was badly strained about 
that time," he said, “because the people 
did not understand my ways. They said 
I was queer; and I guess they were right, 
according to their way of thinking. Any- 
way, the contractor who was erecting the 
main factory became uneasy and wanted 
his money. I could not see where I was 
going to get it, so I took it to the Lord. 
After I had prayed a while I got an assur- 
ance in my heart that the money would 
come all right. Itold my father how I felt, 
but he didn't seem very enthusiastic. 


“A few days later a stranger called and 
asked me to show him how to transfer bee 
from one hive to another. He was ve 
friendly and during his visit he sb 
asked if I was in trouble of any kind, i 
money matters were all right with me 
So I told him of my anxiety about th 
money for the brick contractor and, to my 
surprise, he said he had some money | 
could have if I would take it. A few day; 
after he left, a draft came from Quebec for 
five hundred dollars, and with that I paid 
the contractor. The incident steadied m 
credit and ended my troubles of that kind 
The man was an utter stranger. He did 
not even want to take my note, except a 
: memorandum. Of course, the Lord sent 

im. 

Root’s confidence in Special Providence 
is positively uncanny. He does not at- 
tempt to force his religious views up 
anybody, but all through his convers- 
tion there are constant references to Go, 
just as if he were referring to a man who 

ad helped him in times of need. 

At the time he launched “Gleanings in 
Bee Culture” he was a follower of Bob 
Ingersoll. But after his about-face he dè 
clared that he intended to be a Christian 
and to take his religion into his business, 
The first move he made was to start a de 
partment of "Home Talks” in “Glean 
ings," in which he discussed religion int 
matter-of-fact way, just as he talks it in 
personal conversation to-day. It was af 
unheard-of thing to have a religious de 
partment in an industrial journal. A few 
subscribers quit because of it, but fot 
every one that quit two or three new ones 
came in. And now these “Home Talks” 
are such a strong feature of the magazine, 
that Root has prepared matter ahead to 
keep the department going for five years 
after he has reached the time when he can- 
not write any more. 


NCE he announced in “Gleanings” 
that he would send his magazine free 

to missionaries, if readers would mail hin 
their names and addresses. The result w3: 
a flood of names. Apparently every rea 
er knew several workers in ore lands, | 
and wanted to have them beneht by tht 
offer. Root’s secretary was dismayed. 

“Why, Mr. Root!” she exclaimed, "t 
will cost twenty-four cents for postage 0n? 
lot of them, and some will take even forty- 
eight cents. I don't see where we are go 
to get the money for the stamps!” —— 

“Don’t you? The Great Father abot 
will furnish the stamps to send "€ 
ings’ to missionaries,” was the calm rep: 

ja cost quite a bit to mail the magaz“ 
to the missionaries, but he did not flinch, 
and when the time came he always M" 
the cash for the postage. Most of them 
went to missionaries in warm sections & 
pecially adapted to bee culture, which we 
something they could carry right alone 
with their other work. The ee e 
was that in due course of time Root a 
to get orders from all over the world. : 
was something he had not figured on 3 
first; but he was quick to take the hint “i 
follow up the lead. Before long, carloac 
of his equipment were sent to 307. 
Africa, the northern part of South iari 
ica, and points in ds Orient. What i 
had done purely as benevolence toe 
out to be the very best kind of 26 
tising. 4 
On another occasion he ordered 2 5P | 
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Yow are you preparing for 


greater business success? 


179 Men in The Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co. 
are training themselves 


‘TARGE industries, in every channel of trade, are seeing the 
‘Ly wisdom of encouraging their executives, heads of depart- 
nts and junior officers to train themselves to be better 
ders by mastering those fundamentals that underlie all business. 


The directors of these great organizations are fortifying 
aemselves to meet the difficulties of the future by seeing that 
- heir executives begin training now to more efficiently and more 


apably manage and produce. 


Mr. P. W. Litchfield, Vice- 

resident and Factory Manager 

~-f the Goodyear Company, writes 
he following letter: 


“Many of the officials of our company 
took the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course and were so well pleased that it 
has become a standard part of our 
educational system in the training of 
salesmen, factory foremen and others. 
“We have found it especially useful in 
giving our technically trained men a 
broader commercial view, and consider 
that the efficiency of the men in both 
our Production and Sales Departments 
bas been materially increased by the 
study of your Course. 

“We unhesitatingly recommend it to 
our own organization as the best Course 
in modern business methods which has 
come to our notice.” 


The other 178 


There are 178 other Goodyear 


men enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Mr. A. F. 
- Osterloh, Secretary of the Com- 
:pany; Mr. W. D. Shilts and Mr. 
: S.A. Falor, members of the Board 
of Control; Mr. L. C. Rockhill, 
lanager of the Merchandising 
partment, and the heads of the 
ollowing departments: 


Motorcycle and Bicycle Tire, 
Solid Tire, Factory Cost Depart- 
ment, Correspondence De- 

. partment, Trafüc Department, 
tatistical Department, Aero De- 
Partment, Fabric Supply, Labor 
Bureau, and Cashiers. 


In every field of business 


These executives and their 
assistants enrolled because they 
knew that they could better them- 
selves—become better leaders— 
better producers—happier men, by 
progressing with their company 
thru a sounder knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of business. 


No matter what your business—what 
your position—the Modern Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute will benefit you. It will broaden you. 
It will develop those latent forces within you 
that lead to success. It will make you a 
better business man—a keener analyst—a 
bigger producer —a wiser executive. 


The reason that prompted the en- 
rollments of the 179 men in the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, if you stop and 
think a moment, will prompt you to do like- 
wise: greater personal efficiency thru sounder 
knowledge—greater understanding. 


Every field of business appreciates the 
splendid work being done by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Over 70,000 men are 
now enrolled. 


In the Rubber Industry 


The executives listed below, as 
well as numerous men in their 
employ, have enrolled in the 
Course: 

Mr. Edward S. Babcox, Advertising Mana- 
ager, Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 


Mr Clarence J. Welch, Manager of Sales, 
Pneumatic Truck Tire, Solid Truck Tire 
and Airplane Tire Departments, United 
States Tire Company, New York City. 


Mr. W. O'Neil, Vice-President and General 
Manager, The General Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Mr. Jacob Pfeiffer, President, The Miller 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Mr Edward A. Andersen, General Man- 
ager, Rubber Regenerating Company, 
New York City. 


Mr. H. H. Durr, President, Victor Rubber 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


Men enrolled in other big , 
companies 


In the Standard Oil Co., 291 men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; in the National Cash Register Co., 
194; in the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
92; in the General Electric Co., 399— 
and so on down the list of the biggest con- 
cerns in America. 


Get further information 


You can train and develop yourself for big- 
ger responsibilities as these 179 men in the 
Goodyear Company are doing. 


Get our new 112-page book, ‘Forging Ahead 
In Business," You will find it profitable reading. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon back to us 
and get your copy free. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


100 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD iS 


IN BUSINESS” —Free 


Nam 
Print here 


Business 
A 
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* Prints 1000 
copies for 
cents 


` Speed up ` 


your business with this low priced highly 
efficient duplicator. 


Prints form letters that are equal in every 
respect to type-written originals — yet 
there's no type to set—no trouble—no 
muss. Write the letter on a typewriter 
or by hand—put it on the machine— 
turn -the handle—that’s all. You can 
make a thousand copies at a cost of 20 
cents. 


ROTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints notices — bulletins — price lists — an- 
nouncements—for manufacturers, merchants, 
architects, churches and schools. It prints 
ruled forms and illustrations. It does every- 
thing that a stencil duplicator can do—does it 
with fewer operations — simpler — quicker 
cheaper. And yet the price, equipped for all 
classes of work, is 


$35 Complete 


The Rotospeed has semi-automatic feed, self-ad- 
justing impression roll and large printing drunt. 
It prints on any weight of paper and any size, from 
a post card to an 814 x 16 inch sheet. The equip- 
ment includes one quire of stencil paper, ink and 
= other supplies for printing twenty-four 
jobs. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Test the Rotospeed at our risk, in your office—see 
how easy it is to operate; how much it saves you. 
p D c y ) 
SE Bo a en days’ work will convince you 
The Rotospeed Co. \ of its moncy-saving, money- 
626 West sth Ave. X making possibilities. 
Dayton, Ohio \ 


` . 
Send me full informa- \ Mail Coupon 
tion about the Rotospeed V for Booklet 
Free Trial Offer, copy of \ ` ; 
kl d 1 EN and details of our liberal 
booklet and samples o \ offer, also samples of 


work. X forms printed on the 
4, Rotospeed for others 
$ in your line of busi- 
4 ness. 
Name ET 
X The 
W — Rotospeed Co. 
EN 626 West 5th. Ave. 
v Dayton, Ohio 


Address 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
146 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


ly of small tin pans and tin pails from an 
Fanin concern for use in handling honey. 
He indicated dozen lots, but the order was 
filled in gross lots. After some correspond- 
ence, the firm agreed to have the excess 
oods shipped back at their expense; but 
oot had been thinking the matter over, 
and he proposed that he take the pans and 


pails to an approaching county fair and . 


try to sell them off. Naturally the firm 
consented and Root actually made a clean 
sweep of the whole shipment. Incident- 
ally, he made a nice profit out of the deal, 
sent the firm a draft in full, and everybody 
was happy. “The manager afterward 
wrote him: 

“We had heard that you were a crank 
about religion. But if your recent conduct 
in selling off those honey pans is the way 
you show it, we sincerely hope a lot of 
other people will become the same kind 
of cranks.” 


WHEN Root learned of the experi- 
ments in aérial navigation the 
Wright Brothers were making at Dayton, 
he went there to investigate. He got 
there just in time to see them make a try- 
out in which, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, an airplane under motor 
power circled an aviation field and re- 
turned to the point of starting. Root rode 
around the course in an automobile with 
Miss Wright, the silent financial partner 
of the brothers, congratulated them on 
their success, and was amóng the first to 
recognize what they had achieved. He 
wrote an account of the trial trip for a 
scientific magazine, but the editor was 
sceptical and would not publish it. Later, 
when the Wrights had obtained recogni- 
tion in Europe and Americans had to wake 
up and recognize them, the editor of that 
same magazine wrote Root a letter of 
apology and sent him the paper for a year 
as a sort of peace offering. 

Root's name appears in * Who's Who,” 
and in the "Encyclopedia Britannica," 
and he is now known as the “grand old 
man of Medina." He is not obliged to 
work, and one would think that he would 
be perfectly willing to sit around in slip- 
pered ease and watch others toil. But 
that would not be A. I. Root! He will 
keep right on working until he cannot 
stand up, and then will call in a stenog- 
rapher and dictate a lot of directions for 
others to carry out. 

Only a year ago Root made another ven- 
ture by ordering some high-priced eggs, 
and he has been having a jolly time rais- 
ing fancy chickens. If he had another life 
to live he would probably become the 
greatest hen raiser in the world. He knows 
all about hens, and it is amusing to hear 
him talk about bees, hens, war, and re- 
ligion, all in the same breath. He is also 
an expert gardener and florist. 

But his big “hobby” just now is to 
show how the winds can be harnessed for 
the benefit of mankind. In his extensive 
reading he came across a new kind of 
windmill by which electricity could be 
generated for storage batteries. 

“Ah, ha!" he exclaimed gleefully, as 
he hopped to it. “Just the thing for my 


electric automobile! I'll get a mill 
make my own juice." 

He carried the idea into effect last y 
at his winter home near Bradento 
Florida, by equipping his garage with 
windmill for generating electriaty. 
windmill is of metal, fourteen feet ac 
and is hung on delicately adjusted r 
bearings. There is a belt around the ou 
rim of the windmill which turns the w 
of the dynamo, only four inches in di 
eter. The dynamo is attached in su 
way that it swings with the wheel wh 
the wind changes. Wires carry the 
tricity down into the garage, where t 
can be connected directly with the b 
teries in the automobile, or with a per 
nent storage battery from which po 
may be drawn at pleasure. This 
motor is so adjusted that a very sli 
breeze will cause it to revolve; yet a hez 
wind storm will not drive it more t 
twenty revolutions a minute. 

During the time that the windmill 
being put up, Root was inductious; di 
tivating a half-acre potato patch in hi 
back yard. By the time the mill wa 
ready, Root dug his potatoes him 
piled them in market baskets, and haul 
them to market in his electric auto wi 
electricity generated by the wind. H 
sold his crop for over $150, and invested 
$100 in a Liberty bond, while the rest 
probably gave away to a church or Sum 
day school. This one Liberty bond 1s just 
an incident, for his company buys them it 
large amounts with money brought in by 
the bees. « 


Ror is very unconventional. He gos 
about in an ordinary suit with a 
on his head, and half the time the ap : 
down over one ear. On one occasion he 
got caught in Columbus without baggage, 
and when he went to a hotel and applied 
for a room he was assigned to one of the 
fifty-cent variety and required to pay ? 
advance. Root accepted the situation 
with a good-natured chuckle. He could 
probably have bought and sold the hote 
and never missed the price. 

Although nearing eighty years of age ht 
bubbles with enthusiasm, new ideas, an 
the desire to make experiments. His min: 
is still young. He is up to date in ever* 
thing. He simply will not grow old. 

“What will be the next great indu 
trial development?" I asked. Le 

“We are going to harness the winds! 
the development of power,” he exclaim. 
“Fuel is becoming a serious probit 
Water-power sites are not always within 
reach, but we can always find wind. | pt 
up my wind motor in Florida more ? 
show what could be done than for 27? 
other reason. For a few hundred dollars 3 
man can erect a windmill that will M 
erate electricity to charge his automobró 
grind corn, run a churn, a washing n? 
chine, or a shop, light his house, and fur- 
nish heat, more or less. By storing '* 
electricity in a stationary storage battery 
a fairly steady supply can be maintain 
for all purposes. My wind motor charg 
my automobile so thoroughly that 1 T 
able to run sixty miles on one charging: 


et eee RC A 


(SOME of My Experiences with 'Bootlickers'" is the striking 
title of an article next month in which a business man will tell how 
he began by “cultivating” his boss and was cured of the habit- 
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(Continued from page 39) 
destitute friend for “dinner.” The next 
day the heater had been confiscated by 
my landlady, who informed me that I 
sould not “take in boarders!” 

At this time in Philadelphia it was the 
custom for the youth and chivalry of 
axteen or thereabouts to camouflage 
themselves as “‘college boys." The outfit 
consisted of a soft felt hat, turned up in 
Tont and with the colors of any given 
ollege worn as a band. The fact that the 
vearer had never been to college and never 
xpected to go had nothing whatever to 
lo with it. The colors of all the colleges 
n captivity were on sale in the depart- 
nent stores, and if one got tired of Yale 
lue or the rain had treated Harvard 
‘imson unkindly, one could become a 
tudent of Princeton for a quarter. The 
est of the set was a paddock overcoat 
ind a pair of gray riding gauntlets. 

I was garbed in this manner when I en- 
ered Manhattan and I attracted not a 
ittle of what I thought was admiring at- 
‘ention. But alas, there is more difference 
tween New York and Philadelphia than 
a few electric lights. Tradition to the 
contrary, New York is not the stamping 
ground of the four-flusher. Gothamites 
are, for the most part, late of Missouri; 
and when they call you, you’ve got to 
have aces at least! 


Two days after I went behind the 
counter my illusions were hurled into 
the Hudson by the “head soda man" at 
the drug store. I had observed him watch- 
ing me curiously as I changed my white 
coat and apron for citizens’ clothes, and 
finally this overlord of the fountain spoke 
to me substantially as follows; 
"Hey—listen! You ain't a bad guy, and 
wanna give you a tip. Can that there 
layout you have staked yourself to! That 
trick hat and the waltz-me-around-again 
Coat is raw enough, but them cowboy 
gloves has got to go! You might of been a 
knockout in- Philadelphia with that out- 
t, but it don't go here. They is another 
thing, also. I hear you make a crack every 
now and then about dear old Princeton 
or sweet old Pennsy. Lay off that stuff 
too! If you been to college, I been to 
Egypt! Don't try to kid this burg—it 
can't be done. Be on the level, 'tend to 
Your knittin' and let the other guy four- 
flush, and you and New York 'll get along 
lke ham and eggs!" 
„I was stunned and indignant at the 
tme, but later I found he had done me a 
teal favor and that his advice was ex- 
cellent. Although I've done a lot of fool- 
ish things, being young, I’ve let “the other 
ey four-flush” since then! 
i went out that same day and bought a 
etby, locked the gauntlets in my suit 
‘ase, and traded the “waltz-me-around- 
again” coat for a cravenette. My troubles, 
owever, were at the top of their game and 
was called into the sirup-room the next 
ay for another conference. 


RE you fully awake to the 
opportunity that law training 
offers the man who is seeking 
success—more certain promotion 
in business? 

It has been proven that the trained 
man's chances for success in business 
are one hundred timesgreater than the 
untrained; also, that the business man 
with special, intensified training seldom 
fails to reach the top. 


There is no training that will 

bring success quicker to a 

man in business than the LAW. 

In every department of business—in 
every field of industry—there is a grow- 
ing need of knowledge of Law. 

hat is why men with law-trained 
minds are so rapidly promoted; why 
the man in business who has had law 
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training is consulted so frequently— 
called into conference when important 
matters are discussed. s 


Find out what other men in the same 
line of work have accomplished after 
taking the Modern American Law 
Course and Service of the Blackstone 
Institute. 


See how you can learn the Law in 
your spare time without interruption to 
your present work. 


This book will prove most interesting to 
ors It fully describes the method, personnel, 
ectures and special instruction in the Black- 
stone Institute Course—the oldest non-resi- 
dent Law Course in the country. 


Back of the Course are such men as Ex- 
President Taft, Hon. John B.Winslow, George 
P. Sutherland, former President of the 
American Bar Association; Joseph E. Davies 
and eighty others. 


If you would multiply your chances for real 
success, write and get a free copy of this book. 
Itshowsthe way to greater success in business. 
Your request obligates you in no way. 
Simply fillin the coupon below. BLACKSTONE 
INSTITUTE, Department 27, 608 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Name 
Business 
Position . 


Business 
Address ....cccerrevccecscncssezscccccce 


Check 
with X 
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KeepYourThroat 


Comfortable 


At play or at work, indoors or 
outdoors, Luden's give throat 
comfort. Relieve huskiness, throat 


tickle, dryness and 


Look for the handy 
Luden yellow package 


Wm. H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 


Give Quick Relief | 
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BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 27, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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plays all records 


HE Steger is justl y called the finest reproducing phonograph. 
It gives you the voice of your favorite artist or the music 
of any instrument with lity. The patented Steger tone 
arm, which affords the exact ure required to play all disc 
records correctly—without changin ony parts, together with 
the wonderful tone chamber, provides the exact reproduction 
of every tone and shade of sound. Hear and play it your- 
self at your Steger dealer's. Style book sent on request. 


STEGER & SONS 21ANG MEO. COMPANY 


Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Factories, Steger, Illinois 


You 


The Circulation Department’ of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE desires to increase its Staff Membership 
and there is an opening in your town. The service 
required is introducing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
and other Crowell magazines into home and busi- 
ness offices. É 


The pay is: (1) A liberal spot-cash commission. (2) 
Extra bonus checks for business in excess of a low ||| 
minimum production. Men or women are eligible. 
Staff Members may work full or spare time ascir- | 
cumstances permit. f 


Successful Spare-time Members 


Mrs. C. H. Hare of Michigan, a busy housekeeper, earned $25.00 in one 
month. Miss Elizabeth Newton of North Carolina made over $60.00 in || 
July; .Mr.Wm.M.-Poutsoflowa,; 2 a o ores cs | 
a divinity student, earned $10.00 Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 51B 
weekly in spare time. V 


Woman's Home Companion 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


* YOU may do as well or better. Get our Tell me about your (fs! tme, 


| plan. 
offer by use of coupon and figure | 

| 

| 


out what it is worth in dollars and 


| the question ever arise. 


“Hey—listen!” said the chief of | 


soda distillery, “Where did you ever jerk 
soda before you come here?’ | 
As a matter of fact, I had never anl 
mitted “soda jerking” before in my life. 
This was my first offense. I needed this 
job as much as a jockey needs arms and | 
ad memorized a long list to reel off as 
places which had employed me, should 
ut now, having 
forsworn four-flushing, I told the truth. 
“I thought so!" he said. “The first time 
pu picked up a glass I seen you didn't 
now whether a chocolate malted milk 
was a drink or a vaudeville act. What are. 
you draggin’ down here?" i 
I told him seven dollars, and created a 


sensation. 

"Seven berries, hey?" he shouted. 
“What are you tryin’ to do—rune the 
soda-jerkin’ game? No wonder a good man ` 
can’t get no job for real dough like sixteen 
and eighteen bucks a week, when you 
guys is willin’ to work for seven! You go 
to the boss this afternoon and demand 
twelve bucks, or I'll fire you.” 

Up to this time it ha 
that seven dollars a week was all anybody 
got for doing anything. I had no desire to 
"rune" the soda business and I certainly 
did not want to lose that job. So I went 
the boss that afternoon and requested 
immediate advance to twelve dollars. 

“Ha, ha!" said the boss. ‘“Twelve bucks 
a week is all you wish, hey? I thought you 
was a nut the minute I laid eyes on you. 
Drop that apron. You're fired!" 


GEVERAL days later, crushed and dis- 
heartened after tramping all over New 
York in a fruitless effort to sell my services 
as anything at all for anything a week, I ' 
developed a streak of yellow and decided | 
to go back to Philadelphia and pe 
my grandmother to support me. | pii 
two dollars and twenty-five cents for 2 


ticket and the Pennsylvania railroad still ~ 


owes me the difference between that and 
the fare to Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

The moment the train began to pull out, 
I began to revile myself as a quitter. At 
Newark I was having a perfect orgy of 
self-abasement, and at Elizabeth T c 
off and took the next train back to Nev 
York. I had about enough money to ob- | 
tain food and lodging for one consecutive | 
day, but that was the only thing that 
didn't worry me. The thing that caused | 
me the most speculation was.not whether | 
I would make good or not, but how lors | 
it would take me to “get over.” . 

I thought that about a year of appli 
tion and hustle would see me a success , 
something, but my calculations were slight- 
ly out of true. It took me approximately 
iive years of the hardest kind of work, | 
discouragements and rebuffs. I wouldn't | 
have missed my experiences for millions | 
and I would hesitate to go through them 
again for the same amount! Lt 

The first thing I did upon my arrival 0 
New York this time was to start UP | 
Broadway from Twenty-third Street, 
stopping in every likely looking store 0 
both sides of the street and asking for 2 
job. I played no favorites in the matter ? 
trades or professions. I offered my str | 
ices to confectioners, druggists, “Ig! 
dealers, tailors, bakers and what-not. At 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, | 
had accumulated a couple of promising 
leads and had left my name and address 2t 


been my belief - 


| 
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*You Can Mend Almost 
Anything With This." 


Adhesive Plaster Tape 


The Handy Mender 


A strong, clinging, rubber-coated tape—almost water- 
proof. It sticks instantly to an thing without wetting, and 
itstays stuck. It costs but little, and every druggist sells it. 


Does These Things 
And a Thousand Others 


Sl. Patching with B&B Adhesive often doubles 
> the life of lawn hose. Apply when hose is dry. 


Even tires and tubes can be patched with it 
to last at least a while. 


It clings to metal, glass, 
wood, china—anything. So 
it is used to stop leaks, to 
seal fruit jars and make 
labels for them, to mend 
broken things of any sort. 


Mends Hose 


Use it to stop leaks in automobile tops. Stops Leaks 


B&B Adhesive has a rubber base. So it 
clings to rubber, and forms a rubber coated 
patch on rubber footwear or on raincoats. And 
cloth tears can be mended by sticking B&B 
Adhesive on the un- 
der side. 


ED. ‘2 Zins Maide t 
7 19H Miles Paste à ne ing ru b be, r 
ausore nast coated, - 


hesive is an excel- 
lent insulator. Wrap 
wire connections 


Mends Rubber S * 
with it. 


Apply it on articles of any mate- Insulates Wire 
rial which you want fastened to- 


gether. Use in mending dolls and toys. 


USA 


poo! 
All Sizes 
Buy 5- Yard Spools for Economy's Sake 

Carry One in Your Car 


Other B&B Products 


All Double-Sure Products are made by masters 
rei ideal conditions. Every B&B article can be 
on. 


It makes ideal grips for golf clubs or for 
tennis rackets, and an excellent mender 
when they break. Also perfect protection 
for hands or heels 
which are chafed 
: or likely to be. 
"uu Don't wet it— 

farma Grins just apply it. It 
will stick. Get it today. Keep a 
spool always handy. It may save 
a hundred times its cost. 


Butget theright kind—B&B Adhesive. It islargely used by sur- 


geons. But millions of spools are now used in the ways we suggest. 


Prevents 
Chafing 


B&B Absorbent Cotton 
B&B Bandages and Gauze 
B&B Fumigators 
B&B First Aid Outfits 


Adhesive Plaster Book — FREE 


Picturing 80 uses, and filled with helpful sugges- 
tions. Ask your druggist for it, or write us a postal. 


BAUER & BLACK Makersof S 


urgical Dressings, etc. CHICAGO NEW.YORK TORONTO e 
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six very good reasons for 
suggesting to my patients 
the use of COLGATE’S”’ 


It does six things 
and does them well 


Cleans the teeth thoroughly with- 
out injurious chemicals. 


Polishes them to natural whiteness 
without harmful grit. 


Corrects an acid condition of the 
mouth. 


Retards the growth of decay 
germs. 


Delights by its delicious flavor—(a 
**medicine'' taste does not neces- 
sarily mean efficiency). 
Leaves the mouth wholesome and 
the breath pure. 

You, too, should use Colgate’s. 
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A Splendid 
Christmas Gift 
Pair Genuine Mahogany 

Sticks, 4! in. high, pair Gen- 
uine Bayberry Candles [and 
Hand-Colored Greeting Card 
with charming sentiment. 
$1.00. Money back if you want 

it. A refined tasteful gift. 
Our Big Gift Book pictures 
hundreds of splendid presents 
for Friends, Relatives and 
Sweethearts — for every d. 

Your Gift List and our 
FREE book are all you need. 
It is full of money-saving 
gestions. Write for it NOW 

It's a great big help. 

co. 


The HOLMES 
601 Elmwood, Providence, R. 1. 
PLAN YOUR HOME NOW 


There is no bet- 

ter time to pre- 

pare for your 

new home. Get 

| the latest ideas 
and helps. 


KEITH'S $1 Offer 


1st—A special 100-page number of Kelth's Magazine, 
showing plans of 25 Beautiful Homes. 

nd—Book of Plans containing up-to-date designs for 
100 ARTISTIC HOMES. 
3rd—A four-months' subscription to the well-known and 
leading authority for home builders, Keith's Magazine, 
$2.50 a year, 25c a copy. Newsstands. 


KEITH'S, 200 Abbay Building; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


so many places that I was beginning to 
develop writer's cramp. But I got no job! 

'This went on for a week, at the end of 
which time I was broke, tired and dis- 
couraged again. I went into a saloon at 
Thirty-fourth Street and Eleventh Avenue 
one afternoon, bought a glass of sarsapa- 
rilla for a nickel and ate enough “free 
lunch” to arouse the ire of the eagle-eyed 
bartender. In the course of the debate 
that followed I adroitly got in the fact that 
I was a long way from home, broke, and 
wildly desirous of going to work. The 
bartender relented and said there might 
be an opening for a porter when the boss 
came in.. He also raised the embargo on 
the lunch, with a wave of his hand and the 
admonition to “go to it!" This place was 
featuring pickled herring, and as I had 
not eaten in forty-eight hours I think I 
devoured several tons of it. I know that 
the sight of pickled herring since then 
rouses no enthusiasm in me. 

Well, when the boss came in and heard 
my tale of woe, he hired me as a porter 
for six dollars a week, one dollar less than 
my last engagement. My professional 
duties consisted of sweeping the floor, 
polishing the brass work and waiting on 
tables during the lunch hour rush of 
assorted foreigners from the docks near by. 
My hours were from six ih the morning 
until six at night. 

I held this job for four weeks. Having 
no money to spend, I was confined to m 
hall room at night and during that time 
first began to do the thing which was 
afterward to become my profession. I 
ruined page after page of perfectly good 
white paper with what, in my opinion, 
was literature. The yarns I laboriously 
turned out at that time were weird and 
terrible things. 

At the end of a month, I could no longer 
stand my job, so I resigned, although the 
boss said I had the makings of a first- 
class porter in me. He even held out the 
dazzling hope that in two years I might 
become a bartender. The prospect was 
alluring, but I had made up my mind to 
seek pastures new, and I quit. 

This time within a few dave I got a job 
as a “soda jerker" for ten dollars a week. 
For the two years following I stood be- 
hind a counter, garbed in immaculate 
white, making chocolate ice cream sodas 
and maple nut sundaes. I grew quite pro- 
ficient at the trade, profession or gift, 
whatever it might be, and rose to the point 
where I could command fourteen dollars 
a week for my services. Always of a rest- 
less disposition, I flitted from pay roll to 
pay roll with joyous abandon, and during 
those two years I must have worked in a 
dozen places. I learned all the intricacies 
of the soda art, and I also found that being 
behind a counter every day afforded me a 
wonderful chance to study people and 
things. Later, when I began to write in 
earnest, this experience proved invalu- 


able. 


T VARIOUS periods during this time, 

I spent weeks trying to write, and 
then gave it up for months. When the 
fever was on me I wrote night and day, 
even making notes behind the soda foun- 
tain, to the disgust of my associates. I 
never disposed of any of this stuff. In 
fact, I never tried to. After I had finished 
a story, I'd read it over and become con- 
vinced that it wouldn't do. Just what was 
wrong with it, I didn't quite know, but I 


did know it lacked something. My rather 
sparse education made it impossible for 
me to better it, so I'd hurl it away and 
start another. 

During these two years I became’ ac- 
quainted with a newspaper man and this 
acquaintance, which later developed into 
a strong friendship, was perhaps the first 
big turning point in my life. I became so 
interested in the newspaper game that I 
determined to get into it and to renounce 
the soda industry forever. Whenever 1 
get interested in anything, I cannot 
strike a happy medium and wish I had it; 
I've got to get it. I drop everything else 
and devote all my time, energy and am- 
bition to securing the thing I want. Re- 
buffs or discouragements only spur me on, 
if I notice them at all. I talk the thing, 
dream it and think it until I get it. I be- 
lieve this faculty has had a great deal to 
do with whatever success I've had—al- 
though my wife says it's extremely irri- 
tating at times. 


THs may strike many as being egotisti- 
cal. It isn't meant to be. The only 
things I'm proud of are my wife and boy. 
I merely want to put on record the fact 
that anything I got that was worth while, 
I got because I never let up trying until I 
had it. I am neither the inventor nor the 
sole possessor of this process, and any- 
one who uses it will get the same results 
that I did, or better. In this connection, 
I remember part of a popular poem, which 
goes like this: 


The man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 


That line always irritated me! It gives 
me a picture of a poor dub who lets every- 
body sit on him—and grins! It’s admir- 
able to be known as a man who:can take a 
lot of beating, but the fellow they pay off 
is the one who can not only take it, but 
also give it! Never mind how many wal- 
lops you can take without flinching: how 
many can you deliver? 

I kept after my newspaper friend until 
he finally got me a job as a society reporter 
on one of the big New York dailies. I was 
almost delirious with joy and hurled my 
white coat and apron aside for what I 
hoped was the last time. My salary was 
to be twelve dollars a week with three 
dollars extra for expenses. At last I was 
writing for a living! The most sensational 
item I ever produced while I was on that 
job ran something like this; 

“Mrs. Simpson-Brown has closed her 
town house and gone to Palm Beach for 
the winter." 

I put in almost a year at this, supple- 
menting my earnings by working be- 
hind a soda fountain two or three nights 
a week for a dollar a night. Then, as 
usual, I sought a change. I had, however, 
absorbed enough of the newspaper at- 
mosphere to decide that my future ac- 
tivities would be confined to that pro- 
fession. To me, the newspaper game is 
the most fascinating on earth. It’s a 
thankless job. The hours are long and the 
pay is poor; yet there is an insidious some- 
thing about it which, once inoculated into 
your system, defies all efforts to throw it 
off. It is a fine thing for any young 
man of average intelligence and no par- 
ticular trade or profession to get into— 
and a fine thing to get out of! 

Having decided to change, I began a 
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drive on the city editor of the paper for a 
job on the news staff and I pestered the 
life out of him until he succumbed to my 
persistence and I became a full-fledged re- 
porter, with a police card, fire line badge 
and all! Before I would have parted with 
either of these, I would cheerfully have 
handed over my right eye. I displayed 
both badge and card on every opportu- 
nity; and if none arose I displayed 'em 
anyhow. 

served a long and hard apprenticeship 
learning the intricacies of the game and 
developing a "news sense." If John Brown 
falls off the Brooklyn Bridge it is inter- 
esting only to his family. But if John D. 
Rockefeller stumbles over a match, it's 
interesting to the whole world. Thus to a 
newspaper man, half the world is com- 
posed of John Browns and the other half 
of John D. Rockefellers. He must in- 
stantly and instinctively know which is 
which. It sounds easy, but I assure you 
it isn't! 

A couple of years of this, and my rest- 
lessness drove me to Florida, where I 
edited a weekly paper in a town of fifteen 
hundred inhabitants. The town and the 
paper were owned by a New York com- 
pn which had bought and reclaimed the 
and and was using the newspaper as a 
medium to sell it. Within six months the 
population of the town had grown to five 
thousand and the paper grew in propor- 
tion. So did I. At twenty I was editor of 
a newspaper, a figure in the community 
and my future seemed as bright as a four- 
carat diamond. Out of my experiences 
there, I later got my first novel, “The 
Skyrocket." 


[NTO this beautiful vista came a pro- 
fessional muckraker who ferreted out the 
fact that the company was crooked—a 
thing I was blissfully ignorant of. He 
deduced as much, and told me confiden- 
tially the data he had collected as to the 
dishonesty of my employers. His argu- 
ments were so convincing that I imme- 
diately threw myself into the work of 
helping the people the company had 
mulcted get back their money. I spent a 
lot of time helping him collect evidence, 
and we were so successful that counsel for 
the company's victims closed down the 
land office and the newspaper plant. Once 
again I was broke and out of a job! 

I drifted down to Tampa, where there 
was a race meeting, and for several weeks 
eked out a precarious existence as a “run- 
ner" for a bookmaker. To earn my salary, 
I dashed madly about from one “book” to 
another, noted the fluctuations of the 
prices on each horse entered in a race, and 
came back with the figures to my boss. I 
was paid every day, and kept permanently 
broke by betting my salary the moment 

t it. 

soon sickened of this and determined 
to win back to New York and make a 
fresh start. In order to do this, I took the 
agency for a portable bathtub and started 
to work my way back by selling this lux- 
ury from town to town. I sold only one— 
and I bought that myself! 

Arriving in Jacksonville, via freight, I 
talked the managing editor of the “Times- 
Union” into giving me a job, and I also 
Bot a room free at the biggest hotel by 
acting as press agent. My total income 

ng around eighteen dollars a week, 

gured that it would take me almost a 


WHETHER you are at the club, summer resort, or in society, 
you will have the deep satisfaction of knowing that your 
hair is clean, fluffy, brilliant—at its best—if you use 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


The natural beauty and fluffiness of the hair is brought out to its best advantage 
when you use Canthrox, the daintily perfumed scalp-stimulating hair cleanser 
which has been the favorite for years, because it immediately removes from the hair 
all dirt and excess oil, and in addition to its cleaning properties is known to 
have a beneficial effect upon both hair and scalp. b 


If troubled with dandruff, the 
first shampoo removes most of it, and after each succeeding shampoo you find the 
flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


For Sale at All Druggists 
It costs about three cents per shampoo. No good hair wash costs less and none 
is more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water, 
thus making enough shampoo liquid to saturate all your hair instead of merely 
the top of the head, as is ordinarily the case. Then rinse, and you have an ab- 
solutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways the most 
effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address upon 
receipt of three cents to cover postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO.,214 W. Kinzie Street, Dept. 248, CHICAGO, ILL. 


[t ISN'T fair to yourself or anyone else to go 
round coughing. And it’s so unnecessary. 
S. B. Cough Drops relieve it. They often keep 
a cough from becoming a cold. Pure. No a 


Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomac 
Drop that Cough 


.. SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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Victory in war, as achievement in com- 
merce, depends largely upon care in atten- 
tion to details. A poorly operating, inaccu- 


rately rated fuse might seriously hinder the 
work on a man of war at a critical moment. 
The U.S. Navv is keenly awake to this fact. 


have for years safeguarded electrical circuits 
of our Navy, ashore and afloat, against the 
fire and accident hazards of overloads and 
short circuits. 

A new contract was recently awarded for 
another year’s supply. 

As compared with one-time fuses, ECON- 
OMY Renewable FUSES cut annual fuse 
maintenance costs 80%, because an inex- 
pensive “Drop-Out”’ Renewal Link instantly 
restores a blown Economy Fuse to its origi- 
nal efficiency. 

Order by brand from your electrical jobber or dealer. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 

Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


Sole manufacturers of "ARKLESS''—the Non- Renewable 
Fuse with the “100% Guaranteed Indicator,” 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal. 
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ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE 


(0 FREE BOOKLE BOSTON VARNISH CO. 


2EVERETT STATION BOSTON 


months’ term. Diploma a: nd for free book, 
‘How to Become a Hanker,” b: G, Alcorn. 
American School of Banking, 426 East e Št., Columbus, O. 
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Vitality, Good Figure zz 


of a Soldier | 


. n ie " en 
t work with short hours and hi her pay. Learn by mail. 


Notice our soldiers! How alert and active, 


ve sparkle, cheeks glow—striking exam- 
P es of what you and other women can be. 
ave been building up 


women as the war is build- 
ing our soldiers, for six- 
teen y Have helped 
85, women. 

Do you want to improve 
your figure? Do you stand 
and breathe correctly? Are 
you thin and frail? Are 
you overweight? If handi- 
cap by any of those dif- 
ficulties or any chronic ail- 
ments, let me help you. My 
pupils use no drugs; ‘each 
pupil receives individual 
attention. 

Leading physicians ap- 
prove ny methods. The 
most critical magazines en- 
dorse me. I treat each 
pupil in her home. Shall I 
tell youall about my work? 
You can have thís infor- 
mation without charge. If 
later you want my serv- 
ices you will find the cost 
most reasonable. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 90, 624 S. Michigs: - 


month to save the fare back to New York. 
Having arrived at this conclusion, I took 
my first week's salary, bought a ticket 
to Manhattan on a boat sailing the same 
day, and arrived in the Big Town again 
in much the same condition as when I had 
first invaded it. My capital consisted of 
ambition, health, “pep” and about three 
dollars. 

There were no openings on the news- 
papers at that time, so I took a job as col- 
lector for a furniture instalment house. 
I was a terrible flivver at this. If delin- 
quent customers gave me tales of woe in- 
stead of money when I called, I found it 
impossible to rail at them and to threaten 
to have their dining-room table whisked 
away by the sheriff. Instead, I sympa- 
thized with them over their troubles and 
frequently wound up by loaning them part 
of whatever cash I had with me. In order 
to make a showing with the boss, I made 
a couple of payments on bad accounts out 
of my own pocket, but even this did not 
avail and I was “canned.” 


(ONONE of my collecting trips I had to 
go to Yonkers, New York, and before I 
came back I had met the most wonderful 
girl in the world. This was the second big 
turning point in my life, and if I ever get 
a dollar a word for my stuff I'll endow the 
city of Yonkers with more libraries than 
Carnegie ever saw! The first remark I 
made to the future Mrs. Witwer after we 
had been introduced was a request that 
she marry me forthwith. I knew instantly 
that I wanted her more than anything else 
on earth and I saw no reason for dela A 
For some reason, she refused. I made 
daily trips to Yonkers for weeks after- 
ward and persisted in my request, and 
was just as persistently denied. At length 
I won her to the point where she was will- 
ing to discuss the subject—but her answer 
never varied. 

By this time I was absolutely fanati- 
cal in my desire to marry her. I cast 
every other thought from my mind and 
all my efforts were directed to this end. 
I had lost my job as collector and failed 
to replace it with another one, but a small 
detail like that didn’t prevent me from 
proposing marriage to a girl who had a 
suitor for every hair in my head. While 
she didn’t fall on my neck and shriek, 
“I’m yours!" she didn’t complain to the 
authorities about my attentions, and this 
fact encouraged me to demand from her 
a list of the things it would be necessary 
for me to accomplish before she would 
gamble her future life with me. I felt that 
the labors of Hercules would be a mere 
trifle if by duplicating them I could win 
her. I brace viel to hear her name 
scores of things impossible for anyone less 
than a god to accomplish, but this in effect 
is what she said: 

“Get a job!" 

-I hadn't thought of that! 

I got one. This time as salesman in a 
cigar store for twelve dollars a week. It 
failed to cause a sensation with my future 
wife,.so I hurled it aside and battle-axed 
my way into the press department of a 
circus. I was “ahead” of this attraction 
for three months, when I left it to take a 
job as advance agent for a one-night- 
stand repertoire company. I think this 
show played every town in the United 
States where the total vote for President 
didn’t exceed .006. We played one town 


a day—sometimes several. In the metrop- 
olis of Green Bay, the manager left for 
Australia and points south and I had some 
new territory to add to the growing list 
of places I’d been broke in. 

answered an advertisement in the 
New York “Clipper” that I'll never forget. 
It ran like this: 


Advance Agent Wanted. Must be live wire, 
handy with brush and paste, nobby dresser and 
nifty talker. Want a man who could make a 
contract with Shylock and get the best of it. 
'This show pays off every week and hasn't 
missed a salary day since Grant took Rich- 
mond. No cigarette fiends, ale hounds, or 
mashers need apply. Ticket? Yes, if for se- 
curity you deposit your right eye. Wire or 
write, Abe Housman’s Blonde Beauties, Elgin, 
Ill., week of 23d. 


This letter got me the job: 


Dear Sir: Look no further for an advance 
man. I'll be in Elgin right after this letter. I 
have the goods and can deliver them. Can't 
stay in the same room with a cigarette, and for 
all I know, booze is played with nets. Call 
twenty-four hours a day's work and could book 
a prohibition lecturer at a bartenders' outing. 
Want $25 per to start and much more when we 
both think I'm worth it 


I got as far as Honesdale, Pennsylvania, 
with this show and then resigned to jump 
to Yonkers. One of the first things I did 
after my arrival there was to contract 
premon For three weeks I hovered 

etween life and death, while my future 
wife stayed at my bedside until she col- 
lapsed, drilling into my fever-racked brain 
that I kad to live for her sake. This was 
such a revelation to me that pneumonia 
became a mere detail, and I rallied myself 
to beat it. We were successful. I say 
we, because the doctors agreed with me 
that Mrs. Witwer had more to do with 
my recovery than they had. 


FTER my convalescence, we had many 
long and serious discussions on the 
subject of marriage, and it was finally 
agreed that when I had secured a per- 
manent job that paid a living wage an 
had saved enough money to start a home 
we'd become partners in the greatest 
enterprise on earth. Another stipulation 
was that I had to cease jumping from jo 
to job and settle down at something fora 
life work. I considered I had won a 
great victory by this concession an 
started out again to dumfound the world. 
As a result of my illness, my nervous 
condition was such that a newspaper Jo 
was impossible, so I became night clerk in 
a Newark, New Jersey, hotel. There was 
neither present nor future in this port- 
folio and I went along for months without 
getting anywhere. One day I reached a 
decision and presented it to the girl I was 
going to marry. I told her I had become 
convinced that I would never be a success 
until she was my wife, because that wis 
obsessed my mind to the exclusion o 
everything else. But, on the other hand, 
if she'd marry me at once I had not the 
slightest doubt that within a year my suc 
cess would startle Europe. . 
This characteristic logic of mine failed 
to impress her. I stormed, pleaded an 
made several highly dramatic speeches to 
no avail. She remained adamant and 
finally left, all gloomed up—but not dis- 
couraged |! 
When I got back to Newark I found a 
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slip of paper with a note to call up a 
Yonkers number. I did so, and five min- 
utes later reeled away from the ’phone, a 
dazed and prospective bridegroom! For 
some reason, known only to Mrs. Witwer, 
and which she has thus far refused to dis- 
close, she had decided that in union there 
is strength. This automatically made her 
the world’s greatest gambler. 

I persuaded her to meet me in New 
York within the hour, and rode over from 
Newark on the slowest train in the United 
States. The fear that she would change 
her mind tempered my joy somewhat, 
and when she appeared at the appointed 

lace I heaved a sigh of relief that must 
fave shaken the Singer Building. I had 
forgotten the slight detail of having an 
money with me, so while she waited Y 
dashed over to one of the newspaper of- 
fies and borrowed five dollars from a 
friend. Then I literally rushed her to the 
marriage license bureau and we were mar- 
ried before she had a chance to voice an 
objection to my unseemly haste. 

That was almost six years ago, and we 
are still on our honeymoon! 

I NOW realized that it was up to me to 

make good with a vengeance, and I 
jumped from hotel clerk to reporter on a 

ewark paper. I got twenty dollars a 
week. We lived in a couple of rooms with 
a kitchenette, and I was positive that I 
had cornered all the happiness in the 
world. I became expert at drying dishes 
and learned the secret of having the water 
so hot that it only requires a touch of the 
towel. . 

Then came the time when my wife de- 
veloped a strange, new shyness, and began 
sewing on mysterious and absurdly small 
garments. ‘This revelation raised me to 
the seventh heaven of joy and spurred me 
todosomething I'd never before attempted 
—save money. After our weekly expenses 
had been paid, there was not enough left 
out of my twenty to cause Rockefeller to 
pat his teeth, but I stretched it a bit 

y denying myself a lot of little things, 
since for me my wife had denied herself 
everything. 

On Christmas Eve of that year, Fate 
dealt me a staggering blow and at the 
same time occurred an incident that 
changed forever the hitherto irresponsible 
course of my life, steadied me, and made 

tt possible for me to make good. There 
was the customary shake-up on the news- 
Paper and it was decided to cut the staff 
down to the smallest possible number. 

ing the last man to join it, I was fired! 
Now I have no doubt that had I been a 
first-class newspaperman in the eyes of 
the city editor, he would have stretched 
à point and retained me. But of all the 
days in the year he might have fired me, 
to select Christmas Eve seemed to me tc 
be the height of wanton brutality. I'l: 
never forget my feelings as I trudged up 

arket Street in a driving snowstorm on 

e most joyous day of ihe year, a pros- 
Pective father at twenty-three, to tell my 
wife, as a Christmas present, that I had 
lost my job! 

blurted it out instantly; I wanted it 
over with. I was a failure! Undoubtedly 
lalways would be and she had been insane 
to marry me. I reviewed my life up to 
that time, railing at myself for an irre- 

sponsible incompetent, and wound u 

with the statement that I might as well 
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Diamond Banking 


A house nearly 34 century in one location is in the 
business of diamond banking—lending money on high- 
grade diamonds, watches and other jewelry. When money 
we lend is not repaid we must sell the diamonds. 


Try to Match at Full 60% More 


Here you can get diamonds at wonderful savings, 
proved by customers' letters. Diamonds which origina y 
sold at full prices The exact qualities for which full 
prices are paid today. Any new mountings you prefer. 
And you can try to match at 60 per cent more. 


Guaranteed Cash Loan 


Diamonds bought here are like insurance poli- 
cles: You know what you can borrow before you decide 
to buy—see our CABH-BACK GUARANTEE. 
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The Family 
Income. 


This subject is given a great deal of 
thought by almost everyone these 
days when a dollar reaches only 


about half as far as it did a year | 


or two ago. 

Would you like to add about $20.00 a 
month to your family income? 

Mrs. Frary of Illinois adds over 
$20.00 to her account every month by 
introducing The American Magazine, 
Woman's Home Companion and Farm 
and Fireside to her friends during her 
spare time. 

Here is your opportunity to beat the H. 
C. of L.! Are you going to grasp it? 
Write NOW for full particulars to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 52B 


4-LB. FIBRE LEGS-ON EASY TERMS 
Orthopedic braces for all deformities. Send fer booklet. 


Minneapolis Artificial Limb Ce., 656 Dean Bide, Minneapolis, Minn, 


‘Keep the Men 
Folks Working 


Keep on hand and have ready for 
emergency the always-safe antisep- 
tic liniment and germ-destroyer 
Absorbine, Jr. It is healing, cooling, 
soothing. It gives prompt relief from 
aches and pains. It keeps little cuts 
and bruises from being infected. 


Absorbine’ 


vases aama age va cat 


With everybody working so hard and so 
fast nowadays more accidents seem to 
happen, morė. folks get hurt—even the 
youngsters get more cuts and bruises. Be 
on thé safe side—be prepared 
—have Absorbine, Jr., in the 
medicine closet and be ready 
for emergencies. 
It is harmless—safe and 
pleasant to use. 
tiffened muscles and aching joints 
from housework yield at once to 
Absorbine, Jr. Swollen feet, after 
a hard day's work, are rested by it. [| 
Get a bottle today. j 
" $1.26 A BOTTLE 
t druggists or tpaid 
A Liberal TRIAL i Bottle 
Will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 
10c in stampe. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
411 Temple St. Springfield, Mass 
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in the office means efficiency. 


Squeaky chairs, creaky casters and 
noisy typewriters mean distraction and 


less work done. 


E 
3-in-One 
is the original anti-noise oil; a drop or 
so silencing, lubricating and benefiting. 
Take an inventory of all the things in 
your office that need oiling—adding 
machines, ‘typewriters, multigraphs, 
addressographs, electric fans, door 
checks, telephone brackets, filing cab- 
inet rollers, pencil sharpeners, check 
protectors. Have a *'house-oiling'" 
and make the entire office force grateful. 
And don’t forget 3-in-One for polishing desks, for 


dustless dust cloths, and for preserving all metal 
appliances from rust. 

FREE —Send for a generous sample of 3-in-One 
and our Dictionary of Uses. 

3-in-One is sold at all stores: In bottles, 15c, 25c 
and 50c; in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 EYM. Broadway New York 


"DON'T SHOUT" 
“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 


ears now, but 


t. 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 


fortable, weightless 
and harmless, Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


Sales Agent 31200 


Wanted to introduce tr nt 
bandied knives. Position worth $100 


Pictures from Home in Our Beautiful Genuine Leather 


Christmas Photo Case 


Apers. 
Aade in two grades and t 


A. LANDA & SONS CO., Mirs., Dept. 5, Chicago 


quit trying, since evidently the very gods 
were arrayed against me. 

My wife remained silent during my bit- 
ter arraignment of myself, but when I 


announced my intention of quitting she 
came over and put her arms around me. 
“Listen, dear," she said. “You seem 


to forget the one really big and wonderful 
thing we have. We still have each other. 
Isn't that enough for you? It is for me!" 

Oh, boy! Who couldn’t make good for 
a girl like that? ; 

o recriminations, no regrets! Simply, 
“We still have each other!" I don't see 
how I possibly could have fallen down 
after that, do you? 

The first job I got after that was on a 
nO in Elizabeth, New Jersey. Six- 
teen dollars a week. I got hold of a news- 
paper guide and every night wrote from 
six to a dozen letters to the managin 
editors of papers all over the country. 1 
tried to get away from the stereotyped 
application for a job and opened my let- 
ters like this: 

“Can you use another live one on your 
staff?" 

Then I went on to tell my experience, 
salary, and so on. Pretty soon I began to 
receive answers, and finally I got a job as 
assistant sporting editor in Newark, on 
the opposition paper to the one that had 
fired me. This paid twenty-five dollars a 
week. It wasn't enough and I started my 
letter writing campaign again. Within 
six months Í had landed on one of the 
biggest papers in New York. In the in- 
terim, I became the bouncing father of 
the greatest baby in the world. He's 
almost five years old and—say!—you 
ought to hear him—but, pardon me, Tm 


getting away from my story! 
I STUCK pretty close to the grindstone 

for the next two years and rose rapidly 
on the paper until I reached the point 
where, on account of my youth, I could 
hope for nothing higher for a long time. 
I was making about forty dollars a week, 
and it cost about forty-nine to live in New 
York. I began to get restless and dis- 
contented again, and one day, in the 
course of a donitan on our future, my 
wife interrupted me. 

“Listen!” she said. “There must be 
some one thing you can do better than 


anything else. Now the thing for us is to 
take an inventory of you and find out 
what it is. Everybody has a peculiar gift 
at something, and the ones who take the 
trouble to find out what that something 
is are the winners. Now, let's see what 
yours is!" 

Well, that set me to thinking, and in a 
flash it came to me! I began to write 
again. I wrote every night and all day 
Sundays, turning out bales of stuff. It all 
came back as fast as I sent it out. But 
every time I grew discouraged and showed 
the least sign of weakening, my wife kept 
me up ath encouragement, pats on the 
back, and her unwavering confidence in 
my ability to make good ultimately. Still 
my stories were returned with dishearten- 
ing regularity. Even my best friends told 
me I was working myself into a nervous 
breakdown and advised me to give it up. 
However, aided by my wife, I stuck to it 
with grim determination. I frequently 
had a dozen stories in the mails at once. 
My greatest drawback was my meager 
education. The editors told me my plots 
were good, but my English was sled: and 
crude. Finally, ıt was my wife who hit 
on the solution. 

“Harry,” she said, “I think I’ve found 
the thing you do best. You have a sense 
of humor, and your slang, while embar- 
rassing at times, is funny. Stop writing 
English and write slang. Write some of 
those stories you tell me, just the way you 
tell them, and I know they'll get over!” 

Well, I did.: Almost from the start, 
when I got five dollars for my first ac- 
cepted yarn, until the time I could get 
one thousand dollars, they were success- 
ful. I've been writing slang ever since, 
and in three years more than a hundred 
of my yarns have been published and some 
have been brought out in book form. 

To you who read my stuff and have 
made me possible, I give heartfelt thanks. 
Your letters of encouragement help à 
whole lot and I appreciate them deeply. 
I'd like to meet you all and to thank you 

ersonally; but since that's impossible, 
hi do it this way. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
getting married “put me over!" To you 
who are hesitating, let me say this again: 
“Ask her right now; pick out the thing you 
do best and go to it! She'll do the rest. 


How I Overcame Sleeplessness 
Prize Contest Announcement 


INE persons out of ten have “spells” of not being able to sleep. Some- 
times it is a pretty serious matter. It interferes with their work; it makes 


them irritable; it affects their health. 


Perhaps you have had this experience and have come triumphantly out of 


it. 


If so, tell us how you managed it. 
helps you to go to sleep, tell us what it is. 


If you have found something that 
Not drugs or medicines, of course; 


those are the very things to be avoided. But if you have found a way e 
quieting your mind and relaxing your body, pass it on to other people w^? 
need it. Tell just as plainly and simply as you can how you won out an 


got back to normal, restful nights. 


For the best letters of about 500 words we offer these prizes: $20, first 


prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Winning letters will appear in the January number. 


Competition closes October 15th. 
Contributions to these 


contests will not be returned except where especially requested and if postag? 
is enclosed. Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN Macazing, 381 Fo 


Avenue, New York City. 
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Things You 
Should Know About 


Your Eyes 


(Continued from page 47) 


too strongly upon such an examination, for 
our records show that nearsightedness 
steadily increases in children as they con- 
tinue their school work, beginning anywhere 

een the ages of three and ten and ceas- 
ing somewhere between twenty-two and 
twenty-seven. In some cases, however, 
nearsightedness does not cease to increase 
then, and the result is often the complete 
loss of the power of sight at the age of 
fifty or sixty, if not sooner. 

hildren are not the only ones, how- 
ever, who should use precautions in the 
care of their eyes. Such work as ae 
bookkeeping, or other occupations entai 
ing close application of the eyes, almost 
always causes nearsightedness and other 
forms of eye trouble. 

Civilized persons are nearsighted, while 
savages are farsighted. This is true also 
of animals. 

As people grow older, their eyes usu- 
ally grow weaker. Just because a man has 
reached the age of forty without wearing 
glasses, there is no reason for thinking 
that he will never need them. This fact is 
true of all races. There eyes are subject 
to practically the same variations in 
strength, the same penalties for miisuse. 


I! IS not only to relieve eyestrain, how- 
ever, that people should have their eyes 
examined at least once every year. The 
human eye is literally a looking glass; for 
by gazing into it physicians can often de- 
tect the first signs, of Bright's disease, and 
certain other troubles. Examination of 
the jeye may reveal that glasses are not 
needed, but that unusual care in other 
directions is essential to preserve the health 
ofthepatient. In this way, diseases which 
might have eventually caused death have 

n checked in time. 

Among those who read there may be 
some who dread to begin wearing glasses, 
for fear it will make them look old, or will 
n some way detract from their appear- 
ance. Women, of course, are especially 
teluctant to adopt glasses, as they have a 
Perfectly UE desire to preserve their 
ay and their charm as long as possible. 

o such women one can only say that eye- 
strain invariably causes premature wrin- 

and gives the face a tired, anxious, 
cross look which is far more disfiguring 
than glasses. 
, To men, one can merely put these ques- 
tons. 

Would you rather be exhausted at the 
end of the day?—for when your eyes are 
tired your body feels tired. Would you 
rather feel discouraged because your work 
calls for so much of your energy? Would 
you rather break down under the strain? 

Will you, instead, cast aside your 
foolish prejudice and wear glasses which 
will prevent eyestrain and correct your 
Vision? 

There is only one answer for the sensi- 


Es man or woman to make to these ques- 
ons. 


Taking Stock of the Future 


WE are publishing a series of 
papers describing the pre- 
P yea i parations now being made for 
VES) after-war trade by various coun- 
tries; including Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Canada, Japan, 
Australia, and Germany. 


We shall be glad to send you 
these papers; also the following 
booklets bearing on foreign trade 
problems: . 


Banking Service for Foreign Trade 


Export Trade under the Webb Law 


Acceptances (in Domestic and 
Foreign Trade) 


Financing our Future Abroad 


ATMa UU $& $$ A complete list of our publica- 

iem CE S - tions now available for distribu- 

REN ree 2 tion is given in our leaflet, “ Pub- 
suos mf S. — fications of Current Interest." 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
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How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop N 
your literary gifts.Master the {i 
art of self-expression.Make P 
! spare time profitable. 

urn your ideas into dollars, | 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
/ ing, Versification, Journalism, 
bZ Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
Md a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
] Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—"play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 


Lustrous as a 
Diamond Platinum Barpin! 


In reality, a sterling silver barpin 
set with brilliant whitestones. 
DIAMONBAR naturally becomes 
platinum’s fashionable successor. 


$1 2 to 95-2 


If not at your leading 
store write us for catalog 


f There is no other institution or agency, doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 

Í faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they aré constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's. Monthly, especally valuable for Ws full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


Mi Che Home Correspondence School A 
ld Dept. 134, Springfield, Mass. a 
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36-Garnet Street. Providence, R: I. 
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Christian Science 


At Work 


A man is known by the 
work he does. A good tree 


brings forth good fruit. 


In The Christian Science 
Monitor you see Christian 
Science at work. You realize 
what Truth and Principle can 
do when applied to a daily 
newspaper. 


The record of world hap- 
penings is given exactly, 
clearly, and with just balance. 


Highly interesting—for its 
readers know that the news 
and comments given in the 
Monitor have a real bearing 
upon their thought and lives. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. A 
monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world for 75c; a 
single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER 


At All : 
Stationers 
ML by 
Robinson Míg.G. 
Westfield ; Mass: 


Learn Shorthand 
and Typewriting 


` AT HOME! 


hm The New Way 


» Become an ex- 

pert stenographer. 

Save half the time 

and two-thirds the 

expense. Earn the 

big salary! We 

guarantee 80 to 100 

words per minute 

typewriting speed 

wr wt and 125 to 150 

words per minute shorthand speed. Not a penny 

if we fail. 
Entire Course on Trial 

Backed by 17 years’ successful teaching by mail. 

The New Way takes the mystery out of shorthand 

and makes rapid, accurate typewriting amazingly 
easy. Complete business training included free. 

Write for Particulars 

Send in your name now on a postal for free 

book and special offer. The New Way in Short- 

hand and Typewriting is enabling so many others 

to earn $25 to $40 a week that you will do yourself a 

big injustice if you do not write at once for the 


book. Write NOW to 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 2470 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


| he will never be anything more. 


How to Cure Yourself of 
Worrying 


(Continued from page 21) 


day; and besatisfied todoit a day at a time. 
Don't set out on the morning of January 
first to choose your emotional tone for a 
whole year. Every choice, sanely and delib- 
erately made, will make the next choice 
easier. There is nothing more certain than 
that emotional tone is cumulative. If our 
minds had doors, we might write over 
them the inscription: 


“ Pigs is Pigs” 


For our thoughts and emotions breed 
thoughts and emotions of their own kind. 
The succession is as certain as if they were 
the guinea pigs of Mr. Ellis Parker But- 
ler’s famous story. 


Worry is almost always associated with 
emotion of some sort. Emotion is 
potential energy. It is steam which must 
find an outlet. If it is put to work, well 
and good. If not, it will blow up some- 
thing, somehow, somewhere. Even though 
there isn’t a real explosion this misdi- 
rected energy of emotion will produce a 
state of mental unrest which often devel- 
ops into chronic worry. 

For instance, take the case of Jones. 
At the age of fifty Jones is at the head of 
an insurance department, but he has 
definitely accepted the probability that 
e has 
a wife and children. It has taken all his 
income to care for them. In the next 
block there is a trust company. Smith, 
who was in Jones’s class at college, is its 
president. 

Smith lives in a big house up-town. 
Jones in a flat in Brooklyn. Smith’s fam- 
ily rides in motor cars. The Joneses use 
the subway. Smith is accumulating mil- 
lions. Jones will leave only his insurance 
policy to his family. 

Even granting these facts, is there in 
them any real cause for worry? The 
trouble with Jones is that he refuses to 
adjust himself, emotionally, to them. He 
feels hurt in his pride and in his affections. 
He pities himself and his family. He is 
anxious about their future, discouraged 
about his own. 

What Jones needs more than anything 
else is to face facts! The pleasant ones as 
well as the unpleasant. He hasn’t a big 
position. What of that? Neither have 
millions of other men. Yet he worries. 
And absolutely the only force back of his 
worry is that of his emotions—pride, 
affection and anxiety. If he will take 
these emotions in hand and make them 
do the right kind of work, his worry will 
soon cease. 

One of the commonest forms which 
worry takes is that of indecision. It 
has its root in various bad mental habits; 
in fear, which always makes you anxious 
over possible mistakes; in self-conscious- 
ness, which makes you imagine slights, 
injuries, even persecution. Indecision is 
a fog, close and blank, shutting off our 
vision of actual things. If you stand still 
in it, wondering which way lies the right 
path, you will never get anywhere. 


The only way to escape is to start! 
Make some decision. Do something. It 
will take you out of the fog. You may 
find then that you have chosen the wrong 
path; but at least you have got out where 
you can see that it 7s the wrong one. Then 
you can take the right one. 

Perhaps you have an important letter 
to write. You muddle it over in your 
mind for hours, trying to decide on just 
the proper form. And, all the time, you 
are worrying because the letter isn’t writ- 
ten. 

Sit down and write something! You 
probably will find that even this tenta- 
tive draft is about what you want. And 
the very act of decision 1s helpful mental 
exercise. One definite decision, one clear 
constructive thought, is worth all your 
hours of anxious, barren planning. Do 
something! . Do it after a reasonable 
amount of consideration—hut do it. 

One of the great factors in these cases 
of unsuccessful mental adjustment is 
that the victims almost always refuse 
to face facts. If you can change those you 
don't like, do it. But if they cannot be 
changed, don't persist in vain attempts 
to alter the unalterable. Worse still, don't 
sit and sulk and worry because they can't 
be changed. 

Perhaps your particular form of worry 
is the common one of nursing a sorrow. 
It may be that you, like most of this 
class, are secretly proud—though you 
would not admit it—of displaying a grief 
that. cannot be assuaged. With all gen- 
tleness and pity it must nevertheless be 
said that you have no right to fail in this 
particular demand that you adjust your- 
self to the facts of life. 

What is your persistent anxiety, any- 
way, but a demand that you be exempt 
from the common law? You may be 
worrying bitterly because you have a 
son at the front. Mrs. Brown, next door, 
has lost two boys—but she can stand it 
and you can't! This isn't true; and you 
know it. Look at things honestly and 
with a humble soul. Realize that you are 
not alone in facing trouble. Take the 
threat of it with hope; and the reality; 
if it comes, with courage. ~ 

To do this we must find a defnite 
something to stand on. It may be religion, 
philosophy, a creed we make for out- 
selves. ie cases are more illumi- 
nating than abstract principle, so here 
is the story of how one woman work 
out her problems. 


THIS woman lost the companion of 
twenty years of happy life. She suf- 
fered torments of loneliness, but after 
four months of misery she set to work at 
her problem. The first thing she did was 
to put herself under medical care. he 
was, by this time, distinctly anemic 
(The chronic worrier, by the way, 2 most 
always is anemic.) She was put on ? 
pupe diet. Exercise was prohibited, 

ut tonic baths and massage prescric^ 
She improved physically. But still she 
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FLORENCE IutthcTUSS company 


Provence, Mast. U.S. 4. Sole Mi 


ERTAIN merchants told us not to make 
it to sell for more than 25 cents. We 
made it—a hand-brush good enough to put 
our name on and sell for a dollar. We made 
it of selected imported bristles. We fastened 
those selected tuftsonce and foreverin an alu- 


minum plate. We riveted that plate for good 
to a hard-wood, chemically-treated back. 
The result was the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand- 
Brush whose back won't warp or crack in 
hot water, whose bristles never scratch when 
new, nor wilt when left soaking in your bath. 


Most druggists sell it already. Ask your dealer 
for it before sending to us direct. If you send to us 
and feel you haven't your full dollar's worth, you 
shall have your dollar back. You can keep the 
brush. It’s a hand-brush good for years, worthy 
of its name, making its own way on its merits. 

We make the 


Prophylactic $5 


Florence Mfg. Co., 251 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address: 425 Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 


and TRACTOR BUSINESS 
) $300 Per Month 
"Thousands have learned here in 6 to 8 
weeks and are making big money 89 


2027 Oak St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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\Multiplies -Subtracts & 


Agents wanted rs 


e and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


B D)ON'T send a penny. Send your name and finger size and say, |$ 
| DONE sted = peony. Send zour name and finger sise and say, 

J| days” free trial. We will send it prepaid right to your hom 

| When it comes merely deposit $3. 75 with the postman and t! 

| Wear the ring for 10 full days. if you, or if any of your friends 
can tell it from a diamond, send it back, But if you decide 
to buy it—send us $2.00 a month until $15.76 has been paid. 


É Write Today Send igor pame now. Tell us which of 


A the solid gold rings illustrated above you 
[| Wish dadiea' of men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 


$ Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., Dept. 1057, Chicago 


had’ no appetite; she slept badly; and 
mentally and emotionally she was little 
improved. She could not “pull herself 
together.” 

She went on with the physical treat- 


ment; but she took up, herself, the problem | 


of mental adjustment. Her brain had 
seemed incapable of work in her months 
of wretchedness, and when she began 
to train it to activity again, it was like 
teaching a person to walk after a long 
illness. She commenced with simple exer- 
cises, like memorizing poetry, a few lines 
at a time. Her memory had been unus- 
ually good before her trouble, but for 
months it had seemed to have broken 
completely. 

After a while she tried to write. She 
had no “‘ideas;” nothing in herself to say. 
So she began by writing descriptions of 
things she saw, records of simple inci- 
dents in her daily life. Finally she went 
to an editor she knew and asked him to 
give her a piece of work to do. She ad- 
mitted afterward that she asked it in fear 
and trembling, not knowing whether her 
mind would respond to the demand or not. 

It did respond. Any psychiatrist could 
have told her that it would. She had met 
her problem of physical adjustment by 
following the physician's directions. And 
she had deliberately—ah! the significance 
of that “deliberately” !—undertaken her 
own mental adjustment by an attempt 
to do something sanely and constructively. 


BUT she had not entirely found a solid 
working basis on which togo on living. 
It seemed to her that quite suddenly she 
knew that happiness is not a privilege but 
a duty; that love is the food of life; that 
really to live one must love. 

Perhaps the ways in which she put her 
new creed into practice may seem trivial. 
To be humanly interested in a waitress, 
in a chambermaid, a conductor on the 
street car, a harassed mother on a train, 
may seem small crumbs of “the food of 
life." But they were the ones that came 
to her hand, and she gave them. These 
and others as simple and natural. 

And it worked! She had found her 
necessary principle for readjustment. It 
was to use her mind, to love and be loved, 
to give what happiness she could. 

If you are the victim of worty and you 
consult a psychiatrist he probably will 
not tell you that he is going to give you 
a dose of Big Motive, but he will try to 
do it just the same. He may try to get 
you interested in the affairs of your town 
or your neighborhood. 

The trouble with you is that all your 
thoughts and interest are centripetal, 
whirling in upon yourself. He will try to 
make them centrifugal. Perhaps he will 
have to begin in a less ambitious way by 
trying to interest you. in some one person. 


| Before the war we were narrower in our 


conceptions of life. Now the Big Motive 
is ready to hand. Knocking at the doors 
of our minds are great things. And that is 
why it is easier now than ever before to 
get out of the ranks of self-centered, 
chronic worriers. 

Stop your anxious solicitude about 


| your own small affairs and look about you 


with eyes open, mind alert, and the will 
to play your part in the Great Game. 
Many a man has “come back" during 
the past year or two, by doing just that 
in this big moment of time. Try it. 
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Salt Mackere 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTE 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YC 


[9 a 


Qe nodu 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be suppli. 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by t 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caugh 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inlar 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIREC’ 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOMI 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansp 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and v 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to you 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, a 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed ; 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and reac 
for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a fii 
change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for sa 
ads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simp! 
are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT-LINE 
CANS. They come to you as the purest and 
lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisy 
natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, th: 

our whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is ju 
ike that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, pues for frying, SHRIM 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or de 
iled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all kind 
TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS ar 
every good thinig packed here or abroad you can gi 
direct from us and keep right on your pantry shelf fc 


ar 


regular or emergency use. 
With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 
Jor it. Our list tells how each kind of s” 
fish is put up, with the delivered price a 
so you can choose just what you .-” 
will enjoy most. Send the p 
coupon for it now. a 


Co 


avis 


21 Central Whar 


FRANK E. P. 

DAVIS CO. A T TOR res 
i Central , lease send me your lates 
Wharf, - Fish Price List. 
Gloucester, .- 

Mass. . . > UNUM dado ect aaa 


The best system for beginners; a post-graduate course for 
stenographers. Highest world's records for speed and 
accuracy and a greater number of court reporters than any 
other system in the last twelve years. Instruction by mail; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 

SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 

W. L. James, Chief Instructor 
Dept. 1610, Schiller Building, Chicago, Illinois 


ir-Iinflated guaranteed puncture-proof in- 

erfect, practical, inexpensive. Over 100,000 
now in use. Stop the delays and expense of punctures 
by using 


Toliver Puncture-Proof Tubes (f 


Guaranteed 5000 Miles Without a 
Puncture or a new Tube Free. 
ou can drive nalis thru them— 
ey won't leak. 't take 
chances—enjoy puncture-free 
motoring. Write today for our 
latest Tube and Tire Catalog— 4 
it's a money and worry saver. (3 
Dealers:— Money is just roll- 
Ing in to Toliver Dealers. No com 


pesinon. Your territory may still. 
open. rite at once. 
TOLIVER TURE & TIRE CO. 
1048 Toliver Bldg., Denver.Colo. 


€ z, = 
Put In TOLIVER TUBES 
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COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


University of Illinois 


announces that, as a war emergency measure, it will 
begin on June 3, 1918, to operate a continuous 
on the Quadrimester System, for the benefit of those 
students who areente 
ical Reserve Corps. Under this system, the calendar 
year is divided into 3 terms of 4 months each, instead 
of 3 terms of 3 months each, as under the Trimester 
or S uarter System, or into 2 terms as under the 
Semester System. 
“Studenta other than those entering or in the En- 
t in at least 4 


the time elapein 


College $ Medicine "i the ud of pan 
Bex 14, Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Ilinois 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 
years of age may be educated at 
home under the guidance of a school 
with a national reputation for train- 
ing children. For information write, 
stating age of child. Also ask for 
circular on Mr. Hillyer's new book 
“Child Training.” 


The Calvert School, $ Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster 


Lewisburg | College 
ey ree ere ae i 
and business train! ee. munie, 
IT URG. SEM INARY 
tory, elective 

Bee Soke Garena 
Ry. midway between Washingto 
N. B.—We have an adosualc coal coal supply for the winter 


For catalog and book of views, address 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, A.M., President, or 
LOUISE P. DODGE, Ph.D.. Dean 


Box 60 Lewisburg, West Virginia 


The University of Chicago 
HOME zzi 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


STUDY 


27th Year U.of C. (Div. E), Chicago, lll. Mitehell Tower 


Electrical Engineering—Two Years 
Special, conde thorough war-time course. 
Particularly adapted to young men near draft age. 
Also 1-year course in Applied Electricity, D. C. and 
3. C., and 3-year ida ical Enginepring Course lead- 
ng to B. S. degree. school, 14-day work at 
rood pay if you choose. UH BIGGEST EDUCATIONAL 
JPPORTUNITY. Write for pate mention course inter- 
‘sted in. The leading Electrical Technicians’ Institute. Term 
tarts October 1. 
3CHOOL OF ENGINEERING oF: MILWAUKEE 
62-373 Broadway, Mil 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
DAY, Director FRANK A. MORGAN, Pres. 
Definite Preparation for a Definite Work 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch of Music 
and Dramatic Art. Diplomas given; degrees con- 
ferred. More than 300 of our students have secured 
concert itionsin the last last ave years. d A thoroughly 

rofessional school. or c 
quipped, information. Address Dept. A44 
600-610 Lyon and Healy Building, Chicago 


ART IS MONEY 


Study drawing, desi, 
repare > yourself to be a designer of 
room interiors, cos 


7 and color 
M fi ^ | | E Mere illustrations, 
| \) " É Fan Tern Opas Sept 16, 1918 
i ^ ff eral environment of thie regir 
QM 


textiles, etc. 
The personnel, instru 
pode Splendid boarding accom- 
ier, Emma M. Church.” Address 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CHURCH 
Box 20. 606 So. Michiban A venue, Chicado, Illinois 


Another definite point to be made is 
that nine out of ten human beings are 

"not made to live alone" mentally. Hu- 
man companionship is essential. And 
someone with whom to talk over your 
anxieties is almost as necessary. 

If you have been shutting them up 
within your own mind you need a mental 
cathartic. Your mind is clogged with 
thoughts and ms about something. 
Get them out of your system! Talk it 
all out to Seb and it will clear up 
the whole situation. This frankness acts 
as a mental and emotional purgative. 
You will be better for it. 

The commonest symptom of worry, 
the one on which the patient always 
dwells, is sleeplessness. And when sleep- 
lessness is persistent it does react unfa- 
vorably on the physical condition. 

It must be repeated that the worry 
about the loss of sleep is worse than the 
loss itself. However, you are quite right 
in wanting sleep and if you go at it 
properly you will get it. 

Live moderately. Do not work or play 
to the point of fatigue. If you must over- 
work at times, take a corresponding 


period of rest. But as a rule do one day's : 


work—or less—in a day. Then dismiss it, 
and wait till the next day to begin another. 

Put your mind on your diversion, what- 
ever it is. Have a fad. Collect something: 
beetles, bottles, books—anythin that 
interests you. Play some game. fish- 
ing. Go to a play or movie. Get into the 
Red Cross. Play a part in the Greatest 
Game of the Ages! 

But don't get dad tired. Andeatsimple 
but nourishing food at regular intervals. 
There is a common belief that food will 
not digest unless we have an appetite for 
it. That is another popular error. It will 
take longer to digest, but it will do it; 
especially if you give it a good chance by 
resting when you should. 

Now, if you are well fed and not over- 
tired you have already set up a condition 
favorable to sleep. But you can do still 
more. Before you go to bed take a tepid 
bath. Have the temperature of the water 
slightly below that of the body. Don’t 
jump right in and right out again, but stay 
there quietly as long as you feel like it. 

But if you are a confirmed worrier, 


you know what may happen next. You 
are afraid you are not going to sleep! 
Because of this fear you begin to worry 
lest the fear itself will keep you from 
going to sleep and so it may be just as 
you anticipate. 

Then lie there quietly, repeating to 
yourself the formula that you are rest- 
ing, that you are going to sleep, that you 
are quiet and drifting into tranquil uncon- 
sciousness—a formula which really helps 
you to relax. If you still do not go to 
sleep, turn on the reading light by your 
bed. There should be one there, so that 
you need not get up to turn it on or off. 

There should also be a book, ready to 

our hand: nothing too interesting, noth- 
ing that demands an effort of t ought, 
nothing to stir your emotions. You your- 
self can best choose what it shall be. 

Count, if you like. But simple counting 
is too means to occupy the ordinary 
mind. Try counting in groups: “One; one, 
two; one, two, three; one, two three, 
four;' and so on, slowly and with an 
inhalation and an exhalation for each 
count. Many persons find this so effica- 
cious that they never reach twenty-five 
in their counting. 

A common experience with persons 
who cannot sleep ıs that when they close 

their eyes they see dancing lights against 
the darkness. They are disturbed by 
these lights and try to banish them. The 
coruscations are often singularly beauti- 
ful. The relaxation of quietly observ- 
ing them often leads to sleep itself. 

our cure is largely in your own hands. 
In this matter you are ‘the captain of 
your soul." Any odds you like, that if you 
are tormented with worry you have not 
observed the following prescription: 

Have a doctor find out what is wrong 
with you physically, and then take steps 
to correct it; keep your mental poise by 
facing the facts of your life and adjusting 
ye ourself to them; work and play whole- 

eartedly but without over-tiring your- ` 
self; give yourself all the rest you need; 
eat wholesome food at regular intervals; 
do nothing to excess; and finally, at the 
end of each day, take a tepid bath, go 
quietly to bed, assuring yourself in so 
many words that you are resting and are 
going to sleep. - 


What I Have Observed About Women in 
Business: What I Have Observed About | 


Men in Business 


FIRST PRIZE 


Why I Am Going to Keep 
on Hiring Women 


HEN Smithson, purchasing agent 

for our concern some eight years, 
announced he was leaving to fill 

i a position as buyer for a large concern 
with a salary just double what he was 
getting with us, I had no inducement to 
offer him. First.of all, I felt that his jar- 
gument, of no chance of advancing him- 
self where he was, was right; second, the 
job he held was not worth any more than 


we were paying him; so I let him I 
held the job down along with mine for al- 
most a month; then, finding I could not 
keep it up, I placed advertisements in the 
papers, notified employment agencies, and 
did some of my own looking around, but 
with no success; male help was scarce. 
One morning, Miss French, our bill 
clerk, consulted me about a price I quoted 
a customer on some envelopes. She was 
indignant. First of all, the price quoted 
was way below cost; second, we might 
have managed to meet the price half way 
if someone with brains had ordered the flat 
stock in the royal size in place of folio, 
thereby cutting just about twice as many 


sities. One teacher for 
Academic work applied in 


PREPARES for all universities 
each eight boys. 
ractical mechanical and agricultural training. 


oys received at any time. Fall term opens Sept. 
19. Vigorous, healthful, outdoor life. 700 acres 
Beautiful location. For catalog address 
H aster, Box 134, Rolling Prairie, Indiana 
Chicago Representative: ‘phone 10379 Kenwood. 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Offers to young men and women a four year curriculum 
leading to the ree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Fifteen 
units, accredited high school, for admission. Infirmary 
unexcelled in point of equipment and operating facilities. 
d for dentists greater than the supply. U.S. Gov- 
ernment has commissioned over 5000 dentists for military 
service. Unprecedented opportunities for dental students. 
Write for catalogue. The Dean, 


Coll tist. į t lli 
Meee St ieSe Weer Wasan Se, Sf Illinois 


Spiers School 


A school that has earned an enviable reputation for 
rris its boys interested, efficient and happy. 
Specializing in the care of boys in the pre-col ege- 
[pente yoan. The new home of the school over- 
looks the Huntingdon Valley from the Rydal Hills, 
12 miles from Philadelphia on the New York Division 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 

Information and literature sent on request. 


Mark H. C. Spiers, Hdm., Rydal, Pa. 


Pennington School 


Send for booklets. 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 


presenta Virtus itte op e. up 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 


Including Training School for Nurses. College established 1855. 
Diploma from accredited high school and two years of college 
work required forentrance. The Training School for Nursesis open 
to young women, ages 19 to 35. Over 5,000 graduates. Address 
Dr. Jos. P. Cobb, Dean, Box 5, 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 1600 boys prepared for leading universi- 
tles In 40 years. Extensive ds. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 
Junior School new building. Military Training. 

JOHN A. TuGGEY, M. A., Headmaster. 


Train nte boat and 29th St., Box 104. 1 

raining School for Nurses ee ELIA 
Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- 
tory instruction. Theoretical and practical class work 
Hrroughout the course. Minimum entrance requirements, 2 years’ 


igh School work. For information apply to 
Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 


——_— 
BISHOPTHORPE MANOR A select school for girls. 
Convenient to New York and Philadelphia. College pre- 
Paratory and general courses. Two years’ fin. course 
for high school graduates. Secretarial work. Individual 
attention. Nem gymnasium and swimming pool. Junior 
Departmen 


Cravpz N. WrANr, Principal, Box 249, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
FOR 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL F93, 


es for college or technical schools. High, healthful 
location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Exten- 
sive pounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football and 
aseball elds. Gymnasium with XE pool. Addr 


bi 'ess 
DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President, tsburg, Penna. 


An Institution appealing particularly to students talented in 
music, oratory, painting, which may be pursued as specials or 
Ad explained beautiful Hi satel so 
. vantages in uti illustra: catalog. 
Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


OMESTIC SCIENCE 


Our School offers courses for PROFES- 
SIONAL DEMONSTRATORS. Trains 
for INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT, 

etc. Also HOME-MAKING COURSES. 


Professional Demonstrators’ Course 


includes TECHNICAL COOKERY, MARKETING, 

D PRODUCTION and MANUFACTURE, TABLE 

FOOD CHEMISTRY, FOOD BACTERIOL- 

Y, ete. Established 17 years. e work of our school is 

accepted by the Chicago Board of Education for teachers’ pro- 

motional credits. Graduates occupy successful positions, For 
catalog and general information address Director. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS AND SCIENCE 
Bex 10 € North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iii. 


. course. 


Prize Contest 


envelopes out of a sheet. She frankly 
stated she wished we'd put someone on 
the job who knew how to figure, how to 
order stock, so the company wouldn't be 
losing money on orders. 

Her argument was good; she knew what 
she was talking about and I appreciated 
her just indignation, for how often have I 
“bawled her out" when a customer sent 
in a protest at the price we billed station- 
ery to him, and yet, according to what we 
were paying for material, these prices 
were correct. Never before had I thought 
of putting a woman on a job held down by 
a man for twenty years, but I did now! 
Challenging her argument, I offered Miss 
French the position, and she accepted it 
without much ado. 

Out of the office, the big purchasing 
agent's desk was moved into the shop; she 
wanted it right where her work was going 
to be. Rules were printed; new requisi- 
tion forms made out; every employee had 
to hand in a requisition for stock used on 
jobs going through the plant; the new bill 
clerk received a slip along with the order, 
when completed, with the cost of material 
used, and what it should be billed for. 
Miss French took inventory of all stock 
on hand, had a new file placed beside her 
desk; all stock and material was newly 
listed, priced and recorded on cards and 
filed away. She was going to do good busi- 
ness. 

Smithson had spent a lot of time inter- 
viewing representatives calling, arguing 
with them. Not so Miss French; she ex- 
amined the product they had to offer, de- 
cided right then and there if she wanted to 
give the goods a try-out, and let them 
know—no dawdling with her. The result 
was, we were less stocked up with a lot of 
paper and other materials that we had no 
call for. That's one point in favor of wom- 
en—they're not so easily persuaded into 
buying stuff as men are. 

got my first real jolt at the beginning 
of the month, when she handed me a re- 
port of stock on hand, its value, and what 
tt should sell for, accompanied by a noti- 
fication what certain bonds listed we 
should push forward and sell. Her argu- 
ment—what sense was there in pushing a 
stock that cost a big sum and we had little 
profit on, when there were bonds we could 
offer to our customers at a much more 
reasonable price, and still make plenty on? 
That was some idea! ‘Each representative 
received a copy of the same report, as well 
as the bill clerk and other office help. We 
lived up to her argument, pushed the 
bonds she suggested; she got busy; had 
envelope makers submit prices; put in a 
stock of standard-size envelopes to match 
the bonds, saving.a good sum by orderin 
in large quantities. “Women are shrewd,’ 
I'll admit that! 

Two months ago we ran out of some 
two-ply stock we had quite a call for. Miss 
French mentioned ordering some. When 
the bill came through for the new lot I 
fairly jumped out of my chair in surprise. 
What did Miss French mean by ordering 
twenty-five cases of stock, when five cases 
would have been sufficient? I demanded. 
Our bills for the month were high; we 
didn't have the ready funds to meet such a 
big bill in one bulk, and yet couldn't af- 
ford to lose the five per cent discount al- 
lowed us by that paper house on all bills 
paid within thirty days. Better to lose the 
discount than go without the stock, Miss 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


Our School prepares youn 
women and men for all the AR 
VOCATIONS. 

Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 
Pottery and Normal Art, with the 
joyful experience of Outdoor Paint- 
ing, are features of the School. ' 

Richest facilities for Art Study in Mu. 
seum Collections, Lecture Courses, and 


Ryerson Art Library all under the same 
roof as the School. 


- Our Braduates are holding the most suc- 
cessful positions. Bi demand for women 
and men as Designers, Illustrators and 
ers. | 
Write Registrar for particulars, 
ART SCHOOL, Art Institute of Chicago 
Box 39, Michigan Ave. at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


YOUNG AMERICANS 


Yf eve: has Stenotypy offered such golden 
opportunities asnow. Executives, man- 
ufacturers, railroads and government de- 
partments are appealing for Stenotypiste 
at the highest salaries known. 


The Machine Way 
In Shorthand. 


ENTER THE STENOTYPE SCHOOL NOW 


Here, under expert teachers, you can learn 
Stenotypy in the shortest time, and be ideally 
placed immediately on finishing. 
Students from many states. High- 
est endorsement. Employ- 


fi 


| 


— * 
a 


Il 


ment offices in 10 cities. 
p Send for Prospectus 
IER and Stenotype liter- 
d ature. 


THE STENOTYPE SCHOOL 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Built bythe U. 8. Government. 


lend ju Re 
Fine athle D groante, 


Rates moderate. 
moderate. 
ilitary Academic and Agricultural courses, 
Santor Shoo located on campus for small boys up to high school 


age 
Send for catal E Box 201, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


Cultivate 
Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes,” pretty eyebrows and lashes, 
graceful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. Remove wrinkles, 
lines, pimples, blackheads, strengthen sagging 
facial muscles—all through following our simple 
directions, Thousands have done so. No drugs, no 
big expense and quick results. Send for latest cata- 
log and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
. 47, 824 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 


Nurses Needed Now 


Thousands of Nurses are needed in hospitals and Easiest Way 
on private cases to replace those who have gone to : 

France. You can now become a Trained Nurse with 
full Diploma, in spare time, without leaving your 
Learn the system founded by Orville J. 


ome. 
Perkins, M. D., through which thousands of others 
have been taught during the past 20 years, 
LEARN AT HOME 
And earn while learning. The Perkins method 
makes every lesson so simple, clear and practical 
that anyone can learn by mail in one-third the 
usual hospital time. 
Write for Free Book 

Get our book and special offer. Nurse's outfit free 
to undergraduates and graduates. Special low price 
and easy terms. If over 18 and under 50 write to- 

y. Married women or single. School char- 
tered by State of Illinois. Authorized Diplo- 
mas. Address 

shicage School of Nursing 

Dept. 710, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicas 
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“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills” isa 
dependable first 
aid for 101 small 
accidents. It heals 
cuts, soothes nerv- 
$35 ous headache, 
8$ and relieves colds. 
Have Menthola- 
tum handy—be- 


forehand. 


A HEALING CREAM 


entholatum 


Always made under this signature AA 


is gentle and antiseptic—and its 
action is soothing and quick as 
well as efficient. 

At all druggists’ in tubes, 25c. Jars, 
25c, 50c, $1. 2 


Do this: W.ile to- 
day for Test Package, 
Free. Or send 10c for 
special Trial Size. 


ITHOLAT JA 


The be 
Mentholatum Co. rw 


Dept. A, Bufalo, N. Y. ==" 
COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's see what you can do with it. 
Cartoonists and illustrators earn from 
20.00 to $125.00 or more per week. 
practical qatag of personal indi- 
vidual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years’ successfu! RN 
for newspapers and magazines quali- 
ch you, Send sketch of 


Does 


Shows the place to begin, 

Gives the might to win; 

Dissolves your fear, 

Makes your problems clear; 

Eliminates strife 

From your daily life; 

Offers a new way, 

Makes living pay. 
Hundreds of letters in our files 

prove the above statements 


The Gist of 
New Thought 


by Paul Elisworth, will show 
you how to use this force. It 
s à practical working manual 
Explains: How to Awaken 
Latent Powers; The Supreme Truth on which Successful 
Living is Founded; How to Remove the Fundamental 
Cause of Inharmony; How to be Successful in Your Work: 
The Cumulative Results of Using New Thought; How 
to Use Affirmations to Heal Yourself and Others; The 
New Thought Way to the Realization of Desires. 


we will send you this booklet and a 
For 10 Cents month's trial of Nautilus, New Thought 
Magazine, Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors, Orison Swett Marden and Edwin Markham 
among ita contributors. Send now and we will include 
“How to Get What You Want.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. £-6, Holyoke, Mass. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


French insisted. I, however, couldn’t be 
convinced. : 

Just last week I learned that this very 
two-ply stock has gone up forty per cent 
and 1s almost insecurable. Rather sheep- 
ishly I mentioned the fact to Miss French, 
half way apologizing for the disagreeable 
remarks I had made originally; and then 
she in turn confessed how she happened 
to order twenty-five cases. In some way, 
when sending in the order, she had speci- 
fied twenty-hve cases, when she really 
meant but five cases; but having made the 
mistake she stuck to her argument, and 
luck was with her—the mistake was a 
profitable one. 

Having mastered the paper: buying 
trade, Mus French went further; she 
studied the material needs of other de- 

artments. For instance, for years we've 

een buying copper plates at dozen lots. 
Learning that there was a special rate on 
“Per Gross," Miss French immediately 
changed our plans. She went further; 
hearing that copper was going to be scarce, 
she put in a stock of standard-size plates, 
fortunately for us, as we have a reserve 
supply in case of emergency. 

Same case with our inks. The emboss- 
ers have been complaining for some time 
that the dry color we've been. getting was 
not satisfactory. Miss French investi- 
gated, found where the trouble lay, called 
up our ink representatives and had them 
bring samples of different brands of ink. 
After spending a lot of time, testing, com- 
poundins inks and their equivalents, Miss 

rench has come upon a formula of mix- 
ing ink that not only produces a far better 
grade of ink but saves a great deal of time 
and labor in preparing it for press work. 

You have above my experience with one 
woman. I'm going to try out several more. 
I feel encouraged with my success with the 
purchasing agent. I’m now going to t 
out a shop manager; if I'm successful ri 
write you further. M. D. 


SECOND PRIZE ‘ 


Why I Like to Work for a Man 


ONE point made in the article in the 
July American was, Why do women 
prefer to work under a man rather than 
under a woman? Perhaps you will not 
consider a teacher’s experiences typical of 
those of a business girl; but I believe a 
teacher’s reasons for liking to work under 
a man are the same as those of girls in oth- 
er lines of work. I have taught under sev- 
eral women principals, and only one man; 
but I think my conclusions on the subject 
would agree with those of a large majority 
of teachers and women in other occupa- 
tions. My reasons for preferring a man 
principal are as follows: 

A man will keep his hands off and let 
you do your daily work in peace. If some 
trouble comes up and you want his help, 
he will step in and settle things for you. A 
woman is always “snooping around" to 
see if things are being done to Aer liking, 
and “butting in" with suggestions. 

A man is more generous with supplies. 
When you ask for working materials, he 
understands that you need them in order 
to do efficient work. A woman is always 
practicing petty economies. 

A man is more impersonal than a wom- 
an. This point is taken up in the article 


in the July AMERICAN. A man looks at 
things more justly, without being in- 
fluenced by personal feelings for teachers 
or pupils under him. 

À man has more decision than a woman. 
With a woman principal the argument 
was more likely to be, Win it be possible 
for us to do so and so? With a man princi- 
pal the argument was, Is it best to do so 
and so? Then of course we shall do it, 
without any question. Any case of disci- 
pline or trouble of any sort was settled at 
once, as soon as referred to our man princi- 
pal, whereas a woman is apt to let things 
dally along, unsettled or only half dealt 
with. Every pupil in the school felt this 
and was more obedient, respectful, and 
conscientious because of it. The authority 
of the man principal was final. His word 
was law. Yet he was more considerate of 
his under-teachers than a “woman boss” 
would be. He never took any important 
meee without calling all teachers together 
and giving each an opportunity to ex- 
press her opinion. An elderly teacher was 
recently heard to remark, “In all my vari- 
ous troubles I’ve never had the misfor- 
tune to teach under a woman!" R. H. s. 


THIRD PRIZE 


My Experiences with Men 
as Bosses 


EIGH HO! In twenty years what 
haven't I observed about men in busi- 
ness? 

One dictates his letters with his mouth 
full of tobacco and his feet on the desk in 
front of your book; swears regularly, un- 
consciously and systematically, from eight 
to five and probably longer, but that's as 
far as you have to listen in one day. Yet 
this same person is kindness and consider- 
ation itself when the work is extra hard or 
there is trouble in your home. 

Another asks your advice on every- 
thing from how to get along with his wife's 
folks to the latest corner in wheat, but 
pointedly does the very opposite of what 
you suggest; possibly because he wishes 
to show you thie your ideas are of no ac- 
count, but more likely because he wasn’t 
caring what you said. He was just think- 
ing aloud. 

hen, that worst of all transgressors, 
the fellow who asks for your ideas, uses 
them successfully and takes all the glory, 
with never a mention of the mere origi- 
nator of the scheme. 

Also, there is the gay gazabo who in- 
sists that the occupant of the typist’s 
chair be an adornment to the landscape, 
regardless of whether she can spell the 
name of her home town without the aid 
of a dictionary. 

And, lastly, brethren, there is the real, 
honest-to-goodness, courteous gentleman 
who demands that the woman in his of- 
fice be a business asset and pays an 
treats her accordingly. Here’s to him. 

On the a fully agree with the 
sister who discovered that " there's lots o 
human nature in folks," and incidentally 
there's a very fair sprinkling of the same 
in the man in business. However, with 
the rest of my kind, I prefer the male to 
the female of the species at the next desk 
or in the manager’s chair (unless I occupy 
it myself). E. A. Bs 
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This Book bday 
Ambitious Men 


A young man in a small town in Michigan was drawing a moderate salary in an office job 
with a manufacturer. The title of this book, “Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” aroused his 
anna He sent for it, and read it. In less than 18 months he was drawing $3000. What 
it taught him doubled his value to his firm. The chance was there but te had never 
recognized it. This book told him how to “cash in.” 


The reading of this book has marked the turning point in the careers of thousands of 
other ambitious men also—men who earnestly desired to succeed, who had the inherent 
ability but who were not making much headway. “Ten Years’ Promotion In One” may 
show you also that you may be letting big opportunities slip by. It will show you the short 
cut to promotion through the courses of specialized business training and service offered by 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University” 


Even in normal times it is difficult to 
find enough competent men for the higher 
business positions, but today, when so 
many men have been called to the war, 
the scarcity of executive man power is 
intensified. Why not take advantage of 
conditions and increase your income by 
increasing your ability? Your expenses 
are growing daily. To remain at your 

resent salary is actually to go backward. 
The buying power of the dollar is grow- 
ing smaller and every ambitious man 
must aim to increase his income. 

Read the evidence given here (see third 
column) by a few of the thousands of 
men who acted on the suggestions given 
in this valuable book. 


Make Today Count 


Let us show you that your big chance 
is really not so far ahead of you as you 
may think. We can help you prepare 
for it in your spare time. 

LaSalle Extension University trains 
men by mail for important, higher sal- 
aried positions in business. Its courses 
are all under the direct personal super- 
vision of business experts who will equi: 
you with a full knowledge of the wor! 
necessary to hold the position of your 
choice. They will give you in months 
what it would take years to acquire in 
the grinding routine of the office. Mem- 
bership also includes the use of our bus- 
iness Consulting Service. This service 
brings to you free advice at any time you 
may need the counsel of experienced men 
on special business problems. 

Right now the pressing demand is for 
Business Managers, Expert Accountants, 
Auditors, Comptrollers. Financial Man- 
agers, Cost Accountants, Credit Men, 


Law-Trained Men, Traffic Directors, 
Sales and Advertising Managers, Inter- 
state Commerce Experts, Sales, Collec- 
tion and Credit Managers, Letter Super- 
visors and Critics, House Correspondents 
and Office Managers. LaSalle offers you 
the opportunity to qualify for any of 
these important positions thoroughly and 
quickly, without the slightest interfer- 
ence with your present duties. 

Mark with an X the kind of training 
in which you are interested. We will at 
once send complete descriptive literature 
together with a copy of ‘“Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion In One." We will also explain 
how you can enroll on our easy terms, 
paying for the course a little each month 

you wish. No obligation on you what- 
ever. Mark and mail the Coupon now. 


Direct Evidence 


400 Per Cent Salary Increase 
“When I decided to take your course I was a 
clerk. I am now Traffic and Export Manager and 
my earning capacity has increased nearly 400 
per cent.” 


500 Per Cent Profit In a Year 
“Your course has benefited me to such an ex- 
tent that it has netted a 500 per cent profit on the 
cost as an investment in a year.” 


Salary Doubled In Six Months 


“Have advanced very rapidly and am drawing 
100 per cent more salary six months ago.” 


Returns Ten Times the Cost 
“While I am not half through with the course, I 
have received almost 10 times what it has cost me.” 


288 Per Cent Salary Increase 
“My income last month exceeded that of the 
same month last year (the date of my enrollment) 
by just 288 per cent.” 


r-— — — LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY - — — - 


Dept. 1033-R 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION : 


Training for Official, Managerial, and 
Executive tions in Business. 
BUSINE LETTER -WRITING: 


(New 
Course) Training for positions as House Cor- 
respondents, Supervisors of Correspondence, 
MailSales Directors, Correspondence Critics, 
Letter Executives: and in the handling of all 
special correspondence (credite, collections, 
salee, adjustmente, etc.) in w| expert 
letter-writing ability ie required. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for position as Foreign Correspon- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking tries. 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positiona as Auditors, Comp- 


trollers, Certi Public Accountants, Cost 
Accountants, etc. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 


Training for executive positions in Banke 
and Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, 
Trust Officers, Financial Managers, etc. 


IN YN isin ——— —— 


“The World's Greatest Extension University'" 


Send me free copy of book, '"Ten Years’ Promotion In One," also catalog and particulars regard- 
ing the training course and service in department marked with an X below. 


Chicago, Illinois 


LAW: 

Training for admission to bar and execu- 
tive-business positions requiring legally- 
trained men. Degree of LL.B. conferred. 

EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 

oO INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND RAIL- 

WAY TRAFFIC: 

Training for positione as Railroad’ and 
Industrial Traffic Managers, Traffic Ex- 
perts, etc. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH: 

Training for positions as Business Cor- 
respondents, Business Literature and Copy 
Writers. 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective 
speech — Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, etc. 
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| SLATTERY LIBRARY 


are reproduced above for the ready reference of 
investors and will be supplied without charge on 
request. Check off books desired in blank below. 
Before Investing 
Always Investigate. 


SLATTERY26 
Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 
Re: Offer 77-AM 
Please supply me, free of charge, with handbooks 
marked “X.” 


OXALATE ALVA TAI NAT ae A ea 


1. Investor's Pocket Manual. 
2. Standard Oil Blue Book. 
3. Independent Oil Book. 

4. Sugar Stocks Handbook. 
5. Copper Stocks Handbook. 
6. Motor Stocks Handbook. 


LANKA IRIS NBN SIDON 


ERI GR We Specialize In SS 
SCRIP DIVIDENDS 


2», SENSIBLE GIVING 


No. 759 There are times when 


25c a small remembrance 


SS 


is just the thing. Here 
is a household need in 
attractive holiday 
dress. "This case court 
plaster with illustration 
and sentiment on the 
package will please 
your friends. It is one 
of the many useful 
things found in our 
year book which will 
help solve your gift 
problems this year. 
Full of human interest 
and from point of thrift 
—very timely. 
Send for it. 


Order 80 days ahead 


e 
^U batever Vou do. ea 
Dow't coart disaster. 


Bar it come: 
Why Kes E rer, 
i 
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The Pohlson Work Shops, Pawtucket, R. I. 


TAX FREE 


Municipal Bonds 


and 
Iowa First Farm Mortgages 


Make up the bulk of securities held by 
many conservative banks. The reason 
lies in their absolute safety and attrac- 
tive earning capacity. Individual in- 
vestors should know more about Iowa 
securities in 
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MEME EE LA EH P ILLU AG 


Denominations of 


$50—$100—$500— $1000 


Part Payment Plan 


if desired. Write for book— 
IOWA INVESTMENTS NO. 147 


Bankers Mortgage Company 
Capital $2,000,000 
Des Moines Iowa 
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The Family's Money 


Things You Should 

Know About Fires 

and Fire Insurance 
By Willis O. Robb 


Manager of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange 


ITH the possible exception of 

preventing the fire, there is noth- 

ing more important to the holder 
of a fire insurance policy than an annual 
inventory which shows the cost, date of 
purchase, and exact description of every 
important possession on the premises. 

Most people have no idea of the value of 
their property. Things worth a hun- 
dred dollars five years ago they valueat the 
same figure; and new chairs, extra clothes, 
a piece of jewelry, they forget all about. 

With an inventory, settling a loss after 
a fire is usually a simple matter. Without 
one, however, it is apt to become very 
complex, as there is no reason why the ad- 
juster should take the bare word of the 
policy holder as to the value and existence 
of the items he claims to have possessed. 
And when you make out your inventory, 
keep it in some other place than in your 
home, so that if a serious fire should occur 
your inventory will not be destroyed in 
the flames. An annual inventory of your 
goods, and the careful storing away of all 
important bills which show what you paid 
for large items, should be as regular in ev- 
ery home as stock taking is in every good 
business. For that is what the housewife 
is doing when she takes an inventory— 
just taking stock. 

Many people do not seem to be aware 
of several things that are likely to suspend 
the value of their policies, unless the facts 
are reported to insurance companies and, 
if necessary, an extra premium paid. 

If you build an addition to your home, 
for example, and store your automobile 
in it after you have taken out your policy, 
that fact must be reported to the company 
because the presence of gasoline has in- 
creased the danger of fire. If you are liv- 
ing in an apartment house and a paint 
store should move into the building, that 
fact must also be reported, because paint, 
just as gasoline, increases the risk for the 
company. If moving picture films should 
be kept in an apartment, or if someone 
should start a small factory on the prem- 
ises, these things are all additional risks, 
and so must be reported. If they are not 
reported, and a fire starts because of their 
presence on the property, your policy 
automatically becomes suspended. 


'The same is true if the interest in the | 


policy is assigned to someone before a loss 
occurs. This is not permitted, because 
when the policy was issued it was issued 
to you, and not to some stranger about 
whom the company knows nothing. Nor 
is a policy holder allowed to put a chattel 
mortgage on his property after taking out 
a policy, because insurance companies, 


with the exception of special cases, do not | 


care to insure anything in which there is |i 


Do YOUR savings 
earn over 6%? 


Savings invested now in the securities of 
the greatest American industries will earn 
from 


6% to 12% annually 
This high yield is possible because of the 
low prices at which many sound securi- 
ties are now selling. 

You can purchase these securities on The 
Ten Payment Plan by paying 20% now 
and the balance in nine equal monthly pay- 
ments. Buy one share or more—to suit 
your means. Dividends will be credited 
to you as due after your first payment. 
Let us send you a list of investment sug- 
gestions and our booklet A-10. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


embers: 
Consolidated Stock Excbange of New York 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


v Smash the a on 
atches, Diamonds an 
ZAGU "lowest factory prices on easy 
HAMILTON Open ac- 
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Send No Money 


30 Days Trial. Anything you select &ent— 
express paid—for Free approval, even 
before you make first payment. Get my f” 
Catalog FREE—:, ok f^ 
makes of ^. PA Shows oU T. A 
Lowest 


Square Deal Miller, Pres. 
MILLER-HOEFER CO., 1089 Miller Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Boston) 
ter 


Quality 


see at aglance 

that quality is Ñ- 
our first consider- Will 
ation in making 

the Boston Garter. 
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TURIN 


Packed for Travel 


Wind-Shield and 
Travel-Bag 


To those who respond promptly to this ad- 
vertisement, we will send with the outfit, 
Absolutely Free, a Combination Wind-Shield 
and Sunshade and Travel-Bag. This article 
is made to fit over all, or any part, of The 
Cariole. 

It shields the child from rain, sun-glare, or drafts, 
and thus makes it possible for him to spend more 
time in the open. It also serves as a Travel-Bag— 
see illustration—and makes it an easy matter for 
The Cariolez19 go with Baby on vacations. Many 


Carioles havéstraveled around the world in this con- 
venient way. 


Wind-Shield Attached 


The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity—not 
aluxury. It saves money because it makes un- 
necessary the purchase of basket, bassinet, 
and crib. It cares for the baby asleep and 
awake, and will serve as a crib until he is five 
years old. It consists of the following parts: 
framework of light, thoroughly seasoned wood 
(enameled in white) which will not swell nor 
warp—sides covered with strong, fine mesh, 
rust-proof wire  screen—luxuriously oft, 


thick, silk floss mattress (spring and mattress 
can be raised to different heights)—strong, 


easy-running, rubber-tired wheels—and a 
close-fitting mosquito netting which covers 
the top—strongly built, and will last indefi- 
nitely. Hundreds of families have used a Baby 
Cariole to serve three and four children. Its 
appearance is unusually attractive—to see a 
Cariole is to want a baby. The outfit comes 
folded; assembling the parts is a matter of 
minutes and ease. 


So, we make this offer: We will send you at our risk a Baby Cariole (complete outfit), transportation pre- 
You may use it every day and every night for a month. Then, if you don't like it, or baby doesn't 

ke it, or if for any reason in the world you wish to return it, you may do so at our expense. 
ment will be refunded. If you decide to keep The Baby Cariole, you can pa 


p by us. 
i 


AL oa) 
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The Baby Cariole 


A play-place and slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, play, kick, 
stretch, and grow in perfect freedom, happiness, and safety. 

The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels make it easy to roll The Cariole outdoors to 
porch or lawn, where baby can spend most of his time in the health-giving fresh air. 

The precious little tenant is protected all the time from flies, mosquitoes, and neigh- 
borhood animals by rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on all sides and by a snugly 
fitting mosquito net over the top. 

In the early days of the baby's life the mattress and spring are raised to Bassinet 
height, which is about as high as the seat of a chair. This saves the mother's strength, 
prevents stooping and lifting, and makes the care of the baby easier. 

When the creeping stage comes, mattress and spring are dropped to the lower rest. 
Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor can he climb out until he is two years old. After 
that, The Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 


3 O D ay s! Tri Right in Your 


Own Home 


Easy Monthly Payments 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib from every point of view; it is healthier 
and more comfortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a perambulator. It is a 
boon to the mother as well as to the child, because it reduces lifting and handling of the 
child to a minimum, and because while in a Cariole the baby—asleep or awake—does 
not require constant watching. 

We want The Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own home, and without 
the slightest risk or obligation on your part. We want you to see your child screened 
from danger and annoyance, sleeping wherever it is best to sleep—outdoors of in—in 
the breeze or out of drafts—in the sunshine or in the shade. 

Then, we want you to see how Baby awake will love The Cariole and how he will 
thrive init. You can have him near you wherever you are, without holding him. He will 
be serenely content in his safe, roomy, airy, comfortable castle. 


Your first pay- 
in little monthly installments. 


= Only perfectly new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. You need have no fear that a used mattress will be E 
= sent you—we destroy them. 
= aoe receipt fie $1.00 (personal pee] og sed The a Use This Coupon AL 
= ariole, complete in every respect, an e Free Wind-Shi: I 
= Ou r Offe and Travel-Bag will be sent you, transportation prepaid by T ERBBERBEERSEEHBREREEEREI 
E us. Let Baby use it 30 days and 30 nights at our risk. THE BABY CARIOLE COMPANY Amer. 10-18 
E If you wish to return the outfit, you may do so at our expense, and your first payment will be refunded a. 62 Liberty Street, Albany, N. Y. 
= without quibble or question; the trial will not have cost you a penny. There are absolutely no strings to B  Endosed is $1.00, send me, transportation prepaid, The Baby 
= this offer. If you decide to keep The Baby Cariole, send us $2.00 a month for only nine (9) months, E Cariole Complete Outfit and the Wind-Shield and Travel-Bag. 
igo en : M Minot entaked’ will retra The Cariale witiin 30 daye at your 
s If you prefer to settle at once rather than to pay monthly, deduct $1.50 from the regular price and send i f ret s 
= us $17.50. The 30 days’ approval offer applies to cash purchasers also. If you don t aed The Cariole B enpenee. and you wit Set payant, 
= now, send for literature anyway. m 
= The Baby Cariole C @libety Stet § Nit etr erede 
1 e a y ario e ompany Albany, NewYork g 

Address... = 
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candy in war time 


It is possible to eat candy and satisfy your sweet tooth 
and still be patriotic if you use care in selecting the kinds 
of candy that contain a minimum rather than a maximum 
amount of sugar. 


Candy not alone has food value but a reasonable 
amount of it is desirable in the diet. Eat the kinds of 
candy that contain the least amount of sugar but which 
also contain other pure and wholesome ingredients which 
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E: are plentiful. , 
X We are offering a limited amount of our standard 
A packages for public consumption and recommending those 
bi kinds that the Food Adminis- ' 
E: tration suggests for conserving E 
sugar. E : 

x g 
$ Nuts Choco- 
Ex late Covered 
Ps A Maximum 
E of food value i 
La A Minimum R 
X of Sugar X 
X x 
E i i 
X Write for booklet and folder on “Candy in X 
D. War Time" and use sweets intelligently during the war. X 
x 
b x 
E STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. — X 

; k x 


An Ambitious Girl 


Miss Aline McDonald earned enough 
money introducing The American Mag- 
azine, Woman’s Home Companion and 
Farm and Fireside to pay for her own 
education and that of her two sisters. 


You also have some ambition. x 
Possibly it is to possess some- |/ aie 


thing youcannot afford. Let us help you attain it. FA s 


Staff, 
We want a real, live representative in your ^ com 
neighborhood. Ambitious people giving all. ^ nri Avene, 
their time to our work are earning from = ; 
$3.00 to $8.00 a day. Those solicitingsub- — ,/ 1 would like to 
scriptions as a side line are making 50 — ,/ „make more money. 


^ Please show how. 
cents an hour or more. / mens eee 


Send me coupon with your name 
and address filled in and I'll help 


you to realize your ambition. 


not full ownership by the policy holder. 

Many people are under a false im- 
pression, about their right to move stuff 
that has been dantaaed in a fire. The 
policy expressly states that the damaged 
‘kosla be separated from the undamaged. 
One should have enough sense, of course, 
not to throw away. anything on which a 
claim will be made. Burnt clothing or 
charred furniture, or any such things, 
however, can be moved to one side with- 
out danger of losing the right to collect 
the insurance. 

Every man should read his policy very 
carefully, to make sure that his agent has 
obtained special permission for him to 
use commonplace things otherwise for- 
bidden. For example, unless the policy 
gives permission, benzine and naphtha are 
not permitted for cleaning purposes be- 
cause of their inflammable qualities. 

You may have guests at your house, 
and when a fire occurs the question comes 
up as to whether your guest’s property 
should be paid for by the company. Un- 
less your policy so states, it will not. 

hen insuring goods paid for on instal- 
ment, the careful man will read his policy 
to see if it states that the company will 
pay for the full value of the goods, or if it 
will pay for only the amount you have al- 
ready paid in when the fire occurs. Under 
certain circumstances, a fire might very 
well destroy something worth $100 on 
which you have paid in only $20. The in- 
stalment house would hold you liable for 
the full amount, whereas the company 
might only reimburse you for what you 
have actually paid in. 


EOPLE often ask what the main causes 
of fire are: According to the figures for 
1916, collected by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, defective chimneys 
and flues caused 6.1 per cent of the fires 
listed as wholly preventable. Careless 
tossing of lighted matches accounted for 
more than $7,000,000 worth of damage, or 
3.4 per cent. Allowing gas jets to be open 
near windows so that the breeze could 
wave the flame on to hanging curtains, 
careless closing of gas ranges and conse- 
uent lighting of matches, thus causing a 
re, amounted to almost one per cent of 
loss. Fireworks, hot ashes and coals, hot 
or molten metal, and open fires, make up 
the total of wholly preventable fires. The 
damage done in 1916 by these preventable 
fires amounted to $60,000,000. 

Partly preventable fires cost the coun- 
try almost $100,000,000. In this list, 
electricity is accountable for almost eight 
per cent of the fires. Defective wiring, 
switch boxes, etc., however, are not nearly 
so much to blame for fires as the amazing- 
ly caréless use of small electrical devices, 
such as electric smoothing irons, plate 
warmers, curling irons, and so forth. In 
fact, a large part of these partly preventa- 
ble fires could be transferred to the wholly 
preventable list, as, with care, there is no 
reason why fires should be started by elec- 
trical devices. The mere fact that spon- 
taneous combustion, something almost 
impossible to prevent, is accountable for 
only five per cent of the partly preventa- 
ble fires, shows how careless we Ameri- 
cans are. The unknown causes of fire, a 
large part of which were probably partly 
preventable, cost the country $48,000,000 
in 1916, and yet this amount is $12,000,- 
000 smaller than the cost of wholly pre- 
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Resino = 
Soap 


keeps skins healthy 
and complexions clear 


Your skin has to breathe. 


It is just as harmful to abuse your 
skin as to neglect to breathe plenty of 
pure, fresh air. 


Skin pores clogged with waste mat- 
ter prove ideal breeding places for ever- 
present germs, and pimples result. 


The wrong kind of soap roughens the 
skin, removes its natural oiliness and 
favors irritationandinflammation, man- 
ifested in the form of blotches, redness, 
or eruptions. 


Resinol Soap not only cleanses but 
protects the skin. It smooths instead 
of roughens, and soothes instead of 
irritates. It is ideal for the hair and 
unequaled for the nursery. 


Resinol Soap is sold by practically all drug- 
gists and the best dealers in toilet goods. 


Resinol Shaving Stick gives a lather which 
really soothes tender faces, and makes shav- 
ing a positive comfort. 
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In Vacation Land 
«A B. A." i Cheques 


Association 

Even in these war times, vacations are ne- 
cessary for many persons; they must renew 
their health and strength for the important 
business in hand. Those making vacation 
trips find “A.B.A.” Cheques an ideal form 
of funds. These cheques are safe to carry 
because they are of use only to the owner 
until he has countersigned them; they are 
most convenient because accepted like cash 
in payment of all kinds of purchases and 
service. You can obtain “A.B.A.” Cheques 
in denominations of $10, $20, $50. and 
$100 at the principal banks in all important 
towns and cities of the United States and 
Canada. 


Write for full information. 


BANKERS TRUST COMP/ 
New York City 


SA F G is 


\ s » 2 
a “different” seasoning. 
TW. . | You use it Instead of pepper, spices, etc. 
PANES MAE It's a combination of all of them, except 
T Re salt. For salad dressings, meats, gravies, 
Genuine, visible writing Un- | stews, soups, there's nothing quite 80 good. 
derwoods—rebuilt in our fac- | Sold by most dealers in 10c., 25c. and 1 Ib. 
tory, with Back Spacer, Tabu: cans. If your dealer hasn't it, send 15c. for 
lator, Lateral Guide, Stencil | | 1-4 oz. can and Recipe Pamphlet prepared 
Attachment,2-color Ribbon, | by Henry Dietz, famous chef of the historic 

Wate onf Goyer and | ppe- Faust Cafe and Bevo Mill 
“Guide Book ee on DEALERS—Ask Your Jobber. JOBBERS—Write Us. 

Days’ Free Trial, Write, | C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of the world- 
famous Faust Instant Coffee & 

Tea. Faust Instant Co! 
now In the service of the Gov- 
" s pee Tt ; ernment and this product will 
discount or easily "M therefore be unobtainable un 

earn one through agen > Wess y 

ay ca wee. e ^ h is still avaiiabló at 30c 


or from dealers or by mail. 


TYPEWRITER 
34-36 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ISTANCE is no hindrance to saving money by mail at 44; 
interest with this large safe bank which has been conduct- 


ing a conservative savings bank business for 50 years. No mat- 
ter where you live—send today for a copy of our interesting booklet ‘‘S.”’ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS 58,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. Z 


ventable fires, and $52,000,000 smaller 
than the sum lost through partly prevent- 
able fires. 

One point of interest brought out by the 
Board of Underwriters' figures is that, in 
1916, Georgia had a larger average loss 
than any other state in the Union, and 
Colorado had the smallest. New York, 
where fire protection is good, was far down 
the list, whereas sparsely populated states, 
such as Arizona and Montana, ranked 
very high in losses. Rhode Island, the 
smallest state in the Union, had the larg- 
est per capita loss, the figure being $3.71 
per person. New Mexico had the smallest, 
registering only 84 cents per person. 

So great has been the increase of care- 
lessness that many insurance companies 
favor the adoption of strenuous means to 
make the average person more careful. In 
Denmark the authorities investigate ev- 
ery fire that occurs, and if there is the 
slightest evidence of any carelessness on 
the part of the owner he is promptly 
hated into court and fined, despite the fact 
that he was the only one whose pro 
was damaged. Fining people for heir? 
careless has not been adopted =» t 
country, but, if it were, the amc: 
carelessness, and the rates of fire m» 
ance as well, would be reduced. 1 
rates would come down, of cou: xty:!¢ 
cause of the consequent decrease. of 1. 
through fire. 


FIRES will start anywhere, oi = 
but figures show that there = . t 
fires in wooden dwellings than b: '; ja 
consequently fire rates on wood. n Aap». 
ings are higher than those on brr è 1. 
ing houses are apt to have many res. ' 
two reasons. One is that alodg . ‘w>. 
is usually dilapidated and def. 
construction, and the other is ru 
general attitude of the different persuus 
in the house is “This isn't my house, so I 
don't have to be so careful." 

Though people are careless, there are 
many fires which are deliberately set to 
obtain the insurance money. When a man 
finds he is in great need of money there is 
the temptation to start a fire and collect 
on his insurance. Advantage is also taken 
of the fact that insurance companies have 
to be exceedingly careful as to any insin- 
uations they may make as to the legiti- 
macy of a fire. 

In case of fire, first try to protect the 
property from further damage by remov- 
ing as much of it as possible from the 
danger zone. Then give the company in 
which you are insured immediate notice 
in writing of the loss, and make a com- 
plete inventory of the goods damaged, 
stating the quantity and cost of each arti- 
cle and the amount claimed on it. The 
adjuster will then come and go over each 
article with you. Insurance companies 
reserve the right to replace, rebuild, or 
repair the damaged property if they see 
fit; but in actual practice they do not re-  : 
pair or replace very much, preferring to set- ? 
tle on a fixed sum, which will be, of course, 1 
theamountof damage donetothe property. 

Fifteen hundred fires are reported every 
day to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. That means that there are almost 
five and a half million fires in America ev- | 
ery year. And of this amount, insurance 
authorities declare that four million of 
them could have been prevented with a 
little care and caution. 


All of the class were bright with happy antici- 
pation, for the miserable Ramsey seldom failed 
their hopes, particularly in ‘‘Declamation.”’ 
He faced them, his complexion apoplectic, his 
expression both baleful and terror-stricken; 
amd he began in a loud, hurried voice, from 
wich every hint of intelligence was excluded 


See 
Booth Tarkington’s 
new serial, 
“Ramsey Milholland"— 
page 7 
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XQUISITE garments that have been washed with Ivory Soap are a delight to sight, 


smell and touch. 


Colored clothes are as attractive as ever. Ivory Soap, being free from uncombined alkali, 
cannot fade delicate shades. White fabrics cannot be discolored by the white Ivory lather. 


They have the sweet unobtrusive fragrance of complete cleanliness. Ivory is so free from 
unsaponified oil that it does not stick to the fabric; the rinsing removes every particle of 
suds and dirt. Ivory leaves after it only the pleasing natural odor of its own clean self. 


Their fineness of weave is unimpaired. The copious Ivory lather avoids all strain on the 
fabric by washing the garments without rubbing. And it is so mild that it does not weaken 
:a single thread. 


IVORY SOAP. . =] .. 99852 PURE 
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The first instalment. , 
of a new serial novel 


November, 1918 


Ramsey Milholland 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Author of “Seventeen,” “Penrod,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


When Johnnie comes marching home again, 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 
We'll give him a hearty welcome then, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 


. The men with cheers, the boys with shouts, 
The ladies they will all turn out, 
And we'll all feel gay, when Johnnie comes 
marching home again! 


HE old man, and the little 
boy, his grandson, sat together in 
the shade of the big walnut tree 
in the front yard, watching the 
* Decoration Day Parade" as it 
passed up the long street; and when the last 
of the veterans was out of sight the grand- 
father murmured the onis of the tune 
that came drifting back from the now dis- 
tant band at the fread of the procession. 

“Yes, we'll all feel gay when Johnnie 
comes marching home again,” he finished, 
with a musing chuckle. 

“Did you, Grandpa?” the boy asked. 
what?” 

“Did you all feel gay when the army 
got home?” 

“It didn’t get home all at once, pre- 
cisely,” the grandfather explained. “When 
the war was over I suppose we felt re- 
lieved, more than anything else.” 

“You didn’t feel so gay when the war 
was, though, I guess!” the boy ventured. 

“I guess we didn’t.” 

“Were you scared, Grandpa? Were you 
ever scared the Rebels would win?” 

“No. We weren’t ever afraid of that.” 

“Not any at all?” 

“No. Not any at all.” 

"Well, weren't you ever scared your- 
self, Grandpa? I mean when you were in 
a battle.” 

“Oh, yes; then I was.” The old man 
laughed. “Scared a plenty!” 

" [don'tsee why," the boy said promptly. 
"] wouldn't be scared in a battle." 

"Wouldn't you?" 

“Course not! Grandpa, why don't you 
march in the Decoration Day parade? 
ouldn't they let you?" : 

“Tm not able to march any more. Too 
short of breath and too shaky in the legs 
and too blind." 

“I wouldn't care,” said the boy. “I'd 


be in the parade anyway, if I was you. 
They had some sittin’ in carriages, ’way at 
the tail end; but I wouldn’t like that. If 
Id been in your place, Grandpa, and 
they’d let me be in that parade, 'd been 
ane up by the band. k, Grandpa! 

atch me, Grandpa! This is the way I'd 
be, Grandpa.” 

He rose from the garden bench where 
they sat, and gave a complex imitation of 
what had most appealed to him as the 
grandeurs of the procession, his prancing 
legs simulating those of the horse of the 
grand marshal, while his upper parts 
rendered the drums and bugles of the 
band, as well as the officers and privates 
of the militia company which had been a 
feature of the parade. The only thing he 
left out was the detachment of veterans. 

"Putty-boom!  Putty-boom! Putty- 
boom-boom-boom!" he vociferated, as 
the drums—and then as the bugles: “Ta, 
ta, ra, tara!” He addressed his restive 
legs: “Whoa, there, you Whitey! Gee! 
Haw! Git up!” Then, waving an im- 
aginary sword: '"'Col-lumm right! Far- 
wud march! Halt! Carry harms!” He 
“carried arms.” ‘‘Show-dler harms!” 
He “shouldered arms," and returned to 
his seat. 

“That’d be me, Grandpa. That’s the 
way I'd do.” And as the grandfather 
nodded, seeming to agree, a thought 
recently dismissed returned to the mind of 
the composite procession, and he asked: 


“WELL, why weren’t you ever afraid 
the Rebels would whip the Unions, 
Grandpa?” 

“Oh, we knew they couldn't." 

“I guess so." The little boy laughed 
disdainfully, thinking his question satis- 
factorily answered. ‘‘I guess those ole 
Rebels couldn't ’a’ whipped a flea! They 
didn't know how to fight any at all, did 
they, Grandpa?" 

“Oh, yes, they did!" 

“What?” The boy was astounded. 
‘‘Weren’t they all just reg'lar ole cowards, 
Grandpa?" 

“No,” said the grandfather. “They 
were pretty fine soldiers." 


Well, they ran away 


“They were? y 
began shootin’ at ’em, 


whenever you 
didn’t they?” 

"Sometimes they did, and sometimes 
they didn't. Sometimes they fought like 
wildcats—and sometimes we were the 
ones that ran away." 

“What for?" 

“To keep from getting killed, or maybe 
to keep from getting captured." 


HE boy's forehead, customarily va- 

cant, showed some little vertical shad- 
ows, produced by a struggle to think. 
“Well, but—” he began, slowly. “Listen, 
Grandpa, listen here!" 

“Well?” 

“Listen! Well, you said—you said you 
never got scared the ole Rebels were goin’ 
to win.” 

“They did win pretty often," said the 
randfather. “They won a many 
attles." 

“I mean, you said you never got 

scared they'd win the war." 

“ No, we were never afraid of that." 

* Well, but if they fought like wildcats, 
Grandpa, and kep' winning battles and 
everything, how eould that be? How 
sould you help bein’ scared they’d win the 
war?” 

The grandfather's feeble eyes twinkled. . 
“Why, we knew they couldn't, Ramsey.” 

At this, the little vertical shadows on 
Ramsey's forehead became more pro- 
nounced, for he had succeeded in thinking. 
“Well, they didn't know they couldn't, 
did they?" he argued. “They thought 
they were goin' to win, didn't they?" 

“Yes; I guess they did. Up till toward 
the last, I suppose they probably did. 
But you see they were wrong." 

“Well, but—" Ramsey struggled. 
Lern Den here, aie A ell, 
anyway, if they never got scared we'd win, 
and nobody got scared they'd win—well, I 
don't see—” 

* You don't see what?" 

But Ramsey found himself unable to 
continue his concentration; he slumped 
down upon the small of his back and his 
brow relaxed to its more comfortable 
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placidity, while his eyes 
wandered with a new but- 
terfly fluttering over the 
irises that bordered the iron 
picket fence at the south 
side of the yard. “Oh, 
nothin’ much,” he mur- 
mured. 

“I see.” And his grand- 
father laughed again. “ You 
mean: If the rebels felt just 
as sure of winning the war 
as we did, and kept winning 
battles, why shouldn’t we 
ever had any doubts that 
we were going to win? 
That’s it, isn’t it?” 

“I guess so, Grandpa.” 

“Well, I think it was 
mostly because we were cer- 
tain that we were right,” 


“Į SEE," said Ramsey. 

“The rebels knew they 
were on the side of the 
devil." 

But at this, the grand- 
father's laugh was louder 
than it had been before, and 
Ramsey looked hurt. “Well, 
you can laugh if you want 
to!” he objected in an ag- 
grieved voice. “Anyway, 
the Sunday-school sup'in- 
tendent told us when peo- 
ple knew they were on the 
devil’s side they always—” 

“I dare say, I dare say,” 
the old man interrupted, a 
little impatiently. ‘But in 
this world mighty few peo- 
ple think they're on the dev- 
ils side, Ramsey. There 
was a Frenchman once, in 
olden times; he said people 
were crazy because, though 
they couldn't even make 
worms, they believed they 
could make gods. And so 
whenever countries or parts 
of a country get into a war, 
each side makes a god and a 
devil, and says: ‘God’s on 
our side and the devil's on 
the other. The South 
thought the devil was on our side, you see." 

“Well, that kind o' mixes it all up 
more'n ever." 

** Yes, it seems so; but Abraham Lincoln 
wasn't mixed up about it. When some 

eople told him that God was on our side, 
he said the important thing was to find 
out if we were on God’s side. That was the 
whole question, you see; because either 
side could make up a god, the kind of a 
god they liked and wanted; and then 
they'd believe in him, too, and fight for 
him—but if he was only a made-up god 
they'd lose. President Lincoln didn't want 
to have a made-up god on his side; he 
wanted to find God Himself and find out 
what He wanted, and then do it. And 
that's what Lincoln did." 

* Well, I don't understand much of all 
that" said the frank Ramsey. 

“No? Then suppose you look at it this 
way: The South was fighting for what it 
believed to be its rights, but we weren't 
fighting for our rights; we were fighting 
for the right. The South was fighting for 
what it believed to be its right to split 
the Union and be a country by itself; but 


“Ole dirty Wes!" they hoarsely bellowed and squawked, in their 


we were fighting for 'Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.’ It 
wasn't only the Union we fought for; it 
was Freedom. The South wanted freedom 
to leave the Union; but the reason the 
South wanted that freedom to separate 
from us was because we wanted the Free- 
dom of Man. There's the reason we had 
the certain knowledge that we were going 
to wan the war. How plain and simple it 
is! 


RAMSEY didn’t think so. He had begun 
to feel bored by the conversation, and to 
undergo the oppression he usually suffered 
in school; yet he took a little interest in 
the inexplicable increase of fervor with 
which his grandfather spoke, and in a 
shoot of sunshine which somehow got 
through the foliage of the walnut tree and 
made a bedazzlement of glinting fine lines 
in one spot, about the size of a saucer, 
upon the old man’s head of thick white 
hair. Half-closing his eyes, drowsily, 
Ramsey played that this sunshine spot 
was a white bird’s-nest, and he had a 
momentary half dream of a glittering 


little bird that dwelt there and wore a 
blue soldier cap on its head. The earnest 
old voice of the veteran was only a sound 
in the boy’s ears. 

“Yes, it’s simple and plain enough now, 
though then we didn’t often think of it in 
exactly this way, but just went on fight- 
ing, and never doubted. We knew the 
struggle and suffering of our fathers and 
grandfathers to make a great country here 
for Freedom, and we knew that all this 
wasn’t just the whim of a foolish god, will- 
ing to waste such great things—we knew 
that such a country couldn’t have been 
building up just to be wasted But, more 
than that, we knew that armies fighting 
for the freedom of Man had to win, in the 
long run, over armies that fought for noth- 
ing better than freedom to do what they 
wanted to do. 

“We didn't set out to free the slaves, 
so far as we knew. Yet our being against 
slavery was what made the war, and we 
had the consciousness that we were on 
the side of God's plan, because His plan 
is clearly the Freedom of Man. Long ago 
we began to see the hints of His plan—a 
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“Washes his ears!’’... 


changing voices. 


little like the way you can see what’s 
coming in August from what happens in 
April. But man has to win his freedom 
from himself—men in the light have to 
fight against men in the dark. That light 
is the answer; we had the light that made 
us never doubt. Ours was the true light, 
and so we—" 


"DDOOM-" The veterans had begun 

to fire their cannon on the crest of 
the low hill, out at the cemetery; and from 
a little way down the street came the 
rat-a-tat of a toy drum and sounds of a 
ffe played execrably. A file of children 
wearing cocked hats made of newspapers 
came marching importantly up the side- 
walk under the maple shade trees, and in 
advance, upon a velocipede, rode a tin- 
sworded personage, shrieking incessant 
commands but not concerning himself 
with whether or not any military obe- 
dience was thereby obtained. Here was a 
revivifying effect upon young Ramsey: his 
sluggard eyelids opened electrically; he 
leaped to his feet and, abandoning his 
grandfather without preface or apology, 


** Washes his neck!” 


sped across the lawn and out of the gate, 
charging headlong upon the commander 
of the company. 

“You get off that 'locipede, Wesley 
Bender!" he bellowed. “You gimme 
that sword! What rights you got to go 
bein’ captain o' my army, I'd like to 
know! Who got up this army, in the 
first place, I'd like to know! I did, myself, 

esterd'y afternoon, and you get back in 
line or I won't let you b'long to it at all." 

The pretender succumbed; he instantly 
dismounted, being out-shouted and over- 
awed. On foot he took his place in the 
ranks, while Ramsey became sternly 
vociferous. ‘‘In-tention, company! Far- 
wud march! Col-lumm right! Right-show- 
dler harms! Halt! Far-wud march. Carry 
harms—” 

The Army went trudging away under 
the continuous but unheeded fire of orders, 
and presently disappeared round a corner, 
leaving the veteran chuckling feebly 
under his walnut tree and alone with the 
empty street. All trace of what he had 
said seemed to have been wiped from the 
grandson’s mind; but memory has curi- 


oo datbedcslis 


ous ways. Ramsey had un- 
derstood not a fifth nor a 
tenth of his grandfather's 
talk, and already he had 
"forgotten" all of it—yet 
not only were there many, 
many times in the boy's 
later life when, without as- 
certainable cause, he would 
remember the sunshine fall- 
ing upon the old man's 
white head, to make that 
semblance of a glitterin 

bird's-nest there, s wit 

the picture came recollec- 
tions of words and sentences 
spoken by the grandfather, 
though the listener, half- 
drowsily, had heard but the 
sound of an old, earnest 
voice—and even the veter- 
an's meaning finally took on 
a greater definiteness, till it 
became, in the grandson’s 
thoughts, something clear 
and bright and beautiful 
that he knew without being 
just sure where or how he 
had learned it. 


CHAPTER II 


AMSEY MILHOL- 
LAND sat miserably in 
school, his conscious being 
consisting principally of a 
dull hate. Torpor was a lit- 
tle dispersed during a fif- 
teen-minute interval of 
* Music," when he and all 
the other pupils in the large 
room of the “Five $ 
Grade” sang repeated frac- 
tions of what they enunci- 
ated as “The Star Spang- 
guh-hulled Banner;” but 
afterward he relapsed into 
the low spirits and animosi- 
ty natural to anybody dur- 
ing enforced confinement 
under instruction. No alle- 
viation was accomplished 
by an invader’s tempora 
usurpation of the teacher's 
latform, a brisk and un- 
cheerful young woman 
mounting thereon to “teach German." 
For a long time mathematics and Ger- 
man had been about equally repulsive to 
Ramsey, who found himself daily in the 


‚compulsory presence of both; but he was 


gradually coming to regard German with 
the greater horror, because, after months of 
patient mental resistance, he at last began 
to comprehend that the German language 
has sixteen special and particular ways of 
using the German article corresponding 
to that flexible bit of a word so easily 
managed in English—the. What in the 
world was the use of having sixteen ways 
of doing a thing that could just as well 
be done in one? If the Germans had con- 
tented themselves with insisting upon 
sixteen useless variations for infrequent 
words, such as hippopotamus, for in- 
stance, Ramsey might have thought the 
affair unreasonable but not necessarily 
vicious—it would be easy enough to avoid 
talking about a hippopotamus if he ever 
had to go to Germany. But the fact that 
the Germans picked out a and the and 
many other little words in use all the 
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time, and gave every one of them sixteen 
forms, and expected Ramsey Milholland 
to learn this dizzying uselessness down to 
the last crotchety detail, with When to 
employ Which as a nausea to prepare 
for the final convulsion when one didn’t 
use Which, because it was an “ Exception” 
—there was a fashion of making easy 
matters hard that was merely hellish. 

The teacher was strict but enthusiastic; 
she told the children, over and over, that 
German was a beautiful language, and 
her face always had a glow when she said 
this. At such times the children looked 
patient; they supposed it must be so, be- 
cause she was an adult and their teacher; 
and they believed her with the same man- 
ner of believing which those of them who 
went to Sunday-school used there when 
the Sunday-school teachers were pushed 
into explanations of various matters set 
forth in the Old Testament, or gave 
reckless descriptions of heaven. That ts to 
say, the children did not challenge or 
deny; already they had been driven into 
habits of resignation and were passing out 
of the age when childhood is able to reject 
adult nonsense. 

Thus, to Ramsey Milholland, the 
German language seemed to be a collec- 
tion of perverse inventions for undeserved 
torment; it was full of revolting surprises 
in the way of genders; vocally it often 
necessitated the employment of noises 
suggestive of an incompletely mastered 
knowledge of etiquette; and far inside him 
there was something faintly but con- 
stantly antagonistic to it—yet, when the 
teacher declared that German was in- 
comparably the most beautiful language 
in the world, one of the many facets 
of his mind submissively absorbed the 
statement as light to be passed inward; 
it was part of the lesson to be learned. 
He did not know whether the English 
language was beautiful or not; he never 
thought about that, and no one ever said 
aaie to him about it. Moreover, 
though his deeper inwards hated "Ger- 
man," he liked his German teacher, and it 
was pleasant to look at her when that 
glow came upon her face. 

Sometimes, too, there were moments of 
relaxation in her class, when she would 
stop the lesson and tell the children about 
Germany: what a beautiful, good ny 
it was, so trim and orderly, with suc 
pleasant customs, and all the people 
sensible and energetic and healthy. There 
was “Music” again in the German class, 
which was another alleviation; though it 
was the same old Star-Spangled Banner 
over again. Ramsey was tired of the song 
and tired of “My Country ’Tis of Thee;” 
they were bores, but it was amusing to sing 
them in German. In German they sounded 
“sort o’ funny,” so he didn’t mind this bit 
of the day’s work. 


ALF an hour later there arrived his 

supreme trial of this particular morn- 
ing. Arithmetic then being the order of 
business before the house, he was sent alone 
to the blackboard, supposedly to make 
lucid the proper reply to a fatal conun- 
drum in decimals, and under the glare and 
focus of the whole room he breathed 
heavily and itched everywhere; his brain 
at once became sheer hash. He consumed 
as much time as possible, in getting the 
terms of the problem stated in chalk; then, 
affecting to be critical of his own handi- 


work, erased what he had done and care- 
fully wrote it again. After that, he 
erased half of it, slowly retraced the 
figures, and stepped back as if to see 
whether perspective improved their ap- 
pearance. Again he lifted the eraser. 

“Ramsey Milholland!” 

“ Ma’am?” 

“Put down that eraser!” 

“Yes’m. I just thought—" 

Sharply bidden to get forward with his 
task, he explained in a feeble voice that 
he had first to tie a shoestring and stooped 
to do so, but was not permitted. Miss 
Ridgely tried to stimulate him with hints 
and suggestion; found him, so far as 
decimals went, mere protoplasm, and, 
wondering how so helpless a thing could 
live, summoned to the board little Dora 
Yocum, the star of the class, whereupon 
Ramsey moved toward his seat. 

“Stand still, Ramsey! You stay right 
where you are and try to learn something 
from che way Dora does it." 


"THE class giggled, and Ramsey stood, but 
learned nothing. His conspicuousness 
was unendurable, because all of his school- 
mates naturally found more entertain- 
ment in watching him than in following 
the performance of the capable Dora. 
He put his hands in and out of his pockets; 
was bidden to hold them still, also not to 
shuffle his feet; and when in a false as- 
sumption of ease he would have scratched 
his head Miss Ridgely's severity increased, 
so that he was compelled to give over the 
attempt. 

Instructed to watch eve figure 
chalked up by the mathematical wonder, 
his eyes, grown sodden, were unable to 
remove themselves from the part in her 
hair at the back of her head where two 
little braids began their separate careers 
to end in a couple of blue-and-red checked 
bits of ribbon, one upon each of her thin 
shoulder blades. He was conscious that 
the part in Dora's shining brown hair was 
odious, but he was unconscious of any- 
thing arithmetical. His sensations clogged 
his intellect; he suffered from unsought 
notoriety, and hated Dora Yocum; most 
of all he hated her busy little shoulder 
blades. 

He had to be “kept in” after school; 
and when he was allowed to go home he 
averted his eyes as he went by the house 
where Dora lived. She was out in the 

ard, eating a doughnut, and he knew it; 
bat he had passed the age when it is just 
as permissible to throw a rock at a girl as 
at a boy; and, stifling his normal inclina- 
tions, he walked sturdily on, though he 
indulged himself so far as to engage in a 
murmured conversation with one of the 
familiar spirits dwelling somewhere within 
him. “Pfa!” said Ramsey to himself— 
or himself to Ramsey, since it is difficult 
to say which was which. “Pfa! Thinks 
she's smart, don't she?” . . . “Well, I 
guess she does, but she ain't!" . . . “I 
hate her, don’t you?” . . . ‘You bet your 
life I hate her!” . “Teacher’s Pet, 
that’s what J call her!" . . "Well, 
that's what 7 call her, too, don't I?" 
“Well, I do; that’s all she is, anyway— 
dirty ole Teacher's Pet!" 

He had not forgiven her, four years 
later, when he entered high school in 
her company, for somehow Ramsey 
managed to shovel his way through exam- 
inations and stayed with the class. By 


P 


this time he had a long accumulation of 
reasons for hating her: Dora’s persistent 
and increasing competency was not short 
of flamboyant, and teachers naturally 
got the habit of flinging their quickest 
pupil in the face of their slowest and 
“dumbest.” Nevertheless, Ramsey was 
unable to deny that she had become less 
awful-lookin' than she used to be. At 
least, he was honest enough to make a 
partial retraction when his friend and 
classmate, Fred Mitchell, insisted that an 
amelioration of Dora's appearance could 
be actually proven. 

“Well, I'll take it back. I don't claim 
she's every last bit as awful-lookin’ as she 
always has been," said Ramsey, toward 
the conclusion of the argument. Tl say 
this for her, she's awful-lookin', but she 
may not be as awful-lookin’ as what she 
was. She don't come to school with the 
edge of some of her underclo'es showin’ 
below her dress any more, about every 
other day, and her eyewinkers have got to 
stickin’ out some, and she may not be so 
abbasalootly skinny, but she'll haf to wait 
a mighty long while before Z want to look 
at her without gettin’ sick!" 

The implication that Miss Yocum 
cared to have Ramsey look at her, either 
with or without gettin' sick, was mere 
rhetoric, and recognized as such by the 
producer of it; she had never given the 
slightest evidence of any desire that his 
gaze be bent upon her. What truth lay un- 
derneath his flourish rested upon the fact 
that he could not look at her without 


- some symptoms of the sort he had tersely 


sketched to his friend; and yet, so pungent 
is the fascination of self-inflicted misery, 
he did look at her, during periods of study, 
often for three or four minutes at a stretch. 
His expression at such times, indeed, re- 
sembled that of one who has dined un- 
wisely; but Dora Yocum was always too 
eagerly busy to notice it. He was almost 
never in her eye, but she was continually 
in his; moreover, as the banner pupil she 
was with hourly frequency an exhibit 
before the whole class. 


RAMSEY found her worst of all when her 
turn came in “Declamation,” on Friday 
afternoons. When she ascended the plat- 
form, bobbed a little preliminary bow 
and began, “Listen, my children, and you 
shall hear,” Ramsey included Paul Revere 
and the Old North Church and the whole 
Revolutionary War in his antipathy, 
since they somehow appeared to be the 

eculiar property of the Teacher’s Pet. 
For Dora held this post in “ Declamation” 
as well as in everything else; here, as 
elsewhere, the hateful child's prowess sur- 
passed that of all others; and the teacher 
always entrusted her with the rendi- 
tion of the “patriotic selections.” Dora 
seemed to take fire herself when she de- 
clared: 


“The fate of a nation was riding that night; | 
And the spark struck out by that steed in 
his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat.” 


Ramsey himself was in the same section 
of declaimers, and performed next—à 
ghastly contrast. He gave a "selection 
from Shakespeare,” assigned by the teach- 
er; and he began this continuous misfor- 
tune by stumbling violently as he ascend 
the platform, which stimulated a general 
giggle, already in (Continued on page 122) 


When Ramsey could get his eyes a little cleared of water he found himself 
wavering face to face with a blurred vision of Milla Rust. She had risen up 
out of the pool and stood knee deep, like a lovely drenched figure in a fountain 


Four Sins That Soldiers 
Say They Hate 


You may be surprised when you find out what they: are 


N FRANCE, several months ago, I 

made a discovery about our soldiers 

over there which deeply interested 

me. At first, I was a good deal puz- 

zled—even a little disappointed. But 
I thought about it and studied over it un- 
til, while my surprise remained, my disap- 
pointment gave place to a genuine pride 
and satisfaction. 

The only way in which I can describe 
what this thing was is to say that the 
American soldiers in France have evolved 
for themselves a new code of morals. Your 
boys in the Expeditionary 
Forces have definitely and 
more or less consciously de- 
cided on a set of standards 
of right and wrong. And 
these standards are not the 
ones which young men used 
to give me when I asked 
them about it before the 
war. There has been an ex- 
traordinary and significant 
change; and it is a change 
which we, here at home, will 
have to take into account in 
our own lives and in our 
future dealings with these 
young men. 

Before the war, I often 
visited our universities as a 
Y. M. C. A. worker, and 
took advantage of this op- 
portunity to question the 
students about their ideas 
of right and wrong. I found 
then that they had a fairly 
uniform code of morals. 


Overand over again, when asked what they . 


considered the worst sin a man could be 
guilty of, they would give the same answer, 
“Immorality.” After that they put 
drinking, gambling, dishonesty, and so on. 

Apparently it was a universal standard, 
for, no matter where the test was made, 
the same things were put into the list and 
in the same relative positions. 

This inquiry had been immensely inter- 
esting to me; and when I went to France 
and had the chance to talk to thousands 
of our men over there, I determined to try 
the same questions on them. Not that I 
expected to get a different set of answers! 
T had no idea that they would tell me any- 
thing new. But it is a good thing to make 
a man examine his own mind on the sub- 
ject of right and wrong. If he gets “down 
to dots” about things, it helps to open his 
eyes. When he has gone through the list, 
and has said deliberately, “I think that 
these are the very worst things a fellow 
can do,” he is bound to get a shock if he 
has to add, “and I am doing these very 
things!" So it seemed worth while to find 
out from the boys themselves just what 
their ideas were. 
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By Fred B. Smith 


The army over there can be divided 
roughly into four groups; the men who 
have just landed at the debarkation 
ports; those at the great training camps; 
those at the various headquarters behind 
the lines; and the troops which are actual- 
ly at the front. The length of time they 
have been in France varies from a few 
days to many months. 

| carried my investigation into each of 
these groups, and also into two camps in 
Great Britain. And one very extraordi- 
nary thing about it is that the result was 


What Sins Seem the 
Worst to You? 


AT do you think are the four most con- 
temptible things a human being can do? 


Mr. Smith names the four sins which our soldier 
boys in France hate most. 

Test yourself, your friends and your acquaint- 
ances with the four sins which the soldier hates 
so violently. After all, aren’t they the sins we 
hate the most in ourselves and in our associates 
here at home? Isn't the soldier’s code of morals 
a good code for business? 


practically the same in every single case. 

As an example of how the inquiry was 
made, let me tell of one experience with a 
crowd of five hundred men in a Y. M. 
C. A. hut. The place was packed, as usual. 
There is never any trouble about getting 
an audience over there! And no more in- 
teresting or responsive one can be found 
anywhere than these crowds of soldiers in 
France. When I got up to speak, I said: 

“ Now, I'm not going to give you an ad- 
dress to-night. This is to be a sort of open 
meeting, because I want you to tell me 
things. I want to know how you feel about 
what is right and what is wrong. Every 
man has a pretty definite idea in his own 
mind of what are the worst things a fellow 
can do. And I'm going to ask what you 
think these things are. 

I'alked to them for about ten minutes, * 
chiefly to give them a chance to do a little 
thinking, and then I said: 

“ Now, I want you to tell me what you 
regard as the meanest sin a man can be 
guilty of. Just so that you won't all talk 
at once, I'll ask those of you who want to 
speak to stand up." 

Immediately, twenty or thirty boys 


Tue Eprron. 


were on their feet. I picked out a clear- 
eyed, intelligent-looking chap and said: 

* Well—what do you think?” 

He said his say and sat down. I asked 
another, and then another, and so on, un- 
til all of them had spoken. I'll tell you 
later what they said. But first let me de- 
scribe the whole proceeding. 

When all of them had finished, I asked 
the crowd if they agreed with what had 
been said, and their response left no room 
for doubt on that point. Then I asked for 
what they put second in the list of sins, and 
we got that settled in the 
same way. And so on, until 
we had a list of six or seven 
of these sins. On the first 
four there was so little vari- 
ation that the verdict was 
practically unanimous. 

This test was made re- 
peatedly among soldiers ev- 
erywhere, from the landing 
ports to the trenches. In 
one case, where two regi- 
ments had just come out of 
action, fifty men were chosen 
from them and brought to- 
gether. This time f used 
cards, and had the boys 
write down, in the order of 
their choice, what they 
thought were the highest 
virtues men should have. 
Then we took the cards and 
tabulated the list. Later, I 
submitted the results to a 
group of men in Paris which 
included Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, Judge Ben Lindsey, and Raymond 
Fosdick; and they were as surprised and 
pleased as I was. 

All these tests, among widely separated 
groups, produced answers so nearly iden- 
tical that it seems beyond question that 
we may take the result as the code of 
morals which our soldiers have set up for 
themselves. 

Now, what is this code? 


First—Courage. 
Second—Unselfishness. 
Third—Generosity. 
Fourth—Modesty or Humility. 


These four qualities were put at the top 
by such an overwhelming majority that 
there was absolutely no question of their 
place there. And when we reversed the 
process and asked for the “meanest sins,” 
the answers checked up the same. For the 
sins placed at the head of the list were: 

First—Cowardice. 

Second—Selfishness. 

Third—Stinginess. 

Fourth— Boastfulness. 

Or, as the men put it, “Being a blow- 
hard." 


Four Sins That Soldiers Say They Hate, by FreD B. SMITH 
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Those were the things they most de- 
spised in others and most dreaded in 
themselves. Next to these came drunken- 
ness and immorality, with a scattering of 
other things like gambling, cruelty, pro- 
fanity, and so on. 

It seems strange to me now that, at 
first, I was a little disappointed. I had 
imagined they would name a sequence of 
vices led by immorality, tangible things 
you could get hold of and dramatize elo: 
quent his seemed a come-down to 
things that were vague and even trivial; 
a kind of hot milk diet which strong men 
would find very unsatisfying. 


BUT the more I thought about it, the 
more it seemed that these soldiers had 
gone down to bedrock. They had passed 
the superficial layer of what is merely legal 
or illegal, and had reached the things 
which are fundamental. And these quali- 
ties, these traces, which they have made 
the basis of their code, are fundamental 
not merely in their life as soldiers; they 
are just as truly the basis for all right liv- 
ing, anywhere and everywhere. 

toe as I see it, immorality, drunken- 
ness, and gambling cannot live side by 
side with courage, unselfishness, generos- 
ity, and humility. The more you study 
this set of standards your boys have 
placed before them, the more you will be 
amazed by the unerring way in which they 
have picked out the great essentials of 
character. War strips the veneer from 
life. And just because they are soldiers, 
these young men have instinctively let the 
surface things go, and have funtion in- 
fluences underneath which mold that sur- 
face. 

I don’t claim that every man in the 
American army has these standards. The 
draft is a great net which has drawn to- 
gether more than two million men of all 
classes, all degrees of education. They are 
not angels! Some of them are far from it. 
But the code which is here given does ex- 

ress the prevailing sentiment in that 
uman mass which makes up our army in 
France. 

What they hate most is cowardice. To 
show a streak of yellow is the thing they 
despise and cannot excuse. Before they 
have had the chance to prove themselves, 
many of them secretly wonder whether 
they are going to be "*yellow;" whether 
they are going to stand the test. To bea 
coward is the lowest depth to which they 
cansink. But this is because cowardice in 
a soldier is complete failure; because it is 
being false to himself and to his fellow men. 
It is being a traitor to every obligation. 
That is what cowardice means to a soldier, 
and if you put the same analysis to work 
in your life, or in mine, you will admit that 
"to be a traitor to every obligation" is 
pretty comprehensive. It is, indeed, the 
worst sin of which anyone can be guilty. 

Here is one experience which seems to 
me a striking example of the way the sol- 
diers feel about cowardice. One evening 
I arrived at a place close behind the fight- 
ing line, and found the whole camp in the 
greatest excitement. It was plain even to 
a new arrival that something extraordi- 
nary had happened. The men were talk- 
ing in little groups, the officers looked con- 
cerned, and the place was fairly electric 
with some undercurrent which Í couldn't 
understand until I found out that one of 
the companies had mutinied! A very seri- 
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C. A. and the Federal Council of Churches. He is a world power as a speaker. 
Mr. Smith was born in Iowa in 1864, got what schooling he could, and be- 
gan life as a salesman. During the present struggle he has given most of his 


time to Y. M. C. A. work, both here and in France. 


He is a man of splendid 


physique, has a “10,000 caliber" voice, and tireless energy. He is married and 
lives near New York, although his various headquarters are in the city itself 


ous matter; and one which, knowing our 
men and the. conditions in our army, I 
found almost incredible. 

But here is the explanation: Not long 
before this company had been ordered into 
the front line, and a junior officer, who was 
in command, had requested his superiors 
for a delay. As a result, the company was 
not sent in. The men knew nothing of this 
at the time. But they found out about it 
later, and they interpreted the officer’s 
action to mean that he was afraid. 

Now it is possible that he had some ofh- 


er reason for making his request. But, 
however that may be, the men decided 
that he was scared, that when the time 
came for him to go into danger—and it 
was dangerous where they would have gone 
—he had turned yellow. So when they re- 
ceived the order to goin this next time, they 
simply refused to do it with that man as 
their leader. They wouldn't fight under a 
coward—a man they suspected, whether 
rightly or wrongly, of being afraid. They 
themselves were perfectly willing to go 
anywhere—but not (Continued on page 129) 


The Ancient Grudge 


By OWEN WISTER 


HAT thenews was upon 
that forenoon, Í cannot re- 
member, and this is of no 
consequence’ good or bad, 
the stream of by-passers 


rendered, mind—when he was surrendered 
and naked, and when he was down they 
beat him some more. That’s Germans 
for you. Only they’ve been getting worse 
while the rest of the world's been getting 


* Several of us were now attentive to this, 
and I envied the historian his ingenious 
promptness—I have none—and I hoped 
for more. But more never came. The first 
man faded to silence; he would appear to 


clotted thickly to read it as the man better. Get your facts straight, man. 


chalked it line upon line 
across the bulletin board. 
Citizens who were in haste 
stepped off the curb to pass 
round since they could not 
pass through this crowd of 
gazers. Thus on the side- 
walk stood some fifty of us, 
staring at names we never 
knew until a little while 
ago; French names of small 
places, wherelived perhaps a 
thousand peacefully that are 
now a thousand dead or 
broken-hearted. Through 
me ran once again the won- 
der that has often chilled 
me since that abdication of 
the Czar which made cer- 
tain the crumbling of Rus- 
siat After France, is our 
turn coming? Shall our 
helds, too, te sown with 
bones, shall our little towns 
become ashes amongst which 
broken hearts wander in 
search of some surviving 
stick of property? 

A voice arrested my rev- 
ery, a voice close by in the 
crowd. It said. "Well, I 
like the French. But I'll 
not cry much if England 
gets hers, What's England 
done in this war, anyway?" 

* Her fleet's keeping the 
Kaiser out of your front 
yard, for one thing," re- 
torted another voice. 

With assurance slightly 
wobbling and a touch of the 
nasal whine the first speaker 
protested, “Well, look what 
George III done to us. Bad 
as any Kaiser." 

"Aw, get your facts 
straight!" The adversary 
now boiled into copious ar- 
gument. ‘‘Don’t you know 
George III was a German? 
And don’t you know it was 
Hessians—they're Germans 
—he hired to come over 
here and kill Americans and 

` do his dirty work for him? 
And his Germans did the 
same dirty work the Kaiser’s 
are doing now. We've got a 
letter written after the bat- 
tle of Long Island by a mem- 
ber of our family they took 
prisoner there. And they 
stripped him and they stole 
his things and they beat 
him down with the butts of 
their guns—after he had sur- 
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Stop Hating England! 


HAT is Owen Wister's message to the people of 
the United States. To most of us the facts he 


states will be as fresh and surprising as to-day's 
front-page news. They are things we need to study; but 
they are not the only ones to be learned about England. 

Germany has been saying: “Oh, yes, England will 
fight to the last Frenchman!" Germany has been say- 
ing that England, the mother country, is hiding behind 
her children, the colonies, letting them and France do 
the fighting. Germany pictures the British navy cow- 
ering in English harbors, afraid to put out to sea. 

Facts may not be as funny as epigrams, but they are 
worth a lot more, between individuals or between na- 
tions. And here are a few facts about England's part in 
the war: 

The British Empire has contributed about 8,000,000 
men to the allied armies since the war began. Of this 
number, England alone has enrolled about 4,750,000; 
one out of every seven and a half persons in her entire 
population. If the United States should do as well as 
that, we would enroll about 15,000,000 men. 

England herself, not counting Scotland, Wales, Ire- 
land, or the Colonies, has furnished over sixty per cent 
of the entire British army. And most of these men en- 
listed voluntarily! In August, 1914, over 100,000 Brit- 
ishers enrolled in less than two weeks. In one single 
week in September that year, 175,000 men enlisted— 
30,000 in one day. Inside of twenty-one months, Great 
Britain had given 5,000,000 men, and not by conscrip- 
tion either, but by enlistment. 

In 1917, her casualties were 800,000; and they are 
said to have exceeded by 500,000 the French losses for 
that year. In Flanders, during one month of 1917, the 
British had 27,000 men killed. In April this year, the 
total list of published casualties of British officers alone 
was more than 10,000. 

As for the British navy, this war would have been over 
inside a few weeks from the time the Germans started 
it if it had not been for England's ships. Just one item 
is this: Since the war began, the British navy has been 
instrumental in transporting to France and other fronts 
13,000,000 men, of whom only 2,700 have been lost by 
enemy action. Add to these millions of men 2,000,000 
horses and mules, 25,000,000 tons of explosives and sup- 
plies, $1,000,000 tons of oil and fuel, 130,000,000 tons of 
food and other materials. . 

Even with the rest of the story untold, it looks as if 
England, through her army, her navy, and her economic 
help—for she has furnished incredible amounts of sup- 
plies, munitions, and money—is doing her part loyally 
and generously. Tue EpiTOR. 


be lacking in what we so pithily term 


“come back.” Perhaps he 
was a spy—a poor one, to be 
sure—yet doing his best for 
his Kaiser: slinking about, 
peeping, listening, trying to 
alee the Allies apart, do- 
ing his little bit toward 
making friends quarrel, just 
as his breed has worked to 
set enmity between our- 
selves and Japan, ourselves 
and Mexico, between every- 
body and everybody else all 
the world over, in the sacred 
name and for the sacred 
sake of the Kaiser. 

* You will desire to know,” 
said the Kaiser to his coun- 
cil at Potsdam im June, 
1908, after the successful 
testing of the first Zeppelin, 
“how the hostilities will be 
brought about. My army 
of spies scattered over Great 
Britain and France, as it is 
over North and South Amer- 
ica, will take good care of 
that. Even now I rule su- 
preme in the United States, 
where three million voters 
do my bidding at the Presi- 
dential elections." 

Perhaps the man I heard 
talking was one of those 
three millions. But perhaps 
he was merely an innocent 
American, thoughtless—but 
by no means harmless. Such 
talk as his in times like these 
helps Germany, works for 
the Kaiser, just as much as 
if a spy were saying it, —and 
indeed spies are busily say- 
ing it and suggesting it all 
over our country, just as all 
over France and ltaly they 
are busily suggesting to rus- 
tic opin fried, peasants that 
we are in France for con- 
quest, and intend to keep 
some of her land. 

It was in Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, some time 
ago, that I overheard the 
foolish words in front of the 
bulletin board. But such 
talk has not stopped. Even 
now I meet with it. Men 
and women much better 
dressed than that man was, 
persons with at least the ex- 
ternal trappings of intelli- 
gence, play into the Kaiser's 
hands, do their little bit of 
unconscious treason, by 
mentioning that they ‘‘like 


The Ancient Grudge, by OWEN WISTER 


France. But as to England—!” And when 
you ask them their reason for this strange 
discrimination between our allies, they 
speak of the Revolution, of the War of 
1812, of England’s attitude during our 
Civil War. 

They placidly remind you of these past 
facts at the present moment, when we and 
France and England are together in the 
same boat, struggling to keep her from go- 
ing to the bottom of the sea. Truly all the 
fools are not in the street—and luckily all 
in the street are not fools! 

Suppose while the Kaiser was butcher- 
ing Belgium because.she barred his way to 
Paris that France had said, “ I don't care 
much for England. Henry V 
and the Duke of Wellington 
and sundry other English fought 
me;" and suppose England had 
said, *I don't care much for 
France. Joan of Arc and Na- 
poleon and sundry other French 
fought me”—how helpful and 
timely would have been such 
resurrection of these ancient 
grudges! That is precisely 
what the American does who 
now revives the Revolution 
and all the rest of it. England 
is barring the Kaiser's way to 
New York; better forget about 
George III and the ‘“Ala- 
bama.” In 1853 Prussia pos- 
sessed one ship of war—her 
first. To-day her submarines 
are prowling along our coast. 
Let those persons who cannot 
get over George III and the 
“Alabama” ponder upon this 
for a minute or two. 


UCH else is there that it 
1*1 were well they should pon- 
der, and I am coming to it pres- 
ently; but, first, one suggestion. 
I don’t know how it may be 
with your family, but in mine, 
if I dig back only fifty or sixty 
or seventy years, I can disinter 
various relatives over whose 
doings I would prefer to glide 
lightly and in silence. 

Do you mean to say that you 
have none such? No drunkard, 
no wastrel, nobody stained with 
anything? How fortunate to 

sprung exclusively from the 
loins of centuries of angels! But 
you know very well this is not 
so; that every one of us has ev- 
ery kind of person for an ances- 
tor; that all sorts of virtue and 
vice, of heroism and disgrace, 
are mingled in our blood; that 
inevitably amongst the huge herd of our 
grandsires black sheep are to be found. 

So it is with nations. Do you imagine 
that any nation has a spotless ^d 
Do you think the United States has? We 
can be proud of many glorious pages, but 
of some—well, there was the Indian. Con- 
sult the record. We took his land. We 
made treaties with him. We broke them 

ecause we wanted more land. That is the 
story. Was it a square deal? Of course he 
was an “inferior race." But if that justi- 

fies us, why not England? She took the 
land of “inferior races” too. 

Also you might look up the truth about 
the Mexican War, which General Grant 


riely summarized as “iniquitous.” We 


called forth. 


can be proud of our dealing with Cuba, of 
our payment for the Philippines; no ruler 
in history is nobler than Lincoln, no vic- 
torious general is loftier than Grant at Ap- 
pomattox: but when some German or 
some anti-English American reminds you 
of what a land-grabber England has been 
in her time, remember that your own past 
is tarred with the same stick; say over to 
yourself that little sentence of the Kai- 
ser's, Even now I rule supreme in the 
United States,” and don’t muddle any 
brains that you happen to possess over the 
question of the land grabbed by the great- 
grandfathers of present England. 

Who is right and who is white now?— 


OWEN WISTER 


One of the most distinguished literary figures in America. 
Born and bred in Philadelphia, Owen Wister is typical of 
of the highest American spirit. 
from Harvard and one from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Although he was admitted to the bar, he has devoted him- 
self to literary work since 1891, his two novels, ‘‘The Vir- 
ginian” and “Lady Baltimore," reaching a phenomenal 
In 1915 he electrified the reading public with ‘‘The 
Pentecost of Calamity,” an arraignment of Germany which 
is among the really great pieces of literature the war has 
He is 58 years old and is still a Philadelphian 


that is the question. Who is grabbing Bel- 
gium now, and Poland and Russia now, 
who has his eye on New York and Penn- 
sylvania now? Who grabbed Silesia from 
Austria, and Schleswig-Holstein from 
Denmark? Shall the Kaiser laugh in his 
sleeve at pour ignorance of Prussian land- 
grabbing? Who is right and who is white 
now? If you think that England isn't be- 
cause of George III and the “Alabama,” 
don’t stay here any more, you don’t be- 
long to democracy; sail over to the Kaiser 
and help him murder women and children, 
and knock down churches and hospitals, 
and bomb the wounded and those who 
nurse them. 

Any American who is anti-English now, 


He holds three degrees 
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is by just so much pro-German, and 
should be treated as partially hyphenated. 
There are some other little sentences of 
the Kaiser and his Huns of which I shall 
speak before I finish: we must first inves- 
tigate what lies behind the controversy of 
those men in front of the bulletin board. 
They’re types, those two. + 

So far as I know, it was Mr. Sydney 
George Fisher who first in his admirable 
book on the Revolution went back to the 
original documents and tore off the cover 
which our school histories have wrapped 
around the truth. The latest to do this is 
Mr. Charles Altschul. Unless he were a spy, 
the man at the bulletin board who hated 
England on account of George 
III had probably got his mised- 
ucation in our common schools. 
No school history had ever 
told: him the truth about Eng- 
land in George III’s time. He 
had never heard that the king 
had a fake parliament, largel 
elected by fake votes, which 
did not represent the English 
people; that this fake Govern- 
ment was autocracy’s last 
ditch in England; that it choked 
the English democracy, which 
was with us and spoke for us 
through the voices of Burke 
and Fox and Barré, and that 
Pitt in. Parliament exclaimed, 
“T rejoice that America has 
resisted." 


OTHING of all this did he 
4 * find in his schoolbook. It 
told him only of taxation and 
oppression, and left out all 
mention of the many friends we 
had in England who tried to 
prevent this. Listen: Offorty 
school histories used. twenty 
years ago in sixty-eight cities 
(and in many more unreported) 
four tell the truth about Eng- 
land's fake Government, and 
thirty-two suppress it. To-day 
things are better, but only a 
little better. Thousands of our 
school children are still given 
a version of our Revolution 
as faulty as was George III's 
Government—and the Kai- 
ser's "army of spies” through 
whom he rules "supreme" are 
very glad this should be so, and 
will do their best to keep it so. 
No reference to any Baglish 
sympathy for us or to the great 
public friends we had there is 
made in the school textbooks 
of Barnes, Chambers (Han- 
sell's), Eggleston, Evans, White and others 
to be found in Group Five of Mr. Alt- 
schul's volume. He has a German name, 
but it signifies that he is German of the 
old school, if I may take the liberty of 
trapslating his name. 

Surely the publishers of these books 
will revise them! They have laid the 
foundation from which has sprung the 
popular prejudice against England. It has 
descended from father to son. It has been 
further solidified by many tales for boys, 
written by men and women who got their 
inaccurate knowledge at our schools. 

And all of these books, history and fic- 
tion, drop into the American mind during 
its early springtime (Continued on page 88) 


~ Are You a Job-Holder 
or a Result-Getter? 


A talk with General Du Pont 
about the kind of men he picks for big jobs 


Reported by B. C. Forbes 


e ENERAL DU PONT'S be- 
hind it." 
That has come to be the fash- 
ionable verdict of the financial 
world whenever rumors spread 
that some gigantically important deal is 
brewing. And sometimes the conclusion 


your selections of men?” I further queried. 
€ : 

You can hire a pon doctor or lawyer 
or other professional man; but you have 
to find a good business man,” was his re- 
sponse. 

“Where or how do you begin to look 
for the good business men?” I persisted. 


follow his progress, I try to get a correct 
line on his ability, I find out all I can about 
the results he produces." 

“What are the qualities he must have?" 
I probed. 

* Ability." 

I smiled. “How do you analyze, how 


is right, for Coleman Du 
Pont has done and is doing 
more big things than almost 
any other financier or cap- 
tain of industry in Amer- 
ica. Wall Street never 
knows where his activities 
are likely to break out next. 
He confines himself to no 
one groove. 

One day he is disclosed 
as the builder, right in the 
heart of the Wall Street dis- 
trict, of the largest sky- 
scraper in the world, at a 
cost of $30,000,000. Next 
he electrifies the whole fi- 
nancial and business com- 
munity by quietly’ buying 
up control of the world's 
best-known insurance com- 
pany, the Equitable Life, 
with its $600,000,000 of as- 
sets and outstanding insur- 
ance of $1,500,000,000, after 
a succession of battles royal 
among kings of finance, in- 
cluding J. É. Morgan, E. H. 
Harriman and Thomas F. 
Ryan, for control of this 
stronghold of wealth and 
paver The most famous 

otelkeeper in America dies, 
and scarce has the public 
ceased to read tributes to 
his worth from all classes 
from President Wilson 
down, when the news leaks 
out that Coleman Du Pont 
has taken over the estab- 
lishment, the Waldorf-As- 
toria. Or a company is or- 
ganized to extend financial 
assistance on merciful terms 
to thousands of workers and 
others in needy circum- 
stances, and, lo! Du Pont is 
at the head of it. 

* How have you been able 
to do so much, in so many 


different lines?” I asked this sleepless, 


Why Du Pont Likes to 
Hire a Healthy Man 


“J ALWAYS want a man who looks after his health. A 

strong, upstanding, square-shouldered fellow, whose 
muscles are whipcord rather than putty, is usually apt 
to forge ahead against all sorts of odds. The man who is 
of nens physique and who doesn't look after his 
health properly is less likely to succeed. Good health, in 
a sense, is at the base of all business achievement, for the 
pace nowadays is too gruelling for weaklings. The time 


a man's best effort is most needed is when a crisis has to : 


be faced; and unless a man is thoroughly fit physically, 
the extra strain and stress and emotion are apt to play 
havoc with him at the crucial moment. Year after year 
I kept myself so strictly in trim that my weight did not 
vary five pounds from what it was when I left college. 

“To win in the business game—or any game, includ- 
ing the game of life itself—you must enjoy it. There is 
something wrong with a man who does not enjoy his 
work more and more as he gets older. This is not only 
my experience, but I find it is the experience of a number 
of successful men with whom I have talked. A man 
should grow happier as he grows older, and he can grow 
happier—I don't see how he can fail to grow happier— 
if he is on the right terms with his work. 

“Here again, however, the question of health enters. 
To enjoy business, to enjoy life, to be fit to carry out 
hard or big things, a man must be in sound physical con- 
dition. Therefore, any young man who aspires to be- 
come a leader in his line should early realize the vital 
importance of strengthening, building up and tuning up 
his physical machine. I have emphasized the necessity 
for having ambition; but ambition is not likely to get a 
man anywhere unless he has a head, a body and hands 
capable of carrying out his ambition. ere wishing 
gets a man nowhere. He must back up his wishes with 
action, and action is dependent in no little measure 
upon a man's physical stamina." 


* Where? I'm on the lookout for the 


would you define, ability?" 

“Ability is the thing that 
gets results honestly," was 
the immediate, emphatic 


. reply. 


"Get a man with abili- 
ty," he added, “who also 
has enthusiasm—and, of 
course, absolute honesty 
and fairness; then give him 
full responsibility, give him 
whole-hearted support, and 
you will get the one thing 
you want, results." 

“l have been-told that 
once you pick a man for a 
job you never interfere with 

im, but put all decisions, 
all responsibility, directly 
and wholly up to him," I 
remarked. - 

“Certainly. If I'm to 
hold him responsible for re- 
sults, he must have freedom 
to make all decisions. If a 
man wants my advice, my 
judgment, I am always 
ready to give it to him; but 
I insist that he make the 
final decision, that the ac- 
tion taken must be his, not 
mine, as he is responsible 
for the outcome, not me. 
Some men make the mis- 
take of overruling their 
lieutenants, of not accept- 
ing their judgment. How 
can you expect to develop 
the best that is in a man if 
you don't allow him to ex- 
ercise his judgment and 
don't let him shoulder the 
entire responsibility for the 
results? If a man fails to 
make good, if his judgment 
repeatedly 'proves unsound 
and the results are a failure, 
then of course I replace him." 

As a matter of fact, Cole- 
man Du Pont has the repu- 


tation of uncanny judgment in choosing 


ubiquitous doer. 

“I haven't done much—I don't do 
much. I pick other men to run things for 
me," he replied with a directness of speech 
that is characteristic of his actions. — 

"But how do you go about making 
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right kind of men everywhere, anywhere, 
and always. I've found them North and 
South; I've found them in factories, in 
banks, in steel mills, even under the ground 
—in coal mines. Whenever I spot a man 
who has made a good start I watch him, I 


lieutenants to manage his enterprises. He 
has developed almost as many young busi- 
ness geniuses as Charles M. Schwab has. 
His record reflects and proves this, for 
success has crowned every project he has 
taken up—and (Continued on page 116) 


T. Coleman du Pont 


SIX feet four inches tall, and weighing 210 pounds 
of hard bone and muscle, Coleman du Pont is a big 
man physically as well as mentally. He was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, 55 years ago. He went to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and from there 


into a coal mine. Beginning as a mule driver, he rose 
to be general manager of the company. He began 
building traction lines as a side issue, bought a great 
farm and became famous as a stock breeder. Next he 


went into the Du Pont Powder Company and built 
that up to a point of splendid efficiency. He bought 
a controlling interest in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company—and sold it to the policy holders at no 
profit to himself, because he thought they ought to 
own it. He is owner, or controller, of several big 
hotels. He has the rank of General in the National 
Guard. He is a marvelous chooser of men, of whom 
he asks just one thing—results. 
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Photograph by Moffett. 
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Booth Tarkington—Author of **Ramsey Milholland," which begins in this number 


THIS great writer, whose stories and plays have de- 
lighted countless thousands of people throughout the 
whole world, is now 49 years old. He was born in 
Indianapolis and educated at Princeton. His most 
famous books are “The Gentleman from Indiana," 
“Penrod,” “Monsieur Beaucaire,” “Seventeen,” and 
“The Turmoil.” He lives in Indianapolis. 

Jesse Lynch Williams, who has known Tarkington 
since college days, says of him: 
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“Booth Tarkington is a tremendous worker. He 
writes with considerable ease; that is, he writes with- 
out yielding to the temptation to rewrite every page 
that he turns out. But he has been known to stick 
to the job day and night for weeks at a time, without 
so much as leaving the house for exercise or a breath 
of fresh air. Of course it would kill an ordinary man. 
But there is nothing ordinary about him. He is what 
is called a genius.” 


You Can Do It! 


Another Alex Story 
By H. C. Witwer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY SARG 


GUY once said, “Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead!” and like 
the bird which invented the 
sayin’, “What are you gonna 
have?" he become famous on 

that one line. As far as the last of them re- 
marks is concerned, they is a chance that 
it'll die out in the near future, because the 
time is comin’ with alarmin’ suddenness 
when alcohol will be used only for rubbin’ 
baby’s head when he falls off the table, 
and the like. 

However, that ain’t neither here or 
there, as the guy says which mislaid his 
watch, so let’s get back to the bird which 
said, “ Be sure you're right, then go ahead!” 

at may be a line, but it’s poor dope 
for the young. [I'll tell the world fair that 
no winner ever got paid off by stickin’ 
strictly to that. Ir Columbus had waited 


till somebody sent him a souvenir postal - 


from the Bronx he never would of discov- 
ered America. Napoleon would never of 
got further than bein' a buck private in the 
army if he'd of played safe instead of goin' 
ahead on the “I should worry!” plan. I 
could name a million more guys which got 
over along the same lines, only I got a 
fearful memory and it's too far to walk to 
the library. M 

The guys that go over the top in this 
well-known universe are the boys which 
goes ahead first and figures what chances 
they got afterward. I don't mean a guy 
should bust the traffic laws of any of the 
poant virtues in order to be a success; 

ut instead of askin’ yourself, “Can I do 
it?” say, “This will be soft for me!” and 
you’re a odds on favorite to win! 

This here dope was handed to me by no 
less than Alex Hanley, which same is a 
self-confessed cousin of my wife’s. After 
comin’ to the innocent little hamlet of 
New York and makin’ it roll over and play 
dead, he goes into the industry of puttin’ 
other guys over. He signs “S. D." after 
his name, which he claims means “Success 
Developer,” opens up a office in the day- 
time and advertises for victims. Within 
three months he had four dollars for every 
Irishman in Dublin, a flat on Riverside 
Drive containin’ a blushin’ bride, and 
more testimonials than any ‘massage 
cream in the world. 

Me and the wife is sittin’ down to 
breakfast one mornin’ and I have barely 
had time to find fault with the eggs when 
they’s a ring at the bell. 

“See who that is, will you, dear?” says 
the wife, turnin’ a page of the “ Mornin’ 
Shrapnel" and shootin' the smile that used 
to jam the Winter Garden, in my direc- 
tion. “Hurry, there goes the bell again! 
You really should put on your collar and 
tie before answering the door, too." 

“Who d'ye ching is payin’ us a call— 
Wilson?” Į says. “I ain't supposed to 
wear a dress suit to breakfast, am I?” 


They is no answer from the trenches 
across the table, and as our door bell is 
makin’ the telephone green with envy from 
the way it was ringin’, I went out and 
opened the portals to our flat. 

In comes Alex the Great, undisputed 
champion pest of the world. He throws 
his hat on the sofa, kisses the wife, pulls a 
chair up to the table and reaches over for 
the paper. Every one of them things is 
sure fire for gettin’ my goat! 

“No wonder you people never get no- 
wheres!” he remarks. “Here it is eleven 
o'clock and you just havin' breakfast! I 
was up at six, had a ice cold bath, and 
walked ten miles.” 

“T wish you had of made it eleven!” I 
says. “That would of brung you a even 
two blocks past our house and I could of 
had my breakfast in peace.” 

“Oh, hush!” says the wife. “You boys 
are always snappin’ at each other. A out- 
sider would think you was in business to- 
pets oF something. How is everything, 

lex! 


“TOINE!” he says, rubbin’ his hands to- 

gether and castin’ a hungry eye over 
the bacon and eggs. “I already had a break- 
fast fit for a king, but the early mornin’ air 
gimme a fresh appetite. I think I could 
stand a little of that bacon and—” 

“They’s only one piece left,” I says, 
spearin’ it with my fork. “Try and get it!” 

“Will you be still?" says the wife. “We 
have plenty in the ice box Alex, if you 
want some." 

* Don't be blowin' about how much food 
we got in the ice box,” I says. “They ma 
be some spies from Hoover's office around." 

“That reminds me," says Alex. “I ex- 
pect to go to Washington this week and 
offer my services to Mr. Hoover for the 
balance of the war." 

“The guy in charge of the army is called 
Pershing!" I says. 

“I have tried to enlist in both the arm 
and the navy,” he says, “ but they wouldn't 
take me. ]t seems they's some bone miss- 
in’ from my left arm.’ 

“I bet I know where it is,” I says. 

He falls. “Where?” he sneers. 

“In your head,” I hollers. “Pay me 

“Will you let go?” exclaims the wife. 
“What was you thinkin’ of doing for Mr. 
Hoover, Alex?” 

“Listen!” I butts in. “I don’t like to 
walk out in the middle of your act, Alex, 
but I gotta date. I have just bought a 
infielder from Jersey City which they tells 
me is another second Ty Cobb. The last 
guy which come recommended to me like 
that acted like hittin’ the ball was a 
ri . 

* Don't make no engagements for to- 
night," says the wife, “because we're go- 
in to the movies with them lovely Wilkin- 
sons. 


1” 


"Who's them lovely Wilkinsons?” I 


ys. 

“You could spend a year at the bottom 
of the ocean and never get acquainted 
with a fish!" says the wife. “The Wilkin- 
sons is the people which just moved in 
across the hall. Her husband is a salesman 
for a big wholesale clothing house down- 
town, and if you're nice to him he can 
prob'ly get you a raincoat or somethin 
for a great deal different price than youd 
pay yourself.” 

“Yeh,” I says. "It would no doubt 
cost me about ten bucks more if I bought 
it from him! I know them birds. That 
guy will gimme his card and send me down 
to the foundry where he works, and they'll 
sell me somethin’ which has graced their 
shelves for the last ten years, at ten per 
cent over the retail price. The public will 
laugh me outa wearin' it, and on top of 
that this guy will want the first five rows 
atthe world's series for doin' methe favor!" 

“T never seen nobody like you," says 
the wife. “Accordin’ to you, nobody or 
nothin' is on the level, and the whole world 
and Yonkers is out to give you the work. 
I have already talked with Mr. Wilkinson, 
and he will have a raincoat up here for 
you to-morrow.” 

I throwed up my hands! 

“How much is it?" says I. 

“Practically nothin'," says the wife— 
“forty-five dollars." 


> 
v "Listen!" I says, openin’ the door. 
“Unless that bird has give you his age in 
mistake for the price of the raincoat, you 
can tell him that if I had forty-five bucks 
to hurl away like that I wouldn't wear no 
raincoat. I wouldn't care if it rained or 
not!” 
“Its one of the latest trench models,” 
says the wife; “I got one for myself, too!" 

“You and that lovely little Wilkinson 
will have to shoot craps for them then!” I 
hollers; “I wouldn't let him take me for 
ninety bucks if—” 

“They are both paid for long ago,” 
smiles the wife. “I give him a check last 
week!” 

As unfortunately I am nothin’ but hu- 
man, I beat it before they was violence 
and bloodshed. ` 


I? WAS about six hours before I got back 
and my temper had failed to improve 
with age, havin' had a rough day at the 
ball park. We played a double header 
with the Phillies and lost a even two games. 
Both the scores sounded more like Rocke- 
feller’s income tax than anything else. 
Iron Man Swain pitched the first game for 
us, and before five innin's had come and 
went I found out that the only thing iron 
about him was his nerve in drawin’ wages 
as a pitcher. Everybody connected with 
the Philly.team but the owners got a hit, 
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* Don't make no engagements for to-night,” says the wife, ‘‘be- 
cause we're goin’ to the movies with them lovely Wilkinsons”’ 


and from the way them guys run around 
the bases it looked more like a six-day race 
than a ball game! 

One of the features of the day was the 
work of this so-called “Second ty Cobb” 
at short. He come to bat eleven times in 
the two games and got one hit. That was 
a left jab from the Philly first baseman 
which got peeved at bein’ called a liar, and 
bounced one off the second Ty Cobb’s ear. 
At fieldin’ he made more errors than the 
Kaiser and was just as popular with the 
crowd. I give up five thousand berries and 
a outfielder for him, and after them two 
games I couldn’t of sold him as a watch 
charm to the manager of a high-school 
club! 

From all of this you may get an idea of 
the sweet humor I was in when I blowed 
into the flat that night and found they was 
quite a little reception committee awaitin’ 
me. Among them present besides the wife 
was Alex and them lovely Wilkinsons. 


THE lovely Wilkinsons consisted of the 
regular set—husband and wife. They 
had only been wed about three weeks, 
new time, and from the way they behaved 
toward each other a innocent bystander 
would think they had only staggered away 
from the altar a hour before. They sit to- 
gether on the sofa, three inches closer to 
each other than the paper is to the wall, 
and both of them must of been palmists 
judgin’ from the way they hung on to each 
other’s hands. 

The male of the layout is a husky kid 
which either come direct from one of them 
college football teams, or just knocked off 

osin’ for the collar ads in the subway. 

he female would of been a knockout if 
my wife had of been in Denver; but, bein’ 
in the same room with her, the best Mrs. 
Wilkinson could do was run second. 

Alex is givin’ "em everything he’s got in 
the line of chatter and they’re both payin’ 
the same undivided attention to him that 
the Board of Aldermen in Afghanistan 
pays to the primaries in Bird’s Nest, Va. 


Them babies is too busy gazin’ on each 
other and bein’ happy; and while that 
stuff gets silly at times, they is worse 
things than that. 

After we have got the introductions all 
took care of, the wife rushes me down to 
delicatessen row to grab off some extry 
food on account of these added starters at 
our modest evenin’ meal. I got a armful 
of these here liberty links, née frankfur- 
ters, and some liberty cabbage, which be- 
fore the Kaiser went nutty was knowed as 
sauerkraut. For all-I know they are now 
callin’ limburger cheese attar of roses. 
They ain’t no use callin’ off all the other 
little trinkets I got to help make the table 
look tasty, especially as Mr. Hoover is 
liable to scan this and I don’t wanna get 
myself in wrong, but when I got through 
shoppin’ I didn’t have enough change left 
out of a five-case note to stake myself to a 
joy ride in the subway. 

Just as we’re goin’ to the post in this 
supper handicap, the bell rings and in 
come Eve, which same is no less than the 
blushin’ bride of Alex. They is now so 
many people in the flat that for all the 
neighbors know I have opened up a pool- 
room or one of them cabaret things. Ev- 
erybody is talkin’ with the exception of 
me, which havin’ sit down to eat proceed- 
ed to do so with the greatest abandon, as 
the guy says. 

Well, the meal come to an end without 
no violence and they was only one time 
when it seemed like boxin’ gloves would 
be needed. Even that wasn’t exactly 
my fault. From the general chatter of 
the lovely Wilkinson, figured him as a 
big, good-looking bonehead whose great- 
est trick so far had been marryin' his wife. 
He got my goat a coupla times hand-run- 
nin’ by dealin’ himself, first, the last piece 
of bread and, second, the last potato on the 
table. Either one of them things would of 
enraged me by themselves, but pullin’ 'em 
together was a open dare to me to commit 
homicide. I laid for him for a half hour 
and fin'ly I got a openin’. 


“Mr. Wilkinson is packed to the ears 
with ambition," says the wife to me 
across the table. “‘ He expects to fall into 
a lot of money very shortly.” 

“I don’t see how they can be no room 
for him to be packed with nothin’ else,” 
I says, "after all the meat and potatoes 
he put away to-night. And as far as 
that fallin’ into a lot of money is con- 
cerned, he must be figurin’ on stumblin’ 
at the door of the mint, hey?” 

They is a dead silence, and the lovely 
Wilkinson give a nervous snicker and 
piled up his plate with liberty links and 
cabbage to hide his confusion. Alex 
laughs like a hyena and Mrs. Wilkinson 
looks even prettier when mad than she 
did when tryin' to be a charmin' guest. 
The wife gimme a glance that would of 
killed a guy with a weaker heart, and tries 
to laugh it off. 

"You mustn't mind him," she says. 
"He's always kiddin’ that way about 
everything. Really—I’m—I’m so angry 
I don't know what to do!" 

“ PI tell you what to do,” I says: “see 
if you can get the embargo lifted on 
that food down at your end of the table 
and ease a little nourishment up here!" 

“He oughta leave the table!" remarks 
Alex. 

“You ain't talking to me!" I says. 
“I’m wonderin’ if you guys will leave 

the table or not. You already have eat 
erum else!” 

“That’s right!” says the wife. “Go 
ahead and advertise the fact that I have 
married a roughneck!” 

“My neck must of got that way from 
wearin’ that sweater you knit me,” I says. 
“Hey, dearie?" 

Eve gimme a laugh, but I seen the wife 
was gettin’ ready to bring up the heavy 
artillery, so I laid off. 

While the girls is seein’? what soap and 
water will do to a pail of dishes, I released 
some cigars and us strong men had a even 
stronger smoke. The lovely Wilkinson 
seems to have somethin’ on his mind and 
ny paat nothin’, both when he 
talked and when he didn’t. Alex kids me 
about my ball team and fin’ly, the house- 
hold cares bein’ attended to in the kitchen, 
we all set sail for the movies. 

The wife calls me aside, gimme a kiss, 
and says for me to buy the tickets. 
course after she done that I don’t have to 
tell you who pushed the quarters in under 
thé cashier’s window. The picture we 
seen was one of them forty-eight-reel 
thrillers and was called ‘Lunatic Lily's 
Lover,” or somethin’ like that. They was 
a guy killed in every reel but the first one. 
They was three killed in that. The girls 
thought it was great, but I knew better, 
and put in my time figurin’ out on the back 
of a envelope how many games we had 
to lose to be in last place by August. 


"THE lovely Wilkinson gets uu talka- 
tive once inside the theatre. He starts 
right in on the picture and claims it's a 
awful thing. Every time a guy goes over a 
cliff or dives off a bridge, and all the sales- 
ladies and bankers settin' around us gasps 
he says it's all faked with a trick camera, 
and they ain't none of them really doin 
nothin' at all. The more stunts the hero of 
this picture does, the worse the lovely Wil- 
kinson gets, and it ain't long before he has 
captured the goat of friend Alex, which 
is champion moving picture fan of the 
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United States and Coney Island. When 
the lovely Wilkinson claims that nobody 
in real life could do the tricks this movie 
hero was pullin' off, Alex butts in. 

“How do you know them things can't 
be done?” he says. 

J body but an idiot could see that!” 
says Wilkinson. “The idea of trying to 
make intelligent people believe that this 
fellow with dis hair brushed back like a 
rabbit's could sell one of those wealthy 
millionaires gold mines and the like!" 

“No wonder you ain't a success!” butts 
in Alex. 

The lovely Wilkinson shows a little 
spirit. 

“How do you know I ain’t a success?” 
he says. “I’m making my good twenty- 
five dollars each and every week.” 

“Yeh?” sneers Alex. “I once heard tell 
of a fellow which was makin’ thirty, but I 
ain’t sure of it because none of the news- 
papers said a word about it.” He turns 
around and lowers his voice on account of 
some hisses comin’ from fans in the back, 
which no doubt couldn’t see the picture 
with people talkin’. “Look here!" he 
says. “All jokes to one side, they ain't 
nothin’ that this fellow done in the picture 
that can’t be done by anybody. A man can 
do anything he wants to—anything; they 
ain’t no limit—if he’s got enough sand to 
fight through whatever stands in his way! 
I don’t care what the thing is he wants, a 
ies can get anything if he keeps tryin' 
and— 

“You hate yourself, don't you?” butts 
in the lovely Wilkinson. “I suppose you 
think you could do anything—' 

“I do not,” says Alex. "I know it! I 
ain't talkin’ about myself, though; I'm 


talking about you. You're a young mar- 
ried feller with a sweet, beautiful and, for 
all I know, sensible little wife. - I think 
you got the stuff in you somewheres; but, 
not to be rough or nothin' of the sort, I 
must say you have been a success at con- 
cealin’ it so far. Twenty-five dollars a 
week ain’t enough wages for nobody, as 
long as they’s somebody makin’ twenty-six— 
understand? And if you get where they 
pay you twenty-five dollars a minute in- 
stead of a week, you wanna try and make 
'em think you're worth thirty! 


“THE mistake you and a lot of young fel- 
lers make is quittin’ at a given point. 
They ain’t no point to quit! í bet when 
you was makin’ eighteen dollars a week 
you hustled like blazes to make twenty; 
ut when you got up to twenty-five you 
prob’ly told yourself that you was makin’ 
as much as most of the boys you knew and 
more than some, so why wear yourself out? 
Right in sight of the grand-stand you blew 
up and quit in the stretch. I bet you think 
right now that you’re makin’ good be- 
cause you’re holdin’ down the job, hey? 
That ain’t makin’ good, that’s stealin’ de 
boss's money— petty larceny, and depriv- 
in’ your future kids of a even chance—a 
felony! Give the boss everything you got 
and he'll pay for it. If he don't, get out 
and dive in somewheres else! They ain't 
no place on earth where they ain't a open- 
in' for a live one at any hour of the day or 
night!" 
he lovely Wilkinson says nothin'. 
Pretty soon, and much to my delight, 
this here picture comes to a end, and while 
we're goin' out in the lobby, the lovely 
Wilkinson calls his wife aside and whispers 


something in her ear. It ain't over a sec- 
ond later that we're all invited up to the 
Wilkinson flat for a little bite. 

The girls start a hot and no doubt inter- 
estin argument about how many purls 
make a knit and so forth, and the lovely 
Wilkinson, after fidgetin’ around a bit, 
calls us into another room. He closes the 
door very careful. 

“T got something very personal and 
very important I'd like to speak to you 
about," he says to Alex. 

“Tl go out on the fire escape,” I says. 

“No,” he says, “I want you to stay and 
hear this, too.” He turns to Alex again. “I 
been thinking over what you said in the 
theatre to-night,” he begins, “and I guess 
you’re pretty near right about me. How- 
ever, I have a big chance now to make 
good and get out of the twenty-five-dollar- 
a-week class, only, as usual, luck is against 
me. 

“They is no such thing as luck,” says 
Alex. “Forget about that luck thing, put 
tbe letter ‘P’ before the word and you got 
it!” 

“Well,” says the lovely Wilkinson, 
“you see, I’m a salesman for a big whole- 
sale clothing house down-town and right 
at the beginning of the war I went up to 
Plattsburg to try for a commission in the 
army. I was rejected on account of a bad 
eye. While I was up there I met Colonel 

illiams, who is now practically in 
charge of the buying of equipment for the 
army. I’ve been trying for months to land 
the overcoat contract for my house, and 
last week I finally got things lined up. I 
have got to have one thousand of our 
storm-proof trench coats in Washington 
by five o’clock to-morrow afternoon. At 


** You're gonna put it over yourself!" says Alex. 


“Now listen to me. 


We're goin’ 
to Washington to-night, and don't be over five minutes sayin’ good-by to your wife!” 
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I remember Alex bettin’ me Wilkinson would take the order, and I haw-hawed myself silly, right there in the street 


that time, Colonel Williams will see me at 
the War Department and I can give him 
prices on various lots and so forth.” 

“Why do you have to bring that many 
coats down?” asks Alex. “Wouldn’t a 
couple be enough for a sample?” 

“No,” says Wilkinson; “these coats are 
to be given to men in a cantonment near 
Washington, where they will get actual 
wear under varying conditions. If I’m not 
in Washington with them at five to-mor- 
row, I'll lose my chance, because the fol- 
lowing day, men from four rival houses 
have appointments with the colonel." 

“Well” I butts in, "what's stoppin’ 
you from goin’ to Washington?” 

“Nothing is stopping me,” he says; 
“but I can’t get the coats down there with 
me in time! Two shipments that we have 
sent by freight have gone astray some- 
where, and as war supplies have the rizht 
of way over all other shipments, the ex- 
ress companies will not guarantee a de- 
ivery at any set time." 

“But them coats are war supplies, ain’t 
they?” says Alex. 

“Not yet,” says the lovely Wilkinson; 
“not until they are accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. Right now they are nothing but 
samples of clothing.” 

Alex gets up and walks around the room 
a coupla times, throwin’ up a smoke screen 
from his cigar. Then he stops and looks 
at his watch. 

“Its now almost eleven o'clock," he 
says. “Where are them coats?” 

Thé lovely Wilkinson looks puzzled. 


€ 


Why,” he says, "they're in our stock- 
room.” 

“Can we get in there to-night?” asks 
Alex. 

“T havea key,” says Wilkinson; “but I 
don’t quite get the idea.” 

“Look here!" says Alex, very brisk. 
“Pm goin’ to deliver you and one thou- 
sand of them overcoats outside the War 
Department in Washington at five o'cloek 
to-morrow afternoon! What will you get 
if you land this order?" 


"THE lovely Wilkinson leaps out of his 
chair. 

“Why—I,” he splutters, ‘“‘I—get fifteen 
per cent. But you can’t get the coats 
there. It’s impossible!” 

“ Never let me hear you use that word 
‘impossible’ again!" snorts Alex. “Speak 
United States! I spent a half hour to- 
night tellin’ you that a man can do any- 
thing if he wants to. Now, look here; they 
ain't no time to lose. I'll land you and 
your coats in Washington to-morrow on 
time. That will cost your firm around a 
thousand dollars—the same bein' the 
price of the means of locomotion. I will 
take your word of honor that you will pay 
me twenty per cent of any profits you 
make on any order you take as a result of 
my efforts. Is it a bargain? Speak quick!” 

“Tf you are thinking of getting a special 
train," says Wilkinson, “it can't be—” 

“Yes or no!” hollers Alex. 

"Yes!" yells the lovely Wilkinson, 
jumping around like some of Alex's pep 


has entered his system. “If you put this 
aver for me I'll give you half of anything I 
get!” 

* You're gonna put it over yourself!” 
says Alex. "Now listen to me. You grab 
a taxiand beat it down to your stock-room. 
Get them overcoats ready and in about a 
hour I'll call there for you. We're goin’ to 
Washington to-night, and don’t be over 
five minutes sayin’ good-by to your wife!” 

Well, within four minutes the lovely 
Wilkinson has beat it, leavin’ behind a 
astounded and weepin’ wife, and Alex is 
on the ’phone callin’ up the Gaflooey 
Auto Company’s service station (Alex 
busted into New York as a salesman for 
the Gaflooey people), and in ten minutes 
more he has arranged to have a truck 
and a mechanic chug-chuggin’ outside the 
house. Then he turns to me. 

“Here is another chance for you to lose 
some dough,” he says. “I’m gonna take 
Wilkinson and his trick overcoats down to 
Washington by way of a auto truck. If 
we leave here at midnight we got about 
seventeen hours to make two hundred and 
twenty-five miles; that’s an average of 
around thirteen miles a hour. The Ga- 
flooey one-ton truck can make twenty if 
chased. Of course we may hit some bum 
roads or lose the carburetor and so forth, 
which might delay us some. What'll you 
bet I don’t put this over?” 

I walked over to the window and looked 
out at New York. They is one of them 
rains fallin’ that cocierally plays a week 
stand before passin’ (Continued on page 80) 


OW long are you going to live? 
How many more years has a 
pem of your age, health, 
abits and occupation the 
right to expect before old 
Father Time calls in his loan? 

Palmists, soothsayers and crystal-gaz- 
ers have thrived since the times of the 
Pentateuch because the average human 
being has an insatiable curiosity about 
these things. But to-day science has suc- 
ceeded superstition. The modern person 
with the old curiosity does not consult the 
fortune teller. Instead, he consults the 
life insurance tables, where he will find 
figures compiled from the histories of mil- 
lions of his fellow men—figures that will 
come as close to answering his query as 
any human agency is likely to come. 

The study of longevity is tremendously 
fascinating. I have found that out in my 
own researches. There are an infinite 
number of deviations from the average, 
depending on all sorts of human relations 
and conditions. First, we must know the 
average expectation of life, based on the 
American Experience Table of Mortality 
—the Magna Charta of the life insurance 
companies. 

The longer you live, the longer you are 
likely to live. This is mathematics, pure 
and simple; but there is a crumb of com- 
fort in the casual observation. The table 
shows, for instance, that if you are twenty 
you are likely to live to be sixty-two, 

ut if you are thirty you should reach 
the age of sixty-five; if you are forty you 
may look forward to your sixty-eighth 
birthday; if you are fifty you hae an 
average chance of passing the prophet’s 
allotted three score years and ten, while 
if you are sixty you should live to be 
seventy-four. 


p^ck in 1845, when Milne, the English 
authority, published his book dealing 
with expectation of life, a man of thirty 
could look forward toonly thirty-two years 
more. Twenty-five years were allotted to 
the man of forty, nineteen to the man of 
fifty. So you may rejoice in knowing that 
you are likely to live two or three years 
longer than your great-grandfather would 
have been likely to live at your age. 

But it is the infant to whom modern 
life and modern science have given their 
greatest legacy. Recent tables of the 
expectation of life in New York City show 
that ten years have been added in three 
decades to the promise of life for children 
under five years; three years to those who 
have reached the age of ten, and more than 
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two and one-half years to those who have 
arrived at fifteen years of age. Thus the 
work of the medical men who have been 
fighting the causes of infant mortality 
have borne splendid fruit. 

On the other hand, the New Yorker who 
has reached forty has a shorter time to 
live than his prototype of thirty years ago, 
and the gap widens as the years increase. 
Here the stress, strain and indulgence of 
modern city life more than counterbal- 
ance the pans of science. 


This table will show the gain or loss for 
five-year periods. 

Aces — ExPECTA- Expectra- — GaIN(-4-) OR 
TION OF TION IN "8 (—) 

Lirr, 35 ENT 

YEARS Ago TABLES 
Under 5...... 41.3 51.9 4-10.6 
DNO, 46.3 51.1 + 4.8 
10:545: 43.8 16.9 + 3.1 
Beni 39.7 42.5 + 2.8 
20:5. 35.8 38.3 + 2.5 
Sresi 32.6 34.3 + 1.7 
30...... 29.6 30.5 + 0.9 
35::$ 5s 26.7 26.9 + 0.2 
430; ss 23.9 23.4 — 0.5 
45. oues 21.1 20.0 — 1.1 
50...... 18.3 16.8 — 1.5 
S uresen 15.4 13.9 — 1.5 
60...... 13.0 11.3 — 1.7 
65...... 10.5 9.1 — 1.4 
70...... 8.9 7.2 — 1.7 
15:2: 7.3 5.5 — 1.8 
80...... 6.4 4.3 — 2.1 
85...... 5.5 2.2 — 3.3 
BALANCE. ....... eee eee eee +26.6 
—16.6 
+10.0 


Statistics show that once the dangerous 
shoals of childhood are passed, more males 
die at the age of sixty-five and more fe- 
males at the age of sixty-four than at any 
other year. 

The gay bachelor can find no cause for 
merriment in the mortality tables. Mar- 
ried men have considerably better chances 


of long life than single men. Spinsters, to 
the contrary, show a lower mortality rate 
than married women. 

Although the women of the United 
States, of every age, have a lower death 
rate than men, the insurance companies 
show a higher death rate for women. The 
explanation by the companies of this para- 
doxical circumstance is that, while men 
usually take out life insurance when they 
are in good health, women are wont to 
wait until some premonition of disease 
warns them to take the step. Further- 
more, say the insurance folk, women fre- 
quently misstate their age and conceal 
unfavorable physical conditions. Another 
factor with which the insurance com- 
panies reckon seriously is that insurance 
1s sometimes taken out by a husband or 
child who knows of a physical weakness ir 
the wife or mother and speculates on it. 

The companies consider that women 
with dependent children are good risks. 
Under such circumstances insurance is 
usually taken out by the mother to pro- 
tect ihe children in the event that she 
meets with an accident. Women having a 
business or profession are fair risks, but 
the companies look askance at married 
women who would make their husbands 
their beneficiaries. 


N MAKING calculations on the num- 

ber of years ahead of you it is very nec- 
essary to take your occupation into con- 
sideration. F ishenmen. according to the 
table given by the Medico Actuarial Mor- 
tality Investigation, have the healthiest 
jobs on record. Putting the average mor- 
tality rate at roo, the fishermen's percent- 
age is 73. Deep sea fishermen have a 
higher rate, due to more accidents. Jewel- 
ers have the very low mortality rate of 76. 
Among the more general occupations, 
farmers and clergymen are the longest 
lived of all people. 7 


Table of Ages and Probable Longevity 


AGE NUMBER NUMBER 

or YEARS oF YEARS 

You SHoutp You SHovutp 
Live 
10 here teas 48.72 
Io 48.08 
125.5 eo 47.45 
I3 tes 46.80 
Mi ases rs 46.16 
15 ho eigne 45.50 
16:5 e co 44.85 
puet a oa, 44.19 
18: ovens 43.53 
19. 5 lom ml 42.87 
20. € sooo 42.20 
deus 41.53 
p EE 40.85 
23: oo 40.17 


NUMBER 
OF YEARS 
You SHouip 
Live 

.49 

.79 

.09 

.40 

.72 

.05 

.39 

.74 

.10 

47 

.86 

.26 

.67 

.10 


NUMBER | Aue NUMBER 
OF YEARS oF YEARS 
You SHouLp You Snorip 
Live 

BUY ohms 4.39 

SL. ossi ere 4.05 

82 educ ies s 3.71 

83. oss 3.39 

B4 los 3.08 

Bre eer es 2.77 

BG! Eek hoe ee 2.47 

Bias pan ha 2.18 

BB pP 1.91 
PM 1.66 

90 5 d penis 1.42 

9T. cr Le 1.19 
92:2 i 98 

93... inui .80 
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Bearing 100 in mind as the average 
mortality rate you will find in the follow- 
ing table the comparative rates for a num- 
ber of occupations. The figures are based 
on the experience of important insurance 
companies: 


Actors and acrobats..................... 145 
Barbers and hairdressers................. 109 
Butchers as eeno perereca ccc anuru cence 96 
Bricklayers.........0....... 0000000005. 108 
Blacksmiths and horseshoers...... POP 81 
Fishermen............00 0000000 e eee eee 73 
Janitors ie iga a a ete UA 112 
Jewelers E E E S NE PS 76 

ouse painters... ..... L.. 111 
Street car motormen.................... 131 
Lumbermen and millers................. 106 
Cotton factory operatives................ 108 
Women servants...................2...4. 127 
Stationary firemen...................... 110 
Paper and pulp operators................ 101 
Plumbers..........000000.0000 0000 cue 99 
Compositors... a... 102 
Pressmén e ranla aere o nun tepido 117 
Railway mail clerks..................... 85 
Shoe operators............0.000. 0000000 101 
Stone cutters.............6..000 0000002 ee 214 
Tailors. «is onem efl eer ate ee 99 
Farmers... o lvi vue ee 83 
Undertakers...................0..00000. 95 


Woolen mill operators 
Proprietors; managers and other employees 
of theatres..........0.0..0..0.0.0.000008 136 


Chauffeurs (not racing)..................108 
Boxers..... AE RTT rr 98 
Cooks and chefs in hotels and restaurants. . 152 
Druggists........... reet Taani eta 108 


Electrical engineers who handle live wires. . 105 
Linemen, pole climbers and arclight ex- 


aminer: onere ra eataa e 142 
Fire department employees.............. 131 
Glass blowers... ...... onnan aaa 121 
Glass cUTtErS: orres renon a i A GAEE eann 146 
Hatters esiones aaa cored cand ras 134 
Workers in underground mines other than 

coal mines. ........ n... nnn nn 226 
Anthracite coal miners .................. 191 
Bituminous coal miners.................. 132 
City police..... ip decane 0g haan aad ands 139 
Passenger trainmen (not conductors)...... 137 
Locomotive engineers................... 160 
Locomotive firemen..................... 190 
Sawyers in sawmills..................... 120 
Mill men in smelter works............... 114 
Structural iron workers.................. 168 
Teamsters.........0..0000ce cues 1... 116 


CCUPATIONS concerned with the 
handling of liquor have a very high 
death rate. Proprietors and superintend- 
ents of hotels with bars, who do not attend 
bar, have a rate of 135, while the rate for 
men of the same class who attend bar is 
178. When the men are twenty-five per 
cent or more over weight the rate in the 
first class rises from 135 to 171, in the 
second class from 178 to 237. The mor- 
tality rate of waiters in hotels and other 
places where liquor is served is 177. Many 
insurance companies have sharp limita- 
tions in insuring these men, or otherwise 
the rate would be much higher. It has 
been figured that the death rate from 
suicide of people who work in distilleries 
is about twice the standard. 
Reformed drunkards have not proved 
pood risks for the insurance companies. 
eople subject to gout also have a greatly 
increased prospect of early death, the 
mortality expectation after the first five 
ears being double the normal. Men who 
ave recovered from appendicitis or gall 
stone attacks, however, seem to have 
about as good a chance of long life as any- 
one else, save in the case of the elderly. 
Also folk troubled with asthma, except 


+ 
the very old, show a good record of lon- 
gevity. : 

How about the locality in which you 
live? How does that affect your chance 
in life? The most recent figures bearing 
on this that I have been able to turn 
up are, unfortunately, several years old. 
They show that the Middle West can 
boast of other things besides corn, banner 
wheat, and Booth Tation: It has the 
lowest rate of mortality in the United 
States. Next come the West, then the 
East, with the South last. The Southern 
rate of mortality has improved, I believe, 
since these figures were compiled. At that 
time the counties of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama;' Orleans, Louisiana; Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; Shelby, Tennessee, and Bexar, 
Texas, were the poorest districts in the 
country from a mortality standpoint. 


MEN more than six feet tall are good 
risks when young, not so good as the 
years pass. People below five feet in height 
are found to be good risks at all ages. Peo- 
ple who have insane relatives have not 

een found to be poorer risks because of 
that fact, while those whose relatives have 
died of cancer are good risks, save in the 
case of the elderly. 

The fat man can find little consolation 
in considering the relation of weight to 
long life. While a little surplus flesh seems 
a benefit to the young, it is a decided ally 
of death in middle age. The following 
table shows the mortality rate according 
to weights: 


Dears Dears RATE Deata RATE 
Rate FOR FOR 

FOR Unper WEIGHT Over WEIGHT 
AVERAGE 
WEIGHT 

10 20 40 10 20 40 

Ibs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 

Ace % % c ^ T g G 

20-29 101 104.5 112 127 100 108 108 

30-39 97 96 100 100 98 194 129 

40-49 95 90 91 96 101 111 141 

50-59 96 88 86 87` 104 112 126 


When people are insured between the 
ages of 20 and 34, it has been found that 
the lowest mortality rate of all insured is 
among those from 15 to 20 pounds above 
the average weight. The lowest mortality 
rate for those insured between the ages of 
35 and 49 is among those from 5 to 10 
pounds under the average weight. 

Life may not be so exciting for the 
spinster as for the woman with a husband 
and family of unruly youngsters— but it is 
longer. The unmarried woman has a 
mortality rate which is only three-fourths 
that of the general population average. 

If you are in the habit of envying people 
who have nothing to do, there is consider- 
able consolation for you in figures pre- 

ared by Tatham, the English scientist. 

e declares that between the ages of 25 
and 65 years the mortality rate for the 
occupied is 953 (on a general classifica- 
tion of 1,000), while the rate on the un- 
occupied jumps to 2,215. 

In an investigation by the Actuary 
Society of America it was shown that the 
risk of people insured for twenty thousand 
dollars or over is particularly great, not- 
withstanding the scrupulous care taken in 
selecting them. The conclusion is that 
people with large incomes, who are able 
to live well and take life easily, have less 
resistance to disease than those who work 
hard and have fewer luxuries. 

An interesting side light of similar tend- 


ency is shown in the fact that the Vice 
Presidents of the United States have lived 
fewer years than the Presidents. Durin 
the period of their official life they have 
had much more time and opportunity for 
banquets and other festivities, and it is a 
fair inference that this may have proved 
a contributing factor. . 

During the Civil War, when food sup- 
plies were being conserved and frugality 
was the order of the day, the lives of con- 
gressmen were longer than at any other 
period in the nation's history. There is 
always a drop in the death rate from nor- 
mal causes during hard times. 

Men whose callings take chem into the 
open air, is fail to give them much exer- 
cise, coachmen and hack drivers, for ex- 
ample, have a much higher death rate 
than farmers and ranchmen, who have 
open air combined with exercise. Deep 
sea fishermen are strongly subject to 
diseases of the heart. This is attributable 
to the violent emotions caused by storms, 
as well as the rheumatism that comes 
from living in cold and damp garments. 

Heart disease takes a heavy toll from 
athletes. Acute dilation of the heart 
occurs more frequently among them than 
among men living normal lives, and its 
effects are more prolonged and severe. 
Severe athletic contests, such as rowing 
and football, tend to shorten life. In a 
recent examination of applicants for the 
military training camps many of the col- 
lege athletes sho applied were rejected 
because of overstrdined hearts. Acute 
dilation of the heart occurred in three 
cases out of two hundred men active in 
major sports in the University of Wis- 
consin, while it was found in only one 
non-athlete in the other four thousand stu- 
dents. Insurance companies will not issue 
a policy for more than five hundred dol- 
lars to professional baseball players. Box- 
ing instructors are limited to $1,000 and 
physical culture directors to $2,000. 

Men who work in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries are twice as likely 
to die from tuberculosis as the farmer is. 
Three hundred and fifty-three out of every 
100,000 men in the United States die an- 
nually from tuberculosis, while only 219 
women out of the same number are vic- 
tims of the white plague. An old English 
book by Milne shows that between the 
years 1778 and 1788, out of every 100,000 
persons 322 died of tuberculosis, while 
364 died of smallpox. To-day, with small- 
pox practically extinct, the tuberculosis 
mortality rate is reduced less than fifty 
per cent. 


EVERY fifty seconds a life is lost in 
America from preventable causes, says 
one life insurance authority. This is de 
spite the fact that between the years 
1880 and 1909 there was twenty-four per 
cent decrease in the death rate, due largely 
to the reduction in tuberculosis, typhoid, 
diphtheria and various infantile diseases. 
In the diseases that have received com- 
paratively little attention from science. 
and concerning which there has been less 
effort to educate the public, the increase 
in the death rate has been steady. Mor- 
tality from heart, kidney and. arterial 
diseases has practically doubled in the 
last thirty years. . 
The lower death rate of to-day 1s due 
for the most part to the great strides 
science has taken in saving the young. t 
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the age of forty-five the turning point 
seems to come, and from that time on a 
larger percentage of deaths is shown than 
was the case a few years ago. 

The strains and indulgences of modern 
life are the main enemies of middle age. 
We sit up late at night and arise before 
sleep has finished the body’s rest and re- 

air. That means additional heart strain. 
That overdriven organ has an additional 
burden laid on it by the people who try to 
accomplish more in a day than their hu- 
man machine is built to stand, and then 
take stimulants such as coffee, tobacco 
and alcohol to keep them on the job. 

Overeating is one of the most common 
forms of all health sins and one of the 
most dangerous. Eating too fast is its 


twin. Then there are the sins of omission 

that do their share in shortening life— 

failure to eat a well-balanced ration, to 

take proper exercise, and to overhaul the 
ily machine at regular intervals. 

High blood pressure is one of the warn- 
ings which anyone who expects long life 
should heed. The heart is the body’s 
pump. The arteries are the pipes through 
which the blood is distributed to the 
organs and tissues. When the average 
pressure rises above the normal 110 to 130, 
there is danger. The heart may not be able 
to pump the blood through the arteries. 
If it is able, its work is increased and it is 
wearing itself out. 

Poison and strain are the two great 
causes of high blood pressure. If life 1s too 


Sid Says: 


strenuous, through overwork, overplay or 
worry, a gradual increase in blood pressure 
takes place. Overeating supplies the body 
with more fuel than it can use. Some of 
this is transformed into fat, increasing the 
work of the body in all its motions, as well 
as the work of the heart and arteries. It 
brings on fatty degeneration of the heart, 
a disease that causes many an untimely 
death. Overeating also sets up intestinal 
fermentation, and the absorbed poisons 
affect both the arteries and kidneys. 
Modern science is scattering the ranks 
of disease. Already it has driven typhoid 
from the army, and has greatly decreased 
it m private life, wherever laws dictated 
by the laboratory are enforced. Smallpox 
has been reduced (Continued on page 79) 


It was the United States of America 
that yelled down that stairway, 


Mr. German Major 


mous war correspondent of the Chicago “Tribune,” 

who pushed so far to the front for news that a Ger- 
man machine gun peppered him in the arm and side and 
put out one of his eyes. 

“Tell me about our boys over there," I said. To 
which Gibbons replied: 

* Well, listen to this true story of a German major 
who was taken as a prisoner by the Americans. We asked 
him for his impressions of Americans as fighters. He 
was decidedly ‘sore.’ Evidently something was on 
his mind. He said that he knew nothing whatever 
about the fighting qualities of the Americans. He 
added, however, in perfect English, that he had found 
them ‘extremely persuasive.’ : 

“Then he described exactly how he was captured. 
He said that during a terrific barrage delivered by the 
Allies he was in an underground compartment with 
forty-two wounded German soldiers. When the bar- 
rage ceased the Americans came over. The German 
major's first look at an American soldier came when 
one of our boys, a private, appeared at the opening to 
the underground compartment. The very thought of 
that fresh private with his undignified, informal manner 
seemed to have gotten the very goat of the major. For, 
according to him, the private appeared with a hand 
grenade in each hand and his tin hat pushed back on 
his head. Armed and rigged in that manner, he looked 
down the stairs into the face of the German major and 
yelled at him: 

“*Come out of there, you Dutch blankety blank— 
or I'll spill a whole basketful of these things on top of 
your bean.' 

“No, sir, there was not the sign of a smile on the 
major's face as he told of it. Not a trace of humor was in 
him. Just plain disgust. The very idea of taking a pris- 


I HAVE just had a talk with Floyd Gibbons, the fa- 


oner that way—and a high and mighty major at that!" 

There you have the difference between the United 
States and Germany in a nutshell. It is the difference 
between a free people and a people who get down on 
their knees and bow and scrape before the idea of 
authority. It is the difference between a people who 
stand up and express their real thoughts and a people 
who suppress them. 

That private was spilling hand grenades, but he was 
also spilling his mind—in the good old American way— 
exactly as he spills it in the subway or at a ball game or 
at the factory. This does not imply that he does not 
know how to obey. Look how he is obeying in the 
world to-day! But just because he obeys is no reason 
why he should give up the right to think for himself and 
to speak what is in his mind, in the language that is in 
his mind. He delivers himself as he 1s—without fear 
and without disguise. , 

The war is a war between these two ideas, and Ger- 
many was doomed the minute she found herself lined 
up against a nation that produces that kind of men. 
Because, with the freedom of speech so comically illus- 
trated in this story, there goes a freedom of action that 
sweeps everything before it. Men who are free to 
think for themselves and speak for themselves also act 
for themselves. They develop amazing self-reliance. 
If their leaders are killed or injured those below them 
have the initiative to gather up their forces and go for- 
ward. They do it here at home, and they are doing it 
over there. 

' The United States is a country where human beings ' 
learn to travel under their own power—without the aid 
of tugs or other towing machines. The private who 
captured that major so impudently would step right 
up and collar Hindenburg. He only wishes he could 
get the chance! 


Nelly wheeled the joy of her heart down one 
street and up another until she came within a 
stone’s throw of the shop in which Bill worked 


The Storm In 
the Meehan Family © 


And what quickly settled it 


By Mary M. Finn 
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HE sun beat blithely down on 

Eagle Rock. Hills and vales and 

meadows, cities and spires and 

streams responded warmly to its 

caress. And upon poor little 
Nelly Meehan and the mite of a baby that 
snuggled close against the ache in her heart 
it cast a balmy benediction. 

Nelly raised the tear-dimmed blue eyes 
that gazed fondly down upon the sleeping 
speck of humanity and cast fierce, rebel- 
lious glances upon the world that smiled 
before her. Nelly’s home was in the Orange 
Valley, and it was toward the remnants of 
that little home that she bent her gaze. 
The tears surged hotly to her eyes and fell 
upon the sleeping baby. 

"Marmer's poor little, kiddy-babe!" 
she whimpered. '' Bad, stingy father what 
won't leave you have nice, white enamel 
baby carriage. Oh! I wish I'd took Joe 
Crawley; he wouldn't do his perfectly 
brand-new baby out of a decent baby car- 
riage. He wouldn't sneeze at fifty bones— 
not Joe! And you, you, saying a five-dol- 
lar go-cart was pe | rh for my child! 
Believe me, I'd shove it into the furnace 
"fore I'd leave my lamb baby lay in it." 

The baby stirred. Nelly dabbed moist- 
ily at her eyes, and hugged the atom 
fiercely. “You got to hand it to your 
marmer, honey-heart. It takes your ma, 
babykins, to go out and land her old job 
back again. And only ten weeks, sweetie, 
and you got a baby buggy as swell as any 
kid in Llewellyn Park. A five-dollar spav- 
ined, squeaky go-cart! You got another 
think coming to you, Mr., William Alo- 
ysius Meehan. To-morrow night, friend 
Bill, when you come home to no supper, 
no kid, no wife, you'll be the only living 
lemon in the earder of love.” 

How the girls in the shop had envied 
Nelly her big, shambling Bill and his 
eighteen per! How enthusiastic they had 

een over the little three-room cottage to 
which Bill had brought her barely a year 
ago. And the furniture! Three hundred 
dollars—monthly payments, of course— 
not to mention the wonderful player-piano 

e had given her on their first Christmas. 
How Nelly had loved her piano; mark you, 
only two hundred, and monthly pay- 
ments! Then there was Bill’s sister Masie, 
whose way he was paying through busi- 

ness college. “And when Masie’s gota 
good job as a stenog, the old lady can quit 
[ons out by the day," he had told Nelly, 
y way of apology. 
“That'll be swell," Nelly had observed 
erously, "but your ma's so used to 
ay-work, I bet you'll have to give her 
ether to make her quit." 


And then when the baby was coming, 
Bill had added to his own monthly burden, 
to lighten the work for Nelly, a sewing 
machine and a washing machine. And at 
last, after Nelly had proudly exhibited the 
layette, had come the baby, Mary Pick- 
ford Meehan, his daughter. Bill had 
grinned foolishly. 

“I'm some guy!" he thought. “That 
little pink squawker, my kiddo!” 


ND with the coming of the baby had 
1 A come the doctor's bill, and the nurse's 
bill and a cradle. But these were trifles that 
Bill did not begrudge his first-born. And 
then after the christening, when Nelly was 
up and about, and Mary Pickford's out- 
ings became a topic of importance, there 
arose the matter of a baby carriage. Sure, 
she was going to have onel Maybe he 
could make one himself, Bill suggested. 
And if Nelly had not raised a storm of pro- 
test all his proud paternity would have 
gone into the construction of that baby's 
carriage. 

“Good night, Bill dear!" she had ex- 
claimed, “you don't think I'd leave her 
outin a homemade baby carriage, do you?” 

Bill looked out through the kitchen win- 
dow and: before his vision, like the moun- 
tains, the monthly payments ranged 
themselves. And crowning them like the 
trees on the mountain top were the bills 
incidental to the début in the Meehan 
family of Mary Pickford, pink and plump 
and placid. 

“I say,’ repeated Nelly, "you ain't 
asking me to push a homemade carriage, 
are you, Bill?" 

Bill shook his head. '*Not if it ain't the 
style, Nell. How much do we have to 
cough?" 

**Oh, Bill, I set my heart on a swell one. 
We might as well get a good one. It'll 
last for years, dear. It's white, white 
enamel with a white leather buggy top, 
rubber tires—and it's the classiest thing 
in Newark, and only fifty bones, Bill; 


-monthly payments, of course. Gee, Bill, 


there'll be class to our Mary, so there will!" 

“Nelly,” Billy cleared his throat. “Nell, 
girl," he said throatily, “I’m scared I 
can't take on another payment. I'm up 
to the ears now. Maybe, when I get my 
raise—” 

* She's got to have a carriage now, Bill,” 
retorted Nelly. “I ain't able to carry her. 
I wouldn't push a—a soap box, not if I 
died for it, nor any homemade contrap- 
tion. 

“But can’t we start with a cheap little 
one, Nell? Mrs. Nolan was telling me 
this morning she seen a nice brown go-cart 


on Main Street for five bones. I was 
thinking if I looked it over I’d save four 
and make one like it.” 

“You make one like it—like a five-dol- 
lar go-cart!” rasped Nelly. “Why, you 
can’t even hang a pitcher, Bill, you’re 
nothing but thumbs. Gee, but Nolan has 
a nerve, handing out advice when she 
ain’t asked! Why, a five-dollar one’d be 
fit for the junk heap in three months, Bill. 
What’s fifty bones, when you hand it out 
in dribs and drabs? You'd never feel it." 

* But don’t you see, Nell dear, it ain't 
but what I'd be tickled to see the kid going 
out in a solid gold buggy, set with dia- 
monds, if I see my way clear. But there's 
the furniture, and the piano, and the sew- 
ing machine and the washing—" | 

‘ Bill!" shrieked Nelly. "For the love 
of Mike, cut it out! Don’t I know the 
names of the things, without you ticking 
them off on your fingers? And you sitting 
there sulking over a swell bargain for 

our only child, your only little child, Bill 
eehan! And what thanks do I get for 
going to Newark and looking for some- 
thing nifty that would last for years? 
What thanks, I ask you? I get every 
stick of furniture in the house flung in my 
face!” 

And she seized Mary Pickford, swept 
tragically into the bedroom and slammed 
the door behind her. 


FTER what seemed like hours, the 
bedroom door opened, Nelly came 
forth in silence and grimly got the supper, 
set it on the table and retired for the night. 
Bill consumed his solitary meal, lit his 
ipe and washed the dishes. All that made 
Fife worth living was closed into the room 
beyond. Bill smoked and pondered and 
wrestled with the stern realities of figures 
that refused to budge and, dejectedly ac- 
knowledging himself downed sought obliv- 
ion on the kitchen couch. 

At five o’clock he arose, assembled his 
breakfast, and an hour later Nelly Meehan 
arose, dressed herself and the unsuspecting 
cause of the rift in the lute, ate her break- 
fast and tidied the house. Then seizing 
Mary Pickford in her slender young arms 
she went forth and locked the door. 

At the second door beyond she paused, 
left the baby in the careof Mrs. Coppinger, 
and set out determineiy toward the 
group of great factory buildings where she 
had worked before her marriage. Straight 
to the manager's office she directed her 
footsteps. Was there any work to be had 
in the shop where the phonograph records 
were tested before they were sent out to 
the music-loving world? There was 
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plenty, as the factory was 
sending out twenty thousand 
records a day, and moreover, 
since Nelly was proficient in 
the art of testing, she was 
made welcome at once. Would 
she start in to-morrow morn- 
ing? She agreed with alac- 
rity and went back trium- 
phantly to claim her baby. 


ELLY tested records with 

skill and rapidity, and as 
they were paid by the piece 
she ined on making nine 
dollars a week. Mrs. Cop- 
pinger would give her room 
and board and care for the 
baby for four dollars a week. 
In ten weeks from date, she 
calculated, the white enamel 
baby carriage would be a re- 
ality and Mary Pickford, 
properly enthroned, would be 
wheeled back to her father’s 
house in triumph. Just what 
was to become of Bill and the 
cottage meanwhile, troubled 
Nelly not at all. “I should 
worry!" And she shrugged 
her shoulders. 

Calmly, coldly, and care- 
fully, Nelly served her lord 
and master his supper. 

“Little he knows! Little 
he knows!” she murmured 
inwardly. 

Poor Bill, crushed and 
crestfallen, ate his supper and 
read the paper FE after 
hearing his family slammed 
into the bedroom for the 
night once more sought ref- 
uge on the kitchen couch. 

In the morning Nelly was 
astir before five o'clock. Si- 
lence and hauteur attended 
upon the cheerless breakfast. 
After Bill had gone forth to 
his dreary job, Nelly wrote a 
note and stabbed it to the 
pincushion with the scarfpin 
that had been her wedding 

ift to the man of her choice. 

o Mrs. Coppinger she en- 
trusted Mary Pickford, a va- 
lise, and the story of her dis- 
illusionment. And Mrs. Cop- 
pinger, who blessed herself 
with the dollar sign, accepted 
her trust with voluble sympa- 


thy. 

With her chin tilted at an 
angle which precluded both 
sympathy and interrogation, Nelly Mee- 
han walked back to her old place in the 
test-shop, as the whistle blew seven. 

She sat down at the chair in one of the 
little built-in booths provided for the ex- 
pert who did the final testing. 

“Llo, Tommy," she greeted the boy 
who wheeled a rack full of records to the 


door. 
“How 


“Llo, Nelly,” he returned. 
many you want?” 

* Fifty'll do me to-day, Tommy. But 
in three days I'll be topping my old mark,” 
she smiled. 

Mechanically Nelly turned the crank, 
slipped a record into place, attached the 
needle, and set the machine in motion. It 
was nearly a year since she had presided 
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* Bill!" shrieked Nelly. 


over a phonograph, and the opening notes 

of a tenor voice rather startled her. 

“Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no-o place 
like—” 


“Gee!” she exclaimed, her lip curling, 
“what do you know about that?” 


“Home! Home, sweet ho-ome!" 


“Good night!" scoffed Nelly. “Imagine 
me drawing a phoney song like that! ‘No 
place like home!’ Believe me, you're 
Stil she addressed the invisible tenor. 
“They ain't no place like it!" 


**For the love of Mike, cut it out! 


And you sitting there 


Suddenly Nelly realized that she’d for- 
gotten to look for flaws, forgotten the 


_chart that lay before her. It would never 


do, on this her first day back on the job, 
to overlook knocks or crackles. With a 
sigh she started the record all over again, 
and tried to focus her wandering atten- 
tion on technicalities rather than senti- 
mentalities. 

* Be it ever so humble— 
unsuspecting tenor. 

“Humble is right, take it from me," she 
observed. 

“Oh, give me my lowly thatched cot- 
tage again!” caroled the voice earnestly. 

Nelly stamped her foot. 

“Oh, the dickens with the old cottage!” 
she disclaimed. 


, 


' sang on the 
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The Storm in the Meehan Family, by Mary M. FINN 


sulking over a swell bargain for your only child, your only little child, Bill Meehan!” 


“And that peace of mind dearer than 
all—” persisted the singer. 

If Nelly’s hands had followed her in- 
clinations, the record would have been 
hurled through the window to perish igno- 
miniously in the yard below. 

"There's no-o place like ho-ome!" fin- 
ished the singer. 

"Oh, ain't there? It’s a cinch,” ob- 
served Nelly, as she slammed the record 
on the table and feverishly replaced it 
with another, “that the feller that wrote 
that bunk never had a home. Well,” and 
she set the machine once more in motion, 
" here's hoping this one's a little bit of rag- 
time." 

Into the ears of Mary Pickford Mee- 
han's ambitious mother, the tenor once 


more earnestly dinned his point of view: 
“Mid pleasures and—” 

“Good night," she groaned, “another 
lemon! ‘Be it ever so humble,’” mim- 
icked Nelly in disgust. “Say it, say it 
quick, and get it off your chest!" 

Nelly dispiritedly made a few marks on 
her chart, glared savagely at the record 
and reached hopefully for another. 

“If they were only labeled first and 
tested after,” she thought. 

But the sturdy tenor voice once more 
dashed her hopes to the ground. 

“Oh, gee!” said Nelly feebly, “I won- 
der if I’ve got a whole rack of them things 
wished onto me." She clenched her hands, 
the young mother-hands that a month be- 
fore had awesomely caressed her baby. 
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“I hope," she fretted, “I 
hope Mrs. Coppinger won’t 
get her bottle .heated too 
hot ” ‘ 

“An exile from home,” 
commiserated the tenor. 

** You've got another think 
coming, if you think I'm an 
exile!" defied Nelly. 

The sun illumined the 
facets of the modest solitaire 
which Bill had pressed upon 
her when they had become 
nee 

“Fifty dollars didn’t mean 
much two years ago," she 
mused. “Fifty bones is easy 
money to get a girl engaged 
to you. But when it comes 
to forking it over, even in 
monthly payments, for a bug- 
ey for your own flesh and 

lood it’s another story.” 

Bill had been so glad to 
give that first fifty dollars! 
Suddenly Nelly: wondered if 
Bill knew to what laundry 
she sent his collars for Sun- 
day.... “Be it ever so-o hum- 
ble,” interrupted the tenor.... 
“T’Il sneak in in the morning 
after he’s gone to work," she 
decided, “and lug them to the 
Chink on my way over here." 

“There’s no place like ho- 
home,” finished the imper- 
turbable vocalist. 

“Oh, ain’t there?” interro- 
gated Nelly, and her hands 
reached out for another. 
“Surely,” she thought, “there 
can't be another one of them 
darn things in the lot." 


BUT there was, and when 
twelve o'clock whistled 
tlie persevering songster had 
in twenty separate attempts 
endeavored to make clear to 
Mrs. Wm. A. Meehan that 
there was, indeed, no place 
like home. 

“Prove it!" challenged the 
outraged Nelly, and opened 
her lunch box. ; 

How she would have loved 
to walk back to Mrs. Cop- 

inger's for a peep at her dar- 
ing! But it was too far and 
Nelly, not quite the Nelly 
that she had been in the 
days that antedated the ar- 
rival of Mary Pickford, knew 
that she had better make the 
sacrifice. Se she elected to consume her 
lunch in the privacy of the booth, since 
she did not care to be questioned by her 
sister workers. 

Promptly at one o'clock, Nelly's vocal 
friend began anew his advocacy of the 
sweetness of home. Tirelessly the lyric 
protagonist hammered his refrain at the 
door of Nelly's heart. 

At four o'clock Nelly opened the door a 
tiny crack. 

“T guess," she said grudgingly, * you 
ain't all in the wrong. Still," she pouted, 
* there's a lot of humble homes ain't sweet. 
Believe me, there's a bünch of them on the 
blink, and I don't care who says they 
ain't. 

At five o'clock, (Continued on page 70) 


Some of My Experiences 


with *Bootlickers" 


By a man who realizes that several people who work 
trying to get on the right side of him 


for him are 


N MONDAY morning I reached 

my office after a short trip to 

Chicago, and when I had 

looked over my mail three or 

four of our heads of depart- 
ments dropped in to ask me about the 
trip.. I appreciated their interest: a man 
would be hard-shelled indeed if he reached 
the point where the friendly interest of 
his business associates no longer meant 
anything to him. Our organization is 
really more like a big family than it is 
like an office, anyway. 

But into the pleasant little family 
visit there popped that jarring note for 
which men at the head of a business be- 
come suspiciously alert. It was intro- 
duced this time bs a younger man who 
has recently joined our ranks, coming 
from the x of one of our competitors 
in the West. The others in the group 
inquired how I felt; but he took pains to 
inquire twice. The others spoke of the 
order which I had secured in Chicago 
and congratulated me on it; but he lin- 
gered a little behind them, and when they 
had left shook my hand again and told 
me he thought it was a wonderful ex- 
ample of the best modern salesmanship. 

I tried not to let the 
young man suspect that 
this expression of his 
good wishes aroused any 
other feeling than one 
of profound satisfaction. 
But, as a matter of fact, 
his remarks awakened in 
me a wholly new interest. 
I decided that it would be 
worth while to watch him 
a little more carefully in 
the future. For there is 
such a thing as being cor- 
dial and appreciative, 
and there is such a thing 
as being a trifle too cor- 
dial and too appreciative. 

Just what was the. 
meaning of this excess of 
warmth? I asked my- 
self. Had our new friend 
made up his mind that I 
am particularly suscep- 
tible to that sort of in- 
terest? Had his success 
in his previous employ- 
ment been due in part 
to his ready smile and 
his easy agreement with 
the boss? Did he figure 
his geniality deliberately 
among his assets? Or 
was it merely the uncon- 
scious expression of a 
rather effervescent tem- 
perament? I have not 
yet reached an answer to 
those questions in my 
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"Gosh, Kelly, you're a relief!" he said. 


own mind, but little by li:tle I am gather- 
ing observations on which to base an an- 
swer. And the result of those observations 
will very largely determine the probable 
tenure of that young man upon his job. 

I do not object to being cultivated to 
a reasonable degree by my employees; 
indeed, I rather like it. But when it 
occurs to one of them that cultivating 
me can be substituted for a vigorous cul- 
tivation of his own job, I want to share 
that discovery with him—and as prompt- 
ly as possible. 


It WAS during my college days that I 
first made the acquaintance of the 
rather crude but expressive term ‘‘boot- 
licking." It was used by the boys to 
characterize the common practice of 
cultivating those in authority; and our 
application to that art, the refinements 
which we introduced in its technique, 
would have done us credit in a nobler 
cause. In the twenty years that have 
elapsed since those days I have both 
cultivated men, and been cultivated by 
them—and I am here to state that there 
is no virtue in it. Ás a prop on which a 
man may lean in his march to success 


“bootlicking” is a broken reed. I would 
gladly, if I might, spare some other man, 
or men, the price I had to pay for that 
important bit of knowledge. 

y dint of "bootlicking," plus a very 
moderate amount of work, I passed 
enough college courses to give me a 
diploma. And thus I stepped into the 
world equipped with a college degree and 
the very dangerous philosophy that what 
had worked so well in college would work 
equally well in business; that a man 
might go a long way if he chose the right 
bosses and handled them discreetly. The 
philosophy, of course, is all wrong. In 
the first place, it assumes that there can 
be a substitute for hard work, an assump- 
tion that has brought thousands of men 
to grief. And in the second place it 
tends to make a man underestimate the 
intelligence of his fellow men; and I know 
sd no more dangerous habit of mind than 
that. - 

One of my professors, out of the good- 
ness of his heart, had given me a letter 
of introduction to a classmate of his 
named Phillips, who had built up a big 
business in structural steel, and Phillips 
took me on. He was a rugged man of 


“You have no idea how sick I get of 
these darned salesmen—every one of ‘em as dry and juiceless as a rock. | 
You're the first fellow that's come along with any red blood in you 
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Some of My Experiences with ‘Bootlickers” 


Eaton and Kelly were on the piazza together, 
talking. Half ashamed I stood close to the win- 
dow; and what I heard gave me no comfort 


perhaps fifty-five, who had fought his 
way up, and to whom business was meat 
and drink. Six days and nights he gave 
to his office, and on the seventh he washed 
his face, and conducted a large Sunday 
school on the west side of Chicago. By 
the same methods which had built his 
business, he had forced its attendance 
up from nothing to several hundreds. 
My first interview with him was short 
and to the point: 

“If Jim Morin says you're all right, 
I'll take a chance on you," he said. ‘‘Be 
around at eight-thirty to-morrow morn- 
ing." : 


N ALMOST the same words he took on 

my classmate Hay, to whom Professor 
Morgan had also given a letter. I was 
glad that Hay and I were to be together, 
selfishly glad. For Hay had been pretty 
much a nonentity in our class. He had 
belonged to no fraternity. None of us 
knew much about his antecedents, or 
his life in the college, except that he was 
making most of his own expenses, and 
that he seemed to be a plugger. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing brilliant in his 
id or particularly attractive in his 
personality. It occurred to me that Hay 
would be a good foil for my efforts in 
Phillips’s organization. Phillips could 
hardly fail to measure us, one against the 
other, and it ought to be easy enough for 
me to shine all the more brilliantly in 
contrast. 

I waited a decent interval, two weeks, 
before making my appearance at Phil- 
lips Sunday school, and even then I 
kept well in the background. It was 
not for a month that he discovered me; 
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and when he did run across 
me, he merely nodded; but 
I could see that he was 
pleased. He was glad to 
discover that one of his 
young men was interested 
in Sunday-school work, 
and equally glad to find 
that I had made my way 
into the school so incon- 
spicuously. A few Sun- 
days later he sought me 
out. 

“Here, you're a college 
man," hesaid; *I want you 
to take hold of a class of 
high-school boys." 

1 took hold obediently, 
and on the way back to my 
room that day I cengrat- 
ulated myself on an ex- 
ceedinpiy propitious begin- 


ning. The feeling of self- 
satisfaction lasted clear 
through the week. I had 


attracted Phillips’s favor- 
able notice. He had put 
me down as the right sort 
of a young fellow—inter- 
ested in the things that 
interested him most. 

thought I could detect a 
slight added friendliness 
in his attitude toward me 
in the office. And I looked 
with a bit of compassion 
on Hay who, when I asked 
him how he spent his Sun- 
days, confessed that he 
had got a little behind in 
his work the week before 
and had slipped in Sunday morning to 


. clear up his desk. Poor old chap, I said 


to myself; he'll probably be slipping in to 
clear off his desk for the rest of his life— 
and wondering why other fellows who 
don't work so hard are promoted to those 
shiny, glass-topped desks that have never 
a paper on them. 

he same careful study which I gave 
to Phillips's interests and idiosyncrasies 
I applied also to the character of my 
customers. Hay and I were sent out 
on the road at about the same time in 
territories about equally good; and for 
the first three years I outstripped him 
badly. 4 our knowledge of ie details 
of our line there was no comparison be- 
tween us. Hay knew infinitely more 
than I did. But there is such a thing, I 
said to myself, as knowing too much 
about a subject. Hay always was a 
bore, I thought, and he is getting worse. 
He can't talk about anything eut his 
line. 

That estimate did him an injustice, as 
later events showed clearly enough. But 
at the time I felt very confident of my- 
self, my assurance being buoyed up by a 
comparison of our respective sales rec- 
ords. What good did his technical 
knowledge do him, I asked, if I could 
still sell more goods? He spent his Sat- 
urday afternoons in going through dif- 
ferent factories in his territory; and I 
spent mine in playing golf with the cus- 
tomers. He carried enough books on 
his trips to have stocked a small public 
library, and I carried nothing except a 
little cket memorandum book, in 
which I had noted the home addresses of 
my principal customers and prospects, 
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the number of their children, whether 
they allowed the baby to eat candy, and 
other pertinent business fce call very 
helpful in *keeping the home fires burn- 
ing" for me when I called. I had a 
beautiful card index giving the birth- 
day of every important man on my 
route. And when the proper day came 
round, each man received a letter from 
me congratulating him on the day and 
wishing him many happy returns. They 
liked it—there is no question about that. 
And they registered their satisfaction in 
my order book. At the end of a couple 
of years you could drop into any office in 
my territory and, mentioning my name, 
receive the hearty information that I 
was “one fine fellow." I was very much 
satisfied with that reputation. 


AND in my satisfaction it did not occur 
to me to be concerned that in Hay’s 
territory it was being said, “That chap 
Hay’s a queer one, but he certainly has 
the goods.” 

Every month made me satisfied that 
I was growing stronger with Phillips and 
with dhe trade; and the proof was that 
Phillips selected me, in my fifth year 
with him, to go after the biggest order 
of the season. A man named Eaton had 
been given the contract to erect four big 
buildings in a Western city, and we, with 
other steel men, were after his order. I 
ot all the information I could about 
Eon, He was a self-made man, I 
learned, very crude in his dress and talk, 
a despiser of the conventionalities, a. 
thorough-going Westerner with a preju- 
dice against the Eastern accent and 
most Faster men. A serious-minded 
fellow, he was said to be, with no more 
sense of humor than a clam. 3 

I prepared for my descent upon him 
with very great care. Because he dressed 
carelessly, I rigged myself up in cheap 
ready-made dochcactione too attractive. 
When I met him I was careful to talk 
with him about the West; and to do it all 
very seriously. There was no sugges- 
tion of lightness in my manner; if he is 
as serious-minded as they say, 1 thought, 
he will find me no less so. Our first in- 
terview left me highly elated. Eaton 
not only listened attentively to our propo- 
sition, but he actually invited me to go 
down the next afternoon with him and 
spend Sunday on his ranch. 

We rode down together in his car and 
landed at a comfortable ranch-house, 
where a Jap servant had a first-class 
dinner prepared for us. And after din- 
ner Eaton and I sat before the fire until 
almost midnight talking in serious fash- 
ion about things in general. When I 
went to bed that night I would have bet 
my salary for the next ten years that the 
order was mine. 

I awoke Sunday morning with a comfort- 
able sense that all was right in the world. 
But by sundown that feeling had been 
shattered in the most unexpected fashion. 
The trouble had its beginning when, about 
ten-thirty, a cloud of dust appeared on 
the road, and fifteen minutes later an au- 
tomobile drew up and discharged a red- 
headed individual who looked as though 
he had escaped from a circus. He was 
of medium height, and almost as broad 
as he was tall; he wore a checked suit 
such as villains wear in melodrama. Loud 
it was, but very (Continued on page 102) 


Two Men Who Have Learned 
How to Pull Together 


The story of Warner and Swasey—each of whom thinks he would 
have made less of a success if he had tried to “go it alone” 


HEN we think of ham, we 

think of eggs. This is be- 

cause the firm of Ham and 

Eggs has pulled together 

successfully for these many 
years and brought itself favorably to our 
attention. Similarly, we associate pepper 
and salt, bread and butter, sugar and 
cream, Castor and Pollux, shoes and stock- 
ings. And there are a lot of pope in this 
country who say Warner and Swasey just 
as glibly as you would mention any of 
these other pairs. 

For nearly forty years Warner and 
Swasey have been playing the game to- 
gether. They joined hands in business 
almost before they were out of their teens. 
And their grip has never loosened in the 
decades that fave passed since then. 

They are known in both hemispheres as 
. manufacturers, engineers, astronomers, 
and inventors. They have built the 
largest telescope in the world. They have 
designed and built the machines with 
which to make these telescopes. They 
have won fame and fortune, and they 
have won it hand in hand. 

Neither of them ever went to college. 
But each of them has received a long 
string of honorary degrees. Though not 
university-bred themselves, they have 
donated college buildings here and there 
in all parts of the world. They have been 
made honorary members of scientific so- 
cieties on both sides of the Atlantic. And 
they have proved that prophets are not 
always without honor in their own home 
town, for they are high up among the 
“leading citizens" of Cleveland, where 
their big plant is located. 

After forty years of double harness, 
they know that two men can pull together. 
Each one thinks that he would have been 
less of a success if he had tried to go it 
alone. They believe that there is added 
strength and stability in a business con- 
ducted across a conference table, with the 
man on each side giving his best to their 
mutual interest. They believe that two 
men will take chances together which one 
might be afraid to handle alone; and that, 
on the other hand, two would find weak 
points which a single observer might over- 
look. 

As an example of this they recall the 
time, many years ago, when they had 
taken a contract to build certain machin- 
ery for a wealthy man in Cleveland. Ow- 
ing to lack of capital they were unable to 
turn out the machinery as rapidly as the 
purchaser desired. So he came to them 
with this proposition: 

“TIl give you all the capital you need,” 
he said, “and I'll put my son-in-law in to 
assist you in the management of your 
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By Fred C. Kelly 


business. In return for the money I fur- 
nish—and, understand, I'll put in all that 
is needed—my son-in-law will hold a one- 
third interest in the business. Between 
the capital I can give you and the business 
assistance he can give you, there's no rea- 
son why you young men can't develop 
this concern into something big." 

Now, the truth was that Warner and 
Swasey did need capital—needed it badly. 
Yet they did not like the idea of taking in 
a man with whom they were not even 
acquainted and who had no knowledge 
whatsoever of engineering, or of their line 
of business. They regarded the whole offer 
almost as an insult. And yet they needed 
the money so urgently that they hated to 
refuse it. So they sat down and talked it 
over. Finally, one of them said: 

“Are we going to worry along the best 
we can without money, or, for immedi- 
ate relief, are we going to sell one third of 
our whole future to an outsider?" 


THEY looked each other in the eye, and 
the answer was “No.” Next day they 
sent word to the capitalist declining the 
offer of his money and his son-in-law, as 
they were going to try to get along on 
their own steam. They added that if his 
contract for machinery wasn’t being filled 
rapidly enough they were willingto cancelit. 

Right there, think Warner and Swasey, 
was perhaps the big turning point in their 
business career, when they decided that 
even if it meant a much slower growth 
they would control their own business 
themselves. From that day ta this the 
have not had to borrow one cent of amal: 
One of the things that may have helped a 
lot, though, was the confidence that they 
felt in consequence of a conversation a 
little later with another Cleveland capi- 
talist. 

“How are you boys getting along?” 
this man inquired, in fatherly fashion, at 
a chance meeting. “Does anybody ever 
try to squeeze you? If they do, just let me 
know and I'll see you through." 

The man spoke casually, but the young 
partners knew he meant it; and they have 
never ceased to feel a deep sense of grati- 
tude for the backbone his remark gave 
them—even though they never had to 
call upon him for help. 

Each of these men, Worcester R. War- 
ner and Ambrose Swasey, was born in the 
same year, 1846, ona farm; Warner eight- 
een miles from a railway, near Cumming- 
ton, Massachusetts; Swasey near Exeter, 
New Hampshire. From childhood each 
had a craving for mechanical or scientific 
knowledge. Warner loved astronomy, 
and his mother encouraged him in reading 
along that line. She helped him to get 


hold of books when their purchase meant 
no slight financial sacrifice. He made ex- 
periments in physics with such crude in- 
struments as he could pick up about the 
farm. In lieu of glass or rubber tubes, he 
used a hollow pumpkin vine. 

At about the same time, the other boy, 
Ambrose Swasey, was studying the earlier 
inventions in farming machinery, and was 
busy trying to make small reproduction: 
of them with his own hands. When he 
was eighteen he apprenticed himself to 
learn the machinist's trade at a shop in 
Exeter. Worcester R. Warner came a 
little later to the same shop, and the two 
almost immediately struck up the inti- 
macy which has endured ever since. In 
1870 they went to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, to enter the employ of the firm of 
Pratt and Whitney, and there they soon 
attracted attention by their knack at 
solving mechanical problems. 

At night the two would get together in 
their rooms and study. From Warner, 
Swasey caught an interest in astronomy, 
which mutual interest was later to prove 
of far-reaching importance to them both. 
In 1880 they pooled what money they had 
been able to save—about $5,000 apiece— 
and formed the business association which 
was to become familiar to mechanical en- 
gineers throughout the world. With this 
capital they went to Chicago and started a 
factory for the manufacture of machine 
tools. A short time later, owing to the 
difficulty in finding skilled labor in Chi- 
cago, they moved to Cleveland. 


WHILE their business was that of ma- 
chine construction, their interest in 
astronomy led them to make experiments 
in the designing and building of astronom- 
ical instruments, and in 1886 they found 
themselves entrusted with the building of 
what was to be then the largest telescope 
in the world—the 36-inch refractor for the 
Lick Observatory, at Mount Hamilton, 
California. 

It was to be so much larger than any 
telescope then in use that it was neces- 
sary first to design and build machinery 
with which to manufacture the great 1n- 
strument itself. The scientific world was 
startled that such a job should be turned 
over to a small firm like Warner and Sw2- 
sey. And no one was more startled than 
the members of that firm themselves. 
Their first impulse was to confess that it 
was too big for them, and quietly get out 
from under. The feature of the task that 
seemed most baffling was the vast amount 
of scientifically exact calculation thit 
would be necessary. Not being universit} 
men, they wondered if their technica 
education was sufficient to handle any- 
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thing so big and so intricate. But one of 
them said to the other: 

“If we're big enough to land a contract 
like this, we're big enough to carry it out. 
We can hire the mere Fearne done just 
as we can hire our bookkeeping done.” 

So they did that very thing—employed 
a university professor to check up their 
figures lest here should be some fatal 
error. And it is interesting to note that 
the university expert never found it nec- 
essary to male any substantial change in 
the figures and estimates they submitted 
to him. 

Whenever they encountered a total lack 
of theoretical facts to guide them, they re- 
sorted to plain common sense. For in- 
stance, the use of ball bearings was a new 
thing and they were uncertain of the 
amount of weight such bearings would 
support. Instead of trusting to mere pa- 
per estimates, they went to a big steel 

lant and subjected various-sized steel 

balls to pressure sufficient to break them. 
In that way they found out just what 
margin of safety they might count on. 
Similarly they band by practical com- 
mon-sense tests what size of steel axle 
would be required, the use of steel in 
place of iron for such purposes being a 
novelty in those days. 

Not the least of the difficulties encoun- 
tered was the carrying of the completed 
instrument, weighing more than forty 
tons, up a newly-made mountain road 
where the snow was driving often at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. This part of 
the job was personally handled by one of 
the partners. 


N EXAMPLE of Mr. Swasey’s knack 
at utilizing simple, elemental, every- 
day knowledge in the solving of scientific 
problems was once exhibited by him on 
shipboard. In the distance a vessel was 
sighted, and various passengers on deck 
were trying to guess how far away it was. 
Swasey took a foot rule from his pocket 
and, holding it a foot from his eye, noted 
that the ship, as it then appeared to his 
vision, measured about half an inch in 
length. That would equal one foot when 
twenty-four feet from the eye. From the 
type of the boat he knew it must be a 
liner about eight hundred feet long. With 
this data he was able to calculate that 
the boat must be 19,200 feet, or approxi- 
mately about three and one-half miles, 
distant. Observations by members of the 
crew with instruments proved that this 
was correct, and the passengers naturally 
considered Swasey's feat with amazement. 
But he modestly refused to pose as a wise 
man, and pointed out that he had done 
nothing but use a little grammar-school 
arithmetic. 

When the Lick telescope was finally set 
up, some of the leading scientists and en- 
gineers of the world were present to pass 
criticisms, and a number predicted that 
certain new mechanical features of the 
instrument would fail. But Warner and 
Swasey had confidence in their work, and 
were willing to stake their future reputa- 
tion on the instrument as it stood. The 
telescope did fulfill all tests, and brought 
them international fame as a result— 
which recalls a remark often jokingly 

. made by Mr. Swasey that they have got 
their money out of making machine tools, 
but their fame from telescopes. 

Since their achievement at the Lick 


AMBROSE SWASEY 


Of Warner and Swasey, big manufacturers of machine tools and optical in- 
struments of precision, including range finders, gun sights, field telescopes, 


etc. 
since 1881. 


Observatory they have built several more 
of the most famous astronomical instru- 
ments in the world, among them the tele- 
scope for the Yerkes Observatory, 40- 
inch; Naval Observatory, Washington, 
26-inch; National Observatory of Argen- 
tine, 60-inch; and a 72-inch instrument for 
the Canadian Government, to be located 
at Victoria. 

In addition to these, their range finders, 
adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment, and other instruments of precision, 
for use in connection with seacoast de- 
fense, are almost as famous as their tele- 
scopes. It was Warner and Swasey who 
also made the first American prismatic 
binoculars. 

All manner of honors have been heaped 
upon both Warner and Swasey. Each has 
served as president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Each is 
a member of the British Astronomical 
Association and of the Royal Astronom- 


These two men, born in the same year, have been in business together 
Their story is interesting and full of suggestions to other men 


ical Society. Swasey received from the 
French Government in 1900 the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor for his work 
in connection with astronomical instru- 
ments. They have so many honorary de- 

rees from universities that it is doubtful 
if either could tell offhand how many 
times he is a doctor of science. 

But their success has never caused 
them to lose their mental equilibrium. 
Neither has ever paused to wonder 
whether he or his partner is the real hero 
of the sketch, or which should stand in 
the front row of the picture. Their per- 
sonal friendship through half a century 
has been as strong as their business rela- 
tions. When, as young men, they were 
ready to build themselves homes in Cleve- | 
land, they bought adjoining lots on Eu- 
clid Avenue, and Swasey, with whom 
architecture is a hobby, supervised the 
construction of two houses, each costing 
practically the (Continued on page 133) 


What People Laugh At - 


Interesting facts about human nature picked 
up in the moving picture business 


By Charlie Chaplin — 


HENEVER I meet people’ 
who ask me to explain the 
mystery of “making people 
laugh” I always feel un- 
comfortable, and begin to 
edge away. There is no more mystery 


give him away, attempts ina dignified man- 
ner to convince you that he is quite sober. 

He is much funnier than the man who, 
wildly hilarious, is frankly drunk and 
doesn’t care a whoop who knows it. In- 
toxicated characters on the stage are 


desperately serious in my attempt to 
appear as a normal little gentleman. That 
is why, no matter how desperate the pre- 
dicament is, I am always very much in 
earnest about clutching my cane, straight- 
ening my derby hat, and fixing my tie, even 


about m 
Harry Lauder’s ability to 
entertain people. We Both 
happen to know a few sim- 
ple facts about human na- 
ture, which we use in our 
business. And when all is 
said and done, at the bot- 
tom of almost all success is a 
knowledge of human nature 
whether one be a salesman, 
hotel man, editar, or actor. 
The one point of human 

' nature that I play upon 
more than anything else, for 


example, is that it strikes. 


people as funny when they 
see someone else placed in 
an undignified and embar- 
rassing situation. s 

It isn’t the mere fact of a 
hat blowing off that ië fun- 
ny. Itis the ludicrous sight 
presented by a man chasing 
up the street with his hair 
blowing and his coat tails 
flying that makes people 
laugh. When a man walks 
quietly along a street, he is 
not funny. Placed in an 
embarrassing and ridiculous 
situation, however, the hu- 
man being provokes other 
humans to laughter. 

All comedy of situation is 
based upon this fact. Com- 
edy moving pictures were 
an instant success because 
most of them showed police- 
men falling down coalholes, 
slipping into buckets of 
whitewash, falling off patrol 
wagons, and getting into all 
sorts of trouble. Here were 
men representing the digni- 
ty of the law, often very 
pompous themselves, being 
made ridiculous and undig- 
nified. The sight of their 
misfortunes at once struck 
the public funny bone twice 
as hard as if private citizens 
were going through like ex- 
periences. 

Even funnier than the 
man who has been made ri- 
diculous, however, is the 


antics on the screen than about 


almost always "slightly tipsy" with an 


The Extraordinary Career 
of Charlie Chaplin 


N ONLY seven years Charlie Chaplin has achieved 
world-wide fame. Although he is only twenty-nine 
years old, his income is $1,075,000 a year, in return 
for which he appears as the star in eight moving pictures. 

He does not work on a profit-sharing or royalty basis, 
but receives his check for each picture as soon as it is 
completed. He does not make them on approval, either. 
Once a picture is made, it cannot be rejected by the pro- 
ducers. It must be paid for and shown. 

In every land where “movies” are known Chaplin is 
an extraordinary favorite. In China millions flock to 
see him. The only English word known to thousands 
of Japanese is “Chaplin.” Not long ago he received a 


clipping from a paper published in Cairo, Egypt, con- 
taining a grave discussion in Arabic of his ability. 

In Spain there is a weekly paper named after him. 
He is known in that country as “Charlot” and dramatic 
critics gravely discuss his screen appearances. 


Letters from the front in France say that he is the 
soldiers’ greatest favorite. When they come back from 
an attack, they seem to forget all its horrors if they can 
go to the movies and laugh at Chaplin. He has re- 
ceived thousands of letters from the boys in the trenches. 

With it all, he is an unspoiled and very likable little 
man. The “little” is quite true, for he is only five feet 
four inches in height and weighs one hundred and 
thirteen pounds. He is simple in his manner and taste, 
shuns publicity, and is so averse to talking about him- 
self that the article beginning on this page is almost the 
only exception he has made to his rule of keeping his 
own individuality out of the spotlight. He is extremely 
fond of music and plays both the violin and the piano. 

Chaplin was born and brought up in England, of 
English parents, and began his stage career in London 
when he was fourteen years old. When he went into 
the pictures he was under the direction of others, and 
at that time he stopped an incredible number of custard 

ies and dough. Bur he loathed that variety of alleged 

umor; and now that he plans and directs his own pic- 
tures he has departed from the pie type of comedy and 
is attempting to get his laughs by more original and in- 
genious methods. Tue EprroR. 


though 


have just landed on my head. 


I am so sure of this point 
that I notonly try toget my- 
self into embarrassing situa- 
tions, but I also incriminate 
the other characters in the 
picture. When I do this, I al- 
ways aim for economy of 
means. By that I mean that 
when one incident can get 
two big, separate laughs, it is 
much better than two indi- 
vidual incidents. In “The 
Adventurer, I accomplished 
this by first placing myself 
on a balcony, eating ice 
cream with a girl. On the 
floor directly . underneath 
the balcony í ut a stout, 
dignified, well-dressed wom- 
an at a table. Then, while 
eating the ice cream, I let a 
piece drop of my spoon, 
slip through my ba 
trousers, and drop foma tbc 
balcony onto this woman’s 
neck. 

The first laugh came at 
my embarrassment over my 
own predicament. The sec- 
ond, and the much greater 
one, came when the ice 
cream landed on the wom- 
an’s neck and she shrieked 
and started to dance around. 
Only one incident had been 
used, but it had got two 
people into trouble, and had 
also got two big laughs. 

Simple as this trick seems 
there were two real points 
of human nature involved 


‘ rin it. One was the delight 


the average person takes in 
seeing wealth and luxury in 
trouble. The other was the 
tendency of the human be- 
ing to experience within 
himself the emotions of the 
people he sees on the stage 
or screen. 

One of the things most 
quickly learned in theatrical 


work is that people as a ' 


whole get satisfaction from 
seeing the rich get the worst 
of things. The reason for 


man who, having had something funny 
happen to him, refuses to admit that any- 
thing out of the way has happened, and 
attempts to maintain his dignity.  Per- 
haps the best example is the intoxicated 
man who, though his tongue and walk 


3 


attempt at dignity; because theatrical 
managers have learned that this attempt 
at dignity is funny. 

For that reason, all my pictures are 
built around the idea of getting me into 
trouble and so giving me the chance tp be 


this, of course, lies in the fact that nine 
tenths of the people in the world are poor, 
and secretly resent the wealth of the other 
tenth. ` 

If I had dropped the ice cream, for 
example, on a (Continued on page 134) 
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© Underwood and Underwood. 


Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, and Douglas Fairbanks 


IN THIS picture you see the greatest trio of moving 
picture actors in the world gloating over their success 
im boosting the Liberty Loan. The combined earn- 
ings of these three would pay the interest on $75,000,- 
ooo of that loan; for each one of them receives an- 
nually about $1,000,000 from the films. 


Chaplin, who is English by birth, is now 29 years 
old and unmarried. In spite of his being the greatest 
living laugh-maker, he takes his work very seriously. 
Miss Pickford does the same. While as for the husky 
Mr. Fairbanks, he labors like a steam engine plus a 
pile driver to earn his little stipend. 
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F YOU remember the wonderful 
games you used to play with your 
mother, you will not be surprised 
that from my own mother, the 
dearest in the world, I learned the 
most wonderful game of all. 
_ For long, long years while she was an 
invalid, racked with pain and unable to 
carry out the eager desires of an active 
mind, we played the game together. In 
those days it did not have a name. It 
was not until Pollyanna came along and 
grew in my mind from an idea to a story, 
a whole book, that it was ehristened 


“The Glad Game." 
It was not always easy to play it. 


'The Most Wonderful 


Many times it was very, very hard. 
But, as Pollyanna says, "the harder it 
is, the more fun it is to find the glad 
things." She was eleven years old when 
she said that. Being a creature of my 
own imagination, I could make Polly- 
anna any age I wished. “As for me— 
well, I was more than eleven. But my 
mother and I played the game together, 
just as thousands of others of all ages 
and in many countries have played it 


Anybody can learn it— 
those who discover 


By Eleanor 


since Pollyanna told about it in the 
pages of the story. 

is is how she came: I had been 
asked by a magazine editor to write a 
“cheerful” story. For a long time there 


Eleanor H. Porter 


MRS. PORTER'S story, “Pollyanna,” has sold 
almost 500,000 copies. It has gone to Eutope, Persia, 
India, China, Japan, Egypt, Turkey, Australia—in 
fact, all over the world. The sequels, ‘Pollyanna 
Grows Up," and “Just David," have each sold over 
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200,000 copies. Mrs. Porter, who lives in Cambridge, 
near Boston, has received hundreds of letters from 
people everywhere who are playing “rhe glad game," 
thanks to Pollyanna. She herself hegan * playing" it 
with her mother, who was an invalid. 


Game in the World 


the rewards are great to 
how to play it 


H. Porter 


had been living with me the idea of a 
little girl who persistently looked on the 
bright side of things; one who could find 
in every situation something to be glad 
about. And so now, with this request 


before me, I thought at once of this 
little girl of my imagination. 

In due course the story was finished. 
And then a great surprise came to me. 
The book had not been out five weeks 
before a letter arrived from a man in 
Missouri who said he had organized his 
class of girls into individual Pollyannas, 
who were to play the glad game ever 
after; and that other teachers were to 
organize their classes likewise. 


Then they began to come—those let- 
ters—thicker, faster, and more of them, 
until I fell back before them in amaze- 
ment. There have been hundreds and 
hundreds of them; and now, after five 
years, they still come, and I am still 
amazed. 

Just here, please, let me say that Pol- 
lyanna has become so real an individual, 
with a personality all her own, that she 
long since ceased to be anything for which 
I was “to blame." She has come to be 
something entirely outside of myself. I 
began to realize this first when | saw old 
and young, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, following (Continued on page 60) 


Patricia Collinge as Pollyanna 


LITTLE Miss Collinge was born in Ireland, but has 
been in this country eight years, making a success in 
such widely different plays as “Youth,” “The Show 


Shop,” and ‘“Everywoman.” But her greatest hit 
has been in “Pollyanna,” with which she made the 


remarkable record of a year’s run in Chicago before 
New York even saw the play. ‘‘ Pollyanna” has had 
about 1,300 performances. One company has played 
it three years, another two years, and it is still “ go- 
ing strong.” 
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. Photograph by Moffett. 
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Lieutenant W. G. Hamilton, M. C. 


AT THE outbreak of the war Lieutenant Hamil- 
ton was in business in Montreal. He immediately 
enlisted in the Black Watch, Royal Highlanders of 
Canada, and crossed with the first troops. He re- 
ceived the Military Cross for bravery in action. 
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Later he was gassed, was wounded three times and 
was made deaf in one ear by a shell explosion. He 
is a graduate of Ottawa University and is now at- 
tached to the Intelligence Department of the British 
Canadian Mission at Chicago. 


Men Must Joke as 
Well as Fight 


Stories showing how soldiers manage to keep 
a “stiff upper lip"—even in the face of death 


By Lieutenant W. G. Hamilton, M. C. 


A Word About Lieutenant Hamilton 


IEUTENANT HAMILTON enlisted 
as a private in the Black Watch 
Regiment of the Royal Highland- 
ers of Canada at the outbreak 
of the war. He went across with 

the first Canadian contingent and was 
three years at the front. He was gassed, 
wounded three times, and is totally deaf 
in one ear from the concussion of burst- 
ing shells. 

jn the article which follows, Lieutenant 
Hamilton does not tell how he won the 
Military Cross, the second highest honor 
in the British army. Their own exploits 
are the last thing these soldiers want to 
mention. So here is the story as someone 
else has told it for him: ; 

Itwas one night in June, 1915, when the 
Canadians were attacking near Ypres. 
The weather was frightful, rain coming 
down in torrents, iud so deep that it was 
almost impossible to walk. One man ac- 
tually became mired in it and was found 
there later and pulled out by main force. 

But even in the face of such difficulties 
the Canadians managed to take the ene- 
my's first and second lines of trenches, and 
were trying to gain the third line when a 

erman ze-hine gun suddenly opened 
fire on taem from one side. Four officers 
and many of the men were killed by it, and 
it became absolutely necessary to putitout 
of action if the advance was to continue. 

When the order was given, “ Silence that 
gun!" Lieutenant Hamilton and a single 
private started toward it, guided in the 
darkness by the Germans' own fire. Ham- 
ilton carried only a walking stick and a 
revolver, the usual equipment of an officer, 
and the private had a few bombs. They 
succeeded in killing the German sergeant 
Who was doing such deadly execution in 
their ranks, but were immediately attacked 
by others in a hand-to-hand fight in which 
even bare fists and the butt of Hamilton's 
revolver came into play. It was the most 
primitive kind of a struggle, like the fight- 
ing of animals. But the gun was captured 
and turned on the Germans themselves, 
While the Canadians went forward and 
Won the trenches they wanted. For his 
action that night, Lieutenant Hamilton's 

litary Cross was pinned on his breast 
by King George himself. THE EpIToR. 


O ME, the most striking thing 
about war as I have seen it is not 
the dreadfulness of it, nor even the 
bravery of the men who are doing the 


ghting. It is the fact that, even in the 


Most desperate and tragic situations, they 


doggedly hunt for something out of which 
they can get a laugh. 
It is one thing to meet privations, suf- 


fering, and the chance of death, without - 


flinching. But to make a joke of discom- 
fort, to turn one’s own sacrifice into a jest, 
to look Death in the face and laugh—that 
seems to me the most wonderful thing in 
war. 

Time and again, in France, I saw men 
do those very things; heard them when 
their “dry humor” was the only dry thing 
they had known for days; listened to 
wounded men whisper some joke about 


How to Beat the 
“Goat-Getter” 


p THE past months some wonderful 
stories have been printed in this maga- 
zine—stories told by the men who have 
been fighting in France. They have not 
been published simply because they were 
thrilling, or interesting, or inspiring—al- 
though they were all of these things. They 
were told here because they would help 
you. Every reader of this magazine could 
find in them a lesson of definite value to 
him or to her. bp 

Take this story by Lieutenant Hamil- 
ton, for instance. It 1s a story of men who 
face hardship and suffering and death it- 
self, not simply with bravery, but with a 
good humor hich even the worst misfor- 
tunes cannot shake. We need that quality 
ourselves! We need it in our homes, in our 
business, in our friendships. 

If our boys on the battle line can make a 
jest of their privation and pain, are we go- 
ing to lie down and whine when something 
hits us? Something is going to come alon 
pretty regularly and try to “get our goat.’ 
There isn't a path in life where the goat- 
getters don't lie in wait for us. You may 
think you can side-step on to some other 
road and dodge them—but you can't. 

These boys in the trenches have learned 
the only way of beating the goat-getter. 
It is to laugh at him. That is the only way 
to “get shut of him,” as they say down 
South. 

Lieutenant Hamilton tells here of men 
who look hardships in the face and say: 
“You think you can break me, do you? 
Well, you can’t!” And to prove it, they 
laugh. That's a pretty good way for any- 
body to prove it. 


their shattered bodies; saw them die, not 
only bravely, but with a gallant smile. 
think that everyone who has been at 
the front will tell you the same thing about 
this extraordinary, determined humor in 
the trenches. It has been literally “the sav- 
ing quality” in the British and French ar- 
mies. You must not misinterpret it. When 
they really get into the fighting, these men 
do not laugh and joke because the thing 
is funny to them. Don’t imagine for one 
minute that you can tell a soldier any- 
thing about the horror of war! He knows 
more than you can dream of it. And as he 
lives in the midst of it, day after day, the 
two things which keep him from madness 
are his conviction that he is gloriously 
right—and his ability to laugh. 

He doesn’t reason it out. It is just an 
instinctive impulse in him which says to 
something especially horrible: “Oh, you 
think you've got me, do you? Well, you 
haven't. You can hurt me and you can 
shock me and you can even frighten me— 
but you can’t break me!” And to prove it 
they laugh. 

I'll never forget one thing I saw which 
illustrates what I mean. In a way, it is a 
grim little story, but to me it is a fine one, 
nevertheless. We were having some hard 
fighting one day, with a good many casu- 
alties, when a shell exploded in the midst 
of a group of men and killed them all. 
Their bodies were badly mangled and one . 
of them had been almost torn in two and 
was lying there, the upper part held to the 
other only by the cords and tendons. 

A little later two wounded men, one 
helping the other, came along on their way 
to the rear and they saw this body. They 
looked at it, and I know there was pity in 
their hearts, although the poor chap was 
dead and probably had never known what 
struck him. It was not dreadful for him, 
but it was dreadful to these living men, 
especially when they were weak with their 
own wounds. But instead of giving up to 
the sense of horror they pulled t themselves 
together and one of them said: 

‘Gol bli’ me, mate! But that chap’s 
got a long waist line, ain’t he?” 

That man’s exclamation was the ex- 
pression of his inward determination not 
to be overwhelmed by frightfulness, that 
same spirit which faced horror and dread 
and said, “You think you've got me, do ` 

aut. Well, take that!" And flung out a 
augh. 

It is that spirit which enables men to 
put up with the discomforts of life in the 
trenches. Sometimes it isn’t so bad, but 
there are always plenty of things you 
can’t really enjoy; mud and rain and cold, 
or dust and heat, (Continued on page 97) 
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McRitchie stared at Mary. He felt that he was 
seeing her for the first time, though she had 
been right before his eyes every day for five years 


McRitchies Raise 
A story of fee and business 


By Christine Whiting Parmenter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALONZO KIMBALL 


E WAS Scotch—McRitchie. 

He might have been anywhere 

between thirty-five and fifty. 

The truth was that he was 

forty-two, and had worked for 

twenty years in the office of Corey and 

Clark, for the last ten of which he had re- 

ceived exactly one hundred dollars a month, 

for services worth much more. For it was 

McRitchie's shrewd Scotch eye that never 

let a mistake get by him. It was his sense 

of humor that took the sting from a mer- 

ited rebuke; and it was his big, kind heart 

that created in that office an atmosphere 
which everyone who worked there felt. 

So when the door closed on his tall, 

slightly stooping figure, it was of course 
the newest stenographer who drawled: 
“Was that feller born in this office?” 
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"Learned to walk holdin' on to the 
typewriter desks," said Tom Gallahan. 

The stenographer giggled, but Jerry 
Thompson raised his head from the ledger 
he was working on and sharply inter- 
rupted. 

“Those letters must be ready for the 
afternoon mail, Miss Costello," he said. 

Gallahan scowled as Thompson re- 
turned to his ledger. "Who's runnin’ this 
office, anyway?" he grumbled. 

* You'll find, Gallahan,” said Thomp- 
son, that it's McRitchie who runs this of- 
fice. Some of us may get bigger pay, but 
it's McRitchie who makes the wheels go 
round. Ring for a messenger, please." 

As Gallahan grudgingly obeyed, Mary 
Freeman, in her seat by the window, gave 
vent to a quiet smile. She sat for a min- 


ute gazing out at the soft green of the 


budding trees, when the door opened to 
admit McRitchie. He came straight to 
her desk. 


“I’m sorry to give you any extra work 
on this warm day,” he said kindly, “but 
there isn’t another stenographer here now 
that I can trust to do it with no mistakes." 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. McRitchie. 
Some of the other work can wait.” 

“Mac,” called a voice from the next 
desk, “will you O. K. this invoice, please?" 

As McRitchie turned away, Mary Free- 
man watched his shrewd glance sweep the 
paper; he made a correction before he 
signed. He passed on to Thompson’s desk, 
asked a question, and gave Thompson’s 
broad back a friendly slap. 

Mary wondered why it was that Mc- 


Ritchie should still be receiving a slender 
salary while others without half his abil- 
ity outstripped him. For it was true, as 
Thompson had just said, that McRitchie 
ran the office. In the five years since 
Mary Freeman had worked there she had 
never known him to miss a day. Even 
during his vacation he ran in every day 
for an hour or two. Now there was 
Thompson. Thompson wasn’t half the 
man McRitchie was, yet only last month 
he had got a raise; and how pleased Mc- 
Ritchie had seemed when he congratu- 
lated him! Perhaps Thompson did his 
work well, but he had a nervous, irritable 
manner that wasn’t pleasant. Once or 
twice his wife had come to the office, a 
pretty little blonde with a rather excit- 
able way of talking and big, tragic eyes 
that didn’t seem to match the rest of her. 
Each time McRitchie had told Thomp- 
son to quit work and escort her home. 
And there was Fisher. Fisher also had 
got a raise. Mary felt provoked, too, at 
McRitchie that he didn’t stick up for his 
rights. Everybody liked McRitchie, but 
they didn’t stand a bit in awe of him. 
Why, Mary herself was the only person in 
the office who didn’t call him “Nac”! j 

Mary shrugged her shoulders, dismissed 
McRitchie’s burdens from her mind and 
set to work. When her task was finished 
she found that she was alone in the office 
save for McRitchie himself, leaning for- 
ward, his elbows on the desk, his head in 
his hands in an attitude of weariness. 

He looked, somehow, pathetic, and 
alone. Mary rose softly and went into 
the dressing»room, where stood the ice 
cooler. When she returned she was car- 
rying on an improvised tray two glasses 
of lemonade and a small sponge cake, 
broken in half. She approached the 
desk where McRitchie was sitting. 

“Have some?" she asked sociably: 

“I thought you went home hours ago,” 
he said. “And where, please, did the 
lemonade drop from?" 

Mary laughed. “That’s a state secret, 
Mr. McRitchie. There's nothing refreshes 
me after a day's work like lemonade. I 
mix the lemon juice and sugar in a bottle 
and leave it in my locker; then, after 
everyone's gone, I put in the ice water, 
and—there you are!" 

*Clever scheme," replied McRitchie, 
indulging in a bite of sponge cake. “Miss 
Freeman, where did you get that cake? I 
ipic tasted any like it since I was a 

xy." 


"THAT'S another secret,” answered 

Mary. “If my landlady hears it I'll be 
evicted. I have an oven. I made it my- 
self out of a couple of tin boxes. It fits 
over my gas jet and is just big enough 
to bake two bites of sponge cake. You 
didn’t know I was a second Thomas A. 
Edison, did you? I wouldn’t part with 
that oven for a week’s salary. My idea of 
heaven, Mr. McRitchie, is to have a 
kitchen, all my own.” 

McRitchie stared at Mary. He felt that 
he was seeing her for the first time, though 
she had been right before his eyes every 
day for five years. “Well,” he said at last, 
"if you can cook like that over a gas jet, 
you surely deserve a kitchen. My idea of 
heaven, Miss Freeman, is to own an auto- 
mobile." He drained the last of the lemon- 
ade. “Thank you,” he said as he set down 
the glass. “I feel ten years younger." 


Mary carried the glasses away to be 
washed. When she returned she was 
ready for the street and McRitchie was 
back at his desk. “Do you work all 
night?" she asked in friendly sarcasm. 

To her surprise McRitchie flushed. 
“I was just glancing at this work of 
Fisher's," he answered. “He’s not always 
accurate, and now he's married it would 
be hard lines to lose his job." 

Once outside Mary pondered a little 
over McRitchie's manner, and she won- 
dered how long he really did stay in the 
office after everyone had departed and the 
elevators stopped running. It struck her 
suddenly that she knew almost nothing 
about ihe private life of this man whom 
she had worked under for five years. He 
must be alonein the world, since he seemed 
in no hurry to go home after the day's 
work. She wondered why he didn't get 
a little car, since he wanted one so badly. 

The next time she found herself alone 
with him, she boldly asked him. He set 
down the glass of lemonade with which 
she had provided him and smiled at her, 
and with his smile the tired lines in his 
face relaxed. “It seems a good deal to 
spend just for one's own pleasure, doesn't 
it?" he said. 

“But it needn't be just for your own 
pleasure,” answered Mary soberly. “You 
could take people to ride, people who 
haven't much chance to go; and don't 
you owe yourself a little recreation after 
the hours you spend in this office? Prom- 
ise me you'll think about it, Mr. Mc- 
Ritchie." 

“Oh, I'll promise to think,” laughed 
McRitchie. 


ARY went on her vacation soon after. 
She returned two weeks later to the 
hottest days of the summer. She was early 
at the office on her first morning, and 
found only McRitchie there before her. 
“Oh, but I’m glad to see you!” he said 
cordially. “Were in a regular mess; and 
sometimes I think Miss Costello is worse 
than nothing. Now that you're here I can 
breathe again.” 

Mary's heart warmed at his tone. “Wh 
keep Miss Costello if she’s no good,” 
she suggested. “There must be plenty of 
capable girls you can get in her place." 

“Oh, I couldn't send her off,” answered 
McRitchie quickly, “she needs the work.” 

“There are others who probably need 
work too," retorted Mary. ! 

“I know," said McRitchie thoughtfully; 
“but, you see, I happen to know some- 
thing about Miss Costello. She lives with 
her grandmother, and the old lady is 
worried to death about the girl. She 
never keeps a place long, and she wants 
so many things she can’t have. Her 
grandmother is frightened to think what 
may become of her; and she earns enough 
here to make her contented.” 

“You mean that you pay her enough to 
make her contented, She doesn’t earn it 
unless she does the work as you want her 
to. I believe, Mr. McRitchie, that you do 
half the work in this office.” 

Mary spoke lightly, but the color rushed 
into MecRitchie's face. “I only help out 
where I’m needed," he stammered. “I 
haven’t so much outside the office to in- 
terest me as the others have.” 

It was a month later that McRitchie 
bought his car. He announced the fact 
as Mary was leaving the office one Fri- 


day afternoon. “I’ve really done it,” he 
whispered as she passed his desk. 

“Done what?” asked Mary, pausing. 

“That extravagant thing you’ve been 
urging me to do. But it was a bargain, a 
real bargain; and, besides, it helped a 
friend of mine who was in a tight place 
and had to sell.” 

Mary laughed. “Well, I'm glad you 
found a real good excuse for getting it,” 
she said. “It would be a pity to do any- 
thing just because you wanted to. How 
soon will you begin taking the deserving 
poor to ride?" 


"NVHEN I can do so without risking 
their lives," replied McRitchie. “I’m 
going to take the whole afternoon off to- 
morrow, and learn to run the thing.” 

Mary left the office at one o'clock on 
Saturday. At three, having eaten her 
lunch and done some errands, she remem- 
bered a personal letter that she’d left in 
her desk, and being near the office she 
went in on the chance that the janitor 
would be at work. The door opened 
readily, but it was McRitchie, not the 
janitor, who greeted her. 

_ “So yov're not joy riding?" asked Mary 
in mock surprise. 

He flushed, the quick flush that always 
followed ene of Mary's thrusts. “I—I’m 
oing to,” he stammered, “a little later; 

ut Thompson couldn’t get down to-day, 
and I said I'd help him out.” 

Mary, in a silence that said more than 
words, passed on to her own desk, slipped 
the letter in her bag and started for the 
door. She felt a sudden, unwarranted 
rage at McRitchie for doing everybody's 
work and never taking any time for fun. 
Her hand was on the knob when she 
turned about. “Is Mr. Thompson by any 
chance using your new car this after- 
noon?" she aid icily. 

It was only a chance hit, but McRitchie 
winced. “I can’t see,” he began, in an 
effort to be dignified, when Mary, flush- 
ing herself, interrupted. 

"You can’t see what business it is of 
mine. Of course, I’m just part of the 
machinery of this office. I’m not sup- 
posed to have any eyes, am I? or to see 
when people are overworking. I beg 
your pardon, Mr. McRitchie. Good 
afternoon. I hope Mr. Thompson is en- 
joying his day in the country." , 

"Miss Freeman!" exclaimed McRitchie. 
“I don’t regard you as a piece of machin- 
ery. You know liont: but—it’s hard for 
me to explain.” 

“There’s no reason why you should 
explain,” said Mary coldly. 

“Come here,” commanded McRitchie. 

He led the way over to the window, and 
motioning her to a seat on the broad sill, 
sat beside her. “Have you ever seen 
Thompson’s wife?” he asked abruptly. 

“That little light-haired chatterbox, 
with the tragic eyes?” 1 

McRitchie nodded. “Tragic eyes," 
he repeated softly. “You’ve hit it, Miss 
Freeman. The poor girl is losing her 
mind.” 

“What?” cried Mary. 

“I found it out about two years ago,” 
went on McRitchie. “I’ve been in the 
habit of glancing at the books each night, 
and occasionally I found slight errors in 
Thompson’s work. One night I dis- 
covered a serious mistake. I stayed here 
all the evening straightening it out, and 


next day I had a talk with Thompson. 
He hadn’t been to bed at all the night 
before. His wife was—well, anyway, he 
was, you see, too exhausted next day to 
do his work properly. It is a very piti- 
able case. Sometimes for weeks she will 
be all right, but there are days when she 
hardly knows him; and he loves her so 
dearly, he—he cannot put her away. To- 
day she was very restless, and I t ought 
the ride would do her good. You mustn’t 
blame Thompson for letting me do his 
work, Miss Freeman.” 

Mary didn’t speak for a minute. Then 
she rose, quickly removed her hat and 
laid it on the nearest desk. “Let me help,” 
she said to the wondering McRitchie. 

It was nearly five o’clock when Mary 
again pinned on her hat and stood wait- 
ing for McRitchie. She had refused to 
leave the office until he did. She said 
she couldn’t trust him; he’d be poking 
all through her desk to find something 
she hadn’t done. 

McRitchie laughed, almost boyishly. 

“No danger,” he said. “It’s the old 
reliables like you,and Miss Knowlton, and 
sed Taylor, who keep me from going 


eu like being called an ‘old reliable, "t 
replied Mary with offended dignity. “How 
old do you think I am, Mr. McRitchie?" 

“You are exactly the age a nice girl 
should be," replied McRitchie with un- 
expected gallantry. 

Mary turned to him soberly. “Will 
you let me help again sometime?” she 
asked, almost shyly. “I am so sorry for 
Mr. Thompson, and he need never know 


that I suspect about his trouble. I—I be 

your pardon for all the things I’ve said. 
“You haven’t said anything that didn’t 
show a friendly interest, that I’ve ap- 
preciated,” replied McRitchie warmly. 
‘When I learn to run that car, Miss Free- 

man, I'm going to ask you to go to ride." 
“Well,” fugues Mary, “if you think 


I'm poor and deserving enough” 


I: WAS peasy a month before Mary had 
her ride, a long, uneventful month it 
seemed to her. Things were going more 
smoothly at the office. For the time be- 
ing Thompson’s troubles had cleared 
away, and he did his work cheerfully and 
better. 

As for McRitchie, he seemed to be 
taking more time to himself, and Mary 
often had the pleasure of seeing him leave 
the office before she did. She hadn't 
seen him alone since the night she had 
helped him with Thompson's books. She 
was conscious of feeling vaguely hurt that 
he should have apparently forgotten their 
friendliness, when one afternoon he 
stop ed beside her desk. 

Ca an you be ready at seven o'clock?" 
he said, as if a month had not elapsed. 
* We'll see the moon rise from Garrison's 
Hill; that is, if you're willing to trust 
me. 

“PII trust you," she answered. 

It was an illuminating ride to Mary. 
McRitchie seemed to have left his cares 
behind him. They didn't mention things 
at the office, but once Mary asked him 
how Mrs. Thompson was getting on. 
His face shone as he turned to her. 


» UTR 


"She's really better," he said eagerly, 
*better than she's been for a long time. 
Thompson thinks it does her good to get 

wa m from that hot little apartment.' 
ow does she get away! ?" asked Mary. 

“They take my car,” replied McRitchie 
innocently. The use it three evenings 
a week, and I do think— Why, Miss 
Freeman, what are you laughing at?” 

"I'm laughing at you," said Mary, 
though her eyes were misty. “And how, 
may I ask, do you amuse yourself while 
the Thompsons use your car?” 

“I look after the kid, Miss Freeman. I 
mean, I sit there in case he should wake 
up. They put him to bed before they go. 
I don’t see what you’re laughing at. 

"No, you wouldn't," replied Mary. 
“I didn’t know the Thompsons had a 
child. That’s rather too bad, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose it is; yet he’s a ' big comfort 
to his ther. He's five years a It was 
his coming upset Mrs. Thompson. She 
has never been just right since. She is 
very motherly and gentle with the little 
boy, but Thompson is always afraid of 
what might happen. I don't know any 
man who has a bigger load to carry than 
he has." 

* Well he has a good friend to be thank- 
ful for," said Mary gravely. 

As time went on everyone in the office 
had a chance to test the delights of 
McRitchie's car. If Mary's turn came 
round a bit oftener than the others, she 
modestly attributed it to her sponge cake, 
a bit of which she usually managed to 
take along by way of refreshment. One 
night in October McRitchie boldly sug- 


“My bruises were only skin deep; but you—it seems so wonderful that 
you are getting well. You see, Mr. McRitchie, I thought you were dead” 


—  — QR aT 


gested that they buy some sandwiches 
and not go back to their respective board- 
ing houses for supper; and, driving far out 
into the country, they ate their lunch on a 
grassy hillside and sat for a long time 
watching the harvest moon come up 
hind the hills. Mary was bred in the 
country. She sat that night, looking al- 
most hungrily at the distant scene. Mc- 
Ritchie looked, also hungrily, at Mary, 
and at last he said: 

“T thought it was a kitchen you wanted, 
Miss Freeman. Would it have to 


situated in the country in order to make . 


you happy?" 

“It would," laughed Mary. “And there 
should be lilac bushes, and syringas, and 
cinnamon roses, just outside the window. 
Let's not talk about it. Let us rather dis- 
cuss your own dream, which has come 
true. Has the car paid for itself in pleas- 
ure! 

“Many times over. I wish I could give 
you your kitchen, Miss Freeman. If 
only my bank account were bigger—" 

"It ought to be bigger," interrupted 
Mary. 4 know how that sounds, Mr. 
McRitchie, but we're friends, aren't we? 
and I want to ask you something that I 
don't understand. Why is it that sooner 
or later every man in the office, except 
yourself, gets a raise?" 

"They don't," answered McRitchie. 
“Some of them get bounced.” 


HE WAS avoiding her question, but 
Mary was not to be gainsaid. “Why 
did Mr. Thompson get that raise?” she 
demanded. 

“Because he deserved it,” replied Mc- 
Ritchie quickly. “He’s been with us five 
years, and is honest as the day. I told Mr. 
Corey myself that he ought to have it.” 

“Have you ever told Mr. Corey that 
you ought to have a bigger salary?” 

“Not for a long time. You see, the 
others all need it more than I do. I’ve 
only myself. Look at poor Thompson.” 

“But there's Fisher. Now why, will you 
tell me, did Fisher need a raise?" 

McRitchie hesitated. A little color 
crept into his pale cheeks as he said: "He's 
married, isn’t he?” 

“He wasn’t married till after he got the 
raise. 

“I know—but—” McRitchie was plain- 
ly beyond his depth, but at last he blurted 
out, “I wanted him to get married. He 
refused to unless he had more pay—and 
he ought to have married the ail 

“Oh!” said Mary, as McRitchie turned 
away his face. It was some minutes 
before she spoke, and then she said gently, 
"So, as I make it out, the raise you 
should have had years ago has been divid- 
ed among the unfortunates of the office." 

“Don’t worry about me, Miss Freeman. 
I have enough for my needs." 

“But supposing you should marry?” 

Mary put the question daringly, and 
had the pleasure of seeing the red run over 
McRitchie’s face. 

“Td cut a pretty figure as a bridegroom, 
wouldn’t I?” he answered, meeting her 
eyes squarely. 

But Mary didn’t join in his laugh. “The 
trouble with you, Mr. Mac,” she said 
soberly, rising, and brushing the pine 
needles from her skirt, “is that you don’t 
think enough of yourself. Don’t you 
know that Mr. Corey would respect you 
a great deal more if he had to pay you 


‘backbone of the place. 


before.” 


two or three times as much? Everyone 
in the office, from George Taylor to Isa- 
belle Costello, knows that you’re the 
Go tell that to 
Mr. Corey, and ask for three thousand 
dollars, and no less.” 
“And get fired with a month’s pay?” 
“What of it? since you’ve only your- 
self, and have no desire to be married.” 
“I didn’t say I had no desire to be mar- 
ried, Mary Freeman,” replied McRitchie. 
“I said I'd cut a queer figure as a bride- 
room. Must we go now? It isn’t late.” 
“Tt will be if we go home the long way.” 


Bur they didn’t go home at all. It was 
as they reached the cross-roads at the 
foot of Garrison's Hill that it happened. 
There was a flash of headlights, the 
shriek of a horn, and despite the fact that 
McRitchie was going slowly the crash 
came. Mary, coming dazedly to herself, 
realized that she was on the grass by the 
roadside, and was conscious of a fie 
pain in her left side. Raising herself 
painfully she saw the wreck of McRitchie's 
car, and something dark and huddled 
close by the wall. There was no sign of 
the big car that had run them down. 

Mary rose dizzily to her feet. A cloud 
that had been obscuring the bright moon 
broke away. It was in that moment that 
she realized that the huddled shape be- 
side the wall must be McRitchie, and the 
knowledge brought her sharply to her- 
self. Even her pain seemed num as 
she dragged herself across the intervening 
space, and dropped beside him. 

Mary reached out timidly and touched 
him, but he did not stir. She put her 
hand on his heart and could not feel it 
beat. So he was gone, thought Mary. 
pus one flash, and he was gone, he who 

ad spent his life making things easier for 
others. She shut her eyes as a wave of 
pain swept over her. When she opened 
them she thought that McRitchie had 
moved his head, or was it that the moon 
was shining at a different angle? She 
bent down, putting her ear close to his 
heart; and it was then that something un- 
expected happened to Mary. With her 
face close against the rough tweed of Mc- 
Ritchie's coat, she realized how much he 
meant to her, this man, lying so still and 
pallid in the moonlight. She raised her- 
self painfully and looked down upon him, 
and with a sudden, choking cry lifted his 
head and cradled it in her arms. 

McRitchie was dreaming. He must be 
dreaming, of course, because he seemed to 
be in Mary Freeman's arms, and she was 
kissing him. Yet there was the pain! How 
could he dream such pain? It was too real, 
and that was Mary's voice. Of course he 
was dreaming . . . He wondered where he 
was. He thought he had been on a hillside 
with Mary Freeman, but it was dark now 
. . . He ought to take her home. She 
wanted a kitchen . . . if only he had a 
kitchen . . . with Mary in it... 

It seemed to McRitchie that a bright 
light was shining in his face. Someone 
was bending over him, but it wasn’t Mary. 
He wished that Mary would come back, 
and then he heard her voice, very faint 
and far away. She was saying that some- 
one was dead, and her voice sounded as if 
she had been crying. McRitchie won- 
dered who was dead; and then the man 
who was bending over him exclaimed, 
“He isn't dead! Tend a hand here, and 


we'll get him to the hospital. Thunder! 
the girl's fainted!" 

It was two weeks later that Mary crept 
back into the office. The office was a 
dreary place these days, with McRitchie 
still on the danger list; and as she opened 
the door her eyes fell on Mr. Corey, angri- 
ly shaking his fist at everyone in sight. 

"Can't any of you do anything with- 
out McRitchie?” he bellowed. “Does 
this office go to pieces because a twelve- 
hundred dollar clerk gets smashed up in 
his silly automobile? What McRitchie 
means by employing such a set of—” 

*Mr. Corey!" 

It was Mary Freeman's indignant voice 
that stemmed the flow of Mr. Corey's 
tirade. He stared in astonishment at the 
doorway, where she stood, looking white 
and frail, one hand resting on the door 
frame for support. : 

"You make a mistake when you call 
Mr. McRitchie a twelve-hundred-dollar 
man," she said fearlessly. “If that's what 
you pay him you've had a rare bargain all 
these years. Ask anyone here, anyone, 
who it is that's the mainstay of this office, 
who it is that keeps an eye on everybody's 
work; who it is we all, every one of us, go 
to in time of doubt. I'd stake my life 
that they'll say—" 

"McRitchiel" 

The answer came from every desk in 
the big room. Mary, her eyes sweeping 
them all, saw with apprehension that 
Thompson looked ill, and was nervously 
wiping his face upon his handkerchief. 
George Taylor spoke suddenly from where 
he stood. 

“Miss Freeman is right," he said hon- 
estly. “Perhaps I should know more about 
the business than McRitchie, but the 
truth is, Mr. Corey, he's a better man 
than I. I've wondered for a long time 
why you haven't paid him more." 

“Do we offer ten cents for what we can 
buy for five?" snapped Corey irately. 
"Why, it was McRitchie who suggested 
every raise in this office." He spoke 
triumphantly. “If he's worth so much, 
why hasn’t he asked for more? Can you 
answer that, young lady?” 

His tone brought the color into Mary’s 
cheeks. “I am very tired,” she said sim- 
ply, “but if you will let me come into your 
private room where I can sit down quietly, 

will answer that question.” 


AND Mary answered it. Sitting there 
in Mr. Corey's mahogany-furnished 
sanctum, she forgot that she had ever 
been in awe of him. She was fighting, 
not for some impersonal cause but for 
McRitchie, whom she loved. 

She leaned forward eagerly as she told 
her story. She made him see shallow 
little Isabelle Costello as McRitchie saw 
her, a girl who might go wrong if she 
didn't earn enough to been her happy. 
She didn’t hesitate over the reason why 
Fisher had got his raise. She told other 
things as well; and she ended by tellin 
of Thompson’s impending tragedy, an 
how, when things went badly with him, 
McRitchie did his work. 

She might not have been so graphic had 
she known of a room in the Corey mansion 
which was never entered save by an 
attendant or Corey himself, who, like 
Thompson, had loved his wife too well to 
“put her away.” 

“ And that," she (Continued on page 140) 


How. We Behave When 
. We Telephone : 


Some interesting sidelights on human nature— 
also some stories of the strange but valuable 
uses to which people put the telephone 


By Mary B. Mullett 


NTO a Chicago hotel, one night a 

couple of years ago, drifted a man 

who was decidedly unsteady as to 

his gait but who was perfectly clear 

in his mind on one point. He wanted 
to be prayed for! Not only that, but he 
insisted that Billy Sunday should do the 
praying. 

Billy, who at that time was conducting 
a religious campaign in Philadelphia, was 
located over the long-distance wire at the 
house where he was staying. 

“Talk fast!" he said. “The room's cold 
and I’m in my pajamas.” 

The man in Chicago explained that he 
was drunk and that he wanted to be 
prayed for. Billy did not hesitate. Back 
over the wire came his petition, and it is 
said to have been a rousing one. It lasted 
five minutes and the tolls were eight dol- 
lars and thirty cents; but the Chicago man 
declared it was worth the money. 

Did you ever stop to think that into the 
listening ear of the telephone is poured all 
that goes to make the romance, the 
tragedy, and the comedy of our daily 
lives? Its “whispering wires" are a great 
/Eolian harp, catching all the currents of 
human emotion. 

This story of Billy Sunday’s prayer is 
only one of thousands which show how the 
telephone plays its part in everything that 
happens to us. Practically the only thing 
I haven’t been able to find is the record of 
a funeral by telephone. But that does not 
prove that there hasn't been one. ' 

Millions of us use the telephone every 
dav; but I wonder how many of us know 
that the telephone girl “gets our number” 
in more ways than one. And not only the 
telephone girl, but everyone with whom 
we talk by 'phone gets from us an un- 
conscious revelation of our character. 
‘The way in which you call a person, or 
answer him, is a pretty good index of what 
you really are. 

If you want a vivid glimpse of the per- 
sonality of some man with whom you 
expect to have business dealings, it 
wouldn't be a bad idea to call him on the 
telephone, and analyze the response you 
receive. 

There are men who, as someone has 

ut it, take advantage of their “low visi- 
bileg” over the telephone to act as they 


.never would if face to face with you. 


Many a man who is a perfect lion over the 
telephone is as meek as a rabbit when he is 
within reaching distance. 

The telephone strips the veneer from 
your manners—if they are veneered. A 
man will growl and shout and snap at you 
over the telephone who would not dream 


of showing his innate bullheadedness in 
any, other way. Or, at least, not until 
you had accumulated some trying and 
perhaps expensive experiences dr ding it 
out for yourself. 

On the other hand, the telephone be- 
trays the man who is vacillating, slow to 
think, who potters around in hi 
trying to pick a genuine decision out of a 
lot of half-baked ideas. 

Don’t waste time in foolish “Hellos” 
and asking, “Who is this talking?" Tell 
who you are and whom you want to talk to. 
Every business man knows with what a 
feeling of relief he hears a clear, courteous 
voice saying over the telephone, “This is 
Mr. Blank speaking.” 

He recognizes that here is a man who 
goes straight to the point, a man who un- 
derstands the value of time. If he has 
thought it worth while to learn the best 
way of conducting this part of his business, 
it is fairly safe to assume that he does the 
rest of it the same way. 

If the business man who has to answer 
from twenty to a hundred calls a day can 
save one minute on each call, it means a 
pretty big gain to him. So it 1s important 
to learn the best way of doing it. 


In the first place, if you have a boy in. 


charge of your telephone board beat it 
into his head, if necessary, that his job is 
important. Make him understand that, 
for the time being, he is your representa- 
tive. 

He probably proves to you a dozen 
times a day that he can forget. Very well; 
teach him to forget occasionally the word 
hello. Have him say, when he answers a 
call, “This is Mr. Brown’s office.” The re- 

ly should come back, “This is Mr. Jones. 
ay I speak to Mr. Brown.” 


I? IS a curious thing that most people 
resent being asked over the'phone who 
they are. If vou went personally to see a 
man, or to call on a woman, you would ex- 
pect to send in your name. Just because 
you make your call over the telephone 
there is no reason why you should demand 
to be ushered into a person's presence 
without that formality. 

Also, if you went to the office of a man 
you didn't know and his secretary came 
out and asked you what you wanted to see 
Mr. Smith about, you wouldn't say, “I 
don't see how that concerns you!” Yet 
there are plenty of men who do that very 
thing over the telephone. Give your name 
at once. If asked your business, state it 
briefly. The telephone boy, or the secre- 
tary, will be much more impressed if vou 
say: 


s mind, 


“This is Mr. Jones. I want to speak to 
Mr. Smith in regard to his order for 
threshing machines." 

You will go further, more quickly, and 
fare better by showing the same reason- 
ableness and courtesy over the telephone 
that you would show in face-to-face 
dealings. 

Pro ably you have talked over the 
"phone with some man you had never seen, 
and have said to yourself, as you hung up 
the receiver, "I wish I could know that 
man.” As a matter of fact, you do know 
him from that brief telephone talk. They 
say that the camera tells no lies. Well, 
the telephone is to the ear what the camera 
is to the eye. 


ANOTHER curious idiosyncrasy of tele- 
phone users is the way they act when 
they get the wrong number. If a man, 
through an elevator operator's error, 
walked into the wrong office he wouldn't 
browbeat the people in that office! He 
would explain courteously and walk out. 
Half the time when a man gets the wrong 
"phone number, he himself is responsible for 
the mistake. Some people depend on their 
memory, and either their memory is at 
fault or unconsciously they transpose the 
figures. 

There are persons who are notoriously 
bad "'telephoners." A groan always goes 
up in an office, or a family, when one of 
this kind “calls up." Don’t shout into 
the ‘phone. Keep the lips about half an 
inch from the mouthpiece and speak in a 
moderate tone, clearly and not too 
rapidly. In giving a number, put empha- 
sis on the numerals nought and four, two 
and three, five and nine, because these 
are easily confused. If you want to signal 
the operator, in case of a mistake or de- 
lay, move the receiver hook up and down 
slowly. If it is “jiggled” rapidly, the little 
electric lamp, which is the signal, does not 
stay lighted long enough to attract the 
operator's attention. 

And it is important, especially in these 
busy times, to answer promptly. In New 
York the records show that in seven out 
of every hundred calls there is a delay of 
more than a minute in getting an answer 
from the subscriber. There are 140,000 of 
these delayed answers every day! And in 
35.000 of them the person calling gets 
tired of waiting and hangs up the receiver. 

To go back to the way in which the 
telephone has its part in every phase of 
our lives: I don't suppose that there arc 
many cases of a person being called on, as 
Billy Sunday was, to pray over the wires. 
But preaching by the telephone is com- 
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paratively common. — Chronic invalids, 
who cannot go to church, now lie peace- 
fully in bed with a telephone receiver at 
one ear and listen to their favorite pastor's 
Sunday sermons. In South Carolina there 
is a hospital where the patients can get 
the preaching they want to hear, thanks 
to the telephone beside their beds. 

In a Missouri town where a revival was 
being held, a storm made the roads im- 
passable just before the last meeting. So 
sixty farmers got a telephone connection 
and listened to the thirty-five-minute 
sermon which the evangelist preached 
that night. 

I have read an account of a woman in 
Lewes, Delaware, who a year or two ago 
heard her son deliver his 
graduating address before 
an audience miles away 
from her. She was on her 
deathbed and this was the 
one thing she craved. The 
telephone made it possible. 


HERE are dozens wi 


cases of people who make 


Mark Twain once wrote an account of 
a courting by telephone, which was re- 
garded then as a joke. To-day it is a com- 
monplace occurrence; but there was a cer- 
tain young man in Portland, Maine, sev- 
eral years ago, who added some special 
features to his own little affair. He used 
to call his sweetheart on the 'phone every 
day and sing to her, with mandolin accom- 
paniment, for half an hour. Apparently 
she liked it, for the wedding followed in 
due season. 

And, by the way, it is no longer neces- 
sary for gallant young Romeos to catch 
their death of cold serenading the town's 
pretty girls. The youths of Richmond, 

irginia, are said to have found a better 


Study the 
“telephone side” of men 


first telephoned to Baltimore friends, who 
in turn located the nurse, visiting in 
Summit, New Jersey. When they had 
reached her by ‘phone, they called up the 
Pullman office and engaged a berth for 
her on the through train. Next they tele- 
phoned her again, giving her complete 
directions. And finally they called Barnes- 
ville once more and told the people there 
just when to expect the nurse. 

And the remarkable thing about it is 
that the entire time consumed in making 
all these arrangements was less than half 
an hour! When the first call from Barnes- 
ville was received in Baltimore, dinner 
was just ready to be served. When the 
last call to Barnesville was ended, the 
family had not half finished 
that meal. 

A few years ago a man re- 
ceived word that his partner 
in Chicago had died. At the 
time the call reached this 
man he was on a boat in 
New York Harbor. He went 
at once to a hotel in the city, 
reaching there at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and 


love, propose, and even are , 


married, over the telephone. ' 


In St. Louis, for instance, a. 
man and a girl went to 
school together for several 
years. The man knew that 
he cared for the girl, but 
somehow he never could 
bring himself to the point 
of telling her so. Then she 
moved to Los Angeles; and 
although they corresponded 
he still couldn't mariage .to 
get his declaration of love 
into words. 

Finally, a day came when 
he had the real impulse to 
speak. All of a sudden, he 
apparently not only wanted 
to tell her, but he had to tell 
her. He couldn't wait any 
longer! So he turned to the 
telephone. To be exact, he 
talked with her for eighteen 
and three-fifths minutes and 
it cost him just ninety-four 
dollars. But I don’t su 
pose he ever paid a bill 
more cheerfully, for the 
wires had brought him her 
“Yes” and the wedding 
was arranged. 

Probably everybody has 
read of weddings over the 
telephcne. Colorado Springs 
tells of one that took place 
ever 1,255 miles of wire! 
lhe man and the preacher 


"THE telephone is a useful but impertinent and mys- 
terious instrument. By means of it you can some- 
times reach people who are otherwise inaccessible. By 
means of it, you can often shake off interviewers you 
want. to get rid of. It depends altogether on the indi- 
vidual. Some react to it one way and some another. 

When I was a newspaper man I knew a United States 
senator who occasionally got so mad at us reporters that 
he would refuse to see us. But he would always answer 
his telephone! Something about a telephone fascinated 
him. He would not let go of one. He would hang on 
to his receiver as long as you wanted to talk with him— 
often fuming and swearing, but always hanging on as if 
his life depended on it. The result was that we could 
get a better interview out of him by telephone than other- 
wise, and so we usually resorted to it. Other men 
had different ideas about the use of the telephone. Men 
seem to have their “telephone side." 

The telephone helps every one of us in our individ- 
ual lives. You have no idea of the part it plays in this 
respect. You will get some conception of it from this ar- 
ticle. And you will also find out how you betray your- 
self, how you show your own character, every time you 
take the receiver from the hook. 

Remember that these “whispering wires" are telling 
tales about you when you talk over them. And they 
are also giving you an insight into the character of the 
people who call you up. Here is a chance for you to 
examine yourself and also to get some valuable pointers 
about other people. Tue Eprtor. 


found he could leave for 
Chicago at two-forty-five 
that afternoon. His busi- 
ness extends over most of 
the western half of the 
United States. Before his 
train left he had talked with 
every one of his branches 
east of the Rockies. 


I? IS astonishing what 
originality and cleverness 
some people show in their 
use of the telephone. For 
instance, there is a jeweler 
who actually sells clocks 
by telephone. He calls up a 
possible customer, tells him, 
or her, about the clock, and 
then has it strike, or sets off 
the chimes, so the sound 
can be heard over the' phone. 

There is said to be a New 
Jersey dealer in tires and 
other motor accessories who 
must be a clever man. He 
watches the machines pass- 
ing his establishment and 
when he sees one that needs 
a new tire he notes the li- 
cense number. Then he 
gets the owner's name and 
telephones him. 

All kinds of curious and 
interesting services are asked 
of the telephone. People in a 
good many towns use it as an 


were in Colorado Springs, the girl was in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and there 
were two witnesses at each place; so it 
was all perfectly shipshape. 

According to stage gossip, the man who 
holds the record for an expensive court- 
ship is a- zell-known theatre manager. He 
was in New York at the time, and his 
fiancée, a popular actress, was playing an 
engagement in San Francisco. Every 
day for a whole month he talked with her 
by long distance. And as the rate from 
New York to San Francisco is $20.70 for 
the first three minutes and $6.75 for each 
additional minute, it is probably safe to 
give him first place when it comes to 
costly love-making. 


way. They do it largely by telephone. 
k is a curious fact that the things people 
most willingly spend money to talk about 
are those which closely touch their hearts. 
For example, the person who claims to 
have sent the first paid message over the 
trans-continental line is a San Francisco 
man who was willing to pay more than 
twenty dollars just to send his greetings 
to his mother in Boston. Another man, 
this time in St. Louis, paid twenty-five 
dollars for a call to Philadelphia to have 
someone sent from a police station to his 
home to find out how his wife was. 
Several years ago a family in Barnes- 
ville, Georgia, wanted a certain nurse, 
then supposed to be in Baltimore, They 


alarm clock. In Aurora, Illinois, a few years 
ago, the local company had to issue orders 
that the telephone girls should not be asked 
to call people, that is, to wake them up at a 
certain hour. The girls were kept so busy 
from 11:30 P. M. until 6 a. M. waking 
people up that it interfered with their 
regular work! In Galesburg, Ilfinois, the 
company had a regular "call list" of 
several hundred: The service was begun 
as an accommodation to railroad men. 
But it was gradually swelled by dozens of 
others, who evidently liked that method 
better than the alarm clock. 

There isn't a telephone exchange in the 
country that doesn't reccive hundreds of 
calls every day from (Continued on page 94) 


* She's next to God to me; and you—you, who she’s put in the holy place of her life, you—stab her in the back ” 
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In which Jule McCann more than squares a debt 


By Will C. Beale 


Author of “I’m the Only Mother This Child’s Ever Had,” in the August number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


LE McCANN, day help at the 
Seacrest Inn, had eoliana. A cou- 
ple of chambermaids giggled nerv- 
ously at the big figure so strangely 
on the floor; a passing laundryman 

had offered a convulsingly facetious re- 

mark; and then a couple of porters and a 

man from the garage Kad loaded her into 

an express wagon and carted her out along 
the shore road home. 

There, in a little kitchen of spotless 
attraction, clean and well-ordered, like the 
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soul of its occupant, she came to match 
issues with her Creator. Recovered, but 
shaken, she stood by the window staring 
out at the sea. In the little kitchen she 
loomed a figure heroic. A lavish, darin 
conception had given her a body fashion 
splendidly, like an ample Niobe, and as she 
spoke her voice might have been Niobe’s 
pleading the cruelty of her despoiling. 

“Doc, is that the best chance you can 
give me?" 

“Tm afraid so, Jule. You've come to 


the place now where you've got to give in 
or you'll die before very long." 

À somber light flickered in the woman’s 
eyes. “That wouldn’t scare me,” she said, 
“if it wasn’t for the kid.” Then suddenly 
her voice turned full and resonant. “Why 
do I get picked out for all this?” she cried. 
“Ain’t it enough to be born an oversize 
and made a livin’ joke, without bein’ 
cruelized to boot? I’ve never done no 
wrong! Look at the bunch of girls in the 
factories over to town. I never heard of 
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one of them knocked out like me, and 
there ain’t one I couldn’t break in two. 
And here’s me, built like a horse, and—” 

“Yes, but you can’t work like one. 
"You've been trying now for years." 

There was a period of silence. Then, 
“What can I do with Tommy?” 

The doctor glanced at the distorted lit- 
tle scrap babbling vacantly on the thresh- 
old, a pitiful little .relict of one of the 
“girls;” a little wayfarer whose develop- 
ment had been grievously jumbled by an 
injury when he was a year old. 

“TIl get Mahm Grogan to take him, 
and I'll have an eye out for him myself." 
Then, after a moment, “Have you any 
money, Jule?" ; 

"Yes. I've got twenty dollars,” she 
said scathingly. 

“Never mind. You take to-morrow’s 
boat up to the city.” She took a prescrip- 
tion slip and wrote an address upon it. 
“You go see Doctor Paige. She’s a woman, 
and she'll understand. She'll see you into 
some good hospital all right." 

As she left, the tiny derelict, seeming 
with the uncanny instinct of the witless to 
sense catastrophe, crawled into the house 
and seized the woman's skirts, babbling 
incoherent protest against he knew not 
what. 

Jule sat down and took him on her lap. 
" Yes, sonnie, I'm goin' «o leave you," she 
said huskily. “If it wasn’t for you, I'd 
never go a foot; l've had enough." She 
rocked him gently. “But you're the only 
livin’ thing that seems to dak I'm it, and 
if I stayed, they tell me, I'd only be leavin’ 
you later, and for good. We ain't like oth- 
er people, lambie, you and me, and the 
world ain't got much use for us. So we've 
gotta keep each other, sonnie.  Jule's 
goin' to find some way o' gettin' fixed up; 
and, if I do, then, willin’, p'raps I can 
do somethin' real for you." 


Two days later Jule was in the city 
threading the streets of the doctors’ 
colony. More than one pedestrian forgot 
the heat for a moment to turn and marvel 
after a creature of so splendid proportions. 
She moved on wearily, patiently reading 
the glittering sign plates until finally the 
street seemed to run out into vacant lots, 
residences, and the unspoiled green of 
the original count A big brick house 
with something of the air of an institution 
stood a little distance back from the street 
on her side. 

Jule McCann was shivering with weari- 
ness as she walked slowly up the steps and 
read the shining plate: “Anna M. Paige, 
M. D.” Her heart leaped. , 

“Anna M. listens good to me,” she said, 
anf rang the bell. A maid answered 
promptly. “Is Doctor Paige in?” she 
asked. 

“ Doctor Paige’s consulting hours are 
over for to-day.” 
ule McCann looked her calmly over. 
hat ain’t what I asked you. I’ve come 
a long way to see Doctor Paige, and just 
at present I'm all in. I've got to see her." 

meone passed through the inner hall. 
"Who is it, Delia?" 

Jule McCann brushed the startled maid 
aside and passed into the house. A tall, 
pod faced woman in black stood in the 

alf-light within. “Are you Doctor Paige?" 

“Yes. Come with me, please.” : 

Tue McCann followed her down the 


hall and into a consulting-room. In the 
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light the doctor turned and faced her vis- 
itor in surprise. e 

** You're not a patient?” she hazarded. 

“Yes. I guess so." 

Jule sat down and the doctor noticed 
the lines of deadly weariness in her gray 
face. With a sudden impulse she moved 
over, unpinned the heavy black hat, and 
went out into the hall and ordered a cool- 
ing drink. Then: “Tell me all about it,” 
she said. 

At the end of a half-hour came the 
dreaded question, even though gently put: 

“Yours is a hospital case. Are you pre- 
pared to pay for treatment?” 

Jule MeCann’s heart was drumming a 
frightened retreat. Then the little bereft 
witling came before her eyes and she 
steeled herself. “I have some money,” she 
said. It was true. She had—nine dollars 
and seventeen cents. 

The doctor noted her manner, but her 
own expression never changed. She sat 
looking closely into this woman's face, 
noting its calmness and strength and no- 
bility; her gaze passed over the wonderful 
body which had been forced so far astray, 
and suddenly she arose in active decision. 

** Let's go over to the hospital now,” she 
said. "I'll take you.” 


FOUR weeks later Jule McCann was 
back in the big house, still weak and 
shaky but nervously eager to go. Her 
body was restored, but her mind was in 
torment. This hospital had not been a 
public institution; the quiet grandeur of 
its rooms. had impressed her ominously 
from the start Wit dread of the hopeless 
cost. And then, when she had been com- 
ing back to strength, she had learned from 
the nurse that she had been operated on 
by Hoffman, one of the country's illus- 
trious surgeons, and looming fright had as- 
sailed her anew. She had wanted to leave 
the place forthwith, and finally, to ease 
her strange unrest, Doctor Paige had 
brought her back to her own household. 

Now her few things were collected, and 
she wandered restlessly through the big 
house waiting for evening and the doctor. 
She had her strength back and they 
could not get it away from her, but, in 
face of her deception, the gentle kindli- 
ness of the doctor was killing her. She 
would tell her everything, and to-morrow 
she would go. 

Brooding and obsessed she wandered 
down to the kitchens. 

“Do you mind if I come in a minute?" 
said Jule. “I ain't seen a cook-stove 
since I left Maine, and I'm homesick for 
the sight of one." 

"You're the Hoffman patient, ain't 
you?" 

“Seems so. Tryin’ to forget it sent me 
down here." The sight of the neatness 
and orderliness suggested a thing that had 
been puzzling her strangely. “Who hires 
the doctor's help for this place?" she 
asked. “Seems to me she's got the worst 
bunch of females wished on her I ever run 
across." 

The woman laughed. “That’s the High- 
ball Sisterhood.” 

“What’s that?” 

“‘Booze-fighters, Doctor Anna’s experi- 
ments. She's liable to run a limousineful 
home 'most any night. Keeps 'em under 
treatment till their systems get cleaned 
out, teaches 'em how to work, and then 
when she gets a batch ready she finds 'em 
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jobs." The woman paused and went on 
reminiscently. "'She started in with ’em 
so’s to get her hand in to tackle a real job, 
the real job wouldn’t stand for it, and I 
guess now she’s got the habit.” 

"What was the real job?” 

“Her own son,” she said indignantly. 

“Where is he?" 

“Search me! She hasn’t seen him now 
for months. He’s a souse—about in a class 
with that bunch up-stairs. He came home 
from college five or six years ago with a 
diploma for being able to drink harder 
than anyone else. Inside of a couple of 

ears he was the limit, and it nearly killed 

is mother. So she turned to booze treat- 
ment with a bunch like these to work on. 
Then she got started on him. But he got 
wise to it and went away.” 

“There’s a big picture of a handsome, 
fine-lookin’ kid, on her desk. Is that him?” 

“Yes. And lately she puts in most of 
her nights crying in front of it. I’ve been 
with her ten years and I’ve never seen her 
look as bad as she does now.” 


IN THE evening Jule McCann went 
down-stairs and into the office. “Doc- 
tor,” she said, “I’m feelin’ fine now, and 
I'm goin' in the morning. I've come to 
thank you and—to get the bill.” 

She stopped there to gather courage, 
and as she groped for the words her fingers 
twisted nervously and her throat got dry. 
She stared earnestly at the quiet, efficient 
doctor, and then, gazing past her as she 
spoke, she went on: 

“You said once, Doctor, that God gave 
me a fine body. Perhaps he did, but he 
ought to have put a man in it instead of a 
woman. All my life I’ve been handled not 
like a woman but like something else. I 
always tried to be a lady and act right; 
but, somehow, women never seem to think 
I'mone. When they see the way I can work, 
and how strong I am, they think I'm like a 
circus person, something that you oughta 
pay admission to see. And it's been the 
same with men. They think I'm a joke. In 
all the world there's only one human that 
seems to think I'm ai right,” she said 
softly, “and he’s a little kid and his brains 
ain’t right, and perhaps that’s the reason. 
If it hadn’t been for him, I’d just as lief 
have taken the life you say God gave me, 
and given it back to Him and thanked 
Him and told Him to try it on some other 
animal.” 

“Oh, Jule, don’t say that. You mustn't." 

“But now,” and Jule’s eyes were shin- 
ing as she spoke, “‘everything’s different, 
and it’s all your doin’s. You’ve done it. 
Before, I didn’t care much about livin’, 
but after some of the things I’ve seen in 
the hospital I want to keep on livin’. In 
that hospital was a woman who could 
sing like a bird. My nurse told me she’d 
sung all over the country—everywhere. 
She was always singing in the hospital, 
and one day I got the nurse to ask her to 
sing ‘Am ie Soldier of the Cross?’ and 
she did. Say, it was like heaven. And 
what do you suppose they’d done to her? 
They’d cut off her leg up to there. Her 
life had been dumped into the mud, and 
still she could sing about it. It made me 
ashamed.” She was silent a moment, and 
then wenton: “Then I’ve known you. This 
afternoon the cook told me about you 
and him,"—she pointed over the desk— 
“and I went up-stairs and told God I took 
it all back. Whatever I was before, I 


ain’t no squealer now; and it’s all because 
of you.” 

‘The doctor rose and kissed her on the 
forehead. Her eyes were wet. 

“Now, I'm goin," said Jule, “and I'm 
goin' right. I lied to you about havin' 
some money, and it's nearly killed me. 
But you give me the bill. I'll work till it’s 
paid if it's a lifetime. “I’m not goin’ back 
to Maine just now, but stick round here 
where the goin’s better until I can send 
for my little pardner. And you put in 
Hoffman’s bill. You can talk to him—I 
dassent." 

"Turning to her desk, the doctor selected 
a sealed envelope. "It's all ready, Jule." 

e woman smiled, grimly. “I ain't 
goin' to look at it now," she said. *I'm 
goin' to wait till I get handy to a bed; 
I've got sense enough to know somethin' 


about what it will be like. But if it was 
ten times as much, I'd still thank you with 
all my heart." 

The next morning, in a little room well 
up under the roof in a tenement, Jule 
McCann sat down and opened the en- 
velope and took out the long slip. The 
first list was: 


To the A. M. PAIGE HOSPITAL, Dr. 


To four weeks’ room and nurse .. ... 
Operating room 
Medicines... ees zr etu va 
Extras, clothing replaced, etc. . 


$400.00 
25.00 
18.75 
11.00 


f $454.75 
and then was written: 


Received payment, 
ANNA M. PAIGE 


and below it was just one item: 


` 
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“See if he carries his roll on that side. 


a 


To operation, August 2Ist..........$1,000 
and then, in a queer hand: 


‘ 
Paid. EMIL HOFFMAN—Come again. 


II 


"THE OLYMPIA was closing up for the 
night. The place was empty with the 
exception of one table down back. A tired 
waiter was switching off sections of lights. 
At the single table the party of four was 
getting noisy and affectionate. One of the 
men was thin and flashy, and he was slyly 
watchful; the girls called him “Louie.” 
The other was obviously better caste, but 
he was very drunk. 

Suddenly the one who was drunk top- 
pled heavily forward with his face on the 
table. In the moment of ensuing silence a 
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It'd be a shame to let someone swipe it" 


woman, a splendid upstanding creature, 
softly kicked open the swinging doors in 
the semi-darkness under the balcony and 
came in bearing mops and a great pail of 
steaming water. She pides resignedly, 
and waited in the background. 

Over at the single table Louie spoke 
rapidly in a low voice to the girl next him. 
"See if he carries his roll on that side. It'd 
be a shame to let someone swipe it." 

In the furtive manipulations the 
drunken man struggled upward in his 
seat, his head fell back and his face rolled 
up to the light. : 

From back ins the obscurity came a 
clatter. “Phe scrub-woman had dropped 
her mops. She was standing wide-eyed, 
her heart plunging in her bosom. She had 
never seen the young man’s face itself 
before, but every clean-cut line of it was 


etched on her memory. She caught her 
breath. Her gaze shifted to the young 
man’s companion, a brunette, with a face 
evil and vicious, and the next moment she 
began to pull down her sleeves and, turn- 
ing suddenly, slipped back through the 
swinging door to reappear in a moment 
wearing hat and coat. 

The dark female was at bay beside the 
muttering young man, “Nothing doin’, 
Louie. You wished him onto me, and his 
roll goes with him.” 

Someone shoved her aside. She looked 
up into a strong, serene face and, bewil- 
dered, at a majestic figure. 

The newcomer spoke. “Don’t let his 
roll distress you, dearie; or you either, ’— 
to the man across. “I happen to know this 
man, and I'll take care of it for him with- 
out interest." She picked up the mum- 
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bling man's hat and placed it on his head. 

The man Louie shouldered round to 
her side. “Who are you?" he demanded. 
with an oath. 

“Im real trouble, if you bother me 
any," she said grimly. “Just now I'm this 
man's nurse-girl. I'm thinkin' seriously of 
givin' him the air." But as she drew the 
sodden young man to his feet and pre- 
pared to lead him out, the man Louie 
caught her viciously by the arm and at- 
tempted to throw her to one side. Then 
strange things happened. The woman 
dropped her charge into his seat, seized her 
assailant in a powerful grip and flung him, 
reeling, among the chairs. The two wom- 
en sprang at her like cats. She brushed 
them aside as if they were children, and 
stooping quickly, gathered the dangling 
young man into her (Continued on page 110) 


My Triumph Over Fears That 
Cost Me $10,000 a Year 


The story of a man who developed self-confidence 


Y FEARS used to cost me 

about ten thousand dollars a 

year. Eight years ago I was 

so diffident that I would walk 

up and down in front of a bi 
man’s office half a dozen times before 
could generate enough courage to enter. 
For twenty years I suffered all the em- 
barrassment, loneliness, mental anxiety, 
financial loss, and physical ills attendant 
upon such an attitude toward life. Of all. 
the shining examples of a fear-ridden man, 
I was the worst. 

One evening I sat on the edge of a saggy 
bed, while my wife cried over the dreary 
outlook for the future. I resolved that 
October night to cease being 
apologetic and to act like a 
man who had iron in his 
blood. My success dates 
from that decision. Please 
do not accuse me of handing 
myself a bunch of American 
Beauty roses when I sa 
that I had always believed 
possessed ability. I had met 
scores of business men who 
did not seem to have as 
much gray matter as I had. 
Yet they lived in homes of 
their own, drove high-pow- 
ered cars, and enjoyed sub- 
stantial incomes. Ás for me 
was making eighteen 
hundred dollars a year and 
living in a boarding house 
that served coleslaw, prunes 
and mashed turnips three 
times a week, and dispensed 
towels on the same schedule. 

My trouble was this: I 
was not a good advertiser of 
myself. I did not have the 
faculty of getting my goods 
in the front show-window 
of life. My thoughts and 
ideas might as well, as far 
as practical results were con- 
cerned, have been buried 
underneath the hull of the 
“Titanic.” I was afraid to 
talk and assert myself. I had 
lacked self-reliance from the 
time of my school days. $ 

To illustrate: I slipped out of a school 
one snowy Friday skemon in M est 
1891—I was fourteen years old—and 1 
never again saw the inside of a public 
school. The reason for my abrupt and 
permanent departure was that our prin- 
cipal instituted a rule compelling each 
scholar to “recite a piece.” And we were 
to appear in the alphabetical order of the 
initials of our last names. I would gladly 
have given up my dog-eared volume of 
jeste James’s adventures which I had 

idden under the carpet in my room, if 
my name had been Zimmerman! If wish- 
ing evil were a crime, I would have been 
caning chairs or making brushes under 
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the power of expression. 
in public or in private made little difference. 
on't get the idea you haven't got to speak. You 
are down for a few speeches every day. Maybe your 
Maybe it is to persuade a 
But whatever your job is, you can be sure you 
are on the program for a speech. 


client. 


state supervision because of the things I 
wished on that principal. For my fue 
name begins with B. 

I remember the whole performance as 
well as if it had happened last Friday. I 
had memorized the Twenty-third Psalm 
—for commercial reasons. My mother 
had made me a standing offer of a new 
pair of skates any time I could repeat six 
of the Psalms. 

Paul Ayres, the last speaker before my 
turn, began on Tennyson’s “Break, 
Break, Break.” I was sitting near the 
door, and I yielded to the inviting sug- 
on of the famous Poet Laureate. I 

id not exactly run, but my movements 


We All Have to Make 
Speeches 


HE man who tells this story stimulated his. self- 


confidence by learning to speak in public. 
This brings up a point which many 


business man.” 


But we are all “speakers” —whether we think we are 
ornot. We have to express ourselves to others—which 
is really the same thing. The better we can express our- 


selves the better off we are—whether we are in business 
or in the United States Senate. 

Up to the time he was nearly sixty years old the late 
Mark Hanna never made a public speech. But he could 
make speeches in private! Good ones, too. Then he 
began to speak in public, and with great success. Every- 


was surprised—including Hanna himself. 


was no cause for ciue the man had 
hether he expressed himself 


to sell goods in a store. 


were brisk; and, when the teacher called 
on me, I must have been fully three blocks 
away. 

A year passed. My Sunday-school 
teacher singled me out to read a notice 
from my class challenging the rest of the 
school to enter a contest for new mem- 
bers; and, because I was too paralyzed to 
refuse, I accepted. Ambling out before 
the recording secretary's desk, I tried to 
read the challenge. My hand quivered 
like the flank of a frightened chipmunk. 
The words stuck in my throat. I turned 
to my teacher with a look of such despair 
that he came forward, took the paper out 
of my hands and read the announcement. 


ple over- 

The ordinary man never thinks of himself as a 
ker." Hesays—with just a touch of condescension— 
“Of course, I am no speaker. I don't pretend to be. Iam 


Tue Eprron. 


I never wiped dust off the high-backed 
seats in that Sunday-school again. 

Eight years ago I married Jamie. I 
was making about eighteen hundred dol- 
lars a year then. But I had been reared 
in blighting, stunting poverty, so, al- 
though I had a few humana dollars in- 
vested in building and loan associations, 
my fear of having my earning power re- 
duced or of losing my position kept me 
from assuming the responsibilities of a 
home. 

I took’ my young bride, who had 
been used to mahogany furniture and 
servants, to live in the slaw-prune-and- 
turnip boarding-house. 

bout a year after our 
marriage, Jamie was stand- 
ing one morning before an 
old-fashioned bureau, which 
would soon be appreciating 
in value on the grounds of 
being an antique, when she 
asked a question that star- 
tled me. 
* Did you ever notice that 
most of the boarders here 
. are failures?" she said. “Ev- 
erything about this place is 
cheap, she continued, 
pointing to the worn carpet, 
the water pitcher with a 
chipped mouth, the blue 
and white oilcloth above the 
washstand. “These people 
stay on here because they 
are failures, and they are 
failures because they do 
stay. Let’s get out of here 
and think success! Honest- 
ly, I think you are a wonder 
to eam as much as you do, 
living here. These people 
stunt you. If we have to 
live here another week, I'll 
scream." ` 
That little speech was the 
beginning of new things, for 
that evening I decided we 
must get away from that 
atmosphere of failure. 
After that exit from the 
boarding-house of slaw- 
prune-and-turnip fame, Ja- 
mie began, without letting me feel it, to 
manage my life. And I thank all the gods 
that be for it. 

One evening I was surprised to find in 
my room a statue of Napoleon, and framed 

ictures of Abraham Lincoln, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, and Gladstone. As I 
stood there, hands on hips, smoking a 
cigar, and wondering what in Sam Hill 
was the explanation, I felt a pair of arms 
slip around my neck, and heard Jamie 
say: “ Dear, I want you to soak in some of 
the self-confidence these men had. You 
are going to straighten up every time you 
look at them. And you can’t tower in 
your thoughts without it s^^-in« in your 


Yet 


My Triumph Over Fears That Cost Me $10,000 a Year 
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In our apartment, hanging next to the portrait of Lincoln, is a picture of the girl who is responsible for it all 


business. The Romans used to keep busts 
of their heroes before their children, so 
they would become self-reliant and heroic. 
Great idea, I think." 

Well, you know, I became so down- 
right interested in those men after see- 
ing their pictures each day that I drew 
their biographies from the public library. 
Jamie read them to me at night while I 
closed my eyes and smoked. I found as 
much entertainment and delight in read- 
ing about Lincoln as from an evening of 
bowling or of Sherlock Holmes stories. 
stumbled across another fact—that the 
value of study or education is not meas- 
ured so much in terms of specific knowl- 
edge as it is by the mental reaction one 
gets. To illustrate: Reading the lives of 
those men made me hungry for knowledge; 
it gave me a passion for study and brain 

evelopment. I learned that Gladstone 
used to study some new subject each year. 

"Well," I said to myself, “if Gladstone 
could afford to do that, I ought to have 
some mental pursuit to'take me away 
from the grind of my daily work, to kee 
my mind agile, and to keep me from fall 
ing into a rut.” 

So I enrolled the next fall for a course in 
Chemistry at the local Y. M. C. A. The 
next year I studied economics, and the 
next season both history and business 

nglish. In the meantime Jamie spent 
two or three evenings each week reading 


inspirational books to me. The one that 
exercised the most influence on my life 
she picked up at a book store for hfteen 
Seite anes Allen’s “As a Man Think- 
eth.” 

I had progressed in the four years of my 
married life but still something was lack- 
ing. I realized it, but couldn’t define it. 
However, Jamie diagnosed my case. 

“You don’t talk well, dear,” she said. 
“You don’t impress people. That’s what 
you're judged by—what you say and how 
you say it. There is Broderick.” (He 
was manager of our branch.) “ Broderick 
doesn’t know a bit more about the busi- 
ness than you do; but when-he talks he 
makes people think he’s a little whirlwind. 
You called him a ‘hot-air merchant;’ well 
‘hot air’ goes a long way when thereare 
brains in the furnace. Broderick isn’t a 
better business man than you, but he 
makes people think he is. You do the 
work and he gets the credit, and the 
money, because he can talk well.” 


THE next evening she read this from 
Henry Clay: 


“T owe my success in life to one single fact, 
namely, at the age of twenty-seven I com- 
menced, and continued for years, the practice 
of daily reading and speaking upon the con- 
tents of some historical or scientific book. 
These offhand efforts were made sometimes in 
a corn field, at others in the forests, and not in- 


frequently in some distant barn with the horse 
and ox for my auditors. [t is to this early 
practice in the art of all arts that I-am in- 
debted to the primary and leading impulses 
that stimulated me forward, and shaped and 
molded my entire destiny." 


Looking back over my own experience 
I saw that the men chosen for positions of 
honor in political, social, and commercial 
organizations were almost invariably men 
who could talk; I realized that the men 
who stood up on their hind legs and spoke 
in public attracted attention and secured 
the prizes. The seat-warmers were always 
lost in the shuffle. I personally had sat in 
many a meeting and had listened to men 
with far less ability than I or dozens of 
others had; and they ran things because 
they could speak. I, too, had made splen- 
did addresses—in bed after I got home! 

One night Jamie and I attended a 
dance. She was popular; but I never had 
the confidence to meet people easily. So 
that night I wandered off in a corner 
and talked business with Samuel McNair. 
He and I belonged to a thriving business 
club which each Thursday lunched in our 
best hotel and afterward listened for half 
an hour to a good speaker. McNair was 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

He was a manufacturer, and was grieved 
because his workmen never tried to save a 
dollar. I told him (Continued on page 137) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Wonderful Election Prophet 


HEN at length I had con- 

quered a bad case of heart- 

quake, and stood in the 

resence of the Editor of 

HE AMER CAN MaGa- 

ZINE, and had forgotten entirely the speech 

I had prepared for the occasion but blurt- 

ed out that I wanted to write something 

about the New York “Herald’s” Straw Vote 

expert, he, the Editor, said, 

“Go ahead; but tell of his 

failures as well as his suc- 

cesses, for we aren't after 
perfect men." 

That was a setback! I 
felt just as I might if the 
referee had picked up the 
old football and walked 
back five, ten, fifteen yards. 
For this man I'm going to 
write about carries in his old 
kit bag no such word as 
"fal." I wondered the 
Editor didn't know that, 
for it's a matter of fourteen 
years’ record that the “‘Her- 
ald" Straw Man has told in 
advance the outcome of each 
national, state and city 
election. To find one of 
Don Martin's—yes, that's 
his name—failures I should 
have to go back more than 
fourteen vears; and isn't the 
statute of limitations effec- 
tive as against an editor's 
order? 

Now, any man who knows 
on Friday or Saturday how 
the election is coming out 
the next Tuesday and does- 
n't get rich is what the 
sporting men call a cold 
propos. (That's Don 

artin. Heis a cold propo- 
sition in regard to betting 
on elections, and also polit- 
ically speaking; but a bet- 
ter companion on a wait- 
over at the trolley junction 
would be difficult to find. I 
have known Don for fifteen 
years and don't know yet 
‘whether he is a Democrat 
ora Republican. He is like 
the man who, speaking of eternity, said he 
had friends in both places. He does get 
cantankerous and vehement when the 
question of Americanism is touched upon, 
and can cry “traitor” and “‘sedition” as 
loudly as the best of them when he hears 
someone say Uncle Sam isn't the same in- 
vincible old chap he was in former historic 
periods. 

The person who proclaims the prophet 
is in dangerous business, for the very next 
time this Straw Man may be just that and 
nothing more—he may be as chaff driven 
before a political whirlwind. He admits 
it, especially now that the women are in 
the game. But, speaking of past perform- 
ances, the “Herald” Straw Man has a 
perfect score. More than that, he has fore- 
told the “split” results—‘‘called 'em, 
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tonished people for years. 


one-two-three,” as the race track men say. 
He said in 1906 that Hughes would be 
elected governor and the rest of the oppo- 
sition ticket would win. It came out just 
that way. In 1909, he said Gaynor would 
be elected and his running mates defeated. 
Correct. In 1912 he said that Roosevelt 
would run second, and he named the 
states that each candidate would carry. 


DON MARTIN 
Whose election predictions in the New York ''Herald"' have as- 


In the 1916 Presidential contest pres- 
sure was used by some of his political 
friends to influence his judgment. He was 
told that Wall Street betting was two to 
one on Hughes, and that Wall Street had 
never been wrong. “Neither has the 
Straw Man," he replied. He said that 
Wilson would win “by a shade," and 
that the result “would depend on narrow 
majorities in a few small states," and 
might not be known for several days. In 
the recent New York City election he said 
that Judge Hylan would have 42 per cent 
of the total vote, and two days later the 
Tammany nominee received just about 
that. The Straw Man said that Judge 
Hylan would have a plurality twice as 
large as the figures ** claimed" by his cam- 
paign managers, and Hylan did have. He 


They are not guesses, however. 
They are founded on accurate information carefully collected 
and intelligently interpreted by this very able newspaper man 


also said that Mitchel would run second; 
Hillquit neck and neck with him, and that 
Bennett would poll about sixty thousand 
votes. A 

How does he do it? Partly by exact 
mathematical calculations; partly by a 
political “sense.” Sometimes in the de- 
tails of the calculation as it applies to a 
particular state he will discard the first 

f factor altogether and em- 
ploy the second. That 
might be considered a dan- 

-gerous method; but bear in 

mind that I have said that 
politically this man is a cold 
proposition and does not let 
his personal feeling (if he 
has any) guide or influence 
him. 

When he starts out to 
take a straw vote he first 
makes a general survey of 
the city or state—and he 
knows them all—and cal- 
culates the division of the 
electorate in classes; for in- 
stance: big business men, 
capitalists and bankers, 3 
per cent; small business 
men, shopkeepers, etc., 22 
per cent; clerks, bookkeep- 
ers and office workers, 25 
per cent; mechanics and 
skilled laborers, 25 per cent; 
common laborers, 25 per 
cent. Then he is careful that 
each class is proportionately 
represented in the straw 
vote cast. 

The same method is used 
in the rural sections as be- 
tween farmers, laborers, 
merchants and other busi- 
ness men. In New York 
City about sixty thousand 
straw votes are polled, all 
boroughs, all classes being 
represented. Scores of men 
are used in city and state 
campaigns and hundreds in 
Presidential contests, all of 
them under his personal 
supervision. He says much 
depends on the way these 
men approach voters, and 
he coaches them so they have never failed 
to get correct results. Then, too, a record 
is kept of the percentages at the different 
stages of the canvass, first week, second 
week, third week, etc., to show the * drift." 
To check up on this “drift” second votes 
are taken in different places to ascertain 
if the voters have changed their minds, 
and in what volume. In some notable in- 
stances, when the figures on the straw vote 
in certain states didn't look “right,” he 
has made personal investigations, and ar- 
bitrarily revised them by using the inexact 
and unscientific thing called “sense,” and 
the end always has justified the means. 
This was true of Connecticut in 1916, 
when he knew it was going Republican, 
though the straw vote showed otherwise. 

In addition to being the “Herald” 


Straw Man, Mr. Martin “does” politics. 
He knows every politician above the 
primer class in New York State and prac- 
tically every other state. He can get off a 
train anywhere and find a friend who will 
drop business and show him all over the 
place, point out all the spots of local his- 
torical interest, and reveal all his political 
secrets. 

He likes the game. He could be appoint- 
ed to-morrow a secretary to a commission, 
or a commissioner or an investigator, and 
have a big mahogany desk, short hours, 
long vacations and a monthly check that 


would make him afraid of the income tax 
collector. He would earn his pay, too. 
But I am positive that all that is not even 
a temptation to him. He prefers to be an 
up-to-now anonymous newspaper writer. 
He enjoys his work; he enjoys his friends, 
and, furthermore, he keeps them without 
capitulation. 

At the close of the Hughes-Wilson cam- 
paign, Mr. Hughes was returning Fast 
from his last trip through the Middle 
West. His train stopped at Silver Creek, 
Chautauqua County, New York, and the 
nominee appeared on the rear platform to 


greet the crowd of villagers. Notwith- 
standing the chill of the evening and the 
delay of his arrival in Buffalo, where a 
crowd was even then awaiting him, he had 
iven orders to have his train stopped. 
He told the crowd he was happy to speak 
in Silver Creek because Silver Creek was 
the birthplace of Don Martin, **an honest 
newspaper man, and an honest newspaper 
man is the noblest work of God." The 
next day the “Herald” Straw Man said 
that Mr. Hughes would be beaten. Come 
to think of it, didn't that prove just what 
Mr. Hughes had said? ALLEN EDDY 


“You Help Me and I'll Help You” 


T EAM WORK brings success be- 
cause one and one make more 
than two.” 

Probably the man who said that 

had not heard of Charlie Crock- 
ett and his father; but they are an example 
of its truth. 

The Crocketts lived in Troy, Tennessee, 
where the father owned a country store 
and Charlie clerked for him. By the time 
he was eighteen Charlie was receiving one 
hundred dollars a month, good pay for a 
clerk in a country store. 

But Charlie Crockett was ambitious. 
Troy was a pretty small place, without 
much of a future. He envied the traveling 
salesmen who occupied rooms at the Cen- 
tral House, and rode to and from the sta- 
tion in the bus with bulging "grips" piled 
prosperously on top. 

As he watched them a definite ambition 
formed in his mind. He resolved to be- 
come a traveling salesman himself, to ride 
in a bus with Ais grips piled on top, and to 
have a room at the best hotel. 

But how could he get a start? Every- 
body told him that he must first have a 
position with a wholesale house and learn 
the business from that point of view. So 
he cautiously approached his father on the 
subject. 

ow, if his father had not been the 
right kind of a team mate he probably 
would have refused that play. Figurative- 
ly speaking, he would have refused to put 
up his hand and catch the ball his son 
threw him. But there was mutual loyalty 
between this pair of players. And the re- 
sult was that Charlie Crockett turned his 
face northward and headed straight for 

St. Louis. 

After he had been in St. Louis a few 
days, however, he discovered that a coun- 
ern clerk seeking a job in a ed 
wholesale house is looked upon as a ran 
outsider. The big bosses did not want to 
bother with a green boy from a country 
town. 

Charlie sensed it, and he resolved to lay 
siege. He counted his reserve funds care- 
fully, found a cheaper boarding house, 
and made up his mind to take any kind of 
pay in order to get a start. 

After numerous rebuffs, he got a job 
with the Fly and Walker dry-goods house 
at ten, dollars a month! He knew he 
could not live on ten dollars, so again he 
threw the ball to his team mate. He sat 
down and wrote a long letter, explained 
the conditions, and wound up by askin 
his father to keep him going until he had 


qualified for the road. Then he would pay 
back the loans. 

“Go ahead, Charlie,” his father wrote 
back cheerfully. “You are on the right 
track and I will stand by you.” 

For twelve months Charlie Crockett 
eked out a living, with his father’s help. 
He saved in every way possible, even sew- 
ing on buttons and mending his own 
clothes. Sometimes he would miss a meal, 


but he stuck doggedly to his little ten-dol- 


lar job. 

He did not work merely to earn that 
pittance. He worked to leam the busi- 
ness! He did whatever he was asked to 
do—and more. He borrowed books and 
trade magazines and devoured them at 
night. At his request he was shifted from 
one department to another, so he could 
learn every branch of the business. He 


THE CROCKETTS—FATHER AND SON 


Two men who have made a success of team work. The 
father sacrificed to help the son gain a secure footing in a 
big business. Then, when disaster overthrew the father, the 
son reached out and put him on his feet again. By always 
looking out for each other’s interests both have prospered 


cut out all diversions and he lived for just 
oné thing. 

At the end of six months his pay was 
increased to fifteen dollars a month; a lit- 
tle later it was raised to forty dollars. By 
this time he was getting nearly enough to 
support himself. Then his pay went up 
to seventy-five dollars a month—and he 
began sending money home. 

Meanwhile, his father’s store burned, 
without insurance, and when Crockett, 
Senior, tried to start up again the burden 
of debt was too much for him. He went 
under. 

Then the father threw the ball to the 
son! He wrote that he did not know which 
way to turn. He had debts which must 
be met, part of the amount being for 
money borrowed to help the boy. 

Charlie read the letter with a sinking 
heart. He was nearing the goal of his own 
ambition, but he could not down the 
thought that he ought to go home and 
help his parents. Yet what could he do? 
He had no money to start another store. 
Still, he did write, suggesting that he re- 
turn. But his father replied decisively: 

“Stick to your job. I'll pull through 
some way." 

About this time L. A. Browning, man- 
ager of the traveling salesmen for Fly and 
Walker in southern Illinois, called Charlie 
to his desk, and with startling abruptness 
said: 

*"There's a vacancy in my district. Do 
you want a try at it?" 

To Browning the interview was an inci- 
dent. To Charlie it was the crowning 
event of his life up to that date. But he 
did not reply at once. His first thought 
was that this promotion would give him. 
the long coveted chance to help his father. 
Then came another one that made his 


heart thump. Here was the realization 
of his early ambition. He saw the hotel 
bus and he pictured the big hotel with its 
best room. It was all within reach at last. 
But he turned away from it! With a flush 
on his cheek, and a quiver in his voice, he 
replied to Browning: 

“T’d like to go, but there is another fel- 
low who needs the job worse than I do. 
Give it to him.” 

“Who is it? One of your chums here in 
the store?" 

“No, it is my father.” 

Then Charlie Crockett told the entire 
story from the very beginning; and when 
the young man had finished Browning ex- 
claimed: 

"You're all right, Charlie! A young 
man who thinks that much of his dad is 
sure to get along. With his store experi- 
ence, your father ought to be successful. 
Have him come as soon as you can." 

A few days later Charlie proudly intro- 
duced his father to Browning. In a short 
time the elder Crockett was "making 
good” to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
And when a little while afterward an open- 
ing occurred in the Indiana district, that 
place was given to Charlie Crockett. 

He was twenty-five when he made his 
maiden trip and he was successful from 
the very jump-off. He knew all about the 

` goods he was handling and he could re- 
peat the prices backward. His experience 
as a clerk in a small town had given him 
the storekeeper's point of view. Át the end 
of the first year he was handed the largest 
bonus check ever earned by a traveling 
salesman sent out by his firm. 

Then he was shifted to Mississippi. 
Soon after he reached that state Yazoo 
was burned; Crockett hurried there to see 
what he could do for the merchants. With 


the city still smoking, he sat on a box on 
the sidewalk and wrote orders for com- 
plete stocks from ten merchants without 
showing a single sample. It took a freight 
train to deliver the goods Charlie Crockett 
sold that day.- 

Another of his stunts was to work up 
delegations of merchants from his terri- 
tory to attend the week-end sales at the 


.Fly and Walker store. He would bring 


them in, a dozen at a time, and send them 
back home with a job lot of “bargains” 
for their local trade. 

Then he shifted to Greeley, Colorado, 
where he ventured into business for him- 
self, with a partner. Discovering that the 
margin of profit was gradually becoming 
narrower, he sold out to good advantage 
and then looked around for another land- 
ing place. He found it as sales manager 
for a big manufacturing concern in Cleve- 
land. He is no longer known as Charlie. 
Everybody calls him Mr. C. J. Crockett. 
As a salesman he is at the top of his pro- 
fession. 

The day I talked with him he was so 
jubilant about something that he had to 
let it out. 

“For a long time," he said, with an ex- 
ultant sparkle in his eyes, “I have been 
looking for a man of mature years and 
good judgment to handle certain dealers 
whom I can't trust to a young fellow just 
starting out. I have found the very man 
I want, and he is leaving to-day on his first 
trip." 
“Who is this wonderful discovery,” I 
asked curiously. 

“ My father,” he replied. 

Once more the ball had been thrown in 
the great game that is being played so suc- 
cessfully by this father and son. 

ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


Knows How to Get Along with Boys 


HE job of matron in a boys’ 

' \boarding school is one that has 
never been sung by poets nor 
written about in the magazines— 

because no one working at the job 

has had the genius to raise it to a personal 
triumph, never until Mrs. Jennie Clark 
of Mooseheart, Illinois, tackled the job. 

Rail splitting was made famous by Lin- 
coln; horticulture was glorified by Bur- 
bank. Chippendale put so much person- 
ality into furniture making that no one 
would be ashamed to be a chair maker. 
And two bicycle men of Dayton, Ohio, put 
wings on a motorcycle and flew. Thus the 
Wright brothers made a triumph of a 
trade that the famous Darius Green had 
made a joke of. 

The humblest job ceases to be a joke 
when a genius works at it. And Mrs. Jen- 
nie Clark (for years a_boarding-house 
keeper) has shown that she is a genius at 
handling twenty riotous boys in a board- 
ing-school cottage. 

"he chief problem in schools that han- 
dle boys from eight to eighteen years old 
is discipline. Mrs. Clark maintains disci- 
pline. No stealing, stone throwing, fight- 
ing or profanity. Her boys never “sass 
back." They never get demerit marks. 
They are never sick. They carry off all 
the scholastic and baseball honors in a 


school of five hundred students. It sounds 
like a Sunday-school tale. But her boys 
are not Lord Yaunderóys: They are twen- 
ty of the liveliest, roughest, grizzly-bear 
boys that ever made a bedlam out of a 
boarding school. 

Her record is unbelievable., 
she do it? 

Take the matter of discipline first and 
health next. The way for a woman to dis- 
cipline a man is through his stomach. Food 

, wins the war. Mrs. Clark feeds her boys 
an abundance of savory food. Luckily, 
the Mooseheart school is a farm school 
producing its own beef, beans, milk, vege- 
tables and rye flour for all its students. 
Every boy and girl gets all the food the 
stomach will hold. But Mrs. Clark has a 
genius for cooking, and the meals in her 
dormitory are the best. She pays no at- 
tention to rules and menus sent out by the 


How does 


` dietitian. She just “feeds the boys." Last 


winter, as every winter, the grip, mumps, 
measles, diphtheria and other children's 
diseases caused the quarantine of one hall 
after another; but no malady touched the 
boys of “Queen Clark,” as her charges 
call her. 

At one time her hall was the only one of 
the eighteen at Mooseheart that was open, 
and her twenty boys had to carry on all 
the activities of the school. They shov- 


eled miles of snow, milked the cows, han- 
dled the poultry and swine, and got out 
the weekly paper. 

Now we come to health. Her boys wash 
their necks and ears clean every day. And 
to make a boy do this is one of the hardest 
things in nature. 

“Take that muffler off your neck," is 
the way Queen Clark dictates to them. 
“Get out of that sweater and put on a 
shirt. I want the necks of you boys bare 
all the time so I can see whether they’re 
clean or not. Cold weather can’t hurt a 
neck that is clean. But I'll wring your 
necks if you fail to wash them." The boys 
fear her sarcastic tongue. One word from 
her makes the culprit feel cheap and 
ashamed. Back of her sharp words, they 
believe, lies sharper action. She has per- 
mitted them to hear rumors of how she 
manhandled truculent men in her board- 
ing house when for fifteen years she had a 
houseful of railroaders. Whenever two 
boarders tried to fight on her premises, 
she mediated—armed with a butcher 
knife or a hot flatiron, or a kettle of boil- 
ing water! 

And so she maintains health and disci- 
pline and is the marvel of the other proc- 
tors at Mooseheart. Her boys respect her 
and love her like a mother (this is an or- 
phan school), and they know that she is just. 
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MRS.JENNIE CLARK 


A remarkable woman who has a strong grip on boys. 


In the ar- 


ticle on this page you will find the secret of her power over them. 
She maintains health and discipline in her household of twenty 
riotous orphans; they respect and love her. She is a student of char- 
acter and her insight is so great that she has never had a failure 


She is a student of character and she 
handles every individual according to his 
temperament. Her insight is so great thát 
she has never had a failure. Two brothers, 
seventeen and eighteen, who had quar- 
reled all their lives trying to boss each 
other, came to her cottage. Within a 
week the lifelong quarrel was over and 
they confessed that they had been ‘‘mak- 
ing fools of themselves" with their nagging 
of each other. On three different occasions 
she has taken sets of brothers with a quar- 
rel that their mothers had been unable to 
suppress, and has put an end to it. Her 
boys soon become young gentlemen, and 
are proud to merit her approval. The 
toughest cases are sent to her, and so great 
is her power that she turns them into the 


best-behaved and proudest boys in school. 
Every lad at Mooseheart is eager to live 
at her cottage, which they call “Walnut 
Castle." 

** If I can't control a boy," Mrs. Clark 
says, I will not keep him under my roof." 
No boy has ever been dismissed for dis- 
obedience of her rules. “I will not be bul- 
lied by bad youngsters. A matron must 
dominate or be dominated. The strongest 
will wins. My husband wore himself out 
trying to dominate me, and I am still on 
top of the sod." 

Mas Clark is of Irish descent and her 
humor is typical. She keeps the boys 
laughing all the while. They know she 
never bluffs and she never lies. It is the 
truth every shot with her, and they take 


care that she has few occasions to direct 
those stinging truths against their own 
tender skins. When a boy looks into her 
eyes, his heart yields; he gives up the im- 
pulse that was moving him toward wrong 
conduct. She sterilizes the mischief germ 
with the twinkle of her blue eyes. She 

lants the love of fairness in his heart. 
She gives a mother's love and she gets love 
in return. Every wrinkle in her kindly 
face is the echo of a hundred laughs. Her 
presence is like a benediction. She never 
sea to harshness with any of “her 

S. 

Vr I can't win a boy's confidence and 
show him the right road in life to travel, 
I'm a failure with that boy!" As she 
spoke, Mrs. Clark stood at the oven, plac- 
ing a roast with browned potatoes and rich 
gravy on the cooling board. 

“That wins the boys to me,” she 
laughed, **and this!" She opened the cup- 
board and a dozen mince pies smiled down 
from their kingdom on the shelves. On 
another shelf, beet pickles shone with a 
deep red. 

“If you want to rule boys,” she contin- 
ued, as she brushed flour from her hands, 
“show them that you are firm in your de- 


' cisions; then be a mother to them. Give 


them real food like their mothers fed 
them! 

“ My boys run to me with their love let- 
ters and we laugh over them together. I 
tell them to love and be happy. It is 
through love that we reach the greatest 
goals in life.” 

Not many mothers have this much con- 
fidence from their sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-old sons! 

She was asked if she did stocking darn- 
ing and patching |for the boys under her 
care. 

“Certainly not! I taught my boy to do 
his own mending just as I did my daugh- 
ter. These boys here can do as good mend- 
ing as I can. Why shouldn’t boys take 
care of their own clothes?” And it makes 
you wonder yourself. There’s logic in her 
argument. 

“The boys wash the dishes and care for 
the dormitory,” she continued. ‘They 
never complain, only when they are given 
new assignments or they have to wash 
dishes when fried eggs have been served. 
Cleaning the egg off a plate takes more 
work, you know,” she laughed. “I tell 
them hae the plate represents their char- 
acter, and the egg is mischief they do and 
that to erase the bad from a clean charac- 
ter takes a lot of work. They like the 
lesson! 

“To get the best out of a boy you must 
show him that your heart is big and that 
your sympathy is with him,” she con- 
cluded. 

Out of one hundred mothers, only two 
or three (child welfare statistics show) are 
expert in molding their children’s char- 
acters. The rest flounder with varying 
degrees of failure. From these homes 
come the boys that Mrs. Clark has to deal 
with. She unties the early tangles. Then 
she makes one hundred per cent gentle- 
men of them. She is probably the only 
woman proctor bossing a boys’ dormitory 
in any vocational school. Her brilliant 
ability has made her famous in juvenile 
work throughout Illinois. She stands as 
high in her profession as Bernhardt in act- 
ing or Madame Curie in chemistry. 

C. L. EDSON 
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HE war has done many things 
for many men. It has turned 
shiftless, lazy beings into ener- 
getic, confident soldiers; it has 
given backbone and strength to 
many who thought themselves too weak 
to succeed, it has put order and discipline 
into lives where such things were formerly 
unknown, it has helped men 
to discover qualities within 
themselves which they had 
not dreamed they possessed. 

Before the war, Lieut. 
Gitz Rice, of the First Ca- 
nadian contingent, was a 
photographer in Montreal. 
l'o-day, he is the composer 
of several songs which are 
sweeping the country. For 
singing them himself in 
"Getting Together," the 
recruiting play now touring 
the larger cities, he is re- 
ceiving a salary about ten 
times as large as he ever 
made in peace times. 

“T never wrote a song in 
my life,” he said, as we 
talked in his dressing-room, 
“until I got into the trenches. 
I had always been able to 
play the piano, but the 
thought of composing never 
occurred to me until one 
day, during the battle of 
Neuve Chapelle, in March, 
1915, when one of my dear- 
est pals was killed. Men in 
the trenches don’t cry, you 
know, and the only way I 
could relieve my feelings 
was to sing. So one night I 
sat down and composed the 
words and music of “Dear 
Old Pal o' Mine.” It made 
a big hit in the army, and 
now John McCormack is 
singing it at all his concerts.” 

eic Rice enlisted as a 
pose the day after war 

roke out, in August, 1914. 
He was at a dinner with six- 
ty other men the night that 
war was declared. The next 
day fifty-two of the sixty 
were in uniform. Four 
months later they were all in France. 

“The drilling was great fun," he says, 
“but on the trip over we had to take care 
of more than two hundred horses, and that 
wasn't any fun at all. The only way we 
could march down to the horses was to go 
in singing formation. Therefore, every 
day we would aii lock arms and start up a 
merry tune as we went down to the hold. 
Every minute we were down there we 
would sing one song after another, and 
that was the way we got through the trip. 
Incidentally, I might say that to my mind 
singing is the cure of all evils. If you can 
get a man to sing you'll soon get his mind 
off his troubles, and he'll be a better work- 
man or soldier. Singing cheers a body up, 
M matter how down in the dumps he may 

e. 

Though things may go badly at the 
front, Gitz Rice says that the men are al- 
ways able to sing. l'here were times in the 
first year of the war when they went with- 
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out tobacco, food, and even enough cloth- 
ing. But never for a minute did they stop 
their singing. During the hottest shell fire 
the men would raise their voices in one of 
the popular camp ditties. 

* During the first few months in the 
trenches,” he says, “we didn't have any 
piano. I was nearly crazy for want of one, 


LIEUT. GITZ RICE 


Who is the composer of several war songs which are sweeping 
the country. He tells sorne of his experiences singing songs 
in the army—what kinds of songs soldiers like best, and so on 


and finally I determined that I was going 
to get one by hook or by crook. I kept my 
EUR peeled, until one day I saw a swell 
chateau being shelled. It occurred to me 
there might be a piano in that house; so 
when the fire slackened some of my pals 
and myself went over to have a look. And, 
sure enough, there was a fine piano just 
aching to have me kiss it with my fingers. 
“Well, we got hold of a wagon, put the 
iano on it and went sailing down the road 
pask to camp, with thousands of soldiers 
lined on both sides of the road cheering us 
on. I couldn’t keep my fingers from the 
keys, so, rigging up an old box for a stool, 
I sat down and began to rattle off the rag- 
time. All the boys on the wagon were 
singing and shouting so loud that all at 
once a Britisher popped up from the road 
and said, in all seriousness: 
“<I say, what is the idea of the celebra- 
tion? Has peace been declared?'" 
That night, Gitz Rice started playing at 
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eight o'clock and never let up until four 
in the morning. New detachments kept 
streaming in, demanding this song or that 
one, and they kept him at it until he 
nearly dropped from the stool in ,weari- 
ness. 

“The boys like the old songs,” he said, 
“*Mother Machree’ and ‘Auld Lang 
Syne.’ That’s the kind we 
always sing in the trenches. 
We have our funny ones, of 
course, but the more inti- 
mate a song is the better the 
boys like it. That was why 
I wrote ‘Keep Your Head 
Down, Fritzie Boy, the 
idea being that Fntz had 
better keep his head under 
cover if he didn't want it 
blown off. That was some- 
thing the men could sing 
about with great gusto. 
However, the le over 
here seem to enjoy it, also.” 
Gitz Rice composed his sol- 
dier songs under all sorts of 
circumstances while at the 
front. One night when he 
was on sentry duty he was 
thinking of what he would 
do when the war was over, 
and after a while he almost 
unconsciously began to hum 
the words and music of 
“When the War Is Over, 
Mary Dear!” After he had 
hummed it a few times he 
got so excited about it that 
he ran over to his relief, got 
him to stand duty a while, 
and then bolted into the 
dugout where the boys were 
sleeping. One by one, they 
awoke as his voice began 
booming out his new song, 
and though several boots 
were shied at him he kept at 
it until they all caught the 
refrain and were singing it 
with him. 

“There were: times, how- 
ever, Rice said simply, 
"when we were unable to 
sing. That was when Friz 
began to shoot over his poi- 
son gas. The first few times 
that Fritz gave us his present, we didn't 
know what to expect, and so had no gas 
masks. That was how I happened to be 
one of the first soldiers to be gassed. 
That time it was not very serious with 
me, and I was able to get back in the line 
again. But the second time, I was laid 
out for good; and after being in the hospr- 
tal for several weeks I was sent home to 
sing my songs and do recruiting duty. At 
the present time I am attached to the Ca- 
nadian Recruiting Mission, though tem- 
porarily an actor in "Getting Together." 

Gitz Rice is twenty-seven years old and 
unmarried. “I Want to Go Home,” 
“Keep Your Head Down, Fritzie Boy,” 
and “‘ Dear Old Pal o Mine” are all sensa- 
tional successes and earning big money. 

* ['d never have composed them,” said 
the young soldier-composer, “if it hadn't 
been for this war. It has opened a new 
career to me by developing a talent I 
never knew I had.” ALFRED GRUNBERG 
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T rad “For work or in training or play, 
F ' This soup makes me clever and gay- 
Y A feast so beguiling I have to keep smiling. / 
M And trouble just bubbles away." 


j Good health, good work, / 


ou B 
ue g good courage— 

vu i They are linked together 

Ee " You cannot succeed at your daily task—no 
EE matter what it is—if you are handicapped by 
ges. a weak frame and undernourished nerves. You 
Me f cannot bear your share of the Nation's burden 
Merit unless you are well fed and well nourished. 
jede You cannot be courageous and cheerful with- 
— out a good appetite and good digestion. This 
d is right where you feel the benefit of 

Vase 

ane Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
prs It is an appetizing nourisher in itself and it 
e so strengthens and regulates digestion that all 
stad rin your food gives you more nourishment—and 
meee more enjoyment, too. 

An We make it from choice fresh-picked toma- 
wn toes preparéd and blended with other whole- 
me. some materials by the improved Campbell 
thes iat . method. This gives you all the delightful 
voi flavor and valuable tonic qualities of the per- 
even fect ripe tomato—and even more tempting 
ue than nature made them. 

daran The contents of each can gives you two cans 
cien of pure rich nourishing soup. And it is more 
RE economical for you than would be possible if 
nied made in any home kitchen. 

ti t a Served as a Cream of Tomato, it is doubly 
ebte? nourishing and delicious. The whole family 


ie E will be healthier and happier for its regular use. 
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All They Asked Was Accuracy—_ 


Guesswork and errors haven't much of a chance 
with The George Frost Company, makers of 
Boston Garters. They insist on having things 
right— because they know accuracy is a funda- 
mental principle of good business. 


They don’t value accuracy just for accuracy’s 
sake and because it is a beautiful ideal; but be- 
cause it gives them their trial balance on time 
always—without overtime or difficulty; and keeps 
their ledger-postings always up-to-date; and 
makes, specifically, for better administration of 
the business. 


Because they wanted this kind of accuracy, they thought 
they’d hire some extra bookkeepers, and get their account- 
ing department on the best basis possible. Then they were 
assured that there was a better, more practical, more 
economical way to that result. They were told that the 
right way to get accuracy into a bookkeeping department 
was with Burroughs Posting Machines. Then accuracy was 
automatic. 


So they changed from pen-and-ink methods to Burroughs 
methods. 


They got the benefits they were wishing for—and some 
others besides. Read the next page. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME 
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—but It Wasn’t All They Got 


Accuracy was the first thing their Burroughs gave them— s 
because accuracy is automatic when a Burroughs keeps the 
books. 


Then they noticed that the new methods were making 
mere daily routine of the work that used to pile up and be 
troublesome. Instead of needing more help they found that 
they had time to do things better—and had the means, too. 


The Burroughs absorbed so much additional work, 
beyond that for which they had bought it, that it paid 
back its full purchase price during the first year. 


The daily balance on all accounts, which the Burroughs 
extends automatically, is particularly appreciated by the 
credit man. With up-to-date and reliable information 
available at a glance, his work is much easier. 


The Burroughs made prompt mailing of statements pos- 
sible, too; and collections have become decidedly better. 


There’s a Burroughs for Your Business 


Among the more than a hundred different models of 
Burroughs Machines there is one which will fit into your 
business, whatever your bookkeeping or accounting prob- 
lems may be. And it will not only give you better figure- 
work and records, but will make and maintain a much 
faster schedule, and will cost you less than any other way — 
even the less satisfactory ways—of getting the work done. 

Consult your banker or telephone book for the address of the 
nearest Burroughs office—there are 201 of them in the United 
States and Canada, and others in principal cities abroad. 


MACHINES PRICED AS 
LOW AS #125 


- 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING 
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Think What 
She Can Do 


PUFFED 
RICE 
^ WE 


With Puffed Rice, Puffed Wheat and Corn Puffs on hand, 
think of the possibilities. 


Three kinds of bubble grains to serve, each with a dif- 
ferent flavor. 


All can be served like other cereals, or served with melted 
butter. 


All taste like airy nut meats. 
they become food confections. 
hungry children after school. 


Salt or lightly butter, and 
They are ideal tidbits for 


Nothing else is half so welcome in a bowl of milk. The 
grains are thin, crisp, toasted, porous—puffed to eight times 
normal size. 


Corn syrup fudge is made light and nutty by stirring in 
Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs. 


Any fruit dish is made doubly delightful with these flimsy, 
flavory globules scattered in it. 


They make an airy, nut-like garnish for ice cream. And 


they are ever-ready toasted wafers for a soup. 


Puffed 


Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 

All Bubble Grains 

Each 15c Except in Far West 


Corn 


Puffs 


The Most Wonderful 
Game in the World 


(Continued from page 37) 


contentedly in her wake. The realization 
was complete when I opened a little yel- 
low-and-white volume and beheld the 
chicken-toed hieroglyphics which they 
told me was Pollyanna in Japanese. 
That my Pollyanna? I knew then ex- 
actly how the poor hen on the bank felt 
with her duckling daughters afloat on a 
sea where she could not follow. Why, 
Pollyanna might say anything, anything 


| there, in that yellow book, and I be none 


the wiser! 

And so if you'll understand, please, that 
Pollyanna seems just a dear little girl 
whom I knew and loved and told you 
about, perhaps I may be pardoned for tell- 


; ing a little of what her game has done to 


help, and of why I believe so thoroughly 
in it and say that we should play it hard— 
right now. 


WHAT is the game? First, let me tell 
you what it is not, please. It is not 
calling pain, pleasure; or sorrow, joy. lt 
is not sitting down with folded hands and 
uplifted gaze and declaring that every- 
thing that is, is good. The glad game is 
no such soothing sirup of silly deception 
as that. It is a cheery, courageous accep- 
tance of the facts. T is admitting that 
pain is pain, and that sorrow is not joy; 
that unpleasant things are ever with us; 
but it is also declaring that, since this is 
so, instead of repining at the pain and the 
sorrow and the evil, we will see if we can't 
find some mitigation for the pain and the 
sorrow, and some cure for the evil, or at 
least some antidote that will counteract 
its results. It is not passively accepting 
that whatever is, is good, but actively 
searching for whatever good there is in 
whatis. In Pollyanna's case it began with 
a pair of crutches that came in a mission- 
ary barrel, when she had been longing for 
a doll. It was then that her father taught 
her the game. 

“There is always something about ev- 
erything that you can be glad for," he 
said. ‘‘You can be glad even about the 
crutches—glad because you don't have to 
use them." 

Possibly the greatest surprise that has 
come to me in connection with Pollyanna 
has been the wide difference in her friends. 
In one mail comes a letter from a man well 
known in the book world; in the next 
comes a dictated epistle from a five-year- 
old little girl; and in the next, a missionary 
to the Indians sends a picture of his dusky 
“Pollyanna Girls.” 

The secretary of a university associa- 
tion finishes a scrawly tribute with, “Bully 
for you!” and a bedridden little old wo- 
man of eighty writes quaveringly that she 
is trying very hard to play the game. A 
society woman announces that she has 
adopted Pollyanna as her own; and a col- 
ored cook claims that the mere mention 
of Pollyanna’s name banishes frowns and 
cross feelings. 

A prescription for a backsliding church 
member would hardly be expected to be a 
cure-all for discouraged stock brokers. 


Every electrical engineering and manufacturing 
facility of this company is being applied “without stint 
or limit” to the vital business of winning the war 
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Look for this— 


the mark of leadership 
in electrical development 
and manufacture 
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“More Ships!” and Electric Power 


America becomes a maritime nation overnight. Ship- 
yards have sprung up like mushrooms. It is a race 
against time, with every day counting. The con- 
struction of wooden ships is largely a problem of 
lumber and labor. Electric power responds. 


Electric logging engines go into the forest's depths 
and bring tons of timber to railroad sidings and river. 
Electric log hoists and carriages, lumber stackers and 
conveyors, handle logs and lumber with less labor and 
in less time than required by old methods. 


Big electric motors and controllers are despatched to 
the lumber mills to operate band and head saws, 
slashers, trimmers, edgers and planers, making new 
records in lumber production. 


Lumber for ships is not the whole story. The call 
for more cantonments and barracks, spruce for aero- 
planes, workmen's houses and additional shipways 
comes at the same time. Powerful cranes and hoists, 


shapes forests into hulls and masts 


necessary in both steel and wooden ship construction, 
must also have electric power equipment. 


Many are the problems in control and motor appli- 


,cation. Industrial engineers and managers place 


their needs before the General Electric Company, 
whose engineering and manufacturing facilities are 
broad enough and big enough to give the answer in 
record time, so that the great war program may not 
be interrupted. 


It is for America’s manufacturing and industrial 
efficiency that such an organization as the General 
Electric Company is maintained. It is to the interest 
of the country as a whole that industry avail itself 
of the opportunity to consult with the industrial 
engineers of the General Electric Company; for many 
a perplexing production problem can be solved by 
the correct application of electric power—sometimes 
without adding to the present electrical equipment. 
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HIS mark represents the Sherwin- Williams business. 

It means many things you ought to know—you who 
use so many of its products and so many things upon 
which its products are used. 

One thing this mark means is size—bigness. The 
Sherwin-Williams business is the largest of its kind. It 
is so large because you, the public, have recognized 
that our products are good. 

Because of this size, we are able to do things a smaller 
concern cannot do, to do more of them, and do them 
better. We dominate our field, command resources, 
get the best—whether it is men, raw materials, equip- 
ment or service. 

You get the full advantage our size gives us in all 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
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WILLIAMS 


LONDON, ENG, 


Seven huge plants 
devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Sherwin- Williams 

finished products 
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warehouses and salesrooms in nearly every 
important city and an army of salesmen pene- 
a trating nearly every civilized country. 

` A We cover the earth with our products. 
They are everywhere on everything— paints, 
varnishes and other finishes on buildings, 


The bigger the business structures, furniture and utensils; dyes on 


th " uo cloth and fabrics; insecticides on trees and 
the greater the service It 1s shrubs and plants. Freight carsand sleeping 


able to render cars are protected with them; miles of copper 
wire are insulated by them. From a sky- 
E cover the earth to get raw materials scraper to a telephone, nearly every kind of 


—lead, zinc, gum, flaxseed, pigments, thing you use or see has a Sherwin-Williams 
. turpentine, oils, colors—whatever we need to product on it. 
secure and maintain quality. Wherever the The size of The Sherwin-Williams Com- 


best can be had, there we go. We build a pany is important to you because that size 
plant, sink a mine, operate a smelter, go to enables us to put just the quality you want in 
any lengths to be sure of the quality and the a product, whether it is a varnish for a fleet 
uniformity of each ingredient in every of fighting airplanes or a weather-proof 
product sold under the well-known ‘‘Cover ^ enamel for a porch rocking-chair. 


” 
the Earth trade mark. TO DEALERS: There is a Sherwin-Williams agent in nearly every city 


and town in the United States and Canada. We will be pleased to com- 
We cover the earth to make our products mash ner qt a pares oce qe rer iy praebe 


—owning and operating factories at Cleveland, — . 
Chicago, Detroit, Newark, Montreal, Can., THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
London, Eng., and Sydney, Australia. We aii We pr 
cover the earth to sell our products—with Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 
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where science found the way 
to heal tender, spongy gums 


Soft, spongy or receding gums 
that are tender and bleed easily 
are the symptoms which indicate 
pyorrhea—one of the most uni- 
versal mouth ailments. 

Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease) de- 
stroys the gum tissues and attacks 
the bony sockets which hold the 
teeth. They loosen and eventually 
fall out. The pus-producing bac- 
teria from pyorrhea-affected gums 
often underminethe general health. 

In 1908 the Pyorrhocide Clinic 
—the first and only institution 
devoted exclusively to the study 
of pyorrhea — was established. 
Dental specialists and scientific 
investigators, associated with the 
clinic, devoted their energies solely 
to studying the causes and effects 
of pyorrhea, to develop a scien- 
tific treatment, and to find means 
of prevention. 

Years of research and clinical 
tests demonstrated that the one 
most effective medium for home 
use in the treatment and preven- 


tion of pyorrhea is Pyorrhocide 
Powder. As a result of the clin- 
ic's discoveries and methods which 


Yet one minister writes: “I advised my 
congregation last Sunday morning to 
forgo their Bible study for a week, if nec- 
essary, and take time to read Pollyanna." 
And a New York broker says: ‘1 was so 
impressed with Pollyanna that I suggested 
to various members of the New York 
Stock Exchange (who had for a long peri- 
od been much discouraged and saw noth- 
ing to be glad for) that they purchase a 


S and read it aloud to their families.” 


ollyanna on the floor of the New York 


have been given to the entire den- | Stock Exchange? Heaven help the child! 


tal profession, Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der today is prescribed by thou- 
sands of leading dentists in the 
prevention of pyorrhea, as well as 
for correcting, an unhealthy condi- 
tion of the gums. 

Unlike dentifrices which are 
simply the product of a chemist’s 
laboratory, Pyorrhocide Powder 


was scientifically developed after |. 


years of research. It is not merely 
a cleanser and polisher of the high- 
est efficiency—it aids in the repair 
of broken down and diseased gum 
tissues. It tends to make soft, 
spongy gums firm and hard; it 
checks receding and heals bleed- 
ing gums; retards tartar formation 
—the principal cause of painful 
gums and pyorrhea. 

f you have any symptoms of 
pyorrhea, do not delay the use of 
Pyorrhocide Powder. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is effective and helpful in its action. We would 
like to send you, without charge, a sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 
to try. Use it. Note how cool and soothed your gums feel—and 
how long that feeling lasts. This sample will give you an idea of 
what the regular use of Pyorrhocide Powder will accomplish. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because a 
dollar peckage contains six month’s supply. 
e 


For sal 
good drug stores. 


by all dental supply houses and 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE COMPANY, Inc. 
1472 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Sold for years exclu- 
sively upon the rec- 
ommendation of the 
dental profession. Ef- 
fective not only in the 
treatment of pyorrhea 
but also in its preven- 
tion, when used regu- 
larly as a dentifrice. 


Send for Free Sample 
and Booklet 


Upon request we will 
send you a sample of 
Pyorrhocide Powder, to- 
gether with our educa- 
tional booklet on the 
causes, treatment and 
prevention of pyorrhea. 


As for the ministers—verily Pollyanna 
has known neither creed nor class. From 
the Jewish rabbi and the Catholic priest; 
from the orthodox Congregationalist and 
the Salvation Army captain; from the Y. 
M. C. A. worker and the missionary to the 
negroes; from them all have come wonder- 
ful tributes as to what the glad game has 
done for them and theirs. 


UT not all the Pollyanna sermons 
come from ministers, by any means. 
Some of the most poignant ones come to 
me in letters from the blind, the crippled, 
the poverty-stricken, the sorrowing. Such 
wonderful sermons of patience, trust, and 
superb courage were never uttered from 
any pulpit. They never could have come 
from anything but that from which they 
did come—the sorely-stricken human 
heart stirred to its depths. Before them 
Pollyanna herself must have bowed her 
bright head in the gladdest sort of hum- 
bleness and the humblest sort of gladness. 
And what an acquaintance she must 
have with hospitals and sick beds! In- 
deed, I sometimes wonder if, unbeknownst 
to me, a certain physician down in Balti- 
oe may not have had his own way, after 
all. 

"Please make Pollyanna a trained 
nurse," he scrawled one day across a huge 
sheet of paper bristling with the abbrevi- 
ations denoting his rank and office. That 
was all, except his signature. 

Sometimes it is from the patient, some- 
times it is from the physician, and some- 
times it is from the nurse at the bedside 
that I hear. But always it is of those who 
are playing the game. 

In sickness and in trouble—nothing at 
all seems to faze Pollyanna. Many times 
she walks in where angels would fear to 
tread, I am sure. Did you ever think of 
the sickening hopelessness contained in 
that one little word, "incurable"? I 
wonder how Pollyanna ever dared! But I 
got this one day from a woman who fre- 
quently visited a certain home for incura- 
bles. 

“Of their own accord those brave, poor 
things formed a glad club, and have had 
really very happy times qualifying for 
membership." 

Even iron bars have no terror for Polly- 
anna, as witness the following from pris- 
oners: 


Until I came to know Pollyanna and learned 
to play the glad game, I was inclined to be dis- 
couraged. ... I know of a number of men here 
that Pollyanna turned from a life of worry and 
gloom toward the higher and better living. At 
one time I bad about a dozen men all playing 
the glad game within these walls. 

I nave, since the advent of Pollyanna, formed 
a little club here in the prison whose member- 
ship consists of six. We are known among our- 
selves as the Pollyanna Glad Kids. We sure are 
some kids, too. Our ages range from thirty-two 
to seventy-six. 
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'TEsriNc THe New Epison’s RE-CREATION OF 
LAZZARI’S GLORIOUS VOICE 


AROLINE LAZZARI, contralto of the 

Chicago Opera Company, gifted with a 
golden voice that will win her a high pinnacle 
of fame, is the latest acquisition of the Edison 
Laboratories. 

The photograph illustrates one of those tense 
moments when the work of Mr. Edison’s re- 
cording experts is tested by direct comparison 
with the voice of the artist. 

To develop a phonograph capable of sustain- 
ing this test Mr. Edison spent more than three 
million dollars in research work. The result is 
The New Edison, “the phonograph with a 
soul”, which is the only sound-reproducing in- 


strument capable of sustaining the acid test of 
direct comparison with living singers. 

Signorina Lazzari, as a new member of the 
Edison family, enjoyed the distinction of making 
her test before five other great opera singers. 
She stood beside the instrument and sang the 
same arias she had recorded. From time to time 
she paused and The New Edison sang alone. 
The renowned artists who listened to the 
test with ears trained to note the subtlest 
shades of tone color were unable to detect 
the slightest difference between Signorina Laz- 
zaris voice and The New Edison's Re-Creation 
of it. 


A post card request brings our interesting magazine 
* Along Broadway” and other Edison literature 
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wide for their dependability. The first essential in chemical manu- 
facture is to understand the uses to which a chemical is to be put. 
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in raw materials and ample factory 
facilities. 
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But not all of the Glad Clubs are behind 
iron bars, or in the abode of trouble and 
sickness, by any manner of means. From 


Test it With a Hammer-You Ma Dent 


one end of the land to the other, in all sorts 
and kinds of places, I hear of them, and 
even from across the water. Indeed, one 
of the largest Glad Clubs I know of is in 
Scotland. They sent me a letter once with 
eighty-nine signatures. The motto of 
their club is “Be Glad, Be Good, Be 
Brave." And they have taken for their 
models Pollyanna, Florence Nightingale, 
and Captain Scott. They didn't even put 
Pollyanna in quotation marks. They put 
her on the same plane of reality as Miss 
Nightingale and Captain Scott. 

f think one of the most extraordinary 
of the Glad Clubs must have been the one 
that lived on the inside cover of a copy of 
the book itself. A Maryland school-teach- 
er is responsible for this story. She says: 


I purchased a book as soon as they were pub- 
lished, and wrote on the inside tover these 
words: “If your heart shall prompt you to 
play the Glad. Game, then witness the purpose 
by signing your name." After signing my own 
name, I started the book out first to the shut-in 
friends. ... I cannot begin to tell you of the in- 
dividual good it has done. One hundred and 
ten people have read and signed. A number of 
others have read and cannot conscientiously 
sign. But every little while some of them ask 
permission to sign, after deciding they are truly 
playing the Glad Game. 


Certainly, Pollyanna has a good deal to 
answer for in this world, nor are her ef- 
forts confined to this country, nor to the 
English language. She has journeyed even 
to Persia, China, India, Egypt, Turkey, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines; while, 
hand in hand with “Just David," she has 
attempted to cheer the boys in the trenches 
of France. 


Not that everybody loves her at first 
sight. . Indeed, no! Several confess 
to having picked her up rebelliously. On 
the other bant one editorial writer fin- 
ished his eulogy with, “It is probably not 
putting the case too strongly when we say 
that it is the greatest game ever discov- 
ered since the foundation of the world.” 

But there are those who do not agree 
with this kind gentleman. Not long ago 
I saw the program of a certain New York 
lecturer, who gave as one of her subjects: 
“The Dynamics of Joy: An answer to the 
critics of Pollyanna.” Fancy the poor lit- 
tle girl being the center of a wrangle so 
fierce that even a public lecturer (who 
habitually speaks on such themes as “One 
Hundred Per Cent Efficiency,” and “The 
Principle and Practice of Concentration") 
feels moved to take up the cudgels in her 
defense. 

"Such books make people settle down 
and think that everything that is, is 
ue" declares one of Pollyanna's critics. 
“They do away with the Divine Discon- 
tent that should be in every breast." 

Perhaps—if you take it one way. But 
there is a discontent that is anything but 
divine—to live with. The discontent at 
evils that can be remedied, and should be 
remedied, spells progress and should be 
cultivated by all means, of course. But 

ow about that other discontent, whose 
€armarks are frowns and fussings and 
fault-findings, and a constant habit of see- 
ing only the disagreeable side of every- 
s ` 


“I am one of the great body of critics, 
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7 the Wood but the Varnish Wont 


nish gives even longer service on furniture 

and other household work. When yousto 

to think of the reputation ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnis 
has earned in the last twenty-five years as a wear- 
resisting foor varnish, you will realize what a 
tough, durable, lasting and waterproof finish it 
makes on furniture, woodwork and othersurfaces. 
When you put a varnish stain on a piece of furniture 
you want it to stay there — to give service. You don't 
want to do it all over again, in a very short time — par- 
ticularly just now, when everybody's time is so valuable. 


That is the reason it pays to buy a varnish stain that is 
designed to wear a very long time on floors — **61'* Floor 
Varnish; tough, elastic, durable, waterproof, and made to 
resist abrasion. 


| Eee for floors — this long-lasting var- 


**6]"' is sold in beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors, which stain and finish in one application: Light 
and Dark Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green; also Natural, Dull Finish, and Ground Color. 


Send for Color Card; also Panel Finished with “61” 


Try the Hammer Test. It will convince you that 
*6]" Floor Varnish can be de- 
pended upon to give long and 
satisfactory service. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products 
are used by painters, specified by 
architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any 
Pratt €? Lambert Varnish Product fails 
to give satisfaction you may have your 
money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 


61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada 
3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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lustrous surface 
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Elegant in Appearance 


A Drednaut top will add to 
the beauty of any car— 
making an old car look like 
a new one. 


Durable and Weatherproof 


Often outlasting the car it- 
self, a top of Drednaut will 
protect you from the sever- 
est storms or thehottest sun. 


Drednaut's Reputation 
We sold top material long 
before motor-cars were 
made—leaders in manufac- 
turing since 1847, Drednaut 
is. one of our several ster- 
ling products. 


Write for samples and particulars 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


New York Detroit Chicago 
n Francisco 


Leaders in. Manufacturing 
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the common people, who are the real crit- 
ics, after all," writes one woman from 
Indiana. “I wonder how many dolls have 
gone into missionary barrels, how many 
divorces have been stopped, how many 
lovers reconciled, since they have read 
Pollyanna.” 

Some people seem to think that in these 


war-racked days of hate and horrora smile | 


is an impossibility, if not an impertinence. 
Yet it is not an impertinence. It is some- 
thing sorely needed by us all. Yesterday 
I saw in a magazine the picture of a badly 
wounded soldier about to drink a cup of 
hot coffee at a Y. M. C. A. soup kitchen 
one hundred yards from the German lines 
—and he was smiling. The picture was 
entitled: ‘The kind of smile that will win 
the war.” 

Did you ever think of smiles as ammu- 
nition before? And yet can you imagine a 
war, or even a single battle, being won by 
a lot of disgruntled, frowning men who 
are looking sourly about them, whining, 
and finding fault with everything and ev- 
erybody? That is hardly the picture of 
our brave boys as we have seen them, is 
it? Hardly the picture of any brave sol- 
diers! Someway, courage and pessimism 
don’t seem to harmonize, do they? Did 
you ever see a truly courageous man who 
wore an habitual frown, and who went 
through ljfe with his eyes persistently 
tamed toward the dark side of everything? 
I never did. 

Of course a smile in itself is an empty, 
vapid thing—if it's just a smile, with noth- 
ing back of it. It’s the stuff behind the 
smile that counts—the courage, the in- 
domitable will, the refusal to acknowl- 
edge that there is such a thing as defeat, 
that’s the kind of smile that is going to 
win the war. 


HERE is no doubt of it; our soldiers 

over there are playing the game right 
royally. But how about us at home? Are 
we holding our heads high with confidence 
and courage, and stretching our hands 
across the seas to help hold their hands fast 
to the work they have gone to do? Or are 
we whining and whimpering over our own 
small deprivations and sacrifices, with our 
hands stretched across the seas only to try 
to pull them back to us—our boys over 
there? 

I admit it is not easy. Some of us have 
sons, brothers, husbands, or sweethearts 
who have suddenly stepped from the fa- 
miliar here-and-now into the mysterious 
and fearsome “‘over-there,” and our hearts 
are wrung with doubt, and fear, and ap- 
prehension. Some of us are longing with 
unutterable longing to go ourselves, to 
take our part in the mighty conflict. And 
we are so sure we could make good; but 
some stern duty or some physical handi- 
cap ties us to the hateful inactivity of the 
looker-on. 

We forget that “they also serve who only 
stand and wait.” It is not easy to stand 
and wait. To brandish a sword out in the 
limelight in the center of the stage with 
the applause of the multitude in our ears 
makes us feel that we are doing so much 
more than if we merely sit, or stand, or 
walk on and off, and say “Hear, hear!" at 
the back of the stage! Yet the great drama 


| of life has many just such parts, and not a 


few of us are cast for them. 
After all, it’s not so much what we do 
as how we doit. We can make the hoeing 
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Behind Him 


HE manin theservice knows 

firearms. So, when it comes 
to selecting a revolver for the de- 
fense of the home, a revolver that 
women can handle without fear, 
he unhesitatingly picks the Iver 
Johnson. 


Accidental discharge of an Iver 
Johnson is impossible no matter 
how hard it is bumped, dropped 
or jarred. There is only one way 
to make it go off, and that is by 
pulling the trigger "way back. 
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Because of its super-safety, the 
Iver Johnson is the recognized 
Family Revolverof America. You 
should get an Iver Johnson to- 
day. The dangerous emergency 
sere come tonight—you cannot 
tell. 
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To meet perfectly 
the requirements of 
each individual user, 
Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen is made 
in three types—Regu- 
lar, Safety and Self- 
Filling. 

The Regular type, 
particularly in the 
larger sizes, is for those 
who do a great deal of 
writing, such as book- 
keepers and other 
clerical workers. 


The Safety type for 
soldiers, sailors, sales- 
men and women, as it 
may be carried in kit, 
grip or purse without 
spilling or danger of 
leakage. 

The Self-Filling 
type is the same relia- 
ble Waterman’s Ideal 
with the added con- 
venience of filling au- 
tomatically from any 
ink supply. 

Even the smaller sizes in 
all types carry a sufficient 
ink supply to write several 
thousand words before refilling. 
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of a garden or the sweeping of a room an 
inspiration and a joy to ourselves and oth- 
ers, if we have a mind to; or we can make 
it the source of infinite irritation and a 
torment for all concerned. 

Not for nothing did Carlyle say: “Give 
us, oh, give us the man who sings at his 
work." He knew quite what he was about. 
And we can sing—if we have a mind to. 


I am the master of my fate. 
I am the captain of my soul. 


Don't forget that. We can sing even if 
things go dead wrong. Not many of us 
would like to own ourselves beaten by our 
troubles and misfortunes. Then, if we are 
not beaten, if we can rise above them and 
put them under our feet, why not do it 
with a smile? Anybody can smile when 
skies are sunny. Anybody can be a bright 
and shining light in the noonday of pros- 
perity. But the smile that counts and 
helps is the one that triumphs over our 
tears. And the lamp that really illumi- 
nates its surroundings is the one that 
shines in the darkness—zvhen it is needed. 

And so, if we just can't keep the tears 
back—at times—let's smile, anyway, so 
that the sunshine of our cheery courage will 
have a chance to throw a rainbow across 
our cloud of trouble. And then, if we'd 
only get in the habit of looking at that 
rainbow, and thinking of that rainbow, 
maybe we'd forget about the cloud—a 
little. 

After all, if we just would remember 
that what we look for, we find; that as a 
man “‘thinketh in his heart, so is he;" that 
“There is nothing, by way of habit, char- 
acter, or achievement, that can get into 
your life except through the avenue of 
your mind." We are free agents. We may 
look at the rainbow, or at the cloud, as we 
choose. We may dwell on the dismal and 
the vexatious, or on the good and beauti- 
ful things that have come within our vi- 
sion. We may concentrate our attention 
spen the doughnut, or upon the hole. All 
of which is very trite, very commonplace 
—but very true. 

There is the story of the woman who, 
looking out of the hotel window one day, 
thought she had arrived at a city of kanek 
backs, until she discovered that it was 
only a blur across the glass that gave ev- 
ery passer-by a crooked back. When she 
looked above the blur, backs and limbs 
were straight. I fancy that is the matter 
with some of us; we are looking through a 
crooked blur in the glass. Now if we could 
only manage somehow to look above the 
blur, how wonderfully would the deformi- 
ty and unsightliness all about us disappear! 


EVERYBODY admires courage. Ev- 
erywhere it is the display of courage 
that moves us, thrills us, and inspires us— 
the courage of the hurt child who blinks 
back the tears; the courage of the mother 
who bids her soldier son good-by with a 
cheery word and a smile; the courage of a 
Harry Lauder who makes his own an- 
guish but a stepping-stone to better, finer 
work for “the boys,” for the sake of his 
own boy that is gone. Everywhere—on 
the stage, in books, in pictures, in the 
daily life about us, it is the display of 
courage that so moves us to admiration. 
Did you ever know anyone to be thrilled 

and stimulated by a whine or a whimper? | 
They tell the story of a fretful, com- 

| plaming woman who was cured of her | 


Now and then, even the 
healthiest of us find it bene- 
ficial to correct our manner 
of living, especially as re- 


gards food and drink. 


Coffee seems to agree with 
many until that time comes 
when discomforts of nerves 
or digestion appear to be 
traceable to its use. 


Then is a good time to 
consider 


Instant 
Postum 


This table drink has a de- 
lightful, coffee-like flavor. 
It is economical, easily 
made, and the strength can 
be varied to meet individ- 
ual taste perfectly. 


Instant Postum is pure and 
wholesome, and being en- 
tirely free from the coffee 
drug, “caffeine,” naturally 
better health and comfort 
follow a change from 
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APER buying should be standardized. Today over sixty- 

five grades of Bond Paper are sold. Figure the range of 

grades in the merchandise that you manufacture, or handle. 
The situation is out of reason. Undoubtedly four or five grades 
would cover the ground. 


The chart above plots the curves of efficiency and economy in 
Bond Paper for business stationery. The curve of economy follows 
that of efficiency until both reach their peak. There is little econ- 
omy in using a paper too poor to represent your best interests. 
The total cost of a letter, including stenographic labor, with a low 
average for dictator's time, is well upwards of twenty cents. The 
cost of good paper over the cheapest is about a quarter of a cent per 
letter. To jeopardize the success of an entire investment in order 
to shade on an item amounting to less than 1% is low efficiency. 


Public Service Bond is at the point where, for business station- 
ery, efficiency and economy meet. Equal efficiency is maintained in 
the costlier papers, but the curve of economy drops rapidly away. 


Buy your Business Stationery 


on a Definite Basis 


Many of the largest industrial 
corporations in America have 
adopted Public Service Bond 
as their Standard for business 
stationery It is eminently a 
common-sense paper, purposely 
built to carry business messages. 
Every necessary step is taken in 
its manufacture, but no unnec- 
essary steps. That is why it costs 
less than other adequate papers. 


We shall be glad to send you 
samples of Public Service Bond 
and to supply any further infor- 
mation that may help you to put 
your paper buying on a definite, 
safe basis. We would also suggest 
that you ask your printer, lith- 
ographer or engraver what his 
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blue-devils by reading the account of a 
great naval disaster. The officers, realiz- 
ing that their ship must go down before 
the eyes of the enemy, set the band to 
playing and the flags to flying. Then, 
dressed in full uniform, with their white 
gloves on, they waited to go down with 
the ship. The woman read the story, and 
was ashamed. Right there and then she 
determined within herself that never again 
would she fret and complain. If her ship 


must go down in sickness, povero and ' 


failure, it should find her with flags flying, 
band playing, and white gloves on, any- 
way. As the story goes, however, her ship 
didn't go down. Erdendy the flying flags 
and music and white gloves were so m- 
spiriting that the ship became unsinkable 
and steamed straight for the harbor of 
success. 

A story—yes. But I believe it has its 
meaning for us. We've got to keep our 
flags flying, our bands playing, and our 
white gloves on. Remember the smile 
that is going to win the war—our war over 
here as well as the war over there. Remem- 
ber that coward is not a pleasant word, and 
that our boys over there need every ounce 
of confident courage and grit that 1s in us. 
And that's why I think that more than 
ever now we should play the game and 
play it hard. 

Never was there a time when brave 
smiles and cheery words had a greater 
mission to perform than just now. Never 
was there a time when it was more neces- 
sary persistently to look for whatever 
good it is possible to find. 

And that does not mean that we are to 
ignore the evil. Far from it! It means 
that we recognize the evil, know it for 
what it is, and fight it with the good that 
we have found. Te means the triumph of 
faith and hope and cheerfulness over 
gloom and despair. It means a steadfast 
trust in the goodness and wisdom of God. 

Did you ever know frowns, cross words, 
repinings, and faultfindings to make the 
burden any lighter? How about a smile 
and a cheery courage that refuses to be 
conquered? After all, when you come 
right down to it, there is most generally 
something about everything that you can 
be a little glad about, isn’t there? 

Try it. It will help you—and help the 
others who have to live with you. 


* DON'T Pity Us Folks Who Have 
Physical Defects" is the title of a 
splendid personal article next month 
by a woman who lost one hand when 
she was a little girl. If you think you 
have troubles of your own, read this 
inspiring and absolutely true story. 


The Storm in the 
Meehan Family 


(Continued from page 29) 


after the forty-second round, Nelly con- 
sidered a compromise. 

“Well,” she said sheepishly, “I guess 
I'll get his meals and sleep to home. But,” 
and her lips thinned, “TIl hang on to the 


Insure Your Radiator 


"qe only way you can be sure that your radiator 
won't freeze up is to use a non-evaporating anti- 


freeze preparation. 


You can never be sure of alcohol 


or any other product that evaporates with the water. 


JOHNSON'S FREEZE.PROOF 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof does not evaporate or steam so one appli- 


cation is sufficient for the whole winter. 


It raises the boiling point 


of water to 220°-240°; chances of overheating are reduced corres- 


pondingly. 
Our Guarantee 


We guarantee that Johnson's Freeze- 
Proof has no more effect than water 
on the metals of a radiator or on 
rubber. Over 200,000 motorists used 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof satisfactorily 
last winter. 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof should be used 
wherever you wish to prevent water 
from freezing—in automobiles—trucks 
— tractors — gas engines — electro 
lighting and heating plants, etc. 


It is non-inflanmable so there is no danger of fire. 


Economical and Easy 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof is very easy 
to use—simple directions are on the 
label. 


Use Johnson's Freeze-Proof — then 
forget there is such a thing as a frozen 
radiator. Leave your radiator un- 
covered on the coldest day — leave 
your car at night in an unheated 
garage—IT CAN'T FREEZE. Rad- 
iator worry and trouble is a thing of 
the past. 


One package of Johnson's Freeze-Proof (Cost $1.50 East of 
Rockies) will protect a Ford to 5? below zero. For larger ra- 
diators or to insure your car to a lower temperature, use ad- 
ditional Freeze-Proof. "There's a scale on every package. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A. M., Racine, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Johnson's Prepared Wax, Carbon Remover, etc. 
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Your Radiator Cant Freese ^ 
One Application Lasts All Winter- 


ap: by E. 


INCORPORATED 


After the juicy Turkey: and ¢ 
mashed potatoes and gravy— 

ind. plum. pudding with | 
‘steaming hot | sauce—when a — 


ame is dolente with aroma - 


F ar is. ‘the aromatic 

blendof13kinds ofrich Turkish 

and 6 ofripe domestic tobaccos 
"which make the perfect 
urkish blend. : 


- These aromatic tobaccos, mix- 
— ed in a sterilizing cylinder of 

— burnished copper, through 
_ which white clouds of super- 
- heated steam are forced, blend 

-— into one perfect Omar aroma; 
_ then rightly graduated cooling 
. seals in the perfect aroma. 


And there Omar aroma is sure to 


stay until—some time when a ciga- 
- " rette js sure to taste the sweetest— 
=- you try Omar— perhaps just after 
your Thanksgiving Dinner, or 
^. some other time when keen good 


taste insists that only Omar's aroma 

can make a cigarette taste sweetest. 
Aroma makes a cigarette 
They ve told you that for years 
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job, home sweet or home sour. My Mary’s 
going to have that baby carriage in spite 
of her old man. And,” she went on, “PI 
have to hump home fast to get there 
ahead of him. I don’t want him reading 
that note." 

Promptly at the sound of the six o’clock 
whistle Nelly hurried from the test-shop. 
She knew that Bill as a rule did not reach 
home until half after. She prayed that he 
might be delayed. 

elly wasted few words on Mrs. Cop- 
inger when she claimed her baby and her 
aggage. 

“T got to beat it into the house,” she 
called Lack, "TII explain later." 

It was almost six-twenty-five, when 
Nelly walked into her little home. Bill 
was not there. 

“Thank goodness!" she murmured de- 
voutly. 

It seemed years since she had left. With 
the baby in her arms she hastened to the 
pincushion. She stepped back aghast. 

“Holy mackerel,” she groaned, “he’s 
beat me to it!” 

The note was gone; the scarfpin lay 
carelessly beside the cushion. 

“Oh,” she lamented, “he’s gone! He's 
beat it back to his mother. Gee! He 
might have known I’d come back!” 

Nelly thought of the wretched note in 
which she had made it clear that when she 
returned she would be wheeling Mary 
Pickford in a white enamel baby carriage. 
She threw herself on the bed beside the 


aby. 

“He's gone home, darling! Your dad 
has beat it. He don’t love you. He don't 
love me!” she wept. “And his mother! 
Gee, I can just hear her chewing the rag 
about me! ‘I told you so, Bill,’ she’s say- 
ing this minute. ‘You was crazy to take 
a girl that blew her wages on her back and 
didn’t know the value of a dollar. I told 
you sol” 


I? WAS a chastened Nelly who prepared 
her baby's bottle and finally, after lis- 
tening for the footsteps that did not come, 
partook indifferently of tea and toast. 
“If he don't come back and see the 


light,” she thought dismally, “he won't | 


know I'm home. I'll have to stay alone 
here all night. Gee, wouldn't you think 
she would chase him home to see if I was 
back? Nother, indeed! After me offering 
her the use of the washing machine when- 
ever she liked, and giving Masie free run 
of the sewing machine. I ain't quite as 
black as she's painting me, all the samey." 
s rie i ten o'clock, and still no 

ill. 

The day had been too much for Nelly, 
and after realizing that Bill had no inten- 
tion of returning and was doubtless slee 
ing at his mother's, she barricaded the 
door with a table and two chairs, carefully 
examined each window and, leaving all the 
lights lit, tumbled forlornly into bed. 

The wind blew distressingly. Nelly had 
always hated the wind. She shuddered, 
leaned out of bed, lifted Mary Pickford 
from her cradle and held her close. “If 
we die, babykins, we die together.” 

Whereupon Nelly meditated upon 
Pak For herself, she us it not, but 
if anything happened to Bill! 

“Good night!” she shivered. “What'd 
we do without him? What—what if I’ve 
drove him to suicide! There's a suicide in 
every paper you pick up. And he was 
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Salt Mackerel 


Direct from the Fishing Boats to You 
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It’s thirty-four years, come next September, 
since I began supplying the choicest of 
Gloucester’s famous mackerel direct to the 
homes of families throughout the country. 


Our Own Home Kind 


People here in Gloucester, the leading fish 

rt of America, laughed at me when I 
Perin to sell mackerel by mail. They didn’t 
realize how hard it is for other people to 
get good fish. But I did. So I decided to 
make it easy for everybody, everywhere, 
to have full-favored, wholesome fish, the 
kind we pick for our own eating here at 
Gloucester. 85,000 families are buying from 
us today. 


You see, I know fish. My folks, 
‘way back, have always been 
fishmen. They helped found 
Gloucester in 1623. My boy- 


fishing boats. Catching fish, 
knowing the choicest and 
picking 'em out, cleaning and 
curing them the right way, has been my 
life’s job. 


Thirty Years’ Development 


Today our business is housed in a modern, 
four-story, concrete building, with 20,000 
square feet of floor space; fitted with the 
most improved and sanitary equipment for 
cleaning and packing fish. Standing at the 
waters edge, the fishermen’s catches are 
brought right into the building. They go to 
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Your pail is ready—fat, meaty, juicy mackerel—send 
no money—try the fish first. 


Fishmen for Such a Good Breakfast! want it to be at my expense. 
Š A fat, tender, juicy nr mail the coupon today, and 
Generations Davis’ Mackerel broiled l| ship at once a pail of my 


to a sizzling brown; 


tickles the palate, and, 
hood days were spent aboard oh, how it satisfies!— 
the favorite breakfast 
dish of thousands. 
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Fall Mackerel, Fat and Tender 


Most of the fish your dealer can buy are 
Spring fish, thin, dry, and tasteless. What 
I've selected for you are Fall fish, juicy and 
fat with the true salty-sea mackerel flavor. 
We clean and wash them before weighing. You 
ay only for net weight. No heads and no tails. 
as the white, thick, meaty portions—the parts 
that make the most delicious meal imaginable. 
You probably have never tasted salt mackerel as 


good as mine. 
Send No Cash— 
Try the Mackerel First 


I want you to know before you pay that my 
sh will please you. If there 
is any possibility of a risk, I 


mackerel containing 10 fish, 
each fish more than sufficient for 
3 or 4 people, all charges prepaid, 
so that your family can have a 
real Gloucester treat Sunday 
morning. 

Then—if my mackerel are not 
better than any you have ever 
tasted, send back the rest at my 
expense. 


If you are pleased with them—and I’m sure 
you will be—serid me $4.90, and at the same 
time ask for "Descriptive List of Davis’ Fish,” 
sold only direct, never to dealers. 


ee, Meat, flour, potatoes, everything 
as gone 'way up in price. n comparison 
Davis' mackerel h low. An economical food 
—so to eat, so nutritious! The “Sea 
Food Cook Book” that goes with the fish will 
tell you just how to prepare them. 


Mail the coupon now with your business ^ 
card, letter-head or reference. 
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Frank E. Davis Co. / Frank E 
Davis Co., 

70 Central Wharf 70 Wharf 
Gloucester, Mass. ^ Genes ten 


The Frank E. Davis Com- 4 tout. obliga 
pany is prepared to L ui charges prepai ,a 
supply, at interesting Ll pali ot Davis’ Mackerel 
prices, its products —to contain 10 fish, each 


to hotels, clubs, 7 , Sah more than aufieieht for 


institutions, hos- 

pilala; schoole A $4.90in 10 daysorreturnthefsh. 
etc. Write P Wins 
for special M. 

rice Street. 
ist. 
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Flingor E 
shaved hii If 


N OCCASION. One of these occasions was 
when his faithful servant allowed his hand to 
slip— whereupon the General arose in his 

wrath and finished the job himself; for the Father 
of our country was very properly fond of a good, 
clean shave. 


At such times when his old servant failed him, Washington 


would have appreciated the guarded, two-edged blade of the | 


Durham-Duplex because he would have found it nothing more 
than his own well-loved model made safe. 


A Real Rasot'— made Safe 


Exactly the same shape and balance in notice. (4) a stroppable blade, so that 
the hand that uncounted generations of you es have to throw good steel away. 
shavers have brought to perfection— And it’s the longest, strongest, keenest, 
with these extra advantages: (1) a best- tempered blade on earth. Seven 
guarded blade that can’t cut your face. million shavers have found that the 
(2) a double-edged blade for economy’s Durham-Duplex gives them more shav- 
sake. (3) a detachable blade for the ing mileage than any other safety razor. 


luxury of a fresh edge at a moment’s Get your Durham-Duplex today. 


ONE DOLLAR COMPLETE 


This set contains a Durham-Duplex Razor with white 
American ivory handle, safety guard, stropping at- 
tachment and package of 3 Durham Duplex double- 
edged blades (6 shaving edges) all in a handsome 


DURHAM- DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Dept. T 
190 BALDWIN AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, X I 
CANADA ENGLAND 
x 43 Victoria St. CT io hurch St. Pioso & yo Freres Goss AS j Ettori 
Toronto heffield 56 Rue de Paradis, Paris Viale Magenta, 5 Milan 


The Greatest Shaving Mileage for the Money | 


bugs about me—simply bugs! Gee! God, 
don’ t leave him do nothing desperate! I 
ain’t worth it. Honest, I ain’t. 

It was an abject Nelly that crouched 


! under the coverlet and at last closed her 


eyes and slept. 


HEN she awoke it was well after 

seven o'clock. The sun shone gayly; 
Mary Pickford essayed a smile. Nelly 
leaped out of bed. It was too late to 
think of going to the shop, so she fed and 
bathed the baby, had her breakfast, re- 
moved the barricade from before the door, 
and ventured out in the back yard. 

On the other side of the fence, Mrs. 
Nolan, with a mouthful of clothespins, 
was hanging out some clothes. Her eyes 
twinkled a good morning. 

“Swell drying to-day!” called out Nelly. 

Mrs. Nolan nodded. 

“T was just going to ask you, Mrs. 
Nolan,” said Nelly shyly, “where was the 
store you was telling Éu about, where 
they have them mark-down go-carts?" 

Mrs. Nolan permitted the clothespins 
to fall to the ground. ‘Next door to 
Crowell's, Mrs. Meehan.” 

The “Mrs. Meehan” was music to 
Nelly’ 's ears. It always had been. 

t’s real good-looking, too,” went on 
Mrs. Nolan, her fat, red, sudsy arms 
akimbo. “A good, serviceable brown"— 
Nelly winced—‘‘and real good value. 
When you get down to your tenth like 
me," she indicated her small Timmy, 

“you'll be content to have anything." 

“Mrs. Nolan," Nelly began, “when you 

ot your clothes hung, would you mind 

bringing Timmy over hee and mind my 
house for me while I run to the store to 
telephone?” 

“Sure, dearie. No bad news, I hope?” 

Nelly smiled bravely. Bad news! It 
sent her feet flying to the drug store. 
Breathlessly, she called up the shop where 
Bill worked. Had Mr. Meehan reported 
for work? He had. The tears rained 
down Nelly’s cheeks. Would she like to 
speak with him? No, oh, no! And im- 
mediately she hung up the receiver. He 
was safe! He was alive! Her Bill! Nelly 
fairly danced back to Mary Pickford. 

«There s no place like home!" she 
caroled over the sleeping bundle. 

Nelly went happily abaut her work of 
house-cleaning. She washed windows and 
laundered curtains, made snow pudding 
and chocolate cake for supper, mended 
Bill’s socks, and between whiles cuddled 

the baby. 

At SA o’clock Nelly again approached 
Mrs. Nolan via the back fence. 

“Do „you think, Mrs. Nolan,” she 
called, “you could spare me Timmy’s lit- 
tle cart for a while?’ 

“Delighted, Mrs. Meehan. It’s a 
handy little thing,” she said, as she lifted 
it over the fence to Nelly. 

A half-hour later Mrs. Nolan was sur- 
prised to see her young neighbor appear 
on the street trundling that selfsame cart. 
Under a baby-blue blanket Mary Pick- 


| ford sucked her thumb contentedly. Mrs. 


leather kit. Get it from your dealer or from us direct. | 


Nolan watched the cart out of sight. 
“Well, I'm blessed if the girl ain't trun- 
dling that box down to Main Street! And 
me thinking she was big-feeling!"" 
Across Main Street and on again, Nelly 
wheeled the joy of her heart. Down one 


| street and up another until she came 


within a stone’s throw of the shop in 
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OYS and mechanics aren’t the only ones who have 
to get rid of obstinate dirt and stains. 


If your hands are stained with ink or dye or grease, 
treat them to a bath in Goblin Soap suds,—you'll 
be delighted. 


Goblin Soap is a splendid all around soap for toilet, 
bath, kitchen, garage, shop, —anywhere where there 
is dirt to be removed without injuring the skin. Try it. 


It lathers quickly and easily in any water, hard or 
soft, warm or cold; it's gentle and thorough. 


For Toiletor Bath Jf your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, please send us 


9 Large Cake his name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 
5c CUDAHY, 111 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Price in Canada 7c 64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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CWhat woul 
you do with tt ? 


A conservative man doesn’t carry a lighted bomb around 
with him searching for water to put out the fuse. He 
gets rid of 1t as quickly and gently as possible and then 
goes away from there. 


Not all of us know that we are packing around with us 
every day a potential source of trouble that may produce 
diseaseorevendeath. Ninety percentofhuman illness is 
caused or aggravated by a clogging of wastein your bowels. 
If you try to blast away that decaying, germ-breeding waste with weak- 
ening pills, salts, castor oil, laxative mineral waters, etc., you are like 
the man with the bomb—carrying it around with you while you hunt for 
the neutralizer. 


You'll never find one. There isn't any. ‘The thing for you to do is 
to stick to your schedule of bowel movements as you do to your tooth- 
brush. Get rid of that source of danger before the germs back up 
through your system and hit you with something you recognize. Nujol 
has a gentle, absolutely harmless and absolutely thorough cleansing 
action upon the intestines, and leaves no after-effect but regular habits. 


s e NUJOL is sold only in sealed 
H ATNINE $ sorties bearing the Nujol Trade 
Mark. All druggists in U. S. and Canada. Insist on 
Nujol. You may suffer from substitutes. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 


Nujol For Constipation 
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which Bill worked. He would be going 
back to his mother’s and must, of course, 
be intercepted. ; 

At last he came shambling along, her 
big, round-shouldered King William. 
Nelly's heart beat tumultuously. 

“Bill!” she called huskily. ‘* Bill!” 

Bill Meehan halted and raised his eyes 
from the pavement. It was as though he 
had been suddenly translated to fairyland. 
She was there before him, his Nelly. All 
in white, and beside her, in the malted 
milk box, under a blue blanket, was his 
daughter. 

“Nell!” he choked. “Nelly!” 

Clumsily, shyly, his hand closed over 
hers on the rude handle of Timmy Nolan’s 
primitive perambulator. 

“T came,” said Nelly simply, with her 
eyes on the ground, “‘to call for you, Bill. 
I got snow pudding for supper.” 

Bill, unkempt, unshaven, smiled hap- 
pily down at her. His hand tightened 
over hers. 

“And, Bill,” went on Nelly, the grip of 
his hand giving her new courage, “if we 
can’t afford the brown go-cart on Main 
Street, you can make one like this and 
paint it.” 

“But, Nell dear, I think I’ll be gettin’ 
my raise soon. We'll blow the kiddo to a 
white one." 

“Not on your life, Bill dear!” protested 
Nelly. “The brown go-cart on Main 
Street is good enough—too good—for a 
fool like me to push.” 

“Don’t call yourself no hard names, 
girl!" Bill squeezed her shoulder. 

“T might as well, Bill,” went on Nelly. 
“I got them coming to me. I'll bet I 
don't call myself nothing your mothe 
didn't call me when you went home to her 
last night! T'll bet I got mine, all right.” 

Bill smiled reminiscently. 

“I only stayed there for supper, Nell." 


NELY looked at him. She noted the 
bloodshoteyes and the fact that he 
needed a shave. 

“Bill,” she whispered, “you wasn't out 
hitting the booze, was you?” 

Bill shook his head virtuously. 

“Gee!” confessed Nelly, “I nearly died 
all night alone in that house. It certainly 
was some swell night I spent. I feel like I 
was a thousand years old to-day. Scared? 
Say, I nearl passed away." 

“You hadn't any call to be, Nell," said 
the big chap simply. “I seen the place 
lit up, so I knew you was back. Alon 
about eleven I crept up on the porch an 
sat there till it was time to go to work." 

“Bill!” And Nelly thrust her arm 
through his. '*Oh, Bill Meehan, you poor, 
Sree ured, forgiving, easy mark, you! 

etting out all night like that after getting 
that frost of a note I left.” 

Bill blushed. ‘Oh, that was all right, 
dear. I’m husky, you know.” 

“T hope Bill, that if Mary Pickford has 
to take after one of her-parents, she'll pick 
the right one!" 

Proudly across Main Street Bill Meehan 
escorted ls wife and baby daughter. At 
the entrance of their little cottage they 
paused to restore Timmy Nolan's go-cart 
to its owner. 

Mary Pickford nestled close in her 
mother’s arms. Shyly Nelly lifted starry 


| eyes to her husband as he opened the door 


of their little kingdom. ; A 
“Bill,” she said softly, “the next time 
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HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Backing 
The Fighter 


Back of our fighting man in France 
stands the mechanic who labors in 
our factories and munition plants. 
Back of the mechanic stands the 
miner whose broad back bends 
to his task in the dark heart of 
some mountain. And back of the 
miner stands the power of explo- 
sives, loosening the grip of Mother 
Earth on her wealth of metals and 
minerals. 
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Without the gigantic force of ex- 
plosives it would be utterly impos- 
sible for us to produce in sufficient 
quantities the munitions to supply 
our armies over there; the steel to 
build our battleships; the coal 
whose latent energy turns the 
wheels of our great manufacturing 
plants; the copper which goes to 
make our dynamos, cables, and 
shell casings; the gold which helps 
us carry the great financial burden 
of the war. 


The Hercules Powder Co. is sup- 
plying a very large proportion of 
the explosives used by American 
miners to whose patriotic labor is 
due, in no small degree, our present 
vast production of the materials 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago Joplin Memphis San Francisco 
Denver Pittsburg, Kan. New York St. Louis 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City 
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HEN did I first 

smoke Robert Burns 
cigar? Well, let me see 
I think it was in’82. And 
he was quite a youngster, 
even then—in 1857 he 
was born. 


At that time strong 
cigars were much in vogue. 
More credit, then, to 
Robert Burns, for being 
first to demonstrate the 


folly of mere strength., 


He pioneered the way 
for mild cigars, so preva- 
lent today. 


And as the years have 


l “My good old friend / 
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passed along, good Robert 
Burns has found new ways 
and means to add toquality 
and fragrance. Never be- 
fore was his appeal to 
moderate and modern men 
so great as now. 


His full Havana filler 
gives him fine flavor. Spe- 
cial curing gives that 
Havana rare mildness. 
His neutral Sumatra wrap- 
per helps that mildness. 


A good old friend is 
Robert Burns to men who 
like Havana—but prefer 
it mild. 


“Have you tried one lately ? 


Rob’t Burns 


10¢ and 2 for 25* ^ Little Bobbie 


DEALERS: If your distributor does 


not carry Robert Burns, write us. 


ENERAL CIGAR CO. INC. 


Remember Little Bobbie, a small 
cigar but very high in quality, 6c. 


ROBT BURNS 
Longfellow 
1 for 25€ 


119 WEST 40O'" STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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How Long You Can Expect to Live, by KOBERT H. KOSE, M. D. 


you're buying a record for the player- 
piano, get ‘Home, Sweet Home’.” 

“That old chestnut?” laughed Bill, 
folding her and Mary Pickford in a fond 
embrace. 

“T know it’s a chestnut,” acknowledged 
Nelly. “I know it's an awful chestnut. 
But, Bill, I’m going to bring the baby up 
on that tune. Tu dippy about it!" 


"MOTHER'S Dash for Liberty" is 
the title of a delightfully humorous 
story next month by Bess Streeter 


^,Aldrich. There is a good laugh for 


-A 


D 


everybody in this little tale of Moth- 
er’s attempt to corral ‘‘Freedom on 
her mountain height." 


How Long You Can 


Expect to Live 
(Continued from page 25) 


from a plague that ravaged whole cities 
toararity. It has made scurvy a scourge 
of only the ignorant. It has eliminated 
the Oriental disease of beri-beri. It has 
recently discovered the facts necessary to 
annihilate pellagra. 

Given half a chance, science will greatly 
cut down the inroads from these diseases. 
But we must help her. To live a sane, 
balanced life, moderate in all things; to 
eat plain, nourishing foods, and only what 
we need of them; to take plenty of recrea- 
tion and to keep cheerful in work and 
play—these are the best of all roads to a 
ripe old age. 

The following table is based on returns 
from most of the United States (all the ter- 
ntory included in the official registration 
area) showing the change in the death rate 
for men and women between the years 
1900 and 1911. The table is based on the 
number of deaths in each 100,000 persons: 


MALES 
AGE 1900 1911 65 CHANGE 
Under 5..... 54.2 39.8 —26.57 
5301 a reac 4.7 3.4 —27.66 
10-14:..,... 2.9 2.4 —17.24 
15:19....... 4.9 3.7 — 24.49 
20-24....... 7.0 5.3 —24.29 
25d4LI is 8.3 6.7 —19.28 
35-4....... 10.8 10.4 — 3.7 
5-54.00, 15.8 16.1 4+ 1.9 
35564. 1 28.9 30.9 + 6.92 | 
ot, eae 59.6 61.6 + 3.36 
75 (or more). 146.1 147.4 + .89) 
All ages... 17.6 15.8 —10.23 
FEMALES 

AGE 1900 1911 % CHANGE 
Under 5..... 45.8 33.3 —27.29 
SO ask 4.6 3.1 —32.61 
OE imss 3.1 2.1 — 32.26 
15219. 7 se 4.8 3:5. —31.25 
20-24....... 6.7 4.7 —29.85 
hat SO 8.2 6.0 —26.83 
35-44, . 9.8 8.3 —15.31 
po, ee 14.2 12.9 — 9.15 
SOE MN 25.8 26.0 + 0.78 
orp Bee i B 55.1 + 2.42 
75 (or morc). 139.5 139.2 — .22 
All ages. 165 14.0 45.16 


TIFFANY & CO. 


WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


HIGHEST STANDARD 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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(Get This Free Book of 1,000 


Christmas Economies 


|| The best possible aid towards making your Christ- 
|| mas what it should be this year is the new beautifully 
illustrated Larkin Catalog which is given free to 
every reader of this magazine. 


The Popular Club Plan 


| By this plan thousands of American housewives are saving 
unnecessary middlemen's expense by getting their Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Foods and Househo supplies direct from 
the great Larkin Factories. This large saving is given to 
them in the form of useful and beautiful Premiums, all 
described and illustrated in the Larkin Catalóg. 


Mail Coupon Today to Nearest Address 
Sa ZEE IL LL LL IE 


The Half-Price Plan Lerkitt Co Buttalo, Chicago, Peoria 


Customers take their Premium value in the form of a 


double 
Vanilla 


ing Powder 12!4c, a 10c 
can of Scouring Powder 
days of 


uantity of Products. This makes a 35c bottle of 


lavoring Extract cost 17 4c, a 25c can of Bak- 
ckage of Boraxine 5c, a l0c 
ge. Is it any wonder in these 


Name 


| Send me your new Fall Catalog No. 29 


Address 


with thousands of Larkin customers ? 


thrift and economy that this plan is popular 
l G. P. 388 
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You Can Do It! 1 


(Continued from page 22) 


on to the next village. I figured that trip 
in the middle of the night, the rain and 
the tough goin’. 5d 

“Gimme a proposition,” I says. 

“All Woke” aa Alex. “Me and Eve 
needs some furniture for the library. I'll | 
bet you fifteen hundred against a thou- 
sand that I get Wilkinson in Washington 
in time to put over a deal.” 

“I got you," I says. “If he gets there . 
too late to put over anything with the 
War Department, I win—right?” 

3 wey meet eot “Correct!” says Alex. "And now have 
EN He- WASI -— : es. ANGIE WHAYER A Cousin Alice put up some sandwiches and 


1 » 
W. L. DOUGLAS WENT TO s . Famous Bootmaker, | the like for us. I got a lot to do! 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS. = UNDER WHOM HE THOR- 
TO LEARN THE TRADE OF A OUGHLY MASTERED THE 


BOOTMAKING. ' 2 TRADE OF MAKING MEN'S ELL, at five minutes to twelve that 
j i - p FINE CALF BOOTS. . 

S r night they was a Gaflooey truck gas- 
olened its merry way aboard a Forty-sec- | 
ond Street ferry. On board it was Alex, 
the lovely Wilkinson, one thousand storm- 
proof trench overcoats and yours in the 


“THES. AT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” i faith, — ‘ 
wowen | $3.50 $400 $450 5500 $00 $7.00 & $ 8:29 I ain't liable to forget that trip for a long 


while pa bees. I got ide to the 

ou'll never need to ask “‘ What is the price? " when the shoe sales- Ss trices Tien 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is gettin’ worse and worse, and it hadn't a 
determined and the retail price fi | at the factory before W.L.Douglas thing on the roads. We went through 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped Trenton, N. J., along around 4 A. M, in 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always a storm that would have made the Flood 


: ` look like fallin? dew. The mud is up over 
or them. . i Á 
worth the price paid for th | | the hubs of the truck; but it keeps plowin’ 
Sars the price on every pair of T^ quality of W. L. Douglas product is along at a steady gait, with Alex and the 
Shoes as a protection against high guaranteed by more than 40 years mechanic takin' turns at the wheel. Át 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The Phillv I led d f th 
one example of the constant endeavor smart styles are the leaders in the fashion uy crawled under some oi them 
of W.L. bo las to protect his custom- centres of An. The are made in a thousand overcoats and went to sleep. 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., Mornin’ brung no let-up i rain; but | 
his pledge that they are the best in by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, the old Calon vs a in ine ^ der 
materials, workmanship and style pos- under the direction and supervision of ex- a y truc eeps thu 
sible to produce at the price. Into perienced men, all working with an honest on. Sometimes we done five miles a hour, 
every pair go the results of sixty-six ^ determination to make the best shoes for sometimes twenty, and when this big 
years experience in making shoes, the price that money can buy. The retail baby was goin’ twenty, believe me, it was 
dating back to the time when W. L. prices are the same everywhere. They | h sleddin’ y, be , 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging cost no more in San Francisco than they ||8 | rough sleddin'! We run into a bridge at 
1 


1 


shoes. do in New York. Wilmington, Del., and at Baltimore we 


CAUTION —Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the bumpe a flivver off the road, but outside 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside top facing. of that they was nothin' but rain and mud 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. and the lovely Wilkinson moanin’ that 


President W. L. DOUGLAS , i 
A is Ve f gion COMPANY o we'd never make it. 
b: ail. Send for booklet tellin, ARK RE 
AA through the mail postage fred BROCKTON - - MASS. 


Iz WAS twenty minutes of five when we 
rolled into the city limits of Washington. 
Alex is grinnin’ from ear to ear and. slap- 


SSS —————— || pin’ Wilkinson on the back, and I am 

` || | cursin’ the day that ever brung Alex into 

Your Best—Not Your Bit || | our family circle and wonderin’ if death 
| | by double pneumonia is painful. 

We stopped in front of the War De 

partment and Alex says we better straight- 


en up ourselves and the overcoats before 
callin’ on Colonel Williams. At that, the 


Are You Doing It? 


You're not unless your spare time is used to the best possible advantage 
in these war times. mechanic falls ives into à 
War Stamps, Liberty Bonds and Red Cross Memberships all help the | visse et RE ps at the 
“Boys Over There" in their fight for democracy. Earl W. Wells, a western || | coats. 
college student, by securing orders for Woman's Home Companion and . “If any of us had any brains, "says Alex. 
The American Magazine, recently earned enough in his spare time in one || | jerkin’ a coat off the pile, “we wculd all 
month.to pay for a $100 Liberty Bond. Mrs. R. J. Evans of Nova Scotia || | of worn one of these here things and „Kept 
earned $50, enough for Life Membership in the Red Cross. Both of them || | ^!ce and dry— Sufferin’ mackerel!” he 
are wide-awake Crowell Staff Members. Bir ue lar unas 
YOU CAN BECOME A MEMBER, too, and earn from $25 to $50 ||| around and there's Alex holdin’ up the 
extra each month in your spare time. Experience is not necessary. À ||| coat. 
line from you will bring full particulars. | Oh, boy! ! 1 ! 1! 

This here storm-proof trench coat 
which Wilkinson hoped to unload on 
the U. S. army just simply fell apart in his 
hands! He grabbed up another and anoth- 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 61B 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ums at the © 


ONIGHT in No Man’s Land! Through all 


cud 
forie that wild inferno—shrieking shells and spew- 
EE NS | ing shrapnel and stuttering machine guns and 
truck i FT (aS clanking,crunching tanks—on the tiniest and cheeri- 
» done fie 22 IND est of mechanisms hangs the destiny of the world. 
j and #0 PA 3 Never before, in all history’s wars, has Time 
ent be played so appallingly vital a part. The grim sig- 
ena ur nificance of “zero hour" has burned it deep into the minds of 
ad irs our boys over there: unless their watches are in step with those 
ft the me 


of the fire-control, they will be wiped out by their own guns. 
Desperate, blood-bought raids over the top, useless if delivered 
out of unison, become irresistible when timed to the tick of 
= r an Elgin. 
ind" Pina Over six continents and seven seas, Elgin Watches are 
| 2 guiding stars to the noble adventurers of the world. They are 
pathfinders for our Emergency Fleet. They are the trusted 
companions of a great Polar explorer. They are the reliance of 
intrepid government scientists in the trackless wilderness. They 
are.the official chronometers of our destroyers and torpedo boats. 

Thousands of Elgins are used by the Government in our 
Navy—tens of thousands by our Signal Corps—and along that 
surging battle-line in France hundreds of thousands of Elgins 
are in hourly use by the fighting men of America and her 
gallant Allies— 

—a war essential of the first rank. 
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The Finishing Quality 


A splendid labor-saving machine has been 
built. A motoristorunit. But, what motor? 


The manufacturer's standard is high. He 
has put his utmost into his product—thought, 
materials, workmanship, design. The mo- 
tive equipment must be in full keeping with 
his ideals. 

So, what motor? 


The answer is found on the better elec- 
trically-driven vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, addressing machines, coffee grinders, 
meat choppers, and a host of other devices 
that ease the day's work. It is found in the 
famous Robbins & Myers Motors which for 
twenty-one years have meant so much in 
dependability of operation. 

The leading concerns in these fields of 
endeavor select Robbins & Myers Motors 
for the guarantee of service which the name 
Quality seeks quality. 

Any motor-driven labor-saving device for 
the factory, office, home or store is repre- 


A sreepinc rropec nos g 


rund d 
sentative of the best if Robbins & Myers 
equipped. R&M Motors indicate the de- 
vice's high quality throughout. Thusa 
Robbins & Myers Motor is a guide to 


unusual value in the purchase of any electri- 
cally-driven device. 


Likewise, users of power in a thousand 
industries secure maintained production 
through the use of Robbins & Myers 
Motors. They know that these motors re- 
duce maintenance costs and speed output 
through uninterrupted service. 


Sizes range from 1-40 to 30 horsepower. 
Whatever the motor need in these sizes 
there is an R&M. Motor to meet it. 


Electrical-device manufacturers, power 
users and dealers find their motor ideals 


.realized in the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, O. 


For Twenty-one Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Movet 
Motors 


` - 
LB (INSURING COMFORTS 
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er—and they're all alike. The rain has |g 


took all the color outa them; they have 
shrunk till they is hardly enough cloth to 


accommodate the buttons, and the linin's, | M 


which was supposed to be leather, has ! 
fell right to shreds from the water. All in | 
all, they was nothin' but a mess of soggy, 
muddy rags which no self-respectin' junk 
dealer would of took for a gift! 

The lovely Wilkinson's face is a picture. 
He's as pale as the mornin' cream, and I 
thought for a minute he was gonna bust | 
out cryin’. I couldn't help feelin’ sorry for 
the kid; but when I thought of that wild 
night ride through the rain and mud to 
bring this bunch of garbage to Washing- 
ton, I wanted to laugh out loud! And then | 
I remember Alex bettin? me Wilkinson 
would take the order, and I haw-hawed | 
myself silly, right there in the street. 

* Shut up!" barks Alex, swingin' around 
on me; "this here is far from a laughin’ 
matter. It’s a pretty serious business!” 
He turns to Wilkinson and shakes him by | 
the shoulder. ‘‘ Young man," he snaps, “is 
that the kind of stuff you were goin' to put | 
on our boys which is fightin’ for you in 
France?" 

Wilkinson is lookin' at the coats like 
they fascinated him. 

“Why—why, this is terrible!” he stam- | 
mers fin'ly. “They told me—why—good 
heavens, you don't think / knew these 
things were made up like this, do you?" | 

Alex studies him for a minute. 

"No," he says, “I don't! You don't | 
look like you'd do that, anyways. What's 
the name of your firm?" 

"Gerhardt and Schmidt," says Wilkin- 
son. “I know it sounds German, but both 
members of the firm have been natural- 
ized and—” 

“Never mind that,” says Alex; “even if 
it wasn't no worse than a scheme to clean 
up on a government contract, I think the 
Secret Service will be interested in seein’ 
them coats!” 

The lovely Wilkinson sits right down on 
the curb and buries his face in his hands. 

“Good night!” he moans. “I’m done 
fornow. I thought this was goin’ to be a 
big thing for me, and—" 

Alex slaps him on the back. 

"No whinin’,” he says; “were still in 
Washington—you can't tell what might 
happen yet." 

"You can gimme that fifteen hundred 
berries right now if you want, Alex," I 
says: "because I'm gonna grab the next | 
train for Manhattan." 

“S-sh!” says the lovely Wilkinson, 
jumpin’ up suddenly. “Here comes Colo- 
nel Williams himself!” | 


E LOOKED around and, sure 

enough, there's two army officers 
walkin over to the War Department. 
When they got opposite us, Wilkinson 
braces himself and steps forward. 

“Pardon me, Colonel," he says. “I’m | 
Mr. Wilkinson of Gerhardt and Schmidt. | 
I had an appointment with you to-day at 
five to show you those trench coats." 

“Oh, yes,” says the colonel. “Just step | 
inside, Mr. Wilkinson. I'll see you in my | 
office. You are very prompt. You must | 
have been caught in the downpour; you're 
soaking wet." 

“Yes, sir," says Wilkinson. *I—ah— 
Colonel, I don't think there's any use of | 


me stepping into your office." | 
“Eh? Why not?" 
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3 TRAVELING GOODS 
Outwear Travel” 


The Trunk De Luxe 


Beauty incomparable— strength enduring—and there you have it—the new 
Belber Wardrobe number eight sixty-seven. 

Verily it is a work of art—an interior equipped with every thought of travel 
comfort—an exterior beyond description—a harmony of exquisite, brown, moorish 
DuPont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality—superb workmanship—and exclusive Belber 
design. More than a trunk—a beautiful piece of travel furniture behind which 
stands the double guarantee. 


Better) CORR 


Outwear Travel Craftsman Quality 
Sold by most good dealers. If you cannot locate the Belber dealer in your city, write us. 


Price $100.00 


Booklet upon request 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
Makers of high grade Trunks, Bags and Suitcases. 


Lon't matter if broken 
CASH OLD FA TEET We pay up to $35.00 per 
set, also actual value for 

diamonds, old gold, silver and platinum. Send by parcel 
post, and receive cash by return mail, Will return goods 
coe a aa Specialty, Dept. 
lia, a 


4-LB. FIBRE LEGS-ON EASY TERMS 


Orthopedie braces for all deformities. Send for booklet, 


Minneapolis Artificial Limb Co., 656 Dean Bldg, Minneapolis, Minn. 


if price is unsatisfactory 
13. 2007 S. 5th St., Philadelp! 


Every light mechanism about home, office, factory will operate 
better and last longer if regularly oiled with 3-in-One. Kills 
Reduces friction. Prevents clogged bearings. 


squeaks. 


3-in-One The High Quality Oil 


Try on clock that runs slow; squeaking hinges; locks 
and bolts that stick. Try on sewing machine, washing 
machine, churn, lawn mower, tools, firearms, fishing 
reels. See how much better they'll work. 


3-in-One is the perfect lubricant for typewriters, adding machines, auto- 
matic stamps. Takes the squeak out of office chairs. Prevents auto springs 
from squeaking. Oils magnetos and Ford commutators exactly right. 
A bottle or can of 3-in-One is the handiest thing to keep handy. Sold 
at all stores in 500, 25e and 150 bottles; also in 250 Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. A postal brings both. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. : 165 EYG. Broadway, New York 


So os oe 


PUT REAL ENAMEL 


ET the original and genuine auto 
enamel, Effecto, the high-luster, 
quick-drying, easy-working, self- 
leveling and long-lasting automobile 
finish. Be sure you get Effecto. Itis | 
more durable than the finish on many | 
new cars. There is no other like it. 


c7fec to 
AUTO. a 
FINISHES 


A coat or two of any of the seven attractive 
enamel colors will transform your old car and 
save you many dollars. Keepa can of the Black 
on hand, for touching up fenders, engine and 
chassis, Effecto Top & Seat Dressing wili 
renew and waterproof your old top as well as 
all upholstery. Dries in fifteen minutes, 


Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


Sold by paint, hardware and accessory stores. Pratt & 
Lambert-Inc., 151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada, address 97 Courtwright St, Bndgeburg, Ontario, 


| Get the Original and Genuine Auto ENAM 
; TISSUE - 


Protects 

the Brush, 

the Bag, and 

the Baggage, 
too! 


P 
Everlastingly 
in Hard Rubber 


Four sizes, three 
(n Ivory Alberite, 
and one in Black 
Vulcanized Fiber. 


We can't put more wear into the brush, but proper care will help you get more wear 
out of it. Dribrush holders are 100% efficient in preventing shaving brush troubles. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 25c. and receive, postpaid, 
one of the fiber holders, the right size for the average brush. 


-RUBBERSET COMPANY (* $55), NEWARK, N. J. 


Wilkinson turns several of the popular 
colors. 

* [—ah—the fact is,” he says, “our coat 
is not what the United States Government 
wants, Colonel. I didn’t know it at the 
time I solicited the contract. I—I’ve just 
found it out. We brought the required 
number of coats down here by auto truck, 
not being able to get them here on time by 
freight or express. The trip was made in 
yesterday's storm, and”—he points to the 
mess on the truck—“there’s the coats!" 

The colonel examines a couple of them 
soggy rags and he gets very severe. | 
heard him say “Damn!” a couple of times 
and then he turns to Wilkinson. 

“This is a matter for the Department 
of Justice," he says. "You will leave the 
truck and its load right here, Mr. Wilkin- 
son, and I'll personally see that it's taken 
care of. Your action in coming direct to 
me with this evidence is commendable. 
I'm sorry for your sake that this happened, 
as I had all but made up my mind to give 
you the contract. If you desire to see me 
further, I'll be in my office until six." 

With that he stamps away. The other 
officer who was with him has been walkin’ 
around the Gaflooey truck all the time, 
and examinin' it like it's the first auto he 
ever seen in his life. 

"Pardon me," he says to Wilkinson: 
"did I understand you to say that you 
made the trip from New York yesterday 
in the storm on this truck?" 

“Yes, sir," says Wilkinson. 

The officer pulls out a notebook. 

* What time did you leave New York?" 
he asks. 

Wilkinson tells him. Then fhe officer 
asks if we had any trouble, how much gas 
and oil we used, what was our average 
speed, and a million other things. 


ALEX'S eyes begin to dance around, and 
he winks at me like there's somethin’ 
in the air. Fin'ly the officer walks away, 
after thankin' the lovely Wilkinson for the 
information. 

“Now!” hollers Alex, grabbin? Wilkin- 

son's arm, “you win!" 

“Win?” moans Wilkinson. "I'l be 

lucky if I don't go to jail!” 

“Vow're crazy!” says Alex. “You had 
nothin’ to do with this thing—you didn’t 
know the coats was no good. Forget about 
that: the thing is you got a chance right 
now to put over a b er thing than them 
overcoats. You come here to make a sale, 
didn't you? All right, go to it! That off- 
cer is connected with the purchasin’ de- 
partment of the Government and he wast- 
ed a lot of time talkin' to you about that 
truck. Do you realize what a wonderful 
thing that was to get down here O. K. in 
that terrible storm yesterday? No—you 
don't, but he did! Right now he's got 
that there truck on his mind. Go after him 
before he gets inside the buildin' and make 
your sale!" 

"But," says Wilkinson, kinda dazed, 
"what have Í got to sell? The overcoats 
are—" 

“Darn the overcoats!” says Alex. 
“Sell him the truck that brought 'em 
down—they ain’t nothin’ wrong with that! 
If it’s good enough for a trip like that it’s 
good enough for the army in France, ain't 
it? Hurry up and make an appointment 
with him for to-day, and IIl get you the 
figures on the Gaflooey truck for a hun- 

‘dred or a million—I know 'em by heart!’ 
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Everlastin Team Work 


HAT fine spirit which the American people are 

showing in their determination to win the war opens 

the way for this pronouncement of policy covering 
the needs of the government as against the needs of 
individuals. 


As manufacturers of a product which alike meets the 
needs of a nation at war and the needs of individual 
Americans engaged in essential industry, the General 
Motors Truck Company owes this expression of apprecia- 
tion to those whose orders have been delayed. ‘And the 
spirit with which these prospective customers have bowed 
to the greater needs of the war is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Either directly or through priority orders, those loyal 
Americans whose manufactured products may be utilized 
for war purposes are giving the government first call, and 
we, being in that class from the standpoint of production, 
are in turn dependent on those who produce the raw 
materials that go into our own finished product. 


So two conditions stand in the way of deliveries—factory 
production is curtailed by scarcity of material, and output 
for industrial needs is limited by government demand. 


Could we run the factory at capacity both demands might 
be filled with reasonable promptness. 


Until this situation improves, however, we ask the in- 
dulgence of all GMC customers—those who already own 
GMC Trucks and those who seek to buy. 


“The everlastin’ team work of every bloomin’ soul,” as 
Kipling puts it, will solve the problem—will bring about 
the day when war will be no more; when peaceful industry 
may resume the development which war has so ruth- 
lessly interrupted. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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TRUCKS 


It has been said with much truth that the car of 
today becomes the car of yesterday after one or 
two short seasons. 


Naturally many builders of cars and many build- 
ers of essential parts of cars have been unable to 
keep pace with this rapid improvement. They have 
simply ceased to exist. 

The solid substantial manufacturers of 1918 
whose names have national reputation and whose 
product has national use have survived. 


Because they did not merely build for today: 
they learned from yesterday, and anticipated 
tomorrow. 


When the car owner demanded a more flexible 
motor, better body design, electric lighting and 
starting, silent gears—whatever it was, the fore- 
sighted builders were ready. They had foreseen 
the need. They had done the experimental work, 
solved the problems of design and manufacture 
and tried the result by service on the road. 


This has a special application to axles, for here 
we have one of the fundamental elements in the 
motor car. For before it could ever become prac- 
tical it had to have: 


An improved source of power; 


A means of steering, enabling front wheels to 
turn in different circles; 


A means of distributing power between the two 
rear wheels; 


A support for the car and its passengers strong 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


enough to endure shocks, loads and speeds pre- 
viously unknown to any vehicle; 


And a means of stopping the vehicle quickly, yet 
without jar or jolt. 


All but the first of these problems were largely 
solved by the axle designers. 


But there were many other problems—and the 
axle engineer looked ahead. 


For example, a few years ago there was a de- 
mand for axles that would be more quiet in opera- 
tion. It came at about the same time from owners 
of passenger cars and owners of trucks, the rear 
axles of which were radically different in design. 


When this demand became evident, Timken- 
Detroit had already adopted, constructed and put 
into service a new type of final drive for passenger 
cars and another for motor-trucks. 


And today almost every passenger car has the 
spiral (or helical) bevel gears in its rear axle, and 
108 makes of motor-trucks use the worm-drive. 


Itis in such solid, substantial contributions to 
motor-car progress that Timken-Detroit leadership 
is built. And Timken-Detroit Engineers are hard 
at work today building new contributions to the 
motor cars of tomorrow. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for 
both motor cars and trucks 


TIMKEN-DETROIT | 


AXLES 
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“By heavens, T'll chance it!” says Wil- | 
kinson, and runs after the officer. 


B, 


(OMEN up on the train that night I sit 
h in the smoker and write Alex my check 

for a thousand berries. They was no two 
ways about it as he showed me, because he 
had bet he would make Wilkinson put | 
over a sale in Washington. He didn’t say 
what he had to sell. The lovely Wilkinson, 
which has sent about five dollars? worth 
of night letters to his wife, is sittin’ on the 
other side delirious with joy and with a 
order in his pocket for one thousand Ga- 
flooey trucks as per the one we come down 
in. Alex had wired the Gaflooey people 
and had Wilkinson appointed a salesman 
for the Washington territory on his rec- 
ommendation. Them guys would do any- 
thing for Alex, because he put ’em on the | 
map. With telegraphed credentials from 
New York, the rest was a cinch for even 
the lovely Wilkinson, because the truck 
sold itself! 

“They is only one thing that beats me,” 
I says to Alex before we turn in on the 
sleeper. “Why didn't you sell the truck 
and make all the dough yourself?” 

“It’s a good thing you don’t need brains 
in your game,” says Alex, "or you and 
Alice would starve! I wanted Wilkinson 
to make the sale all by himself, because it 
will give him confidence, and then, again, 
he'll advertise me. I get half of his com- 
mission; I grab a bonus from the Gaflooey 
0) people for helpin’ the sale along, and then 


Ladies Like Steer Warms 


Because they give comfort without trouble, cost or expense, Steer 
Warms keep the hands warm on the coldest day, and ladies can 
drive in zero weather without hurting their hands or health. 


SteerWarms 


An Electric Hand Warmer for Winter Driving 


Steer Warms consist of two neat leather-covered grips, one for each hand, 
which lace onto the steering wheel. Steer Warms are heated by electricity 
from the storage battery (or magneto on Fords). They operate on the same 
principle as an electric heating pad. The resistance unit is protected by heavy 
brass plates, thus insuring many years of service. No possibility of shocks. 


After a certain heat Steer Warms will get no hotter, but retain an even temperature. A switch 
turns current on or off, but if left on will not injure car. They are simple, neat and efficient. 


Steer Warms save money on gloves. You can use light gloves instead of expensive heavy 
leather gloves. Steer Warms are guaranteed against burn out for five years. They 
cost absolutely nothing to maintain and give no trouble. Steer Warms are essen- 

tial for ladies who drive. Ask your dealer or sent direct upon receipt of price. 


PRICE: For all Gasoline Cars, $7.50 
Special for Fords, $5.00 
(Descriptive circular on request) 
INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. 103, New Orleans, U. S. A. 


there's that thousand bucks of yours, 
which I would of lost if I sold the trucks 
myself Also, I have put Mr. Wilkinson 
over, and that's what I started out to do!" 

“You win!" I says. “I don't see how 
you get away with it." 

"Huh!" says Alex. “They ain't no 
trick to it at all. Why, say! even you could 
of done it!" 


How a Teacher Acquired a 
Good Memory 


HERE is a man who began, a few 

years ago, as a country school teacher, 
and now holds the position of secretary 
of the State Teachers’ Association. His 
marked success has been due to the fact 
that he never forgets a name or a face. 

Last summer he was giving me, in an 
offhand way, detailed reports that school 
men in each county of the state had sent 
him regarding the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. I said to him, “Hold on! How 
can you remember all that?" 

** [f I should get three hundred letters in 


Laced on Wheel 


Hone 


to-day's mail," he replied, “from teachers 
in this state about this State Teachers’ 
Association, I could glance over them and 
then tell you from whom each one came 
and the gist of what is said. This work is 
on my mind, that’s all.” 

** When I meet a person, I get the name 
and the face. I concentrate my thoughts 
on that person, what he is doing, and who 
he is, just for a moment until I have him 
thoroughly fixed in my mind. Then, when 
I see him again, no matter when or how, I 
speak to him and call him by his name. 
I don't find it at all difficult to do this. 
By following this rule all my life I am now 
able to remember practically every person 
I meet." A. J. FOARD | 


nds. Cream 


À soothing, refining cream that by daily use prevents any 
tendency to roughness or irritation. An invigorating cream 
that tones and freshens and protects the complexion from 
injury by dusty winds or chilly atmosphere. A cream that 
softens the skin to a velvety texture. And withal a cream 

so simple to apply, so sure in its improving results that it 
readily becomes the favored complexion cream of all who 

try it. Write today for a sample, or buy of your dealer. 
SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Dis- 


appearing Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Sample 
Face Powder 2c., Trial Size'15c. Attractive Week-end Box 39c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS 201 West Street 


Portland, Maine © 
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*Wooli-Kid" 
All American Pure Wool, Warmest Dress Glove 


Pill 


Just Arrived! Stylish! Novel! Warm! Patriotic! | 


“Wooli-Kid” 
| OOll- 

introd the Grinnell “WOOLI-KID” Glove, the new All- 
sia ihe glove for dress and street wear. The “WOOLI-KID” 


comes in response to the need for conservation of leather, as 
a serious shortage exists. 


It is a dressy, classy, all-wool glove, combining warmth, comfort, 
economy and quality. 


The “WOOLI-KID” fits to perfection and looks as fine as it feels. 


Full outside seams, one-button tops, embroidered backs—in Gray, 
Khaki or Winterfield shades. 


The “WOOLI-KID” saves leather. Wear a pair and do your share. 


f book— 
“Glove Styles” Free Ys fet arima cory cf RK 


oves , aviati d civilians. If your dealer cannot e ly 
Si the VOOLLKIB: "send us his name, and of glove you wear, and we 
will send a pair for your inspecti. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co., 162 Broad St., Grinnell, lowa, U.S.A, 


Grinnell 


Gloves 


“Best for every purpose” 


on. 


Are You Hard 
Pressed for Cash? 


NCLE SAM is again calling on you 

and all of us to buy more Liberty 
Bonds and Thrift Stamps. And we're going to do so for we must help 
our boys "over there" in their fight for democracy. The cost of living 
is constantly soaring higher. Can you stretch your salary to meet the 
ever-increasing demands? What’s the ‘solution? 


Your Spare Time—Make Cash Out of It! 
Hundreds of factory workers, clerks, stenographers and bookkeepers are adding from 


$25 to $30 per month to their pay envel in their spare time. You Can It Too 
by pga | the Crowell magazines, The American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion 
and Farm Fireside, in your neighborhood. 

Experience is not necessary. Initiative and a little spare time bring big money for 
you as our representative. Write to-day for full information. 


Chit Subscription Staff 

rien ublishing Co., Desk 59B 
381 Fourth Asenue, New York City 

Please tell me how to cash-in on my spare time. 
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| The Ancient Grudge 
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f (Continued from page 15) 
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a seed of antagonism, establish im fact 
an anti-English “complex.” You know 
that these lumps of associated ideas lie 
buried in our minds, and lurk always 
ready to set up a ferment, whenever some 
new thing enters the mind that matches 
and hence fertilizes them. You know how 
ou, if you happen to be against some 
itical party, are disinclined to give that 
party credit for any act, and easily forget 
its good deeds and easily remember its 
bad deeds. 

Most of us have many such complexes, 
and a very large majority of Americans 
has this anti-English complex, thanks to 
those perverted school histories Now fol- 
low the workings of this complex; no pret- 
tier example can be found in ali psychology. 

“What’s England done in this war, any- 
way?” asks the man at the bulletin board. 
And I have heard it asked at handsome 
dinner tables by people who then immedi- 
ately brought up our Civil War. They re- 
membered George III, they didn’t remem- 
ber Burke; they remembered the “Ala- 
bama,” they didn’t remember the Man- 
chester cotton spinners; to them England 
was unanimously against the Union, be- 
cause their complex automatically seizes 
every fact that matches their prejudice 
against England, and as automatically re- 
jects everything that does not match it. 


IN OUR Civil War we had many friends 
in England: John Bright was for us, the 
Manchester operatives chose rather to 
without cotton and starve than have the 
cause of slavery win; and Queen Victoria 
was for us. But English friendship we 
never remember; only her acts that were 
against us cling in our minds. We forget 
that the Queen stopped Louis Napoleon 
from recognizing the Southern Confeder- 
acy—and we don't remember that Na- 

oleon wanted to do this, and that when 
Re established Maximilian in Mexico he 
aimed a deliberately hostile blow at our 
democracy. We forget this because we 
have very properly a pro-French complex, 
likewise implanted by the school histories, 
and only the friendly acts of France cling 
in our minds. Of course, Louis Napoleon 
nof'more represented France in 1866 than 
George III represented England in 1776; 
but we're aware of George and unaware 
Napoleon. 

n this way, all along the line we tena- 
ciously cherish England's unfriendly acts 
and inveterately ignore her acts of friend- 
ship And her biggest acts in the last 

uarter of a century have been friendly. 
You will hear a dozen people hark back to 
our Civil War to one who remembers Eng- 
land's attitude in 1898, during our Span- 
ish War, when she stopped a Europan 
combmation against us. Do you hear 
many speak of her refusal to back the 
Kaiser a few years afterward, when Mr. 
Roosevelt invited him to leave the coast 
of Venezuela in twenty-four hours? You 
know, I suppose, that the Kaiser late in 
1898 wrote to a friend of Joseph Chamber- 
lain that if he had had (while we were 
hting Spain) a larger fleet he would 
“have taken Uncle Sam by the scruff of 
the neck.” Will you not, when somebody 
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Weed Chains of Solid Gold 


—would not be worth as much as the Weed 
Chains of Steel you use on the tires of your passen- 
ger car and truck. 


Steel is worth more than gold now, for in these 
days we measure the real value of a metal by the 
work it does. 


Conserve your Weed Chains as you must con- 
serve gasoline. 


Use your passenger cars in bad weather only 
when it is necessary. 


Weed Chains must be saved for trucks and 
essential passenger cars, which should be kept going 
rain or shine. 


When you must use your car put on your chains 
at the first drop of rain,and take them off the moment 
the road is safely dry. 


Waste through reckless, unnecessary use is now 
a crime. 


If you don’t help save Weed Chains, as you are 
helping to save gasoline, there will be a national 
shortage. i 


This means not only a tremendous loss, through 
injury to cars and trucks, but the checking and cur- 
tailing of essential industries to which these cars 
and trucks are essential, 


Cars and trucks must have chains on slippery 
pavements and muddy or snowy roads. 


A nation-wide shortage in Weed Chains means 
the use of makeshifts—a harmless rope, or ruinous 
non-creeping chains that give a certain amount of 
traction, but cut the tires to pieces. 


Conserve your Weed Chains. 


i AMERICAN CHAIN Co, INC, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Four years ago the Belgian 
Army, war-worn and weak in 
numbers, confronted the Ger- 
mans on the Yser. From Liege 
io the last narrow strip of their 
country they had resisted the 
invaders inch by inch, glorious 
even in retreat. 


At the Yser the Belgians 
performed a signal service to 
the Allied cause by holding the 
Germans while the gaps were 
being closed in the Franco- 
British lines to the rear. 


Four years have passed, and 
the same nations are still at 
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death grips along the Western 


front. America, too, is there, 
and has this opportunity be- 
cause the Belgians kept the 
enemy from crossing the Yser 
long ago. 


The same unfaltering cour- 
age, the same inspiration for 
sacrifice in our army abroad 
and in our citizens at home 
will give us victory. 


The complete mobilization of 
the whole people is necessary 
and the telephone service has 
an increasingly important part 
in speeding the national effort. 


More than 12,000 members of the Bell System are in military 


service. 


Those that remain at home must fill the gaps and do their 


utmost, with the co-operation of the public, to help win the war. 


One:Policy One System 


The Key 
To Success 
The secret of busi 
ness and social suc- 


a coss is the ability FAS : 
7 toremember. I can t 
make your mind an infall:ble & 
classified index from which you can $ 
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address an audience. Eus 
qe. The result of 20 year 
leveloping memories 
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righted Memory Test ow to o 
my FREE book, " How To Speak In Pub 


Dickson School of Memory 160] Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


| WANTED- sues 


Traveling Salesmen are Essential—Govern- 
ment Ruling. The demand exceeds the supply. Sales- 


Earn $35 to $100 a Week 


Thousands of men and women have been trained 


§ through our Home Study Course and our Free Employ- 


vice has helped thousands to success. Let 
do the same for you. Write today for bi, 
Book, list of openings, and full particulars. 


NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept.23S, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


BE ATRAVELING SALESMAN 
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mentions George III and the “Alabama” 
to you, mention Manila Bay to them? 
That was the moment when England pre- 
vented the Kaiser’s taking Uncle Sam by 
the scruff of the neck. That was the mo- 
ment when the German commander Died- 
richs inquired of the English commander 
what the English ships would do if the 
German ships placed themselves between 
Dewey and the Spanish fleet. The Eng- 
lishman replied: *‘ That is known only to 
Commodore Dewey and myself.” 

England was our friend in Manila Bay. 
Put that against George III and the “ Al- 
abama." It's more recent. And but for the 
English fleet the Kaiser would even now 
be in “our front yard." Tell that to any- 
body who asks you what England has done 
in this war. And tell them, too, that Eng- 
land has seven million men mobilized to- 
day: this, taken proportionally to our 
greater population, would amount to thir- 
bees or fourteen million Americans mobil- 
ized. 

Tell them that England is now send- 
ing men of fifty and boys of eighteen and 
a half to the front. Tell them that 15,000 
men of the merchant marine have been 
drowned through torpedoes and mines, 
and that the survivors have gone back to 
sea after being torpedoed five, six and sev- 
en times. And tell them of the second bat- 
tle of Ypres, where three lines of Huns con- 
fronted one single English line so thin that 
although they put every available man 
into the line to help hold it, even so gaps 
remained. They doled out the last round: 
of ammunition. Four nights and days 
they were shelled to keep them from sleep- 
ing, and in the fourth some slept standing, 
would salute and go again to sleep. Then 
at length, with the flower of his army, the 
Kaiser came at these Englishmen and they 
held their line. All their ammunition was 
shot away. Had the Kaiser known this he 
could have walked to the Channel. 

That was the second battle of Ypres. 
And people ask what England is doing! 

At that battle a surgeon, himself witha 
compound fracture from a shell and know- 
ing it should be dressed or he would die, 
worked all day dressing the wounds of the 
men, and did die. 

What is England doing? Seven million 
of her women are mobilized and workingon 
munitions and other necessities of war. 
What is she doing? Great God, but we 
have some imbeciles among us! 


JATEN years before the war I received 
an invitation to join a society for the 
promotion of more friendiy relations be- 
tween the United States and England. 
“ No, indeed," I said to myself. Even asl 
read the note, hostility rose in me. Ire 
membered George III. I remembered the 
Civil War. The ancient grudge, the “com- 
plex," had been instantly set fermenting 
i me. Nothing could better show its lurk- 
ing persistence—for I knew about Venez 
uela, and Manila Bay, and Burke, and 
John Bright, and the Queen; and among 
the English I count dear and even belove 

friends. 

And I also knew that all the best we 
have here—law, ethics, love of liberty—s 
from England. Yet there I was, just like 
the man at the bulletin board—only it was 
before the war. Well, having the complex 
myself, I understand it all the better m 
others, and beg them to counteract it as 
have done. I understand, too, that some 


Westclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 


On time for war time 


OUR country depends upon 
you. You depend upon 
your clock. Promptness is good 
proof of loyalty these days. 
This war is a race against time. 
Ships, munitions, food must be rushed 


along. Every minute counts. Everyone 
knows it. 


To-day the good alarm clock takes 
an important place in the home. It 
starts the day on time. It tells honest 
time all day. It isa practical, econom- 


Western Clock Co. 


BabyBen Pooket Ben 
La Salle. Ill.. U. S. A. 


Big Ben 


ical, time-saving tool—the kind you 
need in war time. 


Westclox alarms are well-known, 
well-liked. Their timekeeping wins 
them friends everywhere. 


The Western Clock Company is doing its 
utmost to supply its share of the alarm clocks 
this country wants and needs to-day. The 
demand, however, is greater than the supply. 


Take good care of your alarm clock. Think 
how important it isto you in times like these. 
Try to get as much good service out of your 
clock as the maker built into it. 


- makers of Westclox 


America Lookout  Jronclad Bingo Sleep-Meter 


Factories at Peru, Ill. 


A WAR MESSAGE 
FOR THE FURNITURE BUYER 


America must win the war—and the big job of American 
manufacturers is the production of war essentials. 


To this vital task many of the skilled Berkey & Gay 
workers are now applying themselves. Naturally our normal 
output of furniture is, therefore, diminished. 


However, our reserve stock in Grand Rapids and New 
York with such other furniture as we may be able to manu- 
facture, in addition to goods of our make now in the stores 
of our dealers, will, we hope, be sufficient to supply necessary 


requirements during the period of the war. 


Where the purchase of new furniture is necessary, choose 
Berkey & Gay furniture. Each piece bears our inlaid Shop 
Mark—the symbol of excellence in material, in cabinet work 


and design. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 


440 Monroe Avenue 


Grand Rapids 


A new and com 


be seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 


Michigan 


chensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey € Gay furniture may 


West 40th Street, or at Grand Rapids. Visitors 


should be accompanied by, or have a letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


a Month 


The master- 
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LA $ piece of watch 
E 5 x manufacture—adjust- 
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ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
| cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


21 Jewel 


. 
S Burlington 
men and women 
The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. Pay 
at rate of $2.50 a month. You pay only the rock bottom 
prices no matter whether you pay all cash or on time 
| | Write Today for Free Watch Book 
See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs In watches that you have to choose from. 


Your name and address on a postcard is enough. Get this 
offer while it lasts. Write today. 


Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1058, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chicago 


thing additional lies at the bottom of our 
ancient grudge, and frequently refreshes 
it. An anecdote will illuminate this: 

To Amano Hashidate some tourists 
were journeying a few years ago, Ameri- 
cans and English being of the party. You 
go by rail to this Japanese beauty spot, 
and a cinder flew into the eye of an old 
Englishman traveling with his niece. The 
eye got gradually very bad, began, indeed, 
to bulge out. Their treatment was of no 
avail. An American lady at length said to 
the niece: ‘‘ Pardon a stranger, but the tea 
you're putting on that eye doesn't seem 
to be stopping it. I have some boracic 
acid. Won't you take it and use it?" But 
the uncle wouldn't, because they hadn't 
been introduced. 


NOW; that’s the sort of thing Americans 
don’t understand— unless they have 
traveled a great deal, and even then they 
don’t find it conciliating, though they know 
that behind this beats (and hides) the 
warm, humane British heart, the most 
constant heart in the world, once you 
break through to it. Were I talking to an 
Englishman who had asked me what he 
could do to help cure our ancient grudge, 
I should tell the tale of the eye. It isa 
parable. Ian Hay would understand it at 
once. He appreciates British ways as 
keenly as our ways. And I should add to 
the Englishman: 

“ Just now, or in any days that are to 
come, if you feel a temptation to reproach 
us for not protesting over the martyrdom 
of Belgium, for holding off as long as ve 
did—oh, don't speak that reproach! Go 
back in your own record, look at your 
guarantee to Denmark, look at Russell's 
words: “Her Majesty could not see with 
indifference a military occupation of Hol- 
stein"—and then see what England did. 
And to any American I should repeat 
what I have said above: 

“Just now, or in any days that are to 
come, before you speak a cold word of 
England, pause to remember Burke, and 
the cotton spinners of Manchester, and 
Manila Bay: remember that your fore- 
fathers, too, 'grabbed' land; remember 
the fleet of England that has kept away 
the Hun from you—the Hun that would 
have taken you by the scruff of the neck, 
that has honeycombed you with spies 
these many years that he may ‘rule su- 
prese in the United States,’ that pub- 
ishes some six hundred newspapers in his 
own language, and has a huge alliance 
consolidating millions who spoke against 
you openly at first and now work and 
a bee against you secretly every hour of 
the night and day; the Hun who thus ad- 
dresses his God: ‘Thou who dwellest high 
above the Cherubim, Seraphim and Zep- 
pelins’ (Parson Dietrich Vorwerk in his 
volume ‘Hurrah and Hallelujah’), the 
Hun whose General von der Goltz writes 
(in his *Ten Iron Commandments of the 
German Soldier’), ‘It is better to let 2 
hundred women and children belonging 
to the enemy die of hunger than to let a 
single German soldier suffer'; the Hun 
whose soldier obeys the commandments 
thus: ‘I am sending you a ring made out 
of a piece of shell. . | . During the Battle 
of Budonviller I did away with four wom- 
en and seven young girls in five minutes. 
The captain had teld me to shoot these 
French sows, but I preferred to run my 
bayonet through them.’ (Private Johann 
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Given away! 
One pound can of 
Old English Wax 


To every purchaser of an OLD 
ENGLISH WAXER AND POLISH- 
ER—the new device that makes the 
polishing of floors as easy as dusting 
them with a mop—will be given a 
pound can of Old English Wax. 


Users write us that this new device re- 
quires only one-half as much wax as 
hand method, only one-third of the 
time, and gives more uniform results. 
Simple in construction, theOld English 
Waxer and Polisher will last for years. 
At paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores. If 
not obtainable at your dealer’s, remit 
to us; we will supply you both Polisher 
and Wax direct, parcel post prepaid. 
Price, East of Denver, $3.00; Denver 
and West, $3.50. 
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“Do over your floors this easy way 
No expert finishers or other oulside help needed 


UST apply a light film of Old English Wax with a soft 
cloth—or with the new Waxer and Polisher shown here. 


When polished, the wax forms a rich, mellow finish—a finish > 
so hard and wear-resisting that it will last for months. All ng 18 


that is necessary to keep it lustrous is the regular dusting 


you give your floors and an occasional “touching up” with 

wax at spots where the wear is heaviest. ax 
This hard, tough, glass-like film protects as well as beautifies. 

Hot water or grease, heel marks, scratches and the rough The polish that helps 
knocks of children can’t get through it. Your floors will make housework easy 


retain their original beauty. 


Get a can of Old English Wax today. Prove to yourself how 
easy this part of your household duties can be made. Used 
exclusively in thousands of homes and fine public buildings. Mail this 


Mail coupon for free book coupon 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. Tells the most satisfactory 
and economical way to care for 


Hardwood floors Woodwork Table To Pianos 
Softwood floors Linoleum Leather Victrolas 
Furniture Automobile finish 


Address THE &. S. BOYLE CO., 1617 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
How to Clean Your Floors 


Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always with OLD 
ENGLISH BRIGHTENER. Jt makes the original finish last twice 
as long. It not only cleans but polishes, brightens and protects 
against wear. It will not remove wax or injure the finest finish. 
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You will be COMFORTABLE indoors 
and WARM outdoors—and lessen the 
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risk of catching colds—in 


Health 


D uofol ð Underwear 


A thin layer of fine Wool is interknit over a thin layer of soft 
Cotton. The wool keeps cold out and warmth in—but it doesn't 


touch the skin. 
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Why Be Thin and Frail? 


CAN make you weigh what you should. Can 
build up your strength. Can improve your figure. 
Can teach you to stand and walk correctly. In 
your home. ithout drugs. By scientific methods 
such as your physician 
approves. Results will be XT 
noticeable to you and your 
friends in a few weeks, 
REESE T gained 15 pounds 
the first three mon . ped be; 
would Dot be back where was 
amount of money.'" 


for any 


If you only realized how sure- 
ly, how easily, how inexpen- 
sively your weight can be in- 
erensod, our figure perfected, 
and your health improved, I am 
certain you would write me. 

I want to help you as only a 
woman can. I've had a won- 
derful experience covering six- 
teen years. Write to me and 
if my work won't help I will 
tell you what will. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, 624 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ARIETE NOTTE ent 


The outer Wool absorbs perspiration from the inner layerof Cotton 
and quickly evaporates it, keeping the garment soft, fresh and dry 
and the body dry. This greatly reduces the danger of catching cold 
caused by stepping from heated rooms into the cold outdoors. 
An Air Space between the layers of wool and cotton ventilates 
body and garment. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 
New York, 846 Broadway 


National Underwear Standards: ‘‘Duofold’’ for cold weather; 
**Rochinchair'' for warm weather 


Chicago, 424 S. Wells St. 
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New Thought 


Means 


New Energies Released. 
New Possibilities. 

New Opportunities. 
New Ways to Win. 


New Health, Happiness 
and Prosperity. 


Thousands of letters in our 
Jiles testify to the above. 


Investigate 


“The Gist of New Thourht" 
in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It isa clear and in- 
teresting handbook, easily un- 
derstood and applied. 


For 10 cents Yọ} can ze 


the above 
booklet and a month's trial of NAUTILUS, magazine of 
New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors. win Markham and Orison Swett Mirden 
among its contributors. Send now and we will include 
“How to Get What You Want." THE ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Dept E-9. Holyoke, Mass. | 


What 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of NAUTILUS 


Co. 


Wenger to his sweetheart, dated Péronne, 
March 16, 1915). These are the Huns 
whom you help by any anti-English word 
Or act. 

Have I said enough? Do you still 
hold off from England?—England whom 
Canada, Australia, Africa, New Zealand. 
all her colonies, so loved and valued that 
they rushed from every land and sea to 
help her in her hour of need? That's the 
proof unanswerable of England's worth.” 

In this many-peopled world England is 
our nearest relation; nearest in blood, 
nearest in ideals. Her Bible is ours, her 
Shakespeare is ours, our Lincoln's words 
stand graven on a tablet at her great uni- 
versity. Let us stick to her. True, near 
relations will often rub each other the 
wrong way—the nearer they are the 
rougher the rub. What of it? “My broth- 
er and I quarrel, but it is he and I against 
the world.” Let us stick close to England. 


MARGARET DELAND, the famous 


writer of brilliant novels and short 
stories, spent last winter in France. 
Out of this experience she has writ- 
ten for next month’s magazine one 
of the most notable articles the war 
has brought forth. 


How We Behave 
When We Telephone 


(Continued from page 45) 


eople who want to know what time it is. 
n Tampa, Florida, one operator is said to 
be kept busy all the time answering the 
single question “What time is it?” There 
are from 1,500 to 2,000 of these calls daily. 

That seems a good many, but Colum- 
bus, Ohio, reports from 5,000 to 8,000 of 
these inquiries every day, and Buffalo has 
7,000 or more! In the rush hours they 
come at the rate of ten calls a second. 
These rush hours are in the morning when 
men reach their offices and at night just 
before they start for home. These figures, 
however, will probably be much reduced 
during the period of the war; for, in order 
to free the lines for important business, 
people have been asked to refrain from call- 
ing Central just to inquire what time it is. 

T small towns, and even in the large 
ones, when people hear a fire alarm, or the 
engine goes by their house, the first thing 
they do is to go to the telephone and ask 
Central where the fire is. This would be 
all right, of course, except that it some- 
times interferes with the sending and re- 
ceiving of really vital calls. 

There is a case reported where a fireman 
lost his life because of this very thing. He 
was injured at a big fire and the central 
exchange was so swamped with inquiries 
from people who were merely curious 
about what was happening that before the 


| call for a doctor could be sent in the man 


was past help. 

In case of fire, or accident, it will be a 
sensible and considerate thing if you will 
leave the operators and the wires free to 
attend to calls which are necessary and 
important. 
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How I Learned to Read 
Character at Sight 


The Strange Adventure of Carlton Steele 


“That man is a band leader,” said 
the lady in white, turning casually in 
her steamer chair. "And his com- 
panion is the man who owns the band.” 

I had overheard the little group on 
the deck of the Mauretania discuss- 
ing—as is the pleasant habit of ocean 
travelers the first day out—who their 
two rather distinguished-looking fel- 
low travelers might be who had kept 
themselves so aloof since we sailed 
from Southampton. 

From the looks of blank amazement 
on the faces of the lady’s companions, 
and from their exclamations, it dawned 

son me that she was telling what these 
men were without having the faintest 
idea who they were. ` 

“You know who she is, don’t you?” 
said my traveling mate, Dr. Allen. 
“She is the most famous Character 
Analyst in the United States—Dr. 
Katherine M. H. Blackford. Let me 
introduce you,” said he, moving over 
from the rail. 

And at that moment began what I 
consider perhaps the most remarkable 
—and profitable—experience of my 
whole life. 

“Mr. Steele, I don’t know either of 
them from Adam,” said Dr. Blackford 
with a gleaming smile and a twinkle 
of her keen, dark eyes, “but I am sure 
that my conclusion is correct.” 

Sure enough. We checked up Dr. 
Blackford that same evening and found 
that the two “mysterious strangers” 
were—who do you think? 

Why, no other than the Leader of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the President of the Corporation own- 
ing the orchestra (the “band leader” 
and the “owner of the band”). 

When I congratulated Dr. Black- 
ford on her quite unbelievable feat she 
said, “Mr. Steele, you could do that 
just as easily as I do, if you would on- 
ly take the pains. Really you could. 
There is no trick about it, or second 
sight, or any such rubbish. 

“It is just knowing how to size up 
people by looking at them, and study- 
ing in one swift but careful survey 
their features and physique and ges- 
tures and habit of conversation. 

“Tt all seems so simple that I often 
wonder why every normal man or 
woman cannot do the same thing. 


“But I have taught thousands of 
people how to read and analyze char- 
acter—all the way from office and 
factory employees to state governors, 
owners of large newspapers and cor- 
poration heads.” 


* * * * * 


Right there I made up my mind 
that whatever else I did when we 
landed in New York, I would invest 
five dollars in Dr. Blackford's popu- 
lar course in “Reading Character at 
Sight," which I learned her publishers, 
the Independent Corporation, were 
now marketing nationally as a far- 
reaching educational service. 

Five dollars! Why, I tell you that 
Course has been worth five thousand 
dollars to me already. In seven fasci- 
nating lessons I have discovered how 
to tell what a man is like from what 
he /ooks like. In fact I got the real 
secret of it in the first lesson, right in 
my own home. 

As a result I am getting to be a 
judge of character to an extent I nev- 
er dreamed was possible. 

Honestly I never knew people before. 

It is a positive revelation to be able 
to “look right through people,” as the 
old saying goes, and be able by apply- 
ing Dr. Blackford’s simple method to 
tell what people really are—under the 
surface. 

Knowing now the peculiar qualities 
of the men or women I meet in busi- 
ness—by observing them closely—I 
know how to deal with them more suc- 
cessfully; how to say the right thing; 
how to influence them effectively; how 
to interest them; how to meet them in 
a business transaction, or a discussion, 
and secure every proper advantage. 

How many times have you said: 
* Oh, if I had only known him (or her) 
then as I do now! How different it 
all might have been." 


Dr. Blackford's lessons will save you from 
any such painful experience as this. Her 
method is simple and accurate and amazingly 
easy to master— because it is not drudgery but 
just a fascinating game of "sizing people up." 

It is not guesswork, but a sensible and sci- 
entific application of physical and psycho- 
logical laws that govern human character and 
actions. 

Photographing character! Sounds as strange 
as aviation and wireless did a few years ago, 
doesn't it? Yet that is preciscly what Dr. 
Blackford’s lessons tcach you to do. 


Men and women of all conditions have come 
to her for knowledge about themselves. Heads 
of large corporations, engineers, physicians, 
bankers, educators have studied her course and 
profited thereby. 

I see now why so many thousands have 
sought Dr. Blackford’s guidance in solving the 
greatest problems of their business and thcir 
every-day lives. 

I see why she has been sought as counsellor 
by such concerns as the Scott Paper Company, 
Baker-Vawter Company, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company and scores 
of other great concerns. 

Dr. Blackford has a wonderful message and 
for the first time it has been put into a popular 
home-study course of seven lessons at a price 
within the reach of all. 

Do not fail to send for it. It won't cost you 
a penny to look it over. 

When you have spent a half hour with that 
wonderful first lesson, and see where you come 
in, I strongly anticipate that your verdict will 
be like that of Mr. L. E. Hawley, of Grand 
Rapids, who wrote: 


If I had known years ago what I have 
learned already from Dr. Blackford’s Course, 
the knowledge would have been worth a thou- 
sand times the price of these lessons to me. 


Dr. Blackford has shown me a hundred 
other letters like this from her grateful pupils. 
She has thousands more. 

So why wait another minute? 

CARLTON STEELE 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion that once you have seen Dr. Blackford's 
Course in “Reading Character at Sight" you 
will want to keep it, that they are willing to 
send the entire Course to you on free exami- 
nation. 

Send the coupon for it now—or write a letter 
and it will be sent you charges prepaid. 

If you are not entirely satisfied with the 
Course, send it back and you will owe nothing. 

If, on the other hand, you like it as do thou- 
sands of others who have used Dr. Blackford's 
Course with immense profit to themselves, 
send $5 in full payment. 

You take no risk and you have everything 
to gain, so ‘mail the coupon, before this re- 
markable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Fndependent Corporation 


Division pf Business Education, Dept. 1211, 119 West 40th St, New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven les- 
sons called Reading Character at Sight. I will cither 
remail the Course to you within five days after its re- 
ceipt or send you $5. 


Name. agedt syat ied ae tars feels Coe ewe a erie d. a ese 


Address see eee 


"Amer 11-18.” 
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tHE QUALITY FLASHLIGHT 


a um quality flashlight will 
give you quality service at 
no greater cost than an ordi- 
nary flashlight. 


The telescopic construction 
makes a stronger flashlight 
and allows easier opening and 
closing of the case for inspect- 
ing and renewing the battery. 


Each KWIK-LITE is fitted 
with the seamless cell battery, 
guaranteed for 25 per cent 
longer service than any other 
flashlight battery. 


There are many dis- 
tinctive styles to 
choose from. Look 
for the display case 
at dealers who feature 
quality goods. 


The Usona Mfg. Co. 


New York Toledo 
San Francisco Windsor, Can. 


The telephone company in Mobile, 
Alabama, seems to be a regular bureau 
of information. If subscribers want to get 
up at a special hour, or catch a train, or be 
told when to take their medicine, they ask 
Central to make a note of it and to see that 
they do it. The telephone gives them the 
weather predictions, warns them if a freeze 
is coming, so that they can protect their 
fruit. It tells them what is going on at the 
theatres, gives them the baseball scores 
and election returns. 


EVERY newspaper office contains as- 
tonishing records of calls for these last 
kinds of information. The Boston “Post” 
says that it received almost 6,000 inquiries 
for the score during a single baseball game 
and that ten operators were hustling to 
answer them at the rate of about one call 
every second. 

As for the requests for election returns, 
they come at the rate of hundreds a min- 
ute, even in the smaller cities. After a 
Presidential campaign, they run into 
millions. Not only that, but the telephone 
plays a big part in the campaign itself. 
"Big Bill" Edwards in New York con- 
ducted a telephone campaign before the 
last Presidential election which was re- 
ported to have cost twenty-five thousand 
dollars in one day. 

There is really no end to the ways in 
which the telephone is linked with hu- 
man life. Criminals sometimes use it in 
trying to establish an alibi. But, on the 
other hand, the record of a telephone call 
is often an important link in the chain of 
evidence that convicts them. And it is 
one of the most valuable helps in tracing 
and catching criminals. 

Around New York there is what is 
known to the police as the “crime zone." 
It extends a hundred miles in every direc- 
tion and is subdivided into seven sections, 
each one of which can be connected with 
Police Headquarters in New York City 
almost instantly. 

When a crime is reported at head- 
quarters, the chiefs of police and the 
sheriffs throughout this crime zone are 
immediately notified. If the perpetrator 
of the crime is known, these officers re- 
ceive a description of him over the 'phone. 
It used to take several hours to do this, 
and the criminal had a chance to escape. 
Now it requires only a few minutes, 


At the ferry houses and railroad stations 
in and around New York, signal lights are 
installed, and when a button is pressed at 
headquarters these lights flash out. The 
police on duty go at once to the telephone 
and are warned to watch for the criminal. 
In this way the telephone wires form a 
trap, and a man is lucky indeed if he can 
manage to slip through. 

One use of the telephone which directly 
affects the safety of. millions of persons 
is in train despatching. It is only in re- 
cent years that the telephone began to 
supersede the telegraph for this service, 
but already almost fifty per cent of the 
251,000 miles of railway system of the 
country is equipped with telephones for 
train despatching. 

The telephone has proved to be more re- 
liable for this purpose in bad weather than 
the telegraph. It saves both time and 
money. Only twenty-five words a minute 
can go over the telegraph, while one 
hundred words a minute can go over the 
telephone. The Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad estimates that use 
of the telephone saves from one to three 
hours in clearing up a wreck. As it also 
estimates that it costs one thousand dol- 
lars a day to hold up traffic, the saving is 
apparent. The Great Northern claims 
that it saves eighty-five thousand dollars a 
year by telephone despatching. 


PEOPLE are talking now about “‘busi-* 
ness as usual" in spite of the war. With 
the telephone, it is not "business as us- 
ual" but business as never before. A year 
ago there were less than 5,000 private 
branch exchanges in Washington. Now 
there are close to 10,000. The capacity of 
the toll switchboard has been increased 
about 320 per cent. The number of long 
distance calls in December, 1916, was 
750 a day. One year later it was over 
1,700 a day. The Government has thou- 
sands of miles of private telephone lines 
between Washington and the important 
military and naval points of the country. 
In addition, of course, it sends thousands 
of messages over the public lines. Since 
the beginning of the war, government 
calls have right of way over all commer- 
cial ones. On the Government's private 
telephone lines the operators are employ- 
ees not of the company but of the Gov- 
ernment itself. 


"HUMAN Nature—as Seen by a Mail Carrier" will give us a finechance 


next month to see ourselves as some others see us. 


The writer, 


J. C. Lackey, has been a postman on the same route for years. 


Being Accommodating - 


OSSIBLY no one small trait is a 
bigger asset (and with a cash value, 
too) than the easily acquired habit 
of being accommodating in the little things. 
And still there is abroad the fallacy that 
really busy people have no time for cour- 
tesy or accommodation. This busy busy- 
ness is a mark of near success, not success. 
Corporations pay officers big salaries for 
results. Results are brought about through 
the aid of friends. Friends are made by lit- 
tle courtesies and accommodations. 
Not long ago I had occasion to consult 
a railroad office for information. I was re- 


ferred direct to the president, who, with a 
great stack of papers before him and two 
stenographers waiting, had ample time to 
be accommodating to me. I could but com- 
pare my treatment at the hands of this 
really busy man with that at the hands of 
the starter of the elevators. The latter 
was so busy being busy that he scarcely 
had time to answer me. The difference be- 
tween these two men is simply this: One 
knows how to be successful, whereas the 
other still has it to learn. 

No one can afford to be too busy for 
courtesy. H. N. J. 


wen 


Men Must Joke as 
Well as Fight 


(Continued from page 39) 


rats and vermin, oh, the assortment is am- 
ple, I assure you. And sometimes these are 
the hardest things to meet; because there 
are no heroics, no smashing action about 
the daily grind of discomforts. And yet 
most of the men do meet it with that same 
plucky business of getting a laugh out of it. 

One evening I was going along back of 
the trenches after one of the meanest Ei 
I ever saw. Rain? You’d have thought 
Lake Michigan had somehow got up into 
the sky and was coming down on that par- 
ticular sector. It was muddy and raw and 
cold, and night was coming on, which 
didn’t make things any more cheerful. And 
as I plowed ahead I saw two Tommies 
in the mud off at one side, their guns in 
the crooks of their arms, their "tin hats” 
shedding a small Niagara onto their 
hunched-up shoulders; and they were joy- 
ously caroling, 


“This is the end of a perfect day!” 


HAT'S what I mean. That strikes me 
as pure grit. And it is the thing that 

kept the British army going when there 
wasn’t much of it to keep going and the 
odds against us were almost impossible to 
overcome. We hadn’t men enough, nor 
ammunition enough, nor enough supplies 
of any kind. But the men we did have 
simply fired jokes when they hadn’t any- 
thing else to fire. And that spirit was 
something that couldn’t be hit by Ger- 
man guns nor be strangled by German gas. 

I don’t mean to exalt cheerfulness at the 
expense of courage. People ask me what 
was the bravest thin ever saw over 
there. It is impossible to answer that. 
Bravery is a commonplace in the trenches. 
You take it as a matter of course. 

I remember one time at Festubert, when 
for several days we had been making re- 
peated raids on the German trenches, and 
one morning we heard a sort of stifled cry 
from out in No Man’s Land. We listened 
and it came again: “Help! help! I’m 
wounded!” 

To go out there in broad daylight was 
almost certain death, and soldiers might 
easily have argued that it would be better 
to let one man die than to sacrifice other 
lives in an effort to save him.. Or they 
might have said, ‘Oh, it is probably only 
a German trick! We'd better not take the 
risk." 

But they didn't stop to discuss the pos- 
sibilities or the danger. Without a mo- 
ment's hesitation certainly fifteen men 
sprang to their feet and started to climb 
out of the trench. An officer and one other 
man were the first over the parapet, so of 
course the rest waited to see what would 
happen. Those two got through the barbed 
wire, found the man and actually carried 
him back safely, in spite of the fact that 
the Germans were firing at them all the 
time, Only two men did the trick, but ev- 
ery one of the fifteen had been perfectly 

ready to attempt it. 
his occasional miraculous immunity 
under fire is one of the curious things in 


*What Do You Know?" 


Never mind how strong you are. 
The boss is looking for brains, not brawn. 


It's a fine thing to be healthy and hard as nails, but when the boss 
wants a man for a big job, the kind that pays real money, it's what 
you know that counts. v d 


Right now the Government and employers everywhere are looking for men 
with special training—men who can do some one thing well. -> 


How about you? Are you ready for one of these positions? Have you an 
expert knowledge of any kind of work? i 


If you haven’t special training, get it now! 


You can do it without losing a minute from work, or a wink of sleep, 
without hurrying a single meal, and with plenty of time left for recreation. 
You can do it in one hour after supper each night, right at home, through 
the International Correspondence Schools. 


Yes— You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 


Hundreds of thousands have proved it. The designer of the Packard “Twin Six" and 
hundreds of other Engineers climbed to success through I. C. S. help. The builder of the great 
Equitable Building, and hundreds of Architects and Contractors won their way to the top 
through I..C. S. spare-time study. Many of this country's foremost Advertising and Sales 
Managers prepared for their present positions in spare hours under I. C. S. instruction. 


For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, railroads, in the Army and Navy i 
—in every line of technical and commercial work—have been winning promotion and increased 
salaries through the I. C. S. Over 100,000, LL LLL LLL ream OUT HERE ama en oe oe 
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can you afford to let another single priceless 
hour of spare time go to waste? Make your, Name 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without | Brest, 
cost, without obligating yourself in any way," street 
put it up to us to prove how we can help you. | a24 No 
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this “Crescent-Filler makes if 
the Pen for the Soldier and Sailor 


They prefer it because it's the pen for hard service, over here or “over there." 
The “Crescent-Filler” is strong and durable—and too simple to get out of 
order. All metal parts are non-rusting in the salt sea air, or any damp climate. 


Sold by leading stationers, jewelers, druggists and department stores. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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What’s the use of going round coughing? It spoils 
lots of fun for yourself and other folks. And it's so 
unnecessary. S. B. Cough Drops relieve it. Pure. 
No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the 
stomach. N 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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warfare. It is something none of us can 
explain, and yet probably every man who 
has been at the front can give instances of 
it. For example, there was in my battalion 
a little chap named Britton who used to 
do the most extraordinary things. 


BRITON simply loved a bombard- 
ment—I mean a bombardment of the 
German trenches by our own artillery. 
When our guns were shelling the line op- 
posite us, he would climb up on the side 
of the trench and stand there, half his body 
above the parapet, watching the effect of 
the fire. f 

I can see him now, his hands in his 
pockets, his pipe in the corner of his mouth. 
And I can hear him saying, with quiet sat- 
isfaction, “That was a fine one! Good 
work that time!” And then, “My word! 
that was a good hit!” And so he went on, 
standing up there as unconcernedly as if 
he had beet watching a game. He wasn't 
doing it out of bravado. He seemed to be 
talking to himself; and he was so absorbed 
that he had no sense of personal danger. 
Of course, because of the bombardment, 
most of the Huns were probably under 
cover, but there were always some of them 
watching, and it seems incredible that they 
or the snipers did not get him. 

He was a wonderful boy, little Britton. 
Fine and brave and lovable. At night, 
when we were sleeping out in the mud and 
the rain, he used to snuggle up close to me, 
like a child with a bi yia and I got 
to love him more chant can put into words. 
He had as much courage as any man in the 
company, and yet he was such a little chap 
—well, I just loved him; that’s all. In 
spite of his daring, he was the kind of boy 
you wanted to look out for. 

Then, one night, we were going forward 
in an attack. ‘The Germans were enfilad- 
ing our lines with a machine gun and every 
step of the way we were losing men. All 
of a sudden I came on Britton, lying on 
the ground, and I stopped. I wouldn’t 
have done it if it had been anyone else, 
but he was different. 

I stooped down and said, “Hello, Brit! 
What’s happened?” 

“Tm done for, Hammy!” he said. 

I knelt beside him and put my arm un- 
der his head and he said brokenly, for he 
was mortally wounded: “Tell them—I 
did my best, Hammy! I tried—to do my 
best. And—please take—what’s in my 
pocket—to— ” And he gave me a name 
and address, the name and address of his 
sweetheart at home. I promised him I 
would; and then he gasped: “ Bend down 
—Hammy!—I want you—to give her— 
something else.” And I bent close to him 
—and he kissed me. 

He died, there in my arms. And per- 
haps you would think that experiences 
like that would make us hate war and ev- 
erything connected with it. We do hate 
war. But we who have been in it are the 
last ones to hate "everything connected 
with it.” For we have seen too much that 
is fine and splendid come out of the dread- 
fulness of war. I believe that the men who 
have been fighting together in the trenches 
have more faith in human nature and 
more pride in their fellow men than any- 
body else in the world: 

Take the officers, for example, who have 
been with the men on the fighting lines. 
They are as proud of them as a mother is 
of her sons. The happiest night in my life 
was also the hardest night. And my hap- 
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piness was a sort of exultation because I 
was privileged to be one of those in com- 
mand of men as brave as our men were 
that night. I kept saying to myself: 

“What have I everdone that J should 
be here, with these splendid fellows, some 
of them in my charge, under my orders?" 

That was thenight of the Bluff “show,” 
which no man who went through it 
is likely ever to forget. In the slang of 
the British trenches, “show” is the com- 
mon name for a fight, a big bómbardment, 
or any considerable action. The Bluff of 
that time was part of the line of the Y pres 
salient and I was in charge of the machine 
guns there. We had only five in the few 
hundred yards of the Bluff trenches, for 
we were very short of things then; but the 
fact that we had so few made those we did 
have all the more important. I had to se- 
lect the positions for them, see that they 
were served, and keep going from one to 
the other to find whether any of them had 
been put out of action. 

All through the long seven hours while 
the bombardment was at its fiercest I 
went the rounds of our trenches and, curi- 
ous as it may seem, I was never'so happy 
in my life. Probably I can't explain it. 
Men were being killed and wounded all 
the time. We lost almost three hundred 
in our little section, about one third of our 
number. Exploding shells would cave the 
trench in on the guns and we would dig 
them out and get them ready for action 
again. A trench mortar, which is a shell 
with a high trajectory, lit squarely on one 
of my guns and drove it straight down 
about twelve feet into the ground. But 
when we dug it out we found it uninjured, 
and we got it ready for use again. 

As usual, it was raining. The men were 
half buried in mud, half drowned in water. 
But there wasn't a shadow of discourage- 
ment or of fear among them. They sat 
there hunched over their guns, rubbing 
the breeches with some bit of rag, polishing 
their bayonets, putting their ammunition 
inside their tunics to keep it dry; and ev- 
ery one of them was so keen, so eager, so 
invincibly determined to hold that posi- 
tion in the face of the odds against them, 
that you couldn't feel anything but an 
immense joy and pride in being there, a 
part of something bigger and finer than 

ou had ever thought would come to you. 

"here isn't anything comparable with it 
in a man's ordinary life. And that night, 
strange as it may seem, stands in my mem- 
ory as the happiest I ever knew. 


OMETIMES I think that the men who 

will get the most out of this war are 
the junior officers and the “non-coms,” for 
they have been closest to the soldiers in 
the ranks. Many of them began, as I did, 
by being privates themselves. An officer 
who fights with his men not only knows 
better than anybody else how fine they 
are, but the fact that he is largely respon- 
sible for their comfort, their health, and 
sometimes their lives, makes them seem 
very close to him. They used to say over 
there that I was the coolest man in the 
regiment; and I know that, simply be- 
cause it happens to be my temperament, 
I never felt nervous or “rattled.” 

But there was one time when I was 
scared! And the reason was that I was 
afraid for my men. We had got into one of 
the German trenches, only to find our- 
selves caught in a barrage fire which was 


so fierce that any alternative—advancing; 
retiring, or staying where we were—was 
deadly. And yet I had to choose between 
them. 

I gave the order to remain in the trench, 
and so we hunted what shelter we could. 
I found a little scooped-out niche at one 
side which held part of my body, and there 
I lay, listening to the explosions and won- 
dering if I had done the right thing. 
“Crash! Crash! Crash!" up and down the 
line. And I knew that every crash proba- 
bly meant the lives of some of my men. 

as I responsible for the loss of those 
lives? Might I save others if I should give 
the order to retire? That was the worst 
time I ever put in, and the only time I can 
remember when I was downright scared. 


IT IS wonderful how close the feeling can 
become between an officer and his men. 
I made it a point to know every man in 
my command by name and to find out 
about his family if he had one. At night, 
when I went the rounds of the trenches, I 
would come to the sentinels, standing on 
the firing step, their eyes strained, their 
ears alert, to catch the first sign of a move- 
ment out in No Man’s Land. I would step 
up beside the man and speak to him in a 
low tone. 

I always called him by name, because a 
man likes to think that he is himself to 
you, not merely one of a hundred cogs in 
the war machine. And I would ask him 
about his home folks. Had he heard from 
his wife in the last mail? How about the 
baby? Did she really have the whooping 
cough, or was it only a cold? Things like 
that may seem trivial, but they mean a 
lot to the man in the trenches. 

But most of all, if you are fighting with 
your men you see the little incidents which 
show, you the real stuff in them. You find 
unsuspected traits which are really beau- 
tiful under the roughest exterior. I have 
seen some of the older men, who in civil 
life had been hard characters, show a care 
of the young boys which was surprising— 
if anything can be surprising that comes 
with war. 

I remember one man; in American slang 
he would be called “a roughneck,” I sup- 
pose, for he had none of the refinements 
and had lived a pretty hard life. He was 
badly wounded; but lying on the ground 
near him was a boy who had also been hit. 
The older man could not get up, but he 
raised himself on one elbow and painfully 
hitched along, inch by inch, until he 
reached the boy. Then he took his own 
water bottle and held it to the boy’s lips 
and, patting him awkwardly on the shoul- 
der, he said: 

** You'll be all right, laddie. Don't you 
worry." 

I've seen many a rough man do things 
like that, half apologetically and embar- 
rassed, as if they were afraid somebody 
would catch them at it. Bravery and ten- 
derness do not belong exclusively to any 
one type of men. If the war has shown us 
nothing else, it has proved that fact be- 
yond dispute. 

There was Fred Fisher, for instance, the 
first Canadian to win theVictoria Cross, the 
highest military honor in the British army. 
He was a quiet chap, and at first the men 
didn't understand him. He never drank, 
or swore, or played cards, and some of the 
fellows may have thought he was a prig. 

But Fisher just went on in his own fash- 
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ion, and little by little the men found out 
what he really was. He never objected to 
their ways, even when his own were abso- 
lutely the opposite. He never shirked, he 
never complained, and for all his quietness 
there wasn’t a braver man in the whole 
battalion. A fighting army is one place 
where a man’s true self cannot be hidden 
for very long, and when the company had 
found out Fisher as he really was there 
wasn't anyone bétter liked and more re- 
spected. 

After a while he was wounded, and was 
in a hospital near the front when one of 
the big shows began. How he found out 
about it I don't know, but he learned in 
some way that his regiment was having a 
serious time of it. He left the hospital, 
made his way to his own battalion, got 
hold of a machine gun, and worked it until 
it was put out of action. He took another 
and kept it going until it, too, was hit. But 
still he went on obti until he was killed 
himself. It was one of the most gallant 
things I ever knew. 


HE men of that battalion had a habit 
of walking out of the hospital to get into 
the fighting. Peterman was another who 
did it; and he, too, was killed, after being 
wounded four times. The walking stick 
he had with him in his last attack I carried 
afterward all the rest of the time I was at 
the front; and I always carry it now. That 
plain little stick has been in strange places 
and seen wonderful things. 
I had one experience which seemed to 
ve the men with me that chance for 
umor which they never fail to take. We 
had made a night attack, capturing the 
German trenches, and when morning 
came we had dug ourselves in and were 
ready for the inevitable counter-attacks. 
After our hard work we were pretty hun- 
gry, and as the Germans had left an ample 
supply of food behind them we helped our- 
selves to a good breakfast. I couldn't hold 
everything on my knees, so I sat down by 
a dead Hun and used his body for a table. 
I wasn't hurting it and it didn't strike me 
as anything funny; but the fellows never 
quit laughing about it. 

I believe that the people here in Ameri- 
ca who are now receiving letters from their 
boys at the front will say that one impres- 
sive thing about those letters is their 
cheerfulness, their insistence on the hu- 
morous side of daily life over there. I hope 
so, for I know from experience that this 
determined humor and good humor are the 
expression of a spirit that will win in the 
end. One of the best examples I have 


come across of these humorous letters was 
written to his fiancée by a boy in a Bed- 
fordshire regiment. It is about the British 
tanks and is a good sample of trench hu- 
mor. Here is part of it: 


'The tanks do up prisoners in bundles like 
straw binders, and have an adaptation of the 
printing press which enables them to catch the 
Huns, fold, count, and deliver them in quires. 
'They charge into a crowd of Huns and, by 
shooting out spikes like porcupine quills, carry 
off an opponent on each one. Though “stuck 
up,” these prisoners, needless to say, are by no 
means proud of their position. 

They can chew up barbed wire and turn it in- 
to munition. As they advance, they slash their 
tails and sweep away trees, houses, howitzers, 
and anything else in the vicinity. They turn 
over on their backs, and catch live shells in 
their caterpillar feet. They can easily be adapt- 
ed to use as submarines; in fact, most of them 
crossed the Channel in this guise. 

They loop the loop, travel forward, sideways, 
and backward, not only with equal speed but 
at the same time. They spin around like a top, 
only far more quickly, dig themselves in, bury 
themselves, scoop out a tunnel, and come out 
again ten miles away in half an hour. 


Of course this is pure made-up fun; but 
it came from the trenches. That boy took 
the jokes he heard around him, dressed 
them up and sent them to his sweetheart 
so that she could laugh, too. He knew 
that she needed to laugh, just as much as 
he did. 

As a matter of fact, it is something all 
of us have got to learn, if we are going to 
keep sane and steady. We have got to 
face our own private griefs and troubles, 
as the men over there face theirs, put them 
out of sight—and smile. If we don’t do 
that, the thing is going to break us. 

In some pretty serious times, the French 
and the British have kept going with the 
help of that saving quality of cheerfulness. 
I’ve seen a great many German prisoners, 
and the thing that impressed me most 
about them was their surliness, their ab- 
solute lack of any ability or determination 
to hold up their heads and laugh at mis- 
fortune. They were a sullen lot. 

I haven't seen the British or the French 
when they have been captured. That's 
true. But I'm willing to wager that neith- 
er Tommy nor the poilu let the Huns 
have the satisfaction of finding them with 
their spirit gone. You know one of Tom- 
my’s favorite vocal exercises is to shout in 
chorus: “Are we downhearted?—No!” 
That’s a pretty good bit of English for 
anybody to practice saying. It will get 
you farther than the whole Book of 

amentations, any day. 


SOLDIERS back from the front have wonderful stories to 
tell of the lessons they have learned about living. ‘‘Doing 
More Than You Ever Dreamed You Could Do,” by Lieut. W. 
R. Gayner, in next month's magazine, is one of these stories. 
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people and saying so. w. 0. FLETCHER 
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- Some of My Experiences 
with “Bootlickers” 


(Continued from page 31) 


well made, and his necktie and footwear 
were faultless. Jumping from the ma- 
chine, he took care to brush the last speck 
of dust from his trousers, and then, glanc- 
ing around, asked for Mr. Eaton. 

"My name’s Kelly—National Steel 
Company,” he announced breezily; and 
Eaton’s frigid look seemed only to add 
warmth to his smile. 

What occurred ın the next five or six 
hours makes me shudder a little even at 
this late day. Kelly seemed to be utter- 
ly unconscious of the fact that in his ap- 
pearance and his humor he was running 
directly contrary to all the old man’s 
prejudices. One joke after another rolled 
out of him; and at dinner he appeared in 
an entirely new outfit, more splendid 
than the one in which he had arrived 
The meal was pretty well over when for 
the first time one of Kelly’s jokes brought 
something like a smile to Eaton’s face. I 
could hardly believe my eyes. Eaton 
was actually smiling; a moment later he 
laughed. And from that instant my 
hope of Eaton's order began rapidly to 
fade. 

At four o'clock, or thereabouts, I was 
in my room, and Eaton and Kelly were 
on the piazza together, talking. Half 
ashamed I stood close to the window; 
and what I heard gave me no comfort. 
Kelly was telling another of his inex- 
haustible funny stories. It ended, and 
they both achei heartily. Then spoke 
Eaton, the man whu, according to every 
salesman who ever had sold him goods, 
was utterly devoid of humor. 

“Gosh, Kelly, you're a relief," he 
said. ‘You have no idea how sick I get 
of these darned salesmen—every one of 
'em as dry and juiceless as a rock. You're 
the first fellow that’s come along with 
any red blood in you.” 

And then, as though to add the final 
touch of agony to my ordeal, I heard 
him ask Kelly for the name of his tailor! 

I went to the office with Eaton the 
following morning; but it was a mere 
formality The order was Kelly’s, and I 
knew it even before Eaton told me. Very 
disconsolate and very thoughtful, I packed 
my bag and started back East. I had 
been caught in my own net; my own 
cleverness had outdone me. had 
hoped, by playing a part, to flatter 
Eaton's prejudices and so land his order. 
And along came a man who disdained 
all pretense, and who, by merely being 
his own self, had succeeded where my 
carefully prepared subterfuge had failed. 

It was the first big jolt dealt to my 
faich in bootlicking. 


NE would have to be very dense in- 

deed if ıt required many such jolts 
to awaken him. There were only two 
in my case, and the second came to me 
at Phillips’s house one night after dinner, 
two years later. Mrs. Phillips had left 
us to finish our cigars, and as we talked 
I could see that there was something on 


Phillips’s mind. He would make little 
advances toward the subject, and then 
draw back with an uncertainty that was 
strange to him. I wondered what it was 
that he wanted to say—and was ap- 
parently afraid to begin on. Finally, 
after a little silence he cleared his throat, 
and it came out. He told me that he 
was going to make Hay general manager 
of the company. 

I gasped. I could hardly believe my 
ears. ere was I, the favored guest in 
his home, the man who had played golf 
with him for years, hearing from his own 
lips his plan to promote another man 
over my head. In all the years of our 
association together it had never oc- 
curred to me that anybody but I would 
succeed him when the time came for him 
to retire from active work. Hay was a 
faithful plugger; but the place for pluggers 
was in she ranks. 


HILLIPS recovered his self-confidence 

in a moment. With the air of a man 
who has determined to go through with 
an unpleasant duty and get it over with, 
he continued: 

“T like you a hundred times better 
than Hay, of course. You're human, 
and you're interested in the things I'm 
interested in, while Hay sometimes bore 
me half to death. But he certainly does 
know the business. By George, I some 
times think he knows more about it than 
I do. And when it comes to making 
things shipshape in case of my death, 
I've simply got to tie him in tight." 

He hesitated a moment and then, 
leaning over, he put his hand on my 
knee. 

“T know you won’t misunderstand it,” 
he said, “but, Jim, I have sometimes 
wondered whether you quite do yourself 
justice. I may be wrong—but some- 
times it has occurred to me that perhaps 
you spend just a little too much thought 
on the likes and dislikes of your cus- 
tomers, and not quite cough on the 
fundamentals of the business. I’m sure 

ou'll understand that I mean it kind- 


yis 

I did my best to thank him, but when I 
said good night I was as low in spirits 
as I ever have been in my life. ge 
alone in my apartment for a long time 
that night smoking, and looking out 
across the ruins of my philosophy. For 
ten years I had pinned my faith to the 
fact that I knew this man through and 
through, that I could anticipate his every 
mood, adapt myself to his slightest 
prejudice. I had made myself so agree- 
able to him that it seemed to me impos 
sible for any other man to come between 
us. And in the supreme moment all 
my years of careful cultivation counted 
for nothing against the plugging dili- 
gence of a man who still called the boss 
Mister Phillips and had never once been 
invited to his home. 

Fortunate are those of us to whom dis- 
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How I Improved My Memory 
| One Evening . 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 
dison Sims of Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 


.And how did that amalgamation 
- work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 


` look at him, though I must say it is 


not my usual habit to “listen in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 
*He is David M. Roth, the most 


' famous memory expert in the United 
States," said my friend Kennedy, an- 


~swering my question before I could 


` get it out. “He will show you a lot 


more wonderful things than that, be- 


‘fore the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 


- toastmaster was introducing a long list of the 


zuests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it 


“came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are 


-vour initials, Mr. Jones, and your business 
connection. and telephone number?" Why 


. he asked this, I learned later, when he picked 


out from the crowd the 60 men he had met 
two hours before and called each by name 
without a mistake. What is more, he named 
cach man's business and telephone number, 


. lor good measure. 


I won't tell you all the other amazing things 


. this man did except to tell you how he called 


back, without a minute’s hesitation, long lists 
oÍ numbers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, 
Parcel post rates and anything else the guests 
gave him in rapid order. 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
rather bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, 
Modest way: ‘ 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remember, 

` whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. Any- 
one with an average mind can learn quickly 


< to do exactly the same things which seem so 


miraculous when I do them. 

* "My own memory," continued Mr. Roth, 
Was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man I 
sould lose his -name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and women 


in the United States, many of whom I have 
met but once, whose names I can call instantly 
on meeting them." ; 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth," I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. But 
how about me?" 

“Mr. Jones," he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of seven 
simple lessons which I have prepared for home 
study, I show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it—not the 
hard work as you might fear— but just like play- 
ing a fascinating game. I will prove it to you." 

e didn't have to prove it. His Course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that I had learned in about one 
hour how to remember a list of onc hundred 
words so that I could call them off forward 
and back without a single mistake. 

, That first lesson stuck. And so did the other 
six. J 

Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who 
at 32 years became president of a million dol- 
lar corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of New York, makers of the famous 
fire extinguisher: 


Now that the Roth Memory Course is 
finished, I want to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed the study of this most fascinating sub- 
ject. Usually these courses involve a great 
deal of drudgery, but this has been nothing 
but pure pleasure all the way through. I have 

erived much benefit from taking the course 
of instruction and feel that I shall continue to 
strengthen my memory. This is the best part 
of it. I shall be glad of an opportunity to rec- 
ommend your work to my friends. 


Mr. Allen didn't put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call 
the name of most any man I have met before— 
and I am getting better all the time. I can 
remember any figures I wish to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth's easy 
method. Street addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff” on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that i have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a sphinx 
when Í got into a crowd of people who knew 
things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trig- 
ger” memory belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of us 
has that kind of a memory if he only knows 
how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after grop- 
ing around in the dark for so many years, to 
be able to switch the big searchlight on your 


mind and see instantly everything you want to 
remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone 
in our office say “I guess” or “I think it was 
about so much” or “I forget that right now” 
or “I can’t remember” or “I must look up his 
name.” Now they, are right there with the 
answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from a 
letter of his that I saw last week: 


Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 
It is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet 
with one hour a day of practice, anyone—I 
don't care who he is—can improve his memory 
100% in a week and 1,000% in six months. 


My advice to you is don't wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation for 
Mr. Roth's amazing course and see what a 
wonderful memory you have got. Your div- 
idends in increased power will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES 

While Mr. Jones has chosen the story form for this 
account of his experience and that of others with the Roth 
Memory Course, he has used only facts that are known 
personally to the President of the Independent Corporation, 


ho hereby verifies the accuracy of Mr. Jones" story in all 
its particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity to 
see in your own home how easy it is to double, 
yes, triple your memory power in a few short 
hours, that they are willing to send the course 
on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. 
If you are not entirely satisfied send it back 
any time within five days after you receive it 
and you will owe nothing. : 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


RH 


of tion 
Dept. 1211 119 W. 40th St. New York 
Publishers of The Independent 
“The Most Satisfactory War Journal in America” 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. | will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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Dont You 


Envy Him? 


OU would if you saw him 
over there behind the front 
trenches, squeezing lemons 


and mixing potato salad and 
making sandwiches for the boys. 


A tall, solemn minister from 
the middle-west he is; coatless, 
collarless, sleeves rolled up, hav- 
ing the time of his life preparing 
for the moment when those 
whooping, howling, tin-hatted 
Yankees will descend on his 
mountainous refreshments and 


annihilate them. 


Oh, you’d envy him if you 
saw him. Anna Steese Richard- 
son did. And she heard him 
brag about the fun he’s having 
with the job you can’t be there 
to do. His dignity, he said, was 


almost a total loss. 
didn’t care a rap. 


Mrs. Richardson tells about 
him in the November Woman’s 
Home Companion. You'll find 
the November Companion just 
jammed full of things about our 
boys—and our girls—over there. 


The Companion puts you 
close to the hearts of folks. This 
November number almost makes 
you feel as if you’d been to the 


front yourself. 


You readers of The American 
Magazine will find the Compan- 
ion a Personal Message Maga- 


zine, too! 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


Published by The Crowell Publishing Company. Also Pub- 
lishers of The American Magazine and Farm and Fireside. 


appointment and disillusionment come in 
time. I was still in my early thirties. 
When, a little later, the opportunity came 
to me to leave the concern over which Hay 
now presided, and to secure an interest in a 
smaller business with good possibilitas I 


went with a real equipment. It consisted of 


a good acquaintanceship; some knowledge. . 


of business; and—most important of 


all—the dearly bought conviction that _ 


no amount of friendly cultivation of the 
boss can possibly be substituted for solid, 
consistent work. 

On the day after my interview in 
Phillips's home I ceased myself to be a 
bootlicker, nor have I ever tempted 
to backslide. But my interest in boot- 
lickers has continued. As I have moved 
along in business I have come in contact 
with almost all varieties of the species, 
until now I think I can detect them al- 
most at sight. There are ten character- 
istic evidences of the tribe which I have 
set down as fairly typical. -I pass them 
on as being of possible interest to other 
men in business. They are danger signs 
that always cause me to stop, look «and 
listen, little warnings that 1 am being 
"cultivated," and that the cultivation 
will probably cost me money. 


Signs of the Bootlicker 


1. He manifests more solicitude about 
my health and comfort than is really 
necessary. If I am away from the office 
for a day, he hurries in the next morning 
to "hope that I'm feeling better this 
morning." Frequently he gives me the 
name of the “best oculist in the city,” 
or the "best dentist in the city," or a 
doctor who “did wonders for my cousin." 

2. He lets me beat him at golf. 

3. He says, “Of course, Mr. Campbell, 
you have had so much more experience 
1n such matters that I know you must be 
right.” (Lord, how weary we employers 
become of the men who know that we are 
always right!) 

4. He says, “I heard a nice thing 
about you when I was in Pittsburgh 
last week,” and thereupon proceeds to 
repeat the remark of some leading man 
in our business—a remark which I af- 
terward discover he has greatly exagger- 
ated, or perhaps created entirely for his 
own use. 

5. He notices the pictures of my kids 
on my office wall and proceeds to praise 
them extravagantly, saying how bri 
they look, and intimating that it is 
cause they look like me. (Once for the 
fun of the thing I took down my ow 
youngsters’ pictures and put up some 
photographs of kids which my secretary 
cut out of a magazine. But the boot- 
lickers never noticed the change. They 
still praised the wonderfully bright- 
looking children, and saw in them perfect 
little images of me.) : 

6. When I ask his opinion about busi- 
ness or politics, he feels around first to 
discover my opinion, and then hastens 
to agree with me. 
~ 7. He bribes my secretary into re 
vealing the date of my birth, and always 
shows up with a nice little letter—written 
on his business stationery so that I 
not forget his office address and telephone 
number. 

8. He subscribes to a clipping bureau, 
and whenever my name appears in the 
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trade papers he cuts out the article and 
sends it on with a note to me. Always 
he explains that he “happened to run 
across this," and in his guilelessness he 
supposes that I do not know that he is 
constantly having his bureau gather 
such items about every other man who 
has orders to give out. 

9. He learns that I am fond of dogs, 
and about the fourth month of our ac- 
quaintance he “happens to pick up" a 
puppy that he thinks my boy might like. 

IO. He invites me to his house and 
says, “Now, no business! The wife sim- 
ply won't stand for business at the dinner 
table." Whereupon he begins adroitly 
to refer to certain incidents in my busi- 
ness career which he supposes are flatter- 
ing to my vate and. doubtless are. 


LL in all the bootlicker furnishes me 

with a good deal of harmless amuse- 
ment. In my own avoidance of the practice 
I have tried not to lean over backward. I 
neither go out of my way to cultivate 
other men, nor do I wish to be surrounded 
by men who are consciously cultivating 
me; but this does not mean that I must 
disagree with every man with whom I 
come into contact, merely to prove my 
independence; nor that I want the men 
around me to treat me discourteously. 

Men, as I have observed them, fall 
into three classes: There are, first of all, 
the bootlickers—the “yes, yes, chorus" 
of business. I know some very big and 
successful men who are entirely surround- 
ed by men of this class and will tolerate no 
others. There must be no opinion in the 
organization but the opinion of the chief; 
they cannot listen to argument. They are 
frequently successful men—as long as 
their health lasts. But they carry the 
whole weight of the business on their own 
shoulders, and when the crash lcomes 
there is no organization to pick up the 
Pieces and go on. 

In the second class are those who feel 
it necessary, in order to show their own 
strength of character, to disagree with 
every position which their boss assumes. 
I have at various times had such men in 
my concern, and I find them equally as 
useless as the bootlickers. Perhaps, in- 
deed, even more so. 

In the third, and, I am happy to be- 
lieve, the largest class, are the men who, 
with decent respect for themselves, and 
a reasonable respect, also, for the longer 
experience and added years of their 
superiors, go ahead with the work in 
hand, making no pretense, seeking to 
appear only in the part for which nature 
has fashioned them. There is more joy 
in the heart of an executive over the 
frank self-confidence of one such man 
than over the unctuous phrases of a 
hundred bootlickers. Such a man’s 
spontaneous expression of admiration for 
his boss is flattery of the most powerful 
and effective kind. His disagreements, 
when they come, are given the consider- 
ation that is due the carefully formed 
opinion of a man who has the courage 
and good sense to think for himself. 
Without trying to cultivate the boss, he 
succeeds in cultivating him in the most 
powerful fashion—even as Hay's quiet 
work rdised him higher in Phillips's 
organization than all my well-laid plans 
raised me. 

Sometimes in the newspapers I -see 


KOHLER 


IS AN IDEA 


Forty-five years ago the founder 
of this business was inspired by 
an idea—to build on quality alone. 


Today that aim is exemplified not 
only by a great manufactory giv- 
en to the making of a world-famed 
product;it finds expression alsoin a 
modern town whose interest is 
centered in developing and en- 
hancing still further the Kohler 
idea. 


Here that idea is a living fact. 
Through it Kohler has come to 
mean superiority in enameled 
plumbing ware. Headed by the 
famous Viceroy built-in bathtub, 
Kohler products have long won 
their way into the world's finest 
homes and institutions. 


True to their ideals the worthy 
architect and plumber are in full 
accord with your preference for so 
excellent a line. They know there 
can be nothing better. 


May we send you a really descrip- 


tive booklet withourcompliments ? 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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Nellie H. Prophett, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Mellin’s 


Food 


Mellin’s Food is 
really an assurance 
of healthy, happy 
childhood and ro- 
bust manhood, for 


proper feeding i 
infancy lays a foun- 
dation of good health 
upon which strong 
men are developed. 


Send for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food and our book, 
"The Care and Feeding 
of Infants.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Faust Chile Powder is 


X9 
a “different” seasoning. 
oiy use it instead of pepper, spices, etc. 
It's a combination of all of them, except 
salt. For salad dressings, meats, gravies, 
stews, soups, there's nothing quite 80 good. 
Sold by most dealers in 10c., 25c. and 1 Ib. 
cans. If your dealer hasn't it, send 15c. for 
1 1-4 oz. can and Recipe Pamphlet prepared 
by Henry Dietz, famous chef of the historic 

Faust Cafe and Bevo Mill. 


DEALERS—Ask Your Jobber. JOBBERS—Write Us. 
C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ernment and this CI a ct will 

therefore be unobtainable un- 

etory crowns our arms. 
Faust InstantTes, however, 
1e, E avaliable at 80c., 
from dealers or by mail. 


the picture of a very rich New York 
woman, the daughter of one of the 
wealthiest American families. She is a 
beautiful woman, and people wonder 
why, with all her money and all her good 
looks, she has never married. The 
matter is no mystery to me. I know 
the answer. It is because she has been 
surrounded all her life with bootlickers. 
Because never yet has she met a man of 
whom she could say to herself: ‘There 
is not the slightest doubt in his case. 
It is me that he loves, and not my 
money." 

Every man in a position of authority; 
every man who has orders to dispense, 
and good positions to fill, and salaries to 
raise, can appreciate to some degree the 
position of that woman and sympathize 
with her. Always such a man must 
test his friends before he can accept 
them fully. Always he must be on 
guard against the time when the new- 


found friend will let slip the remark that 
discloses a selfish motive for the friend- 
ship. Always in the back of his mind 
e a pendntest fear of the bootlicker. 

I write as one to whom the matter has: 
been something of a study, as one who 
has both cultivated men and been culti- 
vated by them. I know that the men 
who work for me go a little out of their 
way to be courteous and considerate; 
and I like it. Nor have I yet met the 
employer who could honestly say that 
such attentions were nothing to him. 
But the man who really cultivates me 
successfully is the man who is uncon- 
scious of cultivating me at all, who does 
his work so well that it shows on my 
balance sheet, and who stands straight 
on his legs and looks me in the eye and 
tells me the truth as he sees it—courte- 
ously, because he likes me, but firmly, 
because he cares less for my good opinion 
than for being true to himself. 


Secret of Success of America's 
Richest Newsboy 
By Sue McNamara 


fe EMEMBERING names and 
faces is the biggest asset a person 
can have.” Thate the explana- 
tion in a nutshell of the success of Mose 
Jacobs, the richest newsboy in America, 
according to Mose himself. 

Thousands of dollars have found their 
way into Mose’s cash drawer through this 
same faculty for remembering people. 

“Its just instinct with me, I guess," 
says Mose, “but I very early began to re- 
alize that this gift for remembering names 
and faces had its commercial value. When 


you're in a strange place and somebody: 


calls you by name, you're going to remem- 
ber it. Everybody has a little streak of 
vanity, and everybody’ salittle lonely. If I 
don't know a man's name I take some way 
to find it out so I'll know him next time. 

“For instance, I remember once when 
an official of the Rock Island road came 
through Des Moines and as usual I was 
down at the train meeting my customers 
and giving them their papers. I spotted 
this is for some big-bug when I saw 
him getting on the train, so I asked the 
brakeman who he was. He told me he was 
a Mr. Billings from Chicago. I walked 
through the car quenibüeng m papers 
calling the men by name, and when 
came to this stranger I handed him out a 
Chicago paper and said: ‘Here you are, 
Mr. Billings!! He looked very much sur- 

rised, and then laughed, and I consider 
Ive made a customer of Mr. Billings 
whenever he's in Des Moines." 

The methods used by Mose in ferreting 
out the name of a prospective customer 
puts him in a class with Sherlock Holmes, 
and nothing is too much trouble for Mose. 
He doesn’t wait for business to come 
to him. He goes out after it, out to the 
sidewalk or out to the street if it's neces- 
sary. With a hasty "pardon me," the 
richest newsboy in America dashes to the 
door to call after a girl in a red hat, “I’ve 


got your magazine for you, Miss Morris!" 
or, grabbing up a Chicago paper, he runs 
out to an auto with a cheerful ''Here's 
your paper, Mr. Burns!" 

* Another rule for success," says Mose, 

“is always to be good-natured. A little 
good-natured fun never hurts anybody 
and will usually break through the hard- 
est armor of a grouch. People just natur- 
ally like to be made something over. It’s 
human nature. I don’t mind telling you 
that I’ve got many a dollar from a man 
that he dan’ t think he was going to part 
with when I first started talking business 
with him. Recently I asked a customer if 
he didn’t want to subscribe for a woman’s 
magazine for his wife. When he replied he 
didn’t believe she would care for i it, I told 
him I would find out. I went to the 'phone 
and pretended I was talking with his wife. 
Then I went back to the counter and told 
him Mrs. L. would like to have the mag- 
azine. He was just handing over the dol- 
lar when I laughed and confessed the 
trick. He gave a slow grin and said to go 
ahead with the subscription, anyway, as 
he guessed I'd earned it. Sometimes you 
have to practice nerve combined with 
your courtesy; but when once you start 
out for something don't give up until 
you've tried every way to get it. 

“A few days ago I saw, standing on 
the corner, a man who had refused to sub- 
scribe for a fine weekly magazine on the 

lea that his wife didn't care for it. With 
[pn was a woman whom I had never met, 
but whom I rightly guessed to be his wife. 
I grabbed up the magazine we had been 
discussing, crossed the street, lifted my 
hat very politely, and said: ‘Mrs. S., 
this is the magazine I wanted your hus- 
band to subscribe for and which he says 
you do not like.’ 

““*Why,’ she said, ‘he never said a word 
to me about it! I'd like tohaveit.’ The joke 
was on Mr. S., and he dug up a dollar." 
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We often hear parents complain of the 
bad habits developed by their children as 
though the children were at fault, when 
in reality the parents have no one to 
blame but themselves. 


When a child is obedient, respectful, 
unselfish, sweet tempered, etc., it is be- 
cause right methods of home 
training have been employed. 
And the reverse is equally true 
—disobedience, disrespect, selfish- 
ness, deceitfulness, and other un- 
desirable characteristics in chil- 
drei are due to wrong methods 
in child training. 


Not only are a child’s habits, 
whether good or bad, due to the 
nethods used by the parents, but 
the child’s entire future depends 
upon the training received at 
nome. Character is nothing more 
than an established set of habits. 


The trouble has always been 
hat we have never given any real- 
y scientific study to the question 
child training—we have not 
iearched for the cause of disobedi- 
nce, the cause of wilfulness, the 
cause of untruthfulness, and of 
xher symptoms which, if not 
Teated in the right way, may lead 
o dire consequences. Instead, we 
nish the child for exhibiting the 
vad trait, or else “‘let it go." As 
Aresult, we do the child an actual 
wrong instead of helping it. What 
xe should do is to attack the trouble at 

its source. 


A New System 


Do You 


Know How— : 

pua ie CRM There is now a 
the delicate matters | new system of child 

to always obtain cheer- | training which has 


ful obedience? 
to correct mistakes of 


to keep child from cry- 


completelyrevolu- 
tionized old meth- 
ods, founded upon 


to suppress temper in 


children withoutpun- | the principle that 
ishment? $ 

to discourage the | confidence is the ba- 
"Why" habit in re- 


gard to commands? sis of control. 

to prevent quarreling 
and fighting? 

to deal with supersen- 
sitive child? y 

to cure impertinence? 
Discourtesy? Vul- 


garity? 
to remove fear of dark- 


Under this new 
system children who 
| have been well nigh 
unmanageable be- 


ness? Fear of thun- . 
der and lightning? | come obedient and 
Fear of jess “1: 

t willing, and such 
to cncourage child | traits as bashful- 


to corp dine | ness, jealousy, fear, 
mand“ Don’ F bragging, etc., are 
overcome. But 
thesystem goesdeep- 
er than that, for it 
instills high ideals 
and builds charac- 
ter, which is of 
course the goal of 
all parents efforts 


in child training. 


Parent or Child 


Who is to Blame? 


Physical punishment, shouted com- 
mands, and other barbarous relics of 
the old system have no place in this mod- 
ern system. Children are made comrades, 
not slaves; are helped, not punished. And 
the results are nothing short of. marvelous. 


Instead of a hardship, child training 


Scolding and whipping are relics of the barbarous ages. 
new way in child training has confidence as the basis of control 


becomes a genuine pleasure, as the par- 
ent shares every confidence, every joy and 
every sorrow of the child, and at the same 
time has its unqualified respect. This is a 
situation rarely possible under old train- 
ing methods 


To put in practice these new ideas in 
child training, strange as it may seem, 
takes less time than the old method. ‘It 
is simply a question of applying princi- 
ples founded on a scientific study of hu- 
man nature, going at it in such a way as 
to get immediate results without friction. 


The founder of this new system is Pro- 
fessor Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A. (Har- 
vard and Columbia), who has written a 
complete Course in Practical Child Train- 
ing. This Course is based on Professor 
Beery's extensive investigations and wide 
practical experience, and provides a well- 
worked-out plan which the parent can 
easily follow. The Parents Association, a 
national organization devoted to improv- 
ing the methods of child training, has 
adopted the Beery system and is teaching 
the Course to its members by mail. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Membership in the Parents Associa- 


FEAR 


tion entitles you to a complete course of 
lessons in child training by Professor 
Beery. The lessons must not be con- 
fused with the hundreds of books on 
child training which leave the reader 
in the dark because of vagueness and 
lack of definite and practical appli- 
cation of the principles laid down. 
It does not deal in glitter- 
ing generalities. Instead, it 
shows by concrete illustrations 
and detailed explanations ex- 
actly what to do to meet every 
emergency and how to accom- 
plish immediate — results and 
make a permanent impression. 
No matter whether your child is 
still in the cradle or is eighteen 
years old, this course will show 
how to apply the right methods at 
once. You merely take up the 
particular trait, turn to the proper 
page, and apply the lessons to the 
‘child. You are told exactly what 
todo. You cannot begin too soon, 
. for the child's behavior in the first 
‘few years of life depends on the 
parent, not on the child. 


This Book Free 


“New Methodsjn Child Train- 
ing” is the title of a little book 
which describes the work of the 
Parents Association and outlines 
Professor Beery’s course in Prac- 
tical Child Training. The associ- 
ation will gladly send a copy 
free on request. 


The 


If you are truly anxious to make the 
greatest possible success of your chil- 
dren’s lives, you owe it to them to at 
least get this free book which shows 
how you may become a member of 
the Parents Association and secure the 
fine benefit of this wonderful new way in 
child training. Merely mail the coupon 
or a post card or letter, but do it today, 
as this offer may never be made again. 


Parents Association 


DEPT. 911-B 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 


- — — — —FREE BOOK COUPON= — — — — 


Parents Association 
Dept. - 
449 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Please send me your book, 
“New Methods in Child Train- 
ing," Free. This does not 
obligate me in any way. 


Name... ou ee 


Address. —— ree TREE 


Citya oro ee ee DEAE, 
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O be certain of your | 

money's worth rely | 
on Florsheim quality. 
Then you'll receive the 
satisfaction that you ex- 
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arms and, like a big shadow, slipped out 
through the swinging doors. She moved 
swiftly through the darkened kitchens and 
out through an area door to a dark alley- 
way. 

At length she propped her sagging 
burden up on a door sill, and sat down 
beside him to decide her next move. The 
encounter had sped up her mind to ab- 
normal pressure. Here with her, inert 
and helpless, was the son of her bene- 
factress. The face, pale and wrecked from 
dissipation, had yet crashed upon her rec- 
ognition like a blow. The next thing was 
what to do with him. And then, sud- 
denly, in the blackness, the great idea 
came to her—a fascinating dream of big, 
breath-gasping promise that forced both 
hands up across her bosom to still the 
frightened beating of her heart. Every 
guttering torch of her futile life was 
touched to flame with enthusiasm. This 
young man’s mother had given her back 

er strength and set her at peace with her 
life. Now her turn had come, here was 
her chance to repay. 

In an hour she had him at her own door 
in a ramshackle cab. Up the stairs she 
half dragged, half carried him, up to the 
room under the roof, staggered in and 
laid him on her bed. He was sodden, inert 
—dead. Every fiber of him was drunk. 
The woman stripped off her coat and got 
into determined action. 


"THE room was scarcely more than a 
scrap of attic, but it had been made 
a home. In a half-hour’s despoiling she 
made a prison of it—a prison bare and 
stark. The top sash of the window had 
first. been lowered to ventilation dis- 
tance, then the whole nailed fast. A tiny 
closet-like room off to one side was to 
serve as her own quarters. 

When all was done she went out, care- 
fully locking the door, and in a little while 
returned with a supply of food, which she 
put away. 

Then there was but one more task, and, 
striding to the bed, she stripped the 
figure of most of its clothing and pulled 
the bedclothes over it. 

In grim determination she gathered 
the clothing into a bundle and went out 
again. When she returned, the bundle 
was not with her. She went into the little 
room and closed the door, and in a sudden 
access of weariness sat down and waited 
for day. 

It was not until late in the morning that 
the man in the bed opened his eyes, 
cursed his head moaningly, and then 
suddenly looked round. He heard some- 
one moving within and, “Hullo, there," 
he cried drowsily, and stretched himself 
generously. “Say, little one, I need a 
drink. And—yov'll excuse me, but I don't 
like this room. Too little furniture." There 
was a step in the room and he turned his 
head. Jule McCann was moving about the 
room, and he stared at her, dun. He 
rubbed his eyes like a child and gasped, 
“Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons! Jove, 
but pros have been seeing things ex- 
pansively last night!" He looked at her, 


dazed. "Where did I run across you? As 
I recall it, I started out last night alone. | | 
met a Louie person in the hotel grill. After | 
that, some of his friends. But I don't— 
recall—you.” He yawned and groaned, 
sank into the pillow, settled himself peace- 
fully and slept again. 


SOME HOURS later, when he awoke, 
Jule prepared for battle. She knew . 
that now from his eyes the film had en- 
tirely departed; that he was keen ani 
alert. 

“My large dear,” he said, “I don’t su- 
pose you fave the makin’s of a Clover 
Club in the suite, have you? It’s a char. | 
acterless affair later in the day, but the | 
egg is nourishing, and of a moming ; 
couple or six go very well." 

Jule did not reply, but, instead, ap- 
proached the bed with a meal. "Here: 
your breakfast. There's a nice steak ani 
some coffee." 

"Impossible! Take it away," he said, | 
in disgust that was not entirely mockery. | 
Then he whispered, cajolingly, “A drink, | 
pretty creature, a drink.” | 
“There isn't a thing." | 
He looked puzzled. “Perhaps you could 


go to get something? I’ve known it 
done.” i 
Then, patience lost, Jule McCann | 


faced him resolutely. “I might’s well set | 
you right,” she announced. “You've had | 
our last drink for some time to com. | 
Toren I know your mother and I’ve been | 
in the place she keeps for booze-fighters 
I learned there that à few weeks’ start 
away from booze was the big part of the 
game. Welcome to your start! I owe you . 
mother a little debt. You're the payment, , 
and you're goin’ to be receipted in full.’ 

The young man sat up, his eyes curious 
This crude woman was undeniably crazy. 
“All right, old dear,” he said soothingly, 
scrutinizing her closely. ‘Don’t excite ; 
yourself.” He looked quickly around. 
“Just pass me my clothes, will you?” 

“Your clothes ain't in the house. 
They’re where you can’t get ’em. And 
don’t fool yourself that I'm crazy. What 
I've told you is true. You're goin’ to stay 
here a while till the booze gets out of you 
system. If you don't believe it, you take: 
look around. If there's anything else yo: 
can do but stay—why,I musta Reet care , 
less, that’s all.” 

John Paige looked at her in amazement. 

“What rot is all this?” he demanded 
angrily. “You dig up my clothes, damn 
you, and open the door, or I'll smash out | 
this window and have you pinched." | 

Jule smiled dryly. “Better not smash 
the window," she advised. “Your | 
liable to sleep cold and—it won't help. 
Take a look." - ell 

John glanced out and down—down nto | 
a well of rear brick walls, and then he | 
went and sat on the bed. Later ht j 
crawled under the covers. He wanted t? | 
think. 

All that day he pleaded, threatened, 
and begged for a drink, but Jule paid 0° | 
attention to his words. He promised her | 
money, and she only laughed. He threat- 
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EE d ened physical violence and she smiled | 
OO won : OO, Qn i E contemptuously. He told her he was 


Have the New 


. Hand Rubbed Ffect — 


Many women have modernized the 
out-of-date finish on their furniture 


la 


burning up inside, but she paid no heed. 

Thus the day passed, and toward night 
he called again. 

“Go out and get me a drink,” he 
moaned. “I’m going to pieces—I can't 
think straight. 1 give you my word of 
honor I'll not start anything—only get 
me a drink." 

* No." 


“I can't stand this,” he cried, writhing 


with Velvo-Tone. Woodwork, too,can A in his pain. “Please!” 
have the same rich, dull finish. Its no 7 h! She busied herself a few moments and 
more trouble to do the woodwork over 4 brought him a steaming cup. "Here 


than it is to refinish the furniture. If 


you prefer, any painter will Velvo-Tone 
it for you. The cost will not be great, 
for Velvo-Tone does in one operation 
what was before three separate pieces 
of work; stains, varnishes and produces 
the hand-rubbed effect. No other prod- 
uct gives this result; so be sure to 
ask for 


some strong coffee. Drink it." He looked 
beseechingly up into her face, and then 
gulped it down. 


I^ THE morning she brought him food, 
which he ate with hands that were 
shaking. His mind through the night had 
been so occupied with the agony of his 
nerves that the fantastic points of his 
strange situation had received little at- 


m 


tention. Now he lay and tried to find some | 


issue from what was so_inconceivably 
preposterous a situation. This female was 
evidently crazy over her idea, but the 
room certainly was secure. He could get 
the key only By overpowering her. In his 
present shaky state there were many odds 
on the outcome of such an encounter, and 
defeat would be too humiliating. And 
then there was the matter of clothes. His 
head was all adrift—concentration was 
agony; he gave it up. He refused further 
food; it sickened him. Toward night he 
evidently slept. The woman put on her 
hat and. coat and went out, stealthily. 
When the door had closed he opened his 
eyes. In a moment he leaped out of bed 
and made a frantic survey of the possi- 
bilities. He ran around shakily, trying 
this and that like some demented ape 
He could see but one possibility—a side 
bar of the iron bed to stave out the panels 
of the door. With hands banging in super- 
palsy he tore at the bed adjustments; he 
did not know it, but he was whimpering ! 
with the strain of excitement. One eni 
came out and let the bed down. He tot- | 
tered for the other—and stopped. A step 
had come to the door and he hid the key 
inserted. |: 

The man cursed horribly. He loped 
tremblingly over behind the door and it 
swung open. With some sort of a struggle 
cry he leaped to the woman’s back and 
thrust an arm around her neck. She stood 
like a rock to close the door and lock it, 
and strugglingly thrust the key down her 
bosom. e man fought to get it, and the 
woman's waist was ripped to rags. She 
seized the arm about her body and the 
wrist under her chin and firmly pried 
them out and away. The man was totally | 
crazed—he tore.a hand loose and buried it 
in her hair. The agony of it took her 
breath. — "You're hurting me terrible, 
son," she gasped. “For heaven's sake, be 
a man!" Then there came a startling re- | 
version to type. It was like male and 
female beast in snarling combat, over 
quarry. In a few moments the woman, 
horrible in her disarray, was the victor. 
The man collapsed. Swiftly she readjusted | 
the bed and lifted him on to it. The last 
rag of manhood in him went under. The 
vortex of nervous horror seized upon him 
and whirled him down, and he sobbed in 
| the horrible, tearing gusts of a crying 
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Your Easy Road 


to Success 


There is a man in Washington that the President has made 
head of the department for the classification of essential and 
non-essential industries. This man has had a career that is in- 
teresting, one that has especially fitted him for the job. Starting 
as a poor boy without the necessary money for an education, he 
built, by his own efforts, a big business before he was forty years 
of age. Success and wealth were his. But he was not satisfied. 
No! He realized that something was lacking, something that experience had taught him was the greatest of all essentials for the 
man who wishes to mingle socially and intellectually with the highest type of his fellow men. He felt the need of a cultural 
education, and at the age of forty he went to college. 


The knowledge that is really valuable, the knowledge that will be of practical use in business, social intercourse and general conver- 
sation, is the knowledge of the things that count in life—the permanent, essential things. Never before has it been so necessary for men 
and women, old and young, to be informed on subjects that really count, as it is today. When the War is over, this country is destined 
to pass through the greatest business activity it has ever known, and now is the time that we as individuals must prepare for it. The big 
positions are going every day to men and women that possess what is termed knowledge, the essential factor of success. The Mentor 
Association gives in concise, interesting form the general information that helps you to succeed—gives 
you an advantage over time-wasters and those that are negligent of opportunities to advance themselves 
in whatever position they may be. 
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facts, letters from pupils, amazing free offer and fascinating New 
Book just issued, Tree! Write pos . Address U. 8. 
School of Music, 4411 Brunswick Bldg., New York. 
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man—a man undermined and stripped of 
the elemental superiority of his sex. 

A little later, calm and restored, the 
woman brought him food and coffee. He 
was motionless and quiet. Shame had 
paralyzed him. He would not eat. 

For days after, the woman did not leave 
him for more than a few moments. She 
had some of the people from down-stairs 
bring her food supplies to the door. He lay 
in silence day after day. And then, one 
day, she came to him with some binding- 
strips she had made from sheets. 

“Tve got to go out,” she said. “If you 
don't mind, I'll have to put these on you." 
She bound him fast. His face whitened 
visibly, but he made no demonstration. 

Her small store of money was giving 
out. For months she had been strug- 

ling to put by a few coins beyond little 

ommy's board eventually to bring him 
to the city where his limbs might be 
straightened and he might enter some in- 
stitution and be taught. It had been des- 
perately hard, and now what there was 
was going fast; the food for her prisoner 
had been of the finest. In two hours she 
came back unsuccessful. Her own job 
had been preémpted long ago. 


"THE situation, as the days passed, 
grew desperate. She ail use her 
charge's money, but not for the rent or 
fuel or anything pertaining to herself. 
And in her mind was growing doubt; she 
could not tell what would be the outcome 
of the whole siege. She had risen to the 
wild scheme that had flashed into her 
mind, and then seized upon it without 
considering that it might not be success- 
ful. The horrible enmity of the man she 
had never counted upon. She had thought, 
once the deprivation was overcome, that 

ossibly he might be disposed to help at 
his salvation. Her soul ached at the loom- 
ing uncertainty of her position, but she 
never wavered. 

They had got through three weeks and 
were entering the fourth. Down within 
him the man knew that his body had be- 
gun to look up again—sore, still a-nerve, 
still weakened, it had begun to merge fee- 
bly onward into strength, but he ignored 
it persistently. 

"May I ask," he said, one day, “how 
long you intend to keep up this crazy 
scheme?” 

“Till the sight of a drink makes you 
sick." 

“Don’t you know that day will never 
come?” 

“Well, then, till you’re man enough to 
go out that door and go with me sober.” 

“Where?” 

“To your mother. She can help you 
the other way—the dope way.” 

The young man’s dark eyes flashed. 
“Kindly refrain from speaking of my 
mother.” 

“Why do you ask me that?” 

He made an angry gesture. “Because 
I hate to hear you,” he cried. “You can’t 
appreciate that, but it’s true. If you want 
me to say it, it seems to degrade her.” 

The woman looked at him evenly and 
calmly. “I suppose you know it, but you 
hurt me dreadful when you say that. No 
one that feels about your mother like I do 
could insult her. Your mother’s only been 
kind to me; but she’s set me straight with 
my life and Pd die for her. But how about 
you? She’s your own mother, part of your 


own flesh and blood. She brought you into 
the world and loved you, and fought up 
to the high places for you and suffered for 
you. The mother feelin’ is inside of every 
decent woman's soul; and you've been all 
that's kept her goin', and what have yox 
done? She ave you life and brains and 
decency, and you've chucked ’em in the 
gutter. You've took from her what you 
wanted, and wiped your feet on the rest. 
And you've kept away from her, which is 
worst of all. Me degrade her! Say, she 
only did for me what she’s doin’ all the 
time; but she’s next to God to me; and 
you—you who she’s put in the holy place 
of her life, you—stab her in the back.” 

The man groaned impotently. Deep 
down within fum; he was being plowed to 
furrows, and it maddened him. He writhed 
to strike back viciously. “Let me show 
you wherein you're a fool,” he said. *Sup- 

ose you get drink started out of my body. 
Do you think you can ever get the ‘know’ 
of it out of my mind? Don't you know 
that without doing that you are just 
wasting time? Do you think that can ever 
be accomplished unless I am willing? 
You're crazy! And about motherhood— 
you surprise me with your grasp of it. You 
really speak convincingly as from experi- 
ence. I wouldn't just suppose you would 
attract the state of motherhood," he said 
sneeringly. “Or have you?" 

Jule regarded him steadily. "Listen!" 
she said. “When I had got to know your 
mother, I thought you must be a thin, 
worth saving. In these weeks I've changed 
my mind. Perhaps I’m stabbin’ her, too, 
in doin’ it.” 

With an impotent groan he held up his 
hands, together. “Here, get your band- 
ages. Tie me up, and get out and leave 
me. 


HERE came a sudden interruption— 

an imperative knocking on the door. 
jue McCann stepped calmly to it, and un- 
ocked and opened it. A man from down- 
stairs was on the threshold. 

“Say,” he said, threateningly, “the fam- 
ilies down-stairs are gettin' sick of this up 
here. Some of 'em ain't fussy, but some 
are. You get your traps together and get 
out, or we'll have you pinched." 

“That’ll beaboutall,” said Jule McCann, 
and closed the door upon him. She stood 
like a heroic figure in marble, starin 
straight ahead of her. Finally: “And 
been here two years, and always held up 
my head,” she murmured to herself. She 
sat down heavily, the life gone out of her. 

The man on the bed knew himself to be 
watching tragedy. His face suddenly soft- 
ened; he passed a hand up over his eyes. 
Swiftly, he turned over, his face to the 
wall, and there was quiet in the room. 

After a time, Jule McCann rose to her 
feet, her forces reassembled. She would 
see the agent and ask for time. She put on 
her hat and went down the street. 

At the end of an hour she climbed back, 
wearily and heavily, her heart sunk be- 
neath a sea of discouragement. She fum- 
bled at her bosom for the key. It was not 
there—it was still in the lock. She had 
forgotten to take it out. With a pounding 
heart she turned the knob and opened the 
door. 

The man was gone. 

She stood for one paralyzed moment, 
and then moved heavily over to the win- 
dow and sat down. She had staked all— 


- gazed into her face. 
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independence, decency, even the future 
of her poor little fosterling at home, who 
cleaved into her heart with a tie almost 
physical. And for what good had been all 
the whole foolish, wild scheme? 

She sat until the blackness had buried 
both the daylight without and her spirit 
within. Then her head fell; the world was 
so tremendously difficult. 

There came a knock. 


LOWLY she pulled herself together, 

rose and went to the door. A man ina 
chauffeur’s garb gave her a note. She read 
it by the dim light in the hallway. 

“Can you come to me? I must see you 
at once.” 

It was signed “Anna Paige.” 

At the door in the street below was a 
closed motor, and some wildly curious 
children. She entered the car and ina 
half-hour got out at the big house and 
went in. In the familiar consulting-room 
the doctor sat at the desk, her face in her 
hands. She had been crying, was crying 
now. A great lump rose in Jule McCann’s 


> throat, and a desire to fight for this woman 
` still invaded her whole being. 


“What is it?” she asked. 

In a moment Doctor Paige came to her, 
put her hands on the boat shoulders and 
“Jule,” she said, 
fervently, you're one of God's chosen." 

"| never saw it just that way," said 
Jule, in grim amazement. 

Someone came into the room behind 


: them. A young man, clean, vigorous and 


well-dressed. “Good evening, Julia," he 
said, smiling. He took her limp hand and 
shook it in a firm grasp. “First, I ask you 


» before my mother here to forget it—you 


know all I mean. No one really ever 
showed me how rotten I was, until ycu 
came along. And when I saw what you 


- were risking for my sake, when I heard 


that man order you out of the house, I was 
suddenly ashamed, and I got to thinking, 


. thinking of you and my mother. And so, 


afraid that I could never convince you of 


: my determination to change my habits, I 


took advantage of the opportunity and 
came here when you left the door un- 


` locked.” 


“But how—how did you get here?” 

“I went down to the apartment below 
and explained why I was without clothes. 
They were glad enough to get rid of me 
and the man in the place loaned me a pair 
of trousers and a coat. Then I got a cab 
to bring me here, to my home.” 

Then, smiling, he turned to his mother: 

“Mother, here is your greatest handi- 
work. I salute you.” 

_ Dr. Anna Paige, her face torn with emo- 
tion, raised her head. 

“Jule! Jule! How can I ever repay you? 
John says he hasn’t wanted a drink for 
several days, and that, with my help, he 
can be cured and made a man again. Oh, 
Jule, if it only is true, if it only is true!” 

And as she sobbed out her heart on 
Jule’s ample bosom, qur looked straight 
and clearly at John Paige, and what she 
saw in his face as he watched his mother's 
agony caused Jule's eyes to shine rever- 
ently. 

«D uess it's true," she said slowly. “I 
guess it's true. And as for repayin’ me"— 
she plunged her hand within her waist and 
withdrew a crumpled piece of paper— 
"don't you see that you paid me in ad- 
vance?” 
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"What man in our employ wrote this letter? 
asked the president. 
worth of new business. 
ter that is a credit to our house and shows rare skill 
- -aS on the part of the writer: 
ployees could write letters like this one.” 


a 


Could YOU Wiite 


a $35,000 Letter? 


9n» 


“It has brought us $35,000 
It is a masterpiece—a let- 


I wish more of our em- 


The man who wrote the $35,000 letter is now supervisor of the firm's entire corre- 


spondence. 


His weekly salary is written in three figures. His ability as a letter 


writer has made him the “letter executive" of the concern. 


A New Profession 


Business men have recently awakened to the supreme importance of effective let- 


ters in business. Another rich field has been open 
It is a lamentable fact that the art of successful letter-writing has been 


ized training. 


for the man or woman of special- 


so little understood or heeded by the average business man and employee. Many ex- 
ecutives openly acknowledge their deficiencies in this respect and are now willing to 


have their letters supervi 


Learn by Mail 


The LaSalle Course in Business Letter-Writing 
is for you. If you are a business man, employer or 
employee, you need it. Business houses everywhere 
are calling for men who can write letters that bring 
sales at lowest cost—letters that collect money from 
the stubborn debtor—letters that open new ac- 
counts—letters that help the trade—letters that 
skillfully handle complaints—letters that buy good 
will or pave the way for the salesmen. 

There are a hundred different ways in which 
you can use forceful letters to build profits and 
prestige in business. 

Your letters, your correspondence are YOU. 
Good letters have been responsible for the success 
of many men and business institutions. Your per- 
sonality, your tact, your diplomacy, your brain, your 
ability, your caliber and capacity are always reflected 
in your correspondence. rn how to make your 
letters what they SHOULD be and they are bound 
to attract attention and dead to bigger rewards. 


Train by the ‘‘Case” 
System 


The only way to become a skilled letter-writer 
is by WRITING letters, comparing your work with 
master letters and getting criticism by master let- 
ter-writers. Under the LaSalle plan you learn to 
do by DOING. This is the first and only corre- 


by an expert correspondent. 


spondence course in letter-writing which has made 
a thorough application of the “Case” method. It 
follows closely the famous method used in noted 
University Law Schools. The system is analogous 
to the laboratory method, whereby you are given 
certain things with which to work and make some- 
thing. You deal with actual cases lifted from the 
experience of master letter-writers. Being enrolled 
for this training is like being made the letter diplo- 
mat of a progressive business institution. You learn 
to handle important business matters—typical, not 
theoretical, cases. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Whatever your position in business may be, send 
for information about this remarkable course now. 
Find out how ambitious men are making themselves 
expert letter-writers and high salaried business cor- 
respondents through the new LaSalle plan. If you 
want to get in touch with the best work of skilled 
letter-writers of national reputation; if you want to 
train yourself in the handling of every ‘dass of busi- 
ness letter; if you want to be able to analyze and to 
make constructive criticisms of your institution's 
entire correspondence and inject pulling: power, 
strategy, and business diplomacy into every letter 
you write—send now for a free copy of our illus- 
trated book which tells the story complete and 
shows the opportunities which are open to trained 
men and women through this new development in 
business. The coupon below will bring the k and 
all the facts without any obligation on your part. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University" 


Dept. 1133-BLW. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars 
regarding Ţ- your new Home-Training Course and Service in Business 
ri 


Letter-Writing. 


Chicago, m. 
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BUDDINGTON 
HUMIDIFIER 
Moistens Dry Air 
Saves coal. Cozy and warm at 66° 
Preserves health and furniture. Re- 


stores 6 quarts of water to the air 
daily. Attaches to any radiator 


Pm or register. At Hardware and 
Siew) Dept. Stores. If they can't supply 
free trial offer. 
REID-GEISLER MFG. CO 
5287 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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The Are You a 


Thrift Smoke D - Job-Holder or a 


Result-Getter? 


(Continued from page 16) 
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You don't smoke a pipe once 
and throw it away. You smoke 
it month after month, using the 


they have been many, varied and momen- 
tous—in the course of his eventful, dy- 


‘Lai Wee namic career. 

grade of tobacco you like in sí f His nia dde by the way, ame 

its most economical 5 through his interest in the National Guard. 

uM ; a His work in that connection led four suc 

form I If tsa good Poy n ep dr an of He to Apion 

: M i : di 9 4I. im a brigadier-general on their staffs. 

pipe, and if you : The name “‘Du Pont” conjures up inthe 

treat it right, the Macs mind riches and powder. Coleman 

k o VM u Pont was born poor, and never had any- 

longer you smoke à pra: thing to do with powder, except in his ca- 


pacity as a grimy, work-a-day coal miner, 


it the sweeter until he had made his mark and his fortun 


and mellower it ^ EA > ok F T E ME | in other things. His father, Antoine Bider- 

h * | D 2 Wn. A mann Du, Pont, though of the famous Du 
gets. But there s ; "2 ics Pont family of Delaware, had no interest 
even one more oe OR bor Lat in the ancestral powder organization, but 


was engaged in several industrial enter- 
economy when. 


you smoke the 


prises in Kentucky at the time Coleman 
was born, in Louisville, on December 11th, 
1863. After his preliminary schooling, 
finding he had a lion for engineering, 


à ^ 4 oung Du Pont proceeded to the famous 
JM ai assachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Here he played as hard as he studied. 
: Six feet four inches in height and weighing 
ThAOE MARK ; i 


| | two-hundred and ten pounds, not a pound 

THE UNIVERSASL PIPE d of it supectinous fat, he made an ideal cap- 

tain oi Me oan pam re of ri 

The W D C triangle . ; crew and captain of the baseball nine. He 
trade-mark has been the Tobacco burns dry in a Wellington from top EM | could run one hundred yards in ten sec 
asnefoioremepteecain to bottom, and you smoke it with pleasure M | onds. He was also a crack shot, a power 
eno we — down to the very last grain. No waste there! | | ful swimmer, a tug-of-war giant, and a 


doughty competitor in the wrestling and 
xing rings. Breaking bronchos was 
ere 1$ no another of his favorite sports. All this, 


j however, did not prevent him from grad- 
there is no better pipethan bubbling. No tobacco crumbs can come T 


The well catches all moisture, and Hep it away 


from the tobacco and your mouth. 


: : uating creditably. 
«WDC. The top opening of the bit sends the clean, He did not aim at starting at the top or 


| 
| 
. smoke up away from your tongue. half T up im sadder when he ri a | 
: v . ` ob. He actually began as a mule driver 
The bowl of every Wellington is genuine French Briar, seasoned by our in a coal mine, at Central City, Kentucky 
speci 'OCess guar 1 1 urnin rom mule driving he graduated to the 
one al Pr and anteed agams cracking orb g through. blacksmiths’ shop n the mine, and later, | 


Good dealers have Wellington Pipes in many sizes, shapes and grades | | through various equally grimy and sweaty 
at 75 cents and up. Get yours—and be thrifty and happy forever after. | | "E the status of a fall- edged mins, 


ext he was made mining engineer, and 
his work became so effective that he was 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., New York finally appointed general manager of the 


property. 


IT WAS significant of his democratic 
make-up that the first thing he did on 
gaining chief power was to launch a com- 


World's Largest Pipe Manufacturers 


= —— “<li | prehensive plan for the remodeling of 
f : Central City, including the erection of 
She Found H appiness in Wast comfortable homes for his coworkers, the 


: laying of good streets and roads, the in- 
with her brilliant but visionary husband. Which accounts for the story being called stallation of a modern sewerage system, 


"Divine Waste." It is a strong, powerful character study written by Sophie Kerr for the water works, electric li hting system, etc. 
Woman's Home Companion. The same popular author has written a number of other He alse ences a tha commun , to 
good stories for the Companrion—just as fascinating, but amusing and light in theme. The build school doh h ty ks 
Companion has become a “war-time magazine” without the slightest sacrifice in the quality uiid schools and churches, to IAE 

or quantity of its fiction and entertainment. Mary Stewart Cutting, Fannie Heaslip Lea, | and to maintain recreation grounds. Ki 
Grace Sartwell Mason, George Agnew Chamberlain, Elizabeth Jordan, Mary Heaton did it all without suggestion or taint 

Vorse, Zoé Akins, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, and Zona Gale are a few of your favorite paternalism. Indeed, the Old inhabitants 
writers whose newest stories will appear soon in the still delight to relate how he democratic- 


ally attended weddings and baptisms and 


WOMAN’S HOME COM PANIO | funerals, and was altogether as one of 


i| | them. 
E = = zzz] For ten years he remained in that field. 
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Youcan be still more successful— 


Men of all ages 


are “going to school again” 


T isn’t your age, it’s what you know, that governs your 


success in life. 


New ideas, new blood, active brain power, 


trained minds, are the order of the day. 


In the largest and most progressive business institutions, 
men of all ages are seeking to learn. They know they can 
grow if they have a more definite knowledge of more business 
subjects—if they understand other departments of business 


besides their own. 


Thousands of men are realizing ` 


their need for further training in 
business. 


That is why 75,000 far-seeing, 
clear-thinking business men have 
enrolled for the Modern Business 
Course and Service and are 
“going back to school again." 


These menrepresentexecutives 
of all types. Here are some of 
the classifications: 


13,534 Presidents have enrolled 
2,826 Vice-Presidents have enrolled 
5,372 Secretaries have enrolled 
2,652 Treasurers have enrolled 

11,260 Managers have enrolled 
2,626 Sales Managers have enrolled 
2,876 Accountants have enrolled 


and thousands of others in all kinds 
of positions—in all sorts of work. 
In Dt ambitious men of all ages, 
heads of every kind of depart- 
ment, executives of all ages, have 


posted by the information and 
nowledge they have gained from 
the Course. 


Companies enrolled 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men 
are enrolled; in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
450; National Cash Register, 194; Goodrich 
Tire & Rubber Co., 173; Ford Motor Co., 
183; General Electric Co, 300—and in 
scores of other industries the interest in the 
Modern Business Course and Service is 
just as evident. 


What the Course Is—what 
it will do for you 


The Modern Business Course and Service 
gives to ambitious men the training in the 
undamentals of business they most need to 
insure advancement in business. It consists 
of the best thought and experience of 
thousands of America’s most successful men, 
presented in a practical, interesting, easy- 
to-follow form. 


You secure a thoro, masterful under- 
standing of the fundamentals that underlie 
all business. Once mastered, the knowledge 


ESS =; 


and experience you obtain can be success- 
fully applied to any business, any problem. 


If your business problem is one of pro- 
duction, marketing, finance, accounting— 
or any supplementary fundamental, you will 
find much to interest, inspire and help you 
in this Modern Business Course. 


If you are the head of a bank, firm, cor- 
pre or an institution where efficient 
rain workers are always needed, consider 
what the Course can do for you or the men 
under you. 


If you are a junior official, with your eye 
on the executive's desk ahead, your greatest 
need is wider and more thoro knowledge of 
business. You need this knowledge (experi- 
ence) now more than ever, because the need 
for execulive trained men was never so great. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Advi- 
sory Council of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New 
York; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist; and Joseph French 
ohnson, Dean of the New York University 

hool of Commerce. 


Get further facts—write 
for FREE book 


Our 112-page book, "Forging Ahead In 
Business," is inspiring and interesting read- 
ing. Send for your free copy. 

It offers to presidents of large corporations 
a new thought in the selection and training of 
men for positions requiring unusual experi- 
ence and real ability. 

It offers to individuals an opportunity to 
prepare now for future growth because of 
their greater knowledge of the fundamentals 
of all business. 

This book demonstrates why the men who 
are "going back to school" today are the 
real executives of tomorrow. 

Simply fill in and mail coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
341 Astor Place New York City 
"Send me “FORGING AHEAD - 


Name " — ee 
Print here 


Business 
Address - — — = — 


Business 
Position 
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BY DIAMONDS necp 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS[ 


Boston, Mass., one of America's 


leading 


diamond 


importers 


For over 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading 


diamond importing concerns in America selling to E 
large business is done 


jewelers owever, & 


direct by mail with customers at importing 


prices! 


Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- [f] 


strate our position to name prices on diamonds 


that should surely interest any present or pro- Bj 


spective diamond purchaser: 


lcarat, $95.00 

This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancyand 
perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded if 
your jeweler can duplicate it 
for leas than $125. 

Our price direct to you 


lí carat, $19.00 
This genuine one-quarter 
carat diamond is of fine bril- 
liancy and perfectly cut. 
Mounted in Tiffany style, 
14k. solid gold setting. 
Money refunded if your 
jeweler can duplicate it for 


less than $30. Our $19 


price direct to you 


34 carat, $65.00 
This *& carat, genuine dia- 
mond of great brillinncy « 
perfectly cut 14k. 


gold setting. Money refund- [f 


ed if your jeweler can dupli- 
eate it for less than 
$85 Our price . 


A few weights and prices 


of other diamond rings:— fi 
$ 32.00 į 


$$ carat . 
/j carat .. 
5% carat 
114 carats. 139.00 
189.00 


43.00 


2 carats .. 
3 carats .. 
diamonds can be purchased 


elsewhere for less than one- 
third more. 


- $65| 


53.00 [I 


512.00} 


Money refunded if these $i 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings will be sent to 
your bank or any press 
with privilege of examination. 
Our diamond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes with 
every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 


DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully 

illustrated. Tells how to 

judge, select and buy 

diamonds. Tells how 

they mine, cut and 

market diamonds. 

This book, showing 

weights, sizes and 

prices ($10 to $10,000) 

i» considered an au- 

thority. A eopy will 

be mailed to you 

FREE on receipt of 

your name and ad- 

dress, with our 128 page Wateh, Jewelry and 
Silver Catalog, illustrating and pricing hundreds 
of Wedding and Graduation Gift Suggestions. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. [| 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: London, Paris, Amsterdam. 


at home in spare time by our new instruc- 
tion method. Commercial Art, Cartooning, 


Illustrating, | Designing. 
MS A 
Nq 
Pss. 


lightful, fascinating 
By 


paid for drawing. 
Mail 


booklet ex- 
MSS. criticized, revised, and typed: also sold 


Han 
plains everything. Write for 
it now. Get our special Free 
Outfit Offer at once. 
on commission. Our students sell stories to 
best magazines. Free booklet, "WRITING 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 

10811 N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
FOR PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. 
NationalPressAssociation, Dept.67, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NURSES NEEDED 


The Army has called for 30,000 hospi- 
tal nurses. Thousands of nurses must 
berecruited to taketheir places at home 
Patriotic women ap meeting this 

e C. S. N. Home- 


need by taking th 
Practice and Correspondence course 
in trained nursing. They earn from 
$15 to $25 a week. Send for year 
book explaining method. State age. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
375 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


| rehabilitation, 


Then, when he investigated and found 
that the highest salary paid in the whole 
coal region was four thousand dollars, he 
looked far a wider sphere. The steel in- 
dustry was then attracting some of the 
hest ‘brains of the country and yielding 
generous rewards. He opened negotia- 
tions with the heads of the Johnston Steel 
Company of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
whom he knew, and they gladly elected 
him general manager. Here he not only 
made good as a steel operator, but found 
an ideal field for his irrepressible energies 
in building street car lines. The presi- 
dency of the Johnstown Passenger Rail- 
way Company was one of the many offices 
he filled—this one, in fact, he still fills. 


I» A FEW years he had built traction 
lines in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New Jersey, and had also embarked on coal- 
mining enterprises, with such success that 
he decided to retire from active business. 
He bought extensive farm lands in Mary- 
land and Delaware, took up residence 
there, and began to conduct scientific 
farming on a mammoth scale, including 
the breeding of high-grade draft horses, 
pedigreed cattle, sheep, and other farm 
animals. He was an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of good roads, and he conceived the 
idea of building a model road clear through 
the state of Delaware, a project which, at 
a cost of more than two million dollars, is 
now well in hand. 

Cincinnatus-like, Farmer Du Pont re- 
ceived a call to more important duties. 
'The head of the famous Du Pont Powder 
Company had died, and a family council 
resulted 1n a summons to Coleman to take 
the helm. He was not quite forty. The 
life of a farmer, he had quickly discov- 
ered, did not afford the fullest scope for 
his head and hands. He had all the money 
he needed, but other urgings and mo- 
tives impelled him to reénter the business 
arena. 

What Coleman Du Pont did for Amer- 
ica's premier powder plant forms history. 
When he took hold there were seven clerks 
in the main office of the company—al- 
though this company had important in- 
terests in associated explosive enterprises. 
When he stepped out in 1915 there were 
some three thousand employees in the 
main office. The first thing he did was to 
amalgamate all the different offices and 
scores of sub-offices controlled by the Du 
Ponts into one strong, efficient corpora- 
tion. Production was systematized and 
standardized. Able, high-priced mana- 
gers were installed and clothed with large 
responsibilities and were offered premiums 
for results. For four or five years Coleman 
Du Pont arose at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing and, as he once remarked, “thought 
powder, talked powder, ate powder, 
dreamed powder all through the day and 
night.” By-products, formerly little re- 

arded, were manufactured into 250 dif- 
fant commodities! When the call came 
for munitions to fight the Huns, the Du 
Ponts almost overnight were able to mul- 
tiply their output by 100 per cent by in- 


| stantly placing on construction work an 


army of 40,000 men. 

Then, having placed the organization 
on a smooth-working, profitable basis, 
Coleman Du Pont did what for him was 
the natural thing: he stepped out. The 
reconstruction, the up- 
building of the organization, had interested 


him intensely; but, that job finished, he 
was content to leave the management of 
it to others. He must needs tackle some- 
thing new, something difficult, something 
demanding daring. So he sold out his 
powder interests at a profit of a million 
dollars for each of the more than thirteen 
years in which he had managed them. 

It was at this stage (1915) that he de 
cided to build the $30,000,000 Equitable 
Life Building. Scarcely was the paint dry 
when he coolly purchased, chiefly from 
the Morgan interests, a controlling amount 
of the stock of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society itself, with the avowed in- 
tention of placing ownership of the com- 
pany completely in the hands of its half- 
million policy holders. Other financial 
giants had fought for possession of this 
all-powerful financial weapon and had 
talked of mutualizing the company. Du 
Pont talked little but did mutualize it, 
selling his stock to the policy holders at a 
net loss of $2,000,000. When asked at the 
time why he had carried through so costly 
a transaction, Du Pont replied: I thought 
it was only right that the company should 
be owned by its policy holders, and I was 
glad, therefore, to he able to put it 
through. I guess I can stand the loss.” 

That last remark, “I guess I can stand 
the loss,” throws light on Coleman Du 
Pont’s method of handling men. Said one 
of the young men whom he “discovered” 
and who is now building up a remarkable 
reputation: 

“One funny characteristic of General 
Du Pont is that, unlike most capitalists, 
he does not go into a thing simply for the 
money there is in it for heel. I know 
fromi actual experience. More than once, 
when I have been with him in a proposi- 
tion, he has balked at accepting a fair 
share of the profits. ‘You did most of the 
work; you're entitled to the results,’ he 
has insisted. Naturally, when you are 
associated with a man of that type, you 
ps the best that is in, you into whatever 

e asks you to take hold of. Maybe the 
reason he has always made a lot of money 
is that he never was too blamed anxious 
to make a lot of it. He enjoys doing a big 
or difficult job far more than he enjoys 
any monetary reward." 


"THE emphasis General Du Pont places 
on results led me to hint that he is not 
partial to theorists. 

“No. I want practical men, men who 
show they can deal with things and men 
rather than figures on paper," he replied 
vigorously. 

“ Do you give preference to college men 
in looking for young aides?" 

“If a man has ability and ambition, a 
college education will ‘fee him,” he re- 
plied. “But here also I want to look into 
results. Was he a nonentity at college? 
Did he make no impression while there? 
Or was he singled out by his college mates 
for distinction and honors? Was he made 
captain of any athletic teams? Was he 
elected president of his class? Or did he 
carry off signal honors at his exams? Did 
he do anything to make his mark in one 
direction or another? Was he a mediocre 
nobody, or did he demonstrate he had 
something worth-while in him? 

* Between a college man.of ability and 
little ambition and a non-college man of 
ability and wholesouled ambition I prefer 
the latter every time. No amount of ed- 
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ucation will make up for a lack of never- 
say-die ambition. Ambition is what 
drives a man forward. It forces him over 
all kinds of hurdles. The fellow with one 
hundred per cent ambition, even though 
he may not have transcendent ability, 
will go further than the fellow with ability 
but who lacks ambition." 


ENERAL DU PONT, it should be 

explained, does not as a rule person- 
ally select candidates for the less respon- 
sible positions in any of his organizations; 
his forte is picking lieutenants, men whom 
he can place in charge of an enterprise, 
men who have already had business ex- 
perience. It is his success in this direction 
that has enabled hiin to control and run 
half a score of important enterprises at 
one time, enterprises as diverse as coal 
mines and the largest powder plant in 
the world, street railways and the largest 
office building in the world, thousands of 
farming acres and the largest hotels in 
the land. 

“Tell me," I said, “just how, for ex- 
ample, you hit upon the man you did hit 
upon to manage the various coal com- 
panies you acquired down South." 

"Certainly. Long ago a young fellow 
drove mules for me. He was the best mule 
driver I ever had. His father before him 
was a good man. The young fellow—his 
name is Shelby J. Gish—sent himself to 
college after three or four years in the 
mine. At college he played good football, 
rode bicycle races and the like. Later he 
began buying coal lands for himself. Al- 
though he started with nothing, he finally 
owned and operated a coal mine. He then 
commenced developing oil and gas in that 
country—Kentucky—which field had nev- 
er been touched by any of the many ca 
italists interested in oil and gas lands. h 
wasn't hard for me to see that a man with 
that amount of originality and developing 
and constructive ability, with his prac- 
tical knowledge of coal, was the right man 
to run all my coal properties. And results 
showed that I made no mistake." 

'The Chemical National Bank of New 
York, for many years the largest and most 
influential in America, controlled by the 
oldest and most aristocratic families in 
New York, and later by Hetty Green, de- 
cided a little more than a year ago that 
it needed an infusion of new blood, pre- 
ferably from out of town, so as to widen 
the institution’s connections. General 
Du Pont was consulted and he recom- 
mended a thirty-seven-year-old Southern 
banker, Percy H. Johnston. When this 
young financial genius stepped into the 
senior vice-presidency, the bank's de-' 
posits totaled $35,000,000. In twelve 
months they had soared to $75,000,000, a 
gain of three quarters of a million dollars 
every week! Johnston is now looked upon 
as one of the most notable “comers” in 
the whole financial community. 

“I first met Johnston,” the general ex- 
plained in reply to my queries, “when he 
joined the Citizens' Nacional Bank of 

uisville as a clerk. His fine physique, 
his excellent manners, the way he handled 
himself, impressed me, though he was 
then a very young man and had had no 
opportunity to make a record for himself. 

he next time I went down he had been 
promoted. The bank’s deposits mean- 
while had gone up. I learned that he was 
a hard worker. Next time I went down 
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he had been elected vice president, and 
the deposits were still rising. I made it 
my business to know him at close range, 
and I was convinced he was big enough 
for New York." 


NEXT I asked about the qualities of 
the man General Du Pont installed 
to run the Waldorf-Astoria, Lucius Boom- 
er. THE AMERICAN MacaziNE's readers 
are familiar with Mr. Boomer's career, an 
article by him having appeared in the 
May issue. 

* Boomer has made good in every hotel 
proposition he has ever been responsible 
for," said the general, with typical diret 
ness. “He is very able, most practical, a 
good business man, an honest, hard work- 
er, scrupulously fair, always." 

General Du Pont, it may not be known, 
is perhaps the largest hotel owner in 
America. He built the imposing Du Pont 
Hotel at Wilmington; he controls the 
Claridge Hotel and the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, the latter among the largest 
in the world. His chief reason for acquir- 
ing the Waldorf was that he had in Boom- 
er a man who could run it successfully 
both from the public's and the proft 
standpoint. “Men make an organization; 
not its bricks or its machinery," is a favor- 
ite Du Pont maxim. 

He applied this principle when he took 
over the direction of the Du Pont Powder 
Company. 

“We then engaged,” he said, “the best 
men we could find. We paid six men very 
large salaries, and results proved they 
were the cheapest labor we had, for their 
brains made many thousands for the com- 
pany annually.” How successfully this 
system of choosing the right caliber of 
men worked out is illustrated by the fact 
that th. business of the company was de- 
veloped from a few millions to over three 
hundred million dollars annually. These 
six executives, as well as the rank and file 
of the Du Pont skilled workers, were 
placed on a bonus system, reflecting the 
general's invariable rule for giving his co- 
workers a fair share of the results earned. 

“I never engage an executive who isn't 
fair," he remarked. 

“What all do you mean by ‘fair’?” I 
asked. . 

“I mean that he must deal fairly and 
squarely with everybody and that, in par- 
ticular, he must have the right attitude 
toward labor. There is a lot of talk about 
possible trouble of a serious and wide- 
spread nature between employers and 
employed after the war. I personally am 
not alarmed, for if labor is treated as it 
should be treated, it will have no real oc- 
casion to kick over the traces. I have al- 
ways managed to get along pleasantly 
with labor, and I will never select a lieu- 
tenant who is not so constituted that he 
cannot help but treat his workers fairly 
and uprightly. The man who has not 
learned how to get along smoothly with 
workers is not the type of man to place 
in a responsible executive position. 

“In addition to being fair, the man I 
want must, of course, have other qualities. 
I want a man who is fearless: courage, 
self-confidence, self-reliance are very im- 
portant essentials. The business game 
cannot be played aggressively and suc- 
cessfully by a mollycoddle. 

“Then the right type of man is demo- 
cratic. He must not consider himself a su- 
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perior sort of personage. He must actually 
feel democratic; it is not enough that he 
try to pose as democratic—he must be 
democratic, otherwise the veneer, the 
sheen, would wear off, for you can’t fool a 
body of intelligent American workmen for 
very long. He must ring true. 

“Another point: I always want a man 
who looks after his health. A strong, up- 
standing, square-shouldered fellow, whose 
muscles are whipcord rather than putty, 
is usually apt to forge ahead against all 
sorts of odds. The man who is of inferior 
physique and who doesn’t look after his 
health properly is less likely to succeed. 
Good health, in a sense, is at the base of 
all business achievement, for the pace 
nowadays is too gruelling for weaklings. 
The time a man’s Tet effort is most need- 
ed is when a crisis has to be faced; and 
unless a man is thoroughly fit physically, 
the extra strain and stress and emotion 
are apt to play havoc with him at the 
crucial moment. Year after year I kept 
myself so strictly in trim that my ore iH 
did not vary five pounds from what it was 
when I left college. 


“Te WIN in the business game—or any 
game, including the game of life it- 
self—you must enjoy it. There is some- 
thing wrong with a man who does not en- 
joy his work more and more as he gets 
older. This is not only my own experi- 
ence, but I find it is the experience of a 
number of successful men with whom I 
have talked. A man should grow happier 
as he grows older, and he can grow happier 
—I don't see how he can fail to grow hap- 
pier—if he is on the right terms with his 
work. 

"Here again, however, the question of 
health enters. To enjoy business, to enjoy 
life, to be fit to carry out hard or big 
things, a man must be in sound physical 
condition. Therefore, any young man 
who aspires to become a leader in his line 
should early realize the vital importance 
of strengthening, building up and tuning 
up his physical machine. I have empha- 
sized the necessity for having ambition; 
but ambition is not likely to get a man 
anywhere unless he has a head, a body 
and hands capable of carrying out his am- 
bition. Mere wishing gets a man nowhere. 
He must back up his wishes with action, 
and action is dependent in no little meas- 
ure upon a man's physical stamina. 

" Don't misunderstand me. I am not a 
stickler for what is ordinarily understood 
by the term *hard work. Once I place a 
man in charge of something, I don't care 
a rap whether he works ten hours or only 
one hour a day—although I confess I have 
never known a man who could produce 
the right results by one hour's effort a day. 
I never try to keep tabs on his going or 
coming. But I do watch the results. If 
he produces satisfactory results, what does 
it matter whether he spends a lot or a lit- 
tle of his time in his office, or whether he 
Plays golf often or seldom? 

“The higher type of man can produce 
the best results if given an entirely free 
hand. He must be allowed freedom to do 
things his own way. Also, the responsi- 
bility of making decisions must be left to 
him. I never decide things for any of my 
lieutenants. They must make their own 

ecisions. How, otherwise, could I hold 
them responsible for results? But don’t 
you see that under this system a man 
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knows and feels, if success is achieved, 
that he is entitled to the credit, not me? 
This develops a man as nothing else can. 

“Of course, not all men are capable of 
filling positions which carry the responsi- 
bility of making important decisions. 
Some men can work wonderfully for other 
people; they are ideal tools, or implements, 
when guided by others. But they lack 
initiative, originality, self-courage. They 
are capable, faithful, valuable followers, 
but not leaders.” 

“How can you tell which type a man 


prodded. 


| on-the-toe-ness. 


is, and whether he can develop into a 
first-rate executive, resourceful, daring, 
progressive?” I asked. 

“You have a feeling, a—" The general, 


| for the first time, hesitated. He appeared 


puzzled. “I don’t know what you could 
call it except 'intuition;' you sort of feel 
sure—something inside tells you—that a 
certain man has the right material in him 
and that he will develop into a big winner, 
a great result-getter.” 

“What are some of the characteristics 
that inspire this intuitive feeling?” I 

“Brightness, alertness, pleasantness, 
Evidence of being prac- 
tical, a doer, not a theorist or dreamer. A 
fine physique and robust health are im- 


| portant and attract. But, first, last, and 


all the time, ability as proved by results. 
What has been his record as youth and 
man? What impression, what mark, has 
he made? 
“From the very start a youth begins 
he does or fails to do to-day governs to a 
large extent what he will do or fail to do 
to-morrow. Business men—at least in 
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being at the mere calling of his name. All of 
the d were bright with happy anticipa- 
tion, for the miserable Ramsey seldom 
failed their hopes, particularly in “ Decla- 
mation." 

He faced them, his complexion apoplec- 
tic, his expression both baleful and terror- 
stricken; and he began in a loud, hurried 
| voice, from which every hint of intelligence 
was excluded: 

*** Most pottent, grave and rev—'" 

The teacher tapped sharply on her 
desk, and stopped him. “ You've forgot- 
ten to bow," she said. "And don't say 
*pottent.' The word is ‘potent’.” 

Ramsey flopped his head at the rear 
wall of the room, and began again: 

* Most pottent potent grave and reven- 
ered signers my very nobe and approve 
good masters that I have tan away this 
sole man's dutter it is mose true true I 
have marry dur the very headan frun 
tuv my fending hath this extent no more 


| rude am I in speech—in speech—rude am 


to shape his whole future career. What: 


business matters—are sternly practical. 
What they want to know about a man i, 
What has he done? Each man writes his 
own answer. The sooner every young 
man in the country realizes this, the great- 
er will be his chances of recognition, ad- 
vancement and final success." 

“Success,” I asked, “real success, does 
not, apparently, consist of making enough 
money on which to retire, for you reén- 
tered the business stage after quitting 
once.” 

“No. This idea that so many people | 
have that they will have a glorious time | 
after they can retire, and that until then 
they must simply wrestle along somehow, 
in a rather reis in fashion, is wrong—as 
wrong as it can be!” General Du Pont 
declared with fire. “If you haven't sense 
enough—or philosophy enough—to order 
your life and work so as to get genuine 
satisfaction and fun out of it as you go 
along, you certainly will not get any bum- 
per measure of enjoyment when the day 
comes—if it does come—when you can 
step out of everything. There is more fun 
in producing, in creating something, 
whether it be a great building or an in- 
dustry or only a dog kennel, than there , 
ever can be in idleness. The person, there- | 
fore, who fails to derive satisfying happi- 
ness from his daily endeavors will enter 
only a fool's paradise when he quits work 
to enjoy—or, rather, suffer—leisure. Hap- 
piness in work not only goes hand-in-hand 
with success in work, but hand in hand 
with success and happiness in living. The 
retirement idol that so many people set 
before them is a delusion, a myth. If 
your work doesn't yield you satisfaction, 
money never will." 


a —Á— — 


HENRY L. DOHERTY is one of the most successful business men 
in the country. His article next month, therefore, on ‘‘Some of 
the ‘Whys’ of Success and Failure," will be well worth reading. 
One of the points he makes is the folly of playing the other fellow's 
game. It may be fun for you, but he is the one that cashes in on it. 
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I in speech—in speech—in speech—in 
speech—" 

He had stalled. Perhaps the fatal 
truth of that phrase, and some sense of its 
applicability to the occasion, had inter- 
fered with the mechanism which he had 
set in operation to get rid of the “recita- 
tion" for him. At all events, the machine 
had to run off its job all at once, or it 
wouldn't run at all. Stopped, it stay 
stopped, and backing off granted no new 
impetus, though he tried, again and again. 
“Hath this extent no more rude am | in 
speech—” He gulped. “Rude rude rude 
am I—rude am I in speech—in speech— 
in speech. Rude am I in speech—” 

“Yes,” the irritated teacher said, as 
Ramsey’s failing voice continued huskily 
to insist upon this point; "I think you 
are!" And her nerves were a little sooth 
by the shout of laughter from the school— 
it was never difficult for teachers to be 
witty. "Go sit down, Ramsey, and do tt 
after school.” 
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His ears roaring, the unfortunate went 
to his seat, and, among all the hilari- 
ous faces, one stood out—Dora Yocum’s. 
Her laughter was precocious; it was that 
of a confirmed superior, insufferably adult 
—she was laughing at him as a grown 
person laughs at a child. Conspicuously 
and unmistakably, there was something 
indulgent in her amusement. He choked. 
Here was a little squirt of a high-school 
girl who would trot up to George Wash- 
ington himself and show off around him, 
if given the opportunity; and George 
Washington would probably pat her on the 
head, or give her a medal—or something. 
Well, let him! Ramsey didn’t care. He 
didn’t care for George Washington, or 
Paul Revere, or the teacher, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or Shakespeare, 
or any of ’em. They could all go to the 
dickens with Dora Yocum. They were 
all a lot of smarties anyway and he hated 
the whole stew of ’em! 

There was one, however, whom he 
somehow couldn’t manage to hate, even 
though this one officially seemed to be as 
intimately associated with Dora Yocum 
and superiority as the others were. Ram- 
sey couldn’t hate Abraham Lincoln, even 
when Dora was chosen to delive the 
"Gettysburg Address," on the tweltth of 
February. Vaguely, yet reassuringly, 
Ramsey felt that Lincoln had resisted 
adoption by the intellectuals. Lincoln 
had said “Government of the people, b 
the people, for the people," and that didn't 
mean government by the teacher and the 
Teacher's Pet and Paul Revere and 
Shakespeare and such like; it meant gov- 
ernment by everybody, and therefore 
Ramsey had as much to do with it as 
anybody else did. This was friendly; and 
he believed that if Abraham Lincoln could 
have walked into the schoolroom, Lincoln 
would have been as friendly with him as 
with Dora or with the teacher herself. 
Beyond a doubt, Dora and the teacher 
thought Lincoln belonged to them and 
their crowd of exclusives; they seemed to 
think they owned the whole United States; 
but Ramsey was sure they were mistaken 
about Abraham Lincoln. 

He felt that it was just like that little 
Yocum snippet to assume such a thing, 
and it made him sicker than ever to look 
at her. 

Then, one day, he noticed that her eye- 
winkers were stickin’ out farther and 


farther. 
CHAPTER III 


"Tis discovery irritated him the more. 
Next thing, this ole Teacher's Pet 
would do she'd get to thinkin' she was 
pretty! If that happened, well, nobody 
could stand her! The long lashes made her 
eyes shadowy, and it was a fact that her 
sheets blades ceased to insist upon no- 
toriety: you couldn't tell where they were 
at all, any more. Her back seemed to be 
just a regular back, not made up of a lot 
of implements like shoulder blades and 
things. 

A contemptible thing happened. Wes- 
ley Bender was well known to be the most 
untidy boy in the class, and had never 
shown any remorse for his reputation or 
made the slightest effort either to im- 
prove or to dispute it. He was content: it 
failed to lower his standing with his fel- 
lows or to impress them unfavorably. In 
fact, he was treated as one who has at- 


tained a slight distinction. At least, he 
owned one superlative, no matter what 
its quality, and it lifted him out of the 
commonplace. It helped him to become 
better known, and boys liked to be seen 
with him. But one day there was a re- 
arrangement of the seating in the school- 
room: Wesley Bender was given a desk 
next in front of Dora Yocum's; and within 
a week the whole room knew that Wesley 


had begun voluntarily to wash his neck— | 


the back of it, anyhow. 

This was at the bottom of the fight be- 
tween Ramsey Milholland and Wesley 
Bender, and the diplomatic exchanges im- 
mediately preceding hostilities were charm- 
ingly frank and unhypocritical, although 
quite as mixed-up and off-the-issue as if 
they had been prepared by professional 
foreign office men. Ramsey and Fred 


Mitchell and four other boys waylaid | 


young Bender on the street after school, 
intending jocosities rather than violence, 
but the victim proved sensitive. “You 
take your ole hands off o' me!" he said 
fiercely, as they began to push him about 
among them. 

“Ole dirty Wes!" they hoarsely bel- 
lowed and squawked, in their changing 
voices. ‘Washes his ears!” ... . “Washes 
his neck!” . . . “Dora Yocum told his 
mama to turn the hose on him!" . . . 
“Yay-ho! Ole dirty Wes tryin’ to be a 
duke!” 


ESLEY broke from them and backed 

away, swinging his strapped books in 
a dangerous circle. “You keep off!" he 
warned them. “I got as much right to my 
pers’nal appearance as anybody!” 

This richly fed their humor, and they 
rioted round him, keeping outside the 
swinging books at the end of the strap. 
**Pers'nal appearance!” . . . “Yow! 
Ole dirty Wes, he's got a pers'nal ap- 
pearance!” . , . "Who went and bought 
it for you, Wes?" . . . “ Nobody bought 
it for him. Dora Yocum took and give 
him one!" 

“You leave ladies’ names alone!" cried 
the chivalrous Wesley. “You ought to 
know better, on the public street, you— 


Puja, 

ere was a serious affront, at least to 
Ramsey Milholland's way of thinking; 
for Ramsey, also, now proved sensitive. 
He quieted his friends—‘‘ Shut up!"—and 
advanced toward Wesley. “You look 
here! Who you callin’ ‘pups’?” 

* Everybody!" Wesley hotly returned. 
*Everybody that hasn't got any more 
decency than to go around mentioning 
ladies’ names on the public streets. Every- 
body that goes around mentioning ladies' 
names on the public streets are pups!" 

“They are, are they?" Ramsey as 
hotly demanded. “Well, you just look 
here a minute: my own father mentions 
my mother's name on the public streets 
whenever he wants to, ànd you just try 
callin my father a pup, and you won't 
know. what happened to you!" 

“What'll you do about it?” 

“Tl put a new head on you," said 
Ramsey. “That’s what I'll do, because 
anybody that calls my father or mother a 

ub 
r "Oh, shut up! I wasn’t talkin’ about 

"our ole father and mother. I said every- 
body that mentioned Dora Yocum’s name 
on the public streets was a pup, and I 
mean it! Everybody that mentions 
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Dora Yocum’s name on the public st—” 

“Dora Yocum!” said Ramsey. “I got 
a perfect right to say it anywhere I want 
to. Dora Yocum. Dora Yocum, Dora 
Yocum—” 

“All right then, you're a pup!” 

Ramsey charged upon him and received 
a suffocating blow full in the face, not from 
Mr. Bender's fist but from the solid 
bundle of books at the end of the strap. 
Ramsey saw eight or ten objectives in- 
stantly: there were Wesley Benders 
standing full length in the air on top of 
other Wesley Benders, and more Wesle 
Benders zigzagged out sidewise from still 
other Wesley enders; nevertheless, he 
found one of these and it proved to be 
flesh. He engaged it wildly at fisticuffs; 
pounded it upon the countenance and 
drove it away. Then he sat down upon 
the curbstone, and, with his dizzy eyes 
shut, leaned forward for the better ac- 
commodation of his ensanguined nose. 

Wesley had retreated to the other side 
of the street, holding a grimy handker- 
chief to the midmost parts of his altering 
face. “There, you ole damn pup!" he 
shouted, in a voice which threatened to 
sob. “I guess that’l] teach you to be care- 
ful how you mention Dora Yocum's name 
on the public streets!" 

At this, Ramsey made a motion as if to 
rise and pursue, whereupon Wesley fled, 
wailing back over his shoulder as he ran, 
“You wait till I ketch you out alone on the 
public streets and I'lI—" 


IS voice was lost in an outburst of 

hooting from his former friends, who 
sympathetically surrounded the wounded 
Ramsey. But in a measure, at least, the 
chivalrous fugitive had won his point. He 
was routed and outdone, yet what sur- 
vived the day was a rumor, which became 
a sort of tenuous legend among those in- 
terested. There had been a fight over 
Dora Yocum, it appeared, and Ramsey 
Milholland had attempted to maintain 
something derogatory to the lady, while 
Wesley defended her as a knightly youth 
should. The something derogatory was 
left vague; nobody attempted to say just 
what it was, and the effects of the legend 
divided the schoolroom strictly according 
to gender. 

The boys, unmindful of proper gal- 
lantry, supported Ramsey on account of 
the way he had persisted in lickin’ the 
stuffin' out of Wesley Bender after re- 


| ceiving that preliminary wallop from 


Wesley’s blackjack bundle of books. The 
girls petted and championed Wesley; they 
talked outrageously of his conqueror, 
fiercely declaring that he ought to be 
arrested; and for weeks they maintained a 
new manner toward him. They kept 
their facial expressions hostile, but per- 


benefit than for Ramsey's; and several of 
them went so far out of their way to find 
even private opportunities for reproving 


, him that an alert observer might have 


suspected them to have been less in- 


| dignant than they seemed—but not Ram- 


sey. He thought they all hated him, and 
said he was glad of it. 

Dora was a non-partisan. The little 
prig was so diligent at her books she gave 
never the slightest sign of comprehending 
that there had been a fight about her. 
Having no real cognizance of Messrs. 


Tlíómas Burner Co., 902 Gay St, Dayton, Ohio. | Bender and Milholland except as impedi- 


ments to the advance of learning, she 
did not even look, demure. 


CHAPTER IV 
JITH Wesley Bender, Ramsey was 


again upon fair terms before the 
winter had run its course; the two were 
neighbors and, moreover, were drawn to- 
gether by a community of interests which 
made their reconciliation a necessity. 
Ramsey played the guitar and Wesley 
played the mandolin. 

All ill feeling between them died with 
the first duet of spring, yet the tinkling 
they made had no charm to soothe the 
savage breast of Ramsey whenever the 
Teacher’s Pet came into his thoughts. He 
day-dreamed a thousand ways of putting 
her in her place, but was unable to carry 
out any of them, and had but a cobwebby 
satisfaction in imagining discomftures 
for her which remained imaginary. With 
a yearning so poignant that it hurt, he 
yearned and yearned to show her what she 
really was. “Just once!” he said to Fred 
Mitchell. “Thats all I ask, just once. 
Just gimme one chance to show that girl 
what she really is. I guess if I ever get the 
chance she'll find out what's the matter 
with her, for once in her life, anyway!” 
Thus it came to be talked about and un- 
derstood and expected, in Ramsey’s cir- 
cle, all male, that Dora Yocum’s day was 
coming. The nature of the disaster was 
left vague, but there was no doubt in the 
world that retribution merely awaited its 
ideal opportunity.  ''You'll see!" said 
Ramsey. ''The time'll come when that 
ole girl'll wish she'd moved out o' this 
town before she ever got appointed moni- 
tor of our class! Just you wait!" 

They "waited," but conditions ap- 
pas to remain unfavorable indefinitely. 

erhaps the great opportunity might have 
arrived if Ramsey had been able to achieve 
a startling importance in any of the “va- 
rious divergent yet parallel lines of school 
endeavor"—one of the phrases by means 
of which teachers and principal clogged 
the minds of their unarmed auditors. 
But though he was far from being the 
dumb driven beast of misfortune that he 
seemed in the schoolroom, and, in fact, 
lived a double life, exhibiting in his out- 
of-school hours a remarkable example of 
“secondary personality "—a creature fear- 
ing nothing and capable of laughter; blue- 
eyed, fairly robust, and anything but 
dumb—he was nevertheless without en- 
dowment or attainment great enough to 
get him distinction. 

He “tried for" the high-school eleven, 
and “‘tried for” the nine, but the experts 
were not long in eliminating him from 
either of these competitions, and he had 
to content himself with cheering instead 
of getting cheered. He was by no manner 
of means athlete enough or enough of 
anything else to put Dora Yocum in 
her place, and so he and the great op- 
portunity were still waiting in May, at 
the end of the second year of high school, 
when the class, now the “10 A," reverted 
to an old fashion and decided to entertain 
itself with a woodland picnic. 

'They gathered upon the sandy banks 
of a creek, in the blue shade of big, 
patchy-barked sycamores, with a dancing 
sky on top.of everything and gold dust 
a-twinkle over the water. Hither the nap- 
kin-covered baskets were brought from 
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the wagons and assembled in the shade, 
where they appeared as an attractive 
little meadow of white napery, and gave 
both surprise and pleasure to communi- 
ties of ants and to other original settlers 
of the neighborhood. 

From this nucleus or headquarters of 
the picnic, various expeditions set forth 
up and down the creek and through the 
woods that bordered it. Camera work 
was constant; spring wild flowers were 
accumulated by groups of girls, who 
trooped though: t e woods with eager 
eyes searching the thickets; two envied 
boy fishermen established themselves 
upon a bank up-stream, with hooks and 
lines thoughtfully brought with them, 
and poles which they fashioned from 
young saplings. They took mussels from 
the shallows, for bait, and having gone 
to all this trouble, declined to share with 
friends less energetic and provident the 
perquisites and pleasures secured to them- 
selves. 

Albert Paxton was another person who 
proved his enterprise. Having visited the 
spot some days before, he had hired for 
his exclusive use throughout the duration 
of the picnic an old rowboat belonging to 
a shanty squatter; it was the only row- 
boat within a mile or two and Albert had 
his own uses for it. Albert was the class 
lover, and, after first taking thethree chap- 
eron teachers "out for a row," an excur- 
sion concluded in about ten minutes, he 
disembarked them. Sadie Clews stepped 
into the boat, a pocket camera in one hand, 
a tennis racket in the other; and the two 
spent the rest of the day, except for the 
luncheon interval, solemnly drifting along 
the banks or grounded on a shoal. Now 
and then Albert would row a few strokes, 
and at almost any time when the popu- 
lated shore glanced toward them, Sadie 
would be seen photographing Albert, or 
Albert would be seen photographing Sadie, 
but the tennis racket remained an enigma. 
Oarsman and passenger appeared to have 
no conversation whatever—not once was 
either seen or heard to address a remark 
to the other; and they looked as placid as 
their own upside-down reflections in one 
of the still pools they slowly floated over. 
They were sixteen, and had been ''en- 
gaged” more than two years. 


N THE borders of the little meadow 
of baskets there had been deposited 
two black shapes which remained undis- 
turbed throughout the day, a closed guitar 
case and a closed mandolin case, no doubt 
containing each its proper instrument. So 
far as any use of these went they seemed 
to be of the same leisure class to which 
Sadie's tennis racket belonged, for when 
one of the teachers suggested music, the 
musicians proved shy. Wesley Bender 
said they hadn't learned to play anything 
much and, besides, he had a couple o' 
broken strings he didn't know as he could 
fix up; and Ramsey said he guessed it 
seemed kind o' too hot to play much. 
Joining friends, they organized a con- 
test in marksmanship, the target being a 
floating can which they assailed with 
pebbles; and after that they “‘skipped” 
flat stones upon the surface of the water, 
then went to join a group gathered about 
Willis Parker and Heinie Krusemeyer. 
No fish had been caught, a lack of lück 
crossly attributed by the fishermen to 
the noise made by constant advice on-the 
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part of their attendant gallery. Messrs. 
Milholland, Bender, and the other rock 
throwers came up shouting, and were ill 
received. , 

“For heaven’s sakes,” Heinie Kruse- 
meyer demanded, "can't you shut up? 
Here we just first got the girls to keep their 
mouths shut a minute and I almost had a 
big pickerel.or something on my hook, 
and here you got to up and yell so he 
chases himself away! Why can’t nobody 
show a little sense sometimes when they’d 
ought to?” 

“I should say so!” his comrade ex- 
claimed. “If people would only just take 
and think of all the trouble we been to, it 
seems funny somebody couldn't let us 
have half a chance to get a few g 
fish. What chance they got to bite with a 
lot o' girls gabbin' away, and then, just 
as we get 'em quieted down, all you men 
got to come bustin’ up here yellin' your 
heads off. A fish isn't goin' to bite when 
he can't even hear himself think! Any- 
body ought to know that much." 

But the new arrivals hooted. “ Fish!” 
Ramsey vociferated. "I'll bet a hundred 
dollars there hasn't been even a minny in 
this creek for the last sixty years!" 

“There is, too!" said Heine bitterly. 
"But I wouldn't be supprised there 
wouldn't be no longer if you got to keep 
up this noise. If you'd shut up just a 
minute you could see yourself there's fish 
here." 

In whispers several of the tamed girls 
at once heartily corroborated this state- 
ment, whereupon the newcomers ceased 
to gibe and consented to silence. Ramsey 
leaned forth over the edge of the overhang- 
ing bank, a dirt precipice five feet above 
the water, and peered into the indeter- 
minable depths below. The pool had 
been stirred. partly by the inexpert pok- 
ings of the fishermen and partly by small 
clods and bits of dirt dislodged from above 
by the feet of the audience. The water, 
consequently, was but brownly trans- 
lucent and revealed its secrets reluctantly; 
nevertheless certain dim little shapes 
had been observed to move within it. 
Ramsey failed to see them at first. 

* Where's any ole fish?" he inquired 
scornfully. 

"Oh, my goodness!" Heinie Kruse- 
meyer moaned. “Can’t you shut up?" 

"Look!" whispered the girl who stood 
nearest to Ramsey. Shepointed. '' There's 
one. Right down there by Willis's hook. 
Don't you see him?" 

Ramsey was impressed enough to 
whisper. “Is there? I don't see him. I 
can't—" 


"THE girl came closer to him, and, the 
better to show him, leaned out over the 
edge of the bank, and, for safety in main- 
taining her balance, rested her left hand 
upon ki shoulder while she pointed with 
her right. Thereupon something hap- 
pened to Ramsey. This touch upon his 
shoulder was almost nothing, and he had 
never taken the slightest interest in 
Milla Rust, to whom that small warm 
hand belonged, though she was the class 
beauty, and long established in the office: 
a peculiar and heretofore entirely un- 
familiar sensation suddenly became im- 
portant in the upper part of his chest. For 
a moment he held his breath, an involun- 
tary action; he seemed to be standing in a 
shower of flowers. 


OT. 


“Don’t you see it, Ramsey?" Milla 
whispered. “It’s.a great big one. Why, 
it must be as long as—as your shoe! 
Look!" 

Ramsey saw nothing but the thick 
round curl on Milla's shoulder. Milla 
had a group of curls on each of her shoul- 
ders, for she got her modes at the Movies 
and had that sort of prettiness: large, 
gentle, calculating eyes, and a full, softly 
modeled face, implacably sweet. Ramsey 
was accustomed to all this charm; and 
Milla had never before been of more im- 
portance to him than an equal weight of 
school furniture—but all at once some 
magic had enveloped her. That curl upon 
the shoulder nearest him was shot with 
dazzling fibers of sunshine. He seemed to 
be trembling. 

“T don't see it," he murmured huskily, 
afraid that she might remove her hand. 
“T can't see any fish, Milla.” 

She leaned farther out over the bank. 
"Why, there, goosie!” she whispered. 
“Right there.” 

“T can’t see it.” 

She leaned still farther, bending down 
to point. "Why, right th—" 


'T THIS moment she removed her 
hand from his shoulder, though un- 
willingly. She clutched at him, in fact, 
but without avail. She had been too 
amiable. 

A loud shriek was uttered by throats 
abler to vocalize, just then, than Milla's, 
for in her great surprise she said nothing 
whatever—the shriek came from the 
other girls as Milla left the crest of the 
overhanging bank and almost horizon- 
tally disappeared into the brown water. 
There was a tumultuous splash, and then 
of Milla Rust and her well-known beauti- 
fulness there was nothing visible in the 
superficial world, nor upon the surface of 
that creek. The vanishment was total. 

“Save her!” 

Several girls afterward admitted having 
used this expression, and little Miss Floy 
Williams, the youngest and smallest 
member of the class, was unable to deny 
that she had said, “Oh, God!" Nothing 
could have been more natural, and the 
matter need not have been brought before 
her with such insistence and frequency, 
during the two remaining years of her 
undergraduate career. 

Ramsey was one of those who heard 
this exclamation, later so famous, and 
perhaps it was what roused him to hero- 
ism. He dived from the bank, headlong, 
and the strange thought in his mind was 
“I guess this'll show Dora Yocum!” He 
should have been thinking of Milla, of 
course, at such a time, particularly after 
the little enchantment just laid upon him 
by Milla’s touch and Milla’s curls; and he 
knew well enough that Miss Yocum was 
not among the spectators. She was half a 
mile away, as it happened, gathering 
“botanical specimens” with one of the 
teachers—which was her idea of what to 
do at a picnic! 

Ramsey struck the water hard, and in 
the same instant struck something else 
harder. Wesley Bender’s bundle of books 
had given him no such shock as he re- 
ceived now, and if the creek bottom had 
not been of mud, just there, the top of his 
young head might. have declined the 
strain. Half stunned, choking, spluttering, 
he somehow floundered to Tu feet; and 
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when he could get his eyes a little cleared 
of water he found himself wavering face to 
face with a blurred vision of Milla Rust. 


She had risen up out of the pool and stood | ' 


knee deep, like a lovely drenched figure in 
a fountain. 

Upon the bank above them Willis 
Parker was jumping up and down, gestic- 
ulating and shouting fiercely. “Now I 

uess you're satisfied our fishin’ is spoilt! 

hy’n’t you listen me? I told you it 
wasn’t more’n three foot deep! I and 
Heinie waded all over this creek gettin’ 
our bait. You’re a pretty sight!” 

Of Milla he spoke unwittingly the lit- 
eral truth. Even with her hair thus wild 
and sodden Milla rose from emersion 
blushing and prettier than ever; and she 
was prettiest of all when she stretched 
out her hand helplessly to Ramsey and he 
led her up out of the water. They had 
plenty of assistance to scramble to the 
top of the bank, and there Milla was sur- 
rounded and borne away with a great 
clacketing and tumult. Ramsey gave his 
coat into the hands of- friends, who 
twisted the water out of it for him, while 
he sat upon the grass in the sun, rubbed 
his head, and experimented with his neck 
to see if it would "work." The sunshine 
was strong and hot; in half an hour he and 
his clothes were dry—or at least “dry 
enough,” as he said, and except for some 
soreness of head and neek, and the gen- 

: eral crumpledness of his apparel, he 
seemed to be in all ways much ‘as usual 
* when shouts and whistlings summoned all 
the party to luncheon at the rendezvous. 
The change that made him different was 
- invisible. 
[ro BE coNTINUED] 


. BOOTH TARKINGTON'S delightful 
boy chronicle takes Ramsey Milhol- 
land next month from the shallow 

: waters of the creek into the more 

‘ troubled depths of young love. 


Four Sins That 
Soldiers Say They 
Hate 


(Continued from page 13) 


with a man who was yellow. To their be- 
lief, he had been guilty of the worst sin of 

‘which a soldier is capable. That man 
could never again command those soldiers. 
He was transferred, as I happen to know, 
and another officer placed in command of 
the company. 

Examples of cowardice, or even of sus- 
pected cowardice, are rare. Stories of 
courage and of the men's respect for it are 
common. It is almost their fetish. 

Then take the second “sin” on the list: 
selfishness. The night we gave the cards 
to the fifty men just back from fighting, 
one of them stood up, after I had ex- 
plained what we wanted them to do, and 
said: 

“I know who is the best man in my reg- 
iment!” 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted him. 
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The American Magazine 


“This isn't going to be a talking affair. 


Not just yet, at any rate. We want you. 


to write the things on the cards." 

“Oh,” the other men called out, ''let 
him say what he's got to say." 

So I told him to go ahead. 

“Well,” he said, “when we were going 
in the other night, on our way to the 
trenches, I forgot my blanket. It was 
darned cold, too. You fellows know that. 
And it looked to me like I was going to 
freeze, out there. But when my pal found 
out the fix I was in, instead of guying me 
for being such a fool as to forget my stuff, 
he took out his knife and cut: his own blan- 
ket in two and gave me half of it. I don't 
know whether that's what the preachers 
would call being good—but it's good 
enough for me!" : 

That boy wanted to put unselfishness at 
the top of the list. And all of them, with- 
out exception, have come to appreciate it 
as they never did before. There is more un- 
selfishness along the battle line in France 
than anywhere else in the world. The way 
they help one another to endure discom- 
fort, loneliness, suffering, danger, is a 
splendid and beautiful thing. They have 
learned—and we are learning from them— 
not only the duty of one human being to 
help another, but also the joy and satisfac- 
tion that come with doing it. 


"T HEN comes “‘ generosity” and its oppo- 
site, " stinginess." They may seem much 
the same, respectively, as unselfishness 
and selfishness, but they are really very 
different. Generosity is the giving of ma- 
terial things without involving special sac- 
rifice; whereas unselfishness may not cost 
anything in money or material things but 
be paid for in discomfort, or in suffering 
of body or spirit. The boys quite rightly 
put unselfishness higher than mere gen- 
erosity; but they have a whole-souled dis- 
like for a “tight-wad,” a chap that won't 
divide his “chow” with a comrade, that 
won't share his smokes, that tries to grab 
the best of everything, and to hang on to 
everything he has. And they are perfectly 
right. There is something fundamentally 
wrong with a stingy man, and they know it. 

When I found ar they had put modes- 
ty fourth in the list, i was genuinely 
amazed. I think that surprised me more 
than anything else. But I soon found out 
that the soldiers hate a braggart; they 
can't stand a “ blow-hard." T had a per- 
sonal experience with a case of that sort 
which made a great impression on me: 
When I went to France I had a book full 
of names of boys whose parents or friends 
on this side had asked me to look them up, 
if I had the chance. Among them was the 
name of a certain young man I had known 
very well over here; so when I found my- 
self one evening at the point where his 
regiment was stationed, T kuse him up, 
as I did dozens of others. 

I found him alone in his billet; and the 
moment I went in I saw that something 
was decidedly wrong with him, for he was 
sitting there, staring straight before him, 
with so strained and abnormal a look in 
his eyes that I was simply shocked. 

I tried to find out what was the matter, 
but couldn’t get anything out of him. Even 
when he found that I had seen his folks 
just before I left America, he did not rouse 
from his brooding and depression. So I 
finally went out and hunted up a friend. of 
his whom I also knew. 
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“ What'sthematter with—?” Lasked. 

“Oh—he’s all right—I guess. Just a lit- 
tle down in the mouth.” 

And that was all the satisfaction I could 
get from him. A few minutes later I met 
the captain of their company, and I asked 
him the same question. 

“Well,” he said, '*I wish you'd tell me! 

I can’t make out what’s wrong. He has 
been doing good work. His record is fine. 
He hasn’t been up for a reprimand or any- 
thing of that sort. I don’t know what to 
think about him, but I do know that he’s 
in a very morbid state, and I’m worried 
about him.” 

Well—I was, too! I couldn't get him 
out of my mind. I was afraid he would do 
something desperate. So I hunted up his 
friend again and said: 

“See here! You know what's wrong 
with that boy, and you've got to tell me. 
I know him and I know his folks back 
home. He's in trouble of some sort and | 
t to find out what it is. Now, out with 
it! - 

*Well—" he hesitated; then he blurted 
out, “it’s just this: the fellows are down 
on him. They don't like him and they 
won't have anything to do with him." 

“But why?" I demanded. 

“Oh—they think he's a blow-hard. He's 
done some good work, you see; and hes 
kind of gone around bragging a bit; and— 
well, the fellows won't and for that." 

I'm glad to say that we got the boy out 
with the crowd that night—he had been 
brooding by himself until he was almos | 
desperate—and the next morning I had | 
the satisfaction of getting a cheery “ good- | 
by" and a parting wave from him as he 
left with his company. But it was a rev- 
elation to me of the iron hand with which 
those soldiers punish vanity and boastful- 
ness. However, I have seen also the won- 
derful way in which they react to sim 
plicity and unaffectedness. They admire 
courage and heroism. But when it 5 , 
coupled with modesty and simplicity they 
really adore the man who shows thes 
qualities. 


ND now about the other things, like 
drunkenness and immorality. Dsualy 
these were put fifth, sixth, or seventh, n 
the list. And it is a significant thing that 
drunkenness was placed before immorality 
in their condemnation. I think this cin 
be explained by the fact that they are sol- 
diers, and that drunkenness is an ope 
menace to the security of an army. | 
drunken officer endangers not only th 
lives of his own men but threatens th 
success of a whole operation. If he failsin 
his part of a plan, the whole scheme may 
come to disaster. ^ 
The punishment for drunkenness 5 
therefore very severe. A second offens 
may mean being sent home in disgrace. 
know of an officer who, for such an offense, 
was court-martialed and sent back t? 
America in civilian clothes. I saw him on 
the train under the charge of two privates 
from his own company. Imagine the dis- 
grace! I do not know whether this was an 
exceptional case; but you can readily w- 
derstand what a terrible thing it would be 
for any man. ] 
The splendid truth is that our army ® 
France is a sober army. It is the only ont 
in which there is no such thing as a ration 
of alcoholic liquor. We have the cleanest, | 
healthiest, talons force there is. I was | 
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ata meeting in Paris when a French off- 
cer, Captain Juillard, said something 
about the “temperance army." 

“What army do you mean?” I asked 
him. 

“You know what | mean!" he laughed. 

“Yes,” I said; “but I want you to tell 
it to this meeting, in so many words." 

“I mean the American army,” he said. 

Y Do yon approve of our methods in this 
respect?” I asked. 

“I emphatically do!” was his reply. 

The American army in France is a tem- 
perance army. And I believe it is going to 
prove that a temperance army can be the 
finest fighting army, too. 


HE fact that the men place immorality 

sixth on the list, and sometimes even 
farther down than that, surprised me at 
first. I couldn’t understand why they had 
changed it from the head of the list, where 
they used to putit. But, as nearly as I can 
explain it, immorality is the expression of 
evil traits rather than a trait of character 
itself. It is an açt, not a quality. And these 
boys have gone deeper than acts and have 
taken the qualities which are behind our 
actions. As I said before, it would be hard 
for immorality to live side by side with 
courage—which with them means being 
faithful to duty; hard for it to live with 
unselfishness, generosity, and humility. 

The very fact that there is a prophylac- 
tic treatment for the man who is guilty of 
immorality perhaps makes the offense 
seem less terrible to him. "There is no 

rophylactic for cowardice, for instance. 
ere is none for the other sins they put 
at the head of their list. And from their 
point of view as soldiers—which we must 
not forget—immorality does not seem to 
them the open menace which drunken- 
ness is. 

But there is one thing which should be 
emphasized; and that is the fact that our 
doctors in France are doing their utmost 
to make these boys realize, from a scien- 
tific standpoint, the gravity of this danger. 
It is not left to the personal bias of the 
individual doctor. It is officially required 
that the men shall be warned unreservedly 
of danger and punished for failure to meet 
the regulations. 

I know that this is being done. I have 
been in the prophylactic stations when the 
- doctors in attendance did not know I was 
within a thousand miles of the place. I 
- have been hidden where they could not 
see me; and I have heard how they talked 
to the men. It is straight from the shoul- 
der! No hedging, no qualifying, no mini- 
mizing of the danger. I have heard them 
say: 

“Don’t you know, you damned fool, 
that we can't guarantee you immunity? 
Don't you know that you run the risk of 

ing a diseased man the rest of your life? 
Cut it out! There's no sense in it. And 
there's no excuse for it." 

When you realize that this is the official 
attitude of an army, you will understand 
what enormous strides have been made 
toward clean living. The man who goes to 
the hospital because of anything of this 
sort is punished. If he has serious trouble 
as a consequence of his act, he is taken out 
of the army, sent back to this country— 
to which he has failed in duty—and, as a 
dishonorably discharged soldier, he may 
be deprived of his citizenship! 

Can you conceive of a greater object les- 
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HETHER you are at the club, summer resort, or in society, you will 
have the deep satisfaction of knowing that your hair is clean, 
fluffy, brilliant—at its best—if you use 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


pre: fluffiness of the hair is brought out to its best advantage 
rox, the daintily perfumed scalp-stimulating hair cleanser which 
has been the favorite for years, because it immediately removes from the hair all 
dirt and excess oil, and in addition to its cleaning properties is known to have a bene- 


If troubled with dandruff, the first shampoo 


removes most of it, and after each succeeding shampoo you find the flakes smaller 
and fewer until they disappear. 
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solutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 
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Mr. Wm. M. Fouts of Iowa, a divinity student, earned 
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son to young men? By the action of the 
military authorities, immorality is placed 
among the sins which are a public menace. 
The soldier who commits this sin is con- 
victed of disloyalty to the army of which 
he is a part; and if he is disloyal to the 
army he is disloyal to the country which 
he has sworn to defend. To lose his cit- 
izenship is a thing no man can face lightly. 


"THE army is giving its soldiers an edu- 
cation in health and morals which was 
considered impossible before the war. I 
talked recently with a returned officer of 
the medical corps, and he said that, in- 
stead of becoming more lax in this matter 
now that our troops have become active 
fighting units, there is a tightening up of 
the regulations. The vigil is becoming 
more persistent all the time. 

Those of us who have been in France 
have had a wonderful chance to study 
human nature. The whole thing has been 
a series of surprises. Men of whom you 
expected little have won your respect and 
admiration by their endurance and cour- 
age; while others, of whom you expected 
much, have astonished you—and them- 
selves—by failing when the test came. 

I remember one of our Y secretaries, 
a slender, rather delicate man who had 
been the pastor in a university town. You 
would have picked him out for a quiet job 
somewhere in the rear. Yet that man was 
for months under fire, and kept right on 
working without ay. sign of breaking un- 
der the strain. One day he was having a 
class in a dugout which was partly under- 
ground, with a narrow window at the top 
of the room. As he sat there with his class 
before him—for the Y has courses of im- 
struction for the boys—a shell burst out- 
side and a fragment came in at the window 
and went through his hand, su: it 
open. He has probably lost two 
a result. He walked out, found a pan octor, 
had his hand dressed, and then went to the 
canteen and began his work there, as if 
nothing had happened. He told me that 
it didn’t seem any more i rtant to him 
than a firecracker on the y aes of July, 
back home. 

There was another man who came out 
to work with the Y who had been a foot- 
ball player in college, a great husky chap 
who looked equal to anything. And he 
thou ht he was. 

ive me a hard job near the front,” 
he said; “I’m big and strong, and that’s 
the place for me. 

e thought so, too; so he was sent up 
near the line. The first day he was there 
shell came along while they were all at 
dinner and sailed through the room, in one 
side and out the other. He went out, got 
fra UE of it for a souvenir, came back— 

went to pieces! He couldn't help it; 
» simply "broke" then and there, and 
had to give up and go back. 

The whole experience is one of constant 
surprises. But I believe that to me the 
discovery of the new code of morals was 
the most surprising thing of all. I have 
come to believe that it is a fundamentally 
sound code. I, for one, am perfectly will- 
ing to go out and preach it. And I believe 
that our churches will have to take it into 
consideration in the future. We have laid 
too much stress on the old surface ren 
the old “taboo” acts— dancing, card-play- 
ing, swearing, and so on. We have got to 
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Two Men Who Have Learned How to Pull Together, by FRED C. KELLY 


things which are fundamental: courage 
and unselfishness, and generosity, and 
humility. When you come right down to 
it, those are the very things which Christ 

reached, the very lessons which the Great 
Preacher Himself tried to set before the 
world. 


OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY comes | 


back into the magazine next month 
with a fine story called ‘‘Doughnuts 
and Doughboys." It might have been 
called ‘Fifteen Dollars’ Worth of 
Happiness,” for that is what it is. 


Two Men Who 
Have Learned How 
to Pull Together 


(Continued from page 33) 


same amount, paid for out of a common 
fund. 

At their manufacturing plant each has 
a private office opening into a common 
reception-room. They have learned so 
much from one another that either can 
handle the work of the other when one is 
away. Whether the work is executive, 
financial, mechanical, inventive, astro- 
nomical, or what not, Warner can act for 
Swasey and Swasey for Warner. 

It is the theory of each that only a poor 
executive must be constantly at his desk. 
A really good executive, they say, can ef- 
fect such a tight organization that he can 
go away for a reasonable length of time 
without being missed. In fact, they aren’t 
sure that it isn’t better for the organiza- 
tion for the chiefs occasionally to be away 
long enough to give those next in charge 
an opportunity to develop their own initi- 
ative. And so both of them have traveled 
extensively. Swasey has been twice around 
the world, and thinks no more of taking a 
trip to China than most of us would of go- 
ing to Terre Haute, Indiana. So great is 
his interest in China that he has carried 
out a number of large philanthropic en- 
terpríses there. The science building at 
the University of Nanking and the Y. M. 
C. A. building at the Canton Christian 
College were Both gifts from him. 

Swasey is given to painstaking precision 
in working out details. On each of his 
trips around the world he mapped: out a 
complete itinerary before he left home, 
and he did not vary from any part of his 
Dam so much as one day. 

arner is no less insistent on thorough- 
ness. For example, he requires every part 
of their big plant to be as free from un- 
necéssary dh as a drawing-room. It is 
his theory that noticeably clean surround- 
ings in a factory are certain to be re- 
flected in the quality of goods manufac- 
tured. The astonishingly large number 
of brooms worn out at the plant eve 
year is an item in which he takes muc 
pride. 

Both Warner and Swasey believe that 
the men who are to help make a big organ- 


ization successful should be trained with- | 


in, instead of hired from without, and so 
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Gum tenderness — 


a serious tooth-menace 


T is true that four 
out of five people 
over forty suffer 
from gum- shrinkage, 
or Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). But many 
people even under 
thirty have Pyorrhea. 
Women, particu- 
larly after the baby 
comes, are pecul- 
iarly subject to Pyorrhea. 
t such time they can- 
not be too careful about 
EE their teeth. 
s Pyorrhea commences 
ME with tender gums, or 
By with gum-bleeding, at 
M tooth-beush time. 
Gradually the gums be- 
come spongy. They in- 
flame and then shrink. 
The teeth become ex- 
Ew to decay at the 
and tiny openings 
in the gums become 
the breeding places of 
disease germs which 
infect the joints— or 
tonsils—or cause other 
ailments, 
Beware of that first 
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‘orhan’s for the gums. 
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| nary tooth paste will 
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cleans teeth scientif 
cally aswell. Brush 
| r teeth with it. It 
eeps the teeth white 
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|| and consult a dentist. 
immediately for spe- 
Id cial treatment. 
EE 30c and 60c tubes 
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their company conducts an elaborate 
school for apprentices in which young 
men have the opportunity to become 
trained engineers. While no student upon 
completion of the course is under any 
obligation to remain in the employ of 
Warner and Swasey, such graduates have 
first chance at all important positions 
open. Nearly every executive in the com- 
pany to-day has risen from the ranks. 

In reply to a request for a list of the 
more essential qualifications for a ma- 
chine-shop foreman, Swasey once gave 
the following, most of which would apply 
tó almost any line of work: 

I. Good character and habits. 

2. Ambition to succeed through meri- 
torious work. 

3. Adaptability to chosen occupation. 

4. Studiousness and industry. 

5. Tidiness in personal appearance and 
surroundings. 

6. Faculty for reading and handling 
men. 

7. Knowledge and experience in mod- 
ern machine-shop practice. 

8. Judgment as to amount and quality 
of work done. 

9. Resourcefulness in new and im- 
proved methods. 

There has been one important excep- 
tion to Warner and Swasey's policy of 
giving the big jobs to men who have risen 
from the ranks. A few years ago they 
decided that it would be well to find a big 
executive of experience in organization 
and in financial affairs to act as a general 
manager—a man to whom, if occasion 
arose, they could turn over their business 
for a year at a time. They did not then 
have in their own organization a man of 


quite the kind of training that was de- 
sired, and, moreover, they did not know 
exactly where to get such a man. Some 
day, they said, the right man would be 
available, and they would employ him. 

One morning, at the breakfast table, 
Swasey read in his paper that a former 
secretary of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, and more recently the secre- 
tary of a big national bank, had just re- 
signed. A few moments later he called 
Warner over the telephone and said: 

“T notice that Frank Scott has just 
resigned from the bank. I wonder if he 
isn’t just the man we’ve been looking for.” 

Warner agreed, and so one of them tele- 
phoned to Scott, requesting that he stop 
at their offices on the way down-town. 
When Scott arrived, the partners told 
him without waste of time or language 
what was in their minds. 

“All right," agreed Scott. And he was 
hired on the spot, with the understand- 
ing that he should enter their organiza- 
tion on his return from a proposed trip to 
Europe. As Scott was starting out the 
door, one of the partners suggested: 

“What about your salary?” 

“Oh, I'm not concerned about that,” 
replied Scott. “You can arrange that 
yourselves." 

“Well,” they assured him, " there's plen- 
ty of money here for you, so don't worry. 
We intend to pay you what you're worth." 

And that was as definitely as the salary 
of their new general manager was fixed 
until after he had actually gone to work 
for them. There was mutual trust and 
mutual knowledge that there would be 
fair treatment and justice for both em- 
ployer and employed. 


WINCHELL SMITH as a boy hoed potatoes on his father's farm in 
Connecticut. Now he lives on a beautiful estate in the same section 
where he hoed potatoes; and there he writes plays which millions 
of people flock to see. In a fine article next month, called ‘‘ Take 
Some Kind of a Plunge," he tells the story of his remarkable career. 


What People Laugh At 


(Continued from page 34) 


scrubwoman's neck, instead of getting 
laughs, sympathy would have been aroused 
for the woman. Also, because a scrub- 
woman has no dignity to lose, that point 
would not have been funny. Dropping 
ice cream down a rich woman's neck, how- 
ever, is, in the minds of the audience, just 
giving the rich what they deserve. 

By saying that human beings experi- 
ence the same emotions as the people 
in the incidents they witness, I mean that 
—taking the ice cream as an example— 
when the rich woman shivered the audi- 
ence shivered with her. A thing that puts 
a person in an embarrassing predicament 
must always be perfectly familiar to an 
audience, or else the people will miss the 
point entirely. Knowing that ice cream is 
cold, the audience shivers. If something 
was used that the audience did not 
recognize at once, it would not be able to 
appreciate the point as well. On this same 
fact was eg the throwing of custard 
pies in the early pictures. Everyone knew 


that custard pie is squashy, and so was 
able to appreciate how the actor felt when 
one landed on him. 


MARY persons have asked me where I 
got the idea for the type of the char- 
acter I play. Well, all I can say is that it 
is a composite picture of many English- 
men Í had seen in London during the 
years of my life in that city. 

When the Keystone Fim Company, 
with which I made my first pictures, asked 
me to leave Karno’s “Night in an English 
Music Hall,” a pantomime in which I was 
playing, I was undecided what to do about 
the offer, principally because I did not 
know what kind of a comedy character 
I could play. Then, after a time, I thought 
of all the little Englishmen I had seen with 
small black mustaches, tight-fitting clothes 
and bamboo canes, and I decided to 
model my make-up after these men. 

Thinking of the cane was perhaps the 
best piece of luck I ever had. One reason 
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is that the cane places me, in the minds of 
the audience, more quickly than anything 
else could. The other is that I have de- 
veloped the cane until it has almost a 
comedy sense of its own. Often, I find it 
curling itself around someone’s leg, or 
rapping someone on the shoulder and 
getting a laugh from the audience almost 
without my knowing that l was directing 
its action. 

` I don't think I quite realized, when I 
first used the cane, how, in the minds of 
literally millions of people, a cane labels 
a man as somewhat of a “dude.” A young 
fellow who appears with a cane is very 
likely to be asked if he isn't afraid of 
catching cold without it. So when I 
shuffle onto the scene with my little stick 
and my serious expression, I at once con- 
vey the impression of attempted dignity, 
which is exactly the thing ant to do. 

When I made my first picture with 
the Keystone Company I was twenty- 
two years old. (I am now twenty-nine.) 
You may wonder what I knew about 
human nature at that age. Well, you 
must remember that I had been playing 
before the public ever since I was fourteen 
years old. It seems a little queer that my 
first important stage engagement should 
have been with William Gillette, an 
American actor, in “Sherlock Holmes,” 
an American play. Nevertheless, it was, 
and for fourteen months I played the 
part of Billy, the office boy, in the London 
production of “Sherlock Holmes.” 

At the end of that engagement I went 
into vaudeville. There f did a song and 
dance act for a few years, giving it up, 
however, to join one of Karno's pantomirae 
companies. Pantomime is very well liked 
in England; and having a fondness for 
the art myself I was very glad to have a 
chance to learn something about it. 


E IT had not been for my mother, 
however, I doubt if I could have made a 
success of pantomime. She was one of the 
greatest pantomime artists I have ever 
seen. She would sit for hours at a window. 
looking down at the people on the street 
and iluserating with her hands, eyes, 
and facial expression just what was going 
on below. All the time, she would deliver 
a running fire of comment. And it was 
through watching and listening to her 
that I learned not only how to express my 
emotions with my hands and face, but 
also how to observe and to study people. 

She was almost uncanny in her observa- 
tions. For instance, she would see Bill 
Smith coming down the street in the 
morning, and 1 would hear her say: 

“There comes Bill Smith. He’s dragging 
his feet and his shoes are not polished. He 
looks mad, and I'll wager he’s had a fight 
with his wife, and come off without his 
breakfast. Sure enough! there he goes into 
the bake shop for a bun and coffee." 

And invariably, during the day, I 
would hear that Bill Smith had had a 
fight with his wife. 

This habit of studying people was really 
the most valuable thing my mother could 
have taught me; bzc2use it has been only 
in this way that I have learned what ap- 
peals to human be.ngs as funny. 

That is why, when I am watching one 
of my pictures presented to an audience, 

s keep one eye on the picture and 
the other eye, and both ears, on the audi- 
ence. I notice what people laugh at, and 
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what they don’t laugh at. If, for example, 
several audiences do not laugh at a stunt 
I meant to be funny, I at once begin to 
tear that trick to pieces and try to dis- 
cover what was wrong in the idea or in 
the execution of it, or in the photography 
of the scene. 

Very often I hear a slight ripple at 
something I had not expected to be funny. 
At once i prick up my ears and ask my- 
self why that particular thing got a lagh. 

In a way, my going to see a movie is 
really the same as a merchant observing 
what people are wearing or buying or 
doing. Anyone who caters to the public 
has got to keep his knowledge of “what 


people like” fresh and up to date. a n à sre. Vt eve i; 


I THE same way that I watch people 
inside a theater to see when they laugh,: 
I watch them everywhere to get material * 
which they can laugh at. 

I was passing a firehouse one day, for 
example, and heard a fire alarm ring in. 
I watched the men sliding down the pole, 
climbing onto the engine and rushing off 
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ibiliti d I If Family able. 
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sibilities in the character of a fireman 
might never have occurred to me. 

other time, I went up and down a 
moving staircase in a department store. 
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big bruiser by having a horseshoe concealed : 


in my glove. In another picture I used 
an employment office as the foundation of 
the picture. In other words, it has paid 
me to be always alive to the comic 
sibilities of the people and the things 
I see in everyday life. 

I was seated in a restaurant once, for 
example, when I suddenly noticed that a 
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wished to be friendly, I bowed and smiled 
back at him. As I did this, however, he 
suddenly scowled at me. I thought I had 
been mistaken in his intentions. The next 
minute, however, he smiled again. I 
bowed; but once more he scowled. I 
could not imagine why he was smiling 
and scowling until, looking over my 
shoulder, I saw he had been flirting with a 
pretty girl. My mistake made me laugh, 
and yet it was a natural one on my part. 
So when the opportunity came a few 
months ago to utilize such a scene in 
“ A Dog's Life,” I made use of the incident. 

Another point about the human being 
that I use a great deal is the liking of the 
average person for contrast and surprise 
in his entertainment. It is a matter of 
simple knowledge, of course, that the 
human likes to see the struggle between 
the good and the bad, the rich and the 
poor, the successful and the unsuccessful. 


WHAT ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS? 


A war-time Christmas — sure enough. But 
no lack of genuine Christmas spirit in more 
than a million homes. The Woman’s Home 
Companion will see to that. The before- 
Christ mas Companions will have pages and 
pages of practical, useful, inexpensive gifts 
for the boys in camp and for the folks at 
home. Remembrances that you can buy for 
little—make for less. The Companion has 
all sorts of suggestions for making this 
particular Christmas— not quite the same, 
perbape—but a rollicking good one, in spite 
of everything. 
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| He likes to cry and he likes to laugh, all 


ship. Only my back coułd be seen and 


within the space of a very few moments. from the convulsive shudders of my 


To the average person, contrast spel 
interest, and because it does I 
stantly making use of it in my pictures. 

If I am being chased by a policeman, I 
always make the policeman seem hea 
and clumsy while, by crawling throu 
his legs, I appear light and acrobatic. If I 
am being treated harshly, it is always a 
big man who is doing it; so that, by the 
contrast between big and little, I get the 
sympathy of the audience, and always I 
try to contrast my seriousness of manner 
with the ridiculousness of the incident. 

It is my luck, of course, that I am short, 
and so am able to make these contrasts 
without much difficulty. Everyone knows 
that the little fellow in trouble always gets 
the sympathy of the mob. Knowing that 
it is part of human nature to sympathize 
with the “under dog,” I always accentuate 
my helplessness by drawing my shoulders 
in, drooping my lip pathetically and look- 
ing frightened. It is all part of the art of 
pantomime, of course. But if I were three 
inches taller it would be much more diffi- 
cult to get the sympathy of the audience. 
I should then look big enough to take care 
of myself. As it is, the audience, even 
while laughing at me, is inclined to sym- 
pathize with me. As someone once said, 
it feels like “mothering me.” 


HOWEVER, one has got to be careful 
to make the contrast clear enough. At 
the close of “A Dog's Life,” for example, 
I am supposed to be a farmer. Accord- 
ingly, I thought it might be funny for 
me to stand in a field, take one seed at a 
time from my vest pocket, and plant it 
by digging a hole with my finger. So I 
told one of my assistants to pick out a 
farm where this scene could be taken. 

Well, he picked out a nice farm; but I 
did not use it, for the simple reason that 
it was too small! It did not afford suffi- 
cient contrast for my absurd way of 
planting the seed. It might be slightly 
funny on a small farm, [a done on a 
large one of about six hundred acres, the 
scene gets a big laugh, simply because of 
the contrast j esar my method of 
planting and the size of the farm. 

On almost a par with contrast, I would 
put surprise. 

Surprise has always seemed interesting 
to me because it is somewhat like news. 
Whenever I read the newspaper, I am 
always being surprised at what has ha 
pened in the world since yesterday. if 
however, before I pick up the newspaper 
I knew exactly what was going to be in it, 
I should not be surprised, and therefore 
not so interested. 

I not only plan for surprise in the 
general incidents of a picture, but I also 
try to vary my individual actions so that 
they, too, will come as a surprise. I al- 
ways try to do the unexpected in a novel 
way. If I think an audience expects me 
to walk along the street while in a picture, 
I will suddenly jump on a car. If I want 
to attract a man's attention, instead of 
tapping him on the shoulder with my 
hand or calling to him, I hook my cane 
around his arm and gently pull him to me. 

Figuring out what the audience expects, 
and then doing something different, is 
great fun to me. [n one of my pictures, 


| “The Immigrant," the opening scene 


| showed me leaning far over the side of a 


shoulders it looked as though I was sea- 


am con-\/ sick. If I had been, it would have been a 


terrible mistake to show it in the picture, 
What I was doing was deliberately mis- 
leading the audience. Because, when I 
straightened up, I pulled a fish on the end 
of mE into view, and the audience saw 
that, instead of being seasick, I had been 
leaning over the side to catch the fish. It 
came as a total surprise, and got a roar of 
laughter. 

There is such a thing, however, as being 
too funny. There are some plays and 
pictures at which the audience laughs so 
much and so heartily that it becomes ex- 
hausted and tired. To make an audience 
roar is the ambition of many actors, but 
I prefer to spread the laughs out. It is 
much better when there is a continual 
ripple of amusement, with one or two big 
"stomach laughs," than when an audience 
“explodes” every minute or two. 


PEOPLE often ask me if all my ideas 

work out, and if it is easy to make a 
funny picture. I sometimes wish they 
could: follow the whole process of getting 
the idea, working out the characters, 
taking the film, editing and arranging it. 

I am often appalled at the amount of 
film I have to make in getting a single 
picture. I have taken as much as sixty 
thousand feet in order to get the two 
thousand feet seen by the public. It would 
take about twenty hours to run off six- 
ty thousand feet on the screen! Yet that 
amount must be taken to present forty 
minutes of picture. 

Sometimes, when I find that, though I 
have worked hard over an idea, it ha: 
not yet taken final shape in my head, and 
is therefore not ready to be filmed, I at 
once drop it and try something else. I do 
not believe in wasting too much time on 
something that will not work out. I do 
believe in concentrating all your energies 
upon the thing you are doing. But if you 
can't put it across, after having done yer 

, try something else for a time, and 
then come back to your original scheme 
if you still have faith in it. That is the 
way I have always worked. 

n my work I don't trust anyone: 
sense of humor but my own. "There have 
been times when the people around the 
studio have screamed at certain scenes 
while the picture was in the making, and 
yet I have discarded those scenes because 
they did not strike me as being funny 
enough. It isn't because I think Í am so 
much smarter than those around me. It is 
simply because I am the one who gets 
all the blame or credit for the picture. | 
can't insert a title in a picture, for instance, 
and say: 

"People I don't blame you for not 
laughing. I didn't think this was funny 
myself, but the fellows around me told 
me it was and so I let it go.” f 

Here is another point that makes it 
difficult for me to trust the judgment of 
those around me. My camera man and 
other assistants are s3 used to me that 
they don’t laugh very much at what I do 
in rehearsal. Ir I make a mistake, how- 
ever, then they laugh. And I, not real- 
izing perhaps that I have made a mistake, 
am likely to think the scene is funny. | 
didn't get onto this point until I asked 
some of them one day why they had 


My Triumph Over Fears That Cost Me $10,000 a Year 


laughed at a bit of business that I did not 
think was amusing. When they told me 
they had laughed because I had done 
something wrong, I saw how they might 
mislead me. So now I am glad they don’t 
always laugh at my stuff. 

, One of the things I have to be most 
careful about is not to overdo a thing, or to 
stress too much any particular point. I 
could kill laughs more quickly by over- 
doing something than by any other 
method. If I made too much of my pecu- 
liar walk, if I were too rough in turning 
people upside down, if [ went to excess in 
anything at all, it would be bad for the 
picture. Restraint is a great word, not 
only for actors but for everybody to re- 
member. Restraint of tempers, appetites, 
desires, bad habits, and so on, is a mighty 
good thing to cultivate. 

One of the reasons I hated the early 
comedies in which I played was because 
there couldn’t be much “restraint” in 
hurling custard pies! One or two cus- 
tard pies are funny, perhaps; but when 
nothing but custard pies is used to get 
laughs, the picture becomes monotonous. 
Perhaps I do not always succeed by my 
methods, but I would a thousand times 
rather get a laugh through something 
clever and original than through slap- 
stick and horseplay. 

There is no mystery connected with 
“making people laugh.” All I have ever 
done is to keep my eyes open and my 
brain alert for any facts or incidents that 
I could use in my business. I have studied 
human nature, because without a knowl- 
edge of it I could not do my work. And, 
as I said at the very beginning of this 
article, a knowledge of human nature is 
at the foundation of almost all success. 


My Triumph Over 
Fears That Cost Me 
$10,000 a Year 
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some instances, which he thought highly 
interesting, of workmen who had paid for 
theirown fomes by forming the thrift habit 
through building and loan associations. 
Well, he actually invited me to talk before 
our business club on Thrift and Building 
and Loan Associations. I laughed at the 
idea; but he insisted and said it was time 
I made these suggestions public. 

No man ever dreaded a tooth-pulling or 
a proposal more than I hated to see ap- 
proaching the date for that speech. I lost 
my appetite, jerked nervously when I was 
spoken to unexpectedly, and awoke of 
nights with little starts. 

A fortnight before the date for which 
my address was scheduled, I dropped in at 
MeNait's office and with a studied air of 
carelessness persuaded him to shove the 
date along a few months. I said the pres- 
sure of business had prevented me from 
thinking about the talk. The truth was I 
couldn't think of anything else. 

One evening Jamie pointed out that it 
would be better to wear away my knee 
shakes and the crudity of an amateur be- 
fore a friendly instructor and a sympa- 


When He Got His Chance— 
. Was He Ready For It 


“I know a man who ought to be making big money. He is smart, 


capable, and a willing worker. 


His friends wonder why he is not 
farther ahead in business. His wife thinks luck is against him because 
she has seen other less brilliant men go farther ahead than he has— 


she has seen other wives get things she and her children can't afford." 


What is the trouble with this man? 


Just this: He lacks intensipe training. 
A successful man bases his decisions and 
business actions on knowledge. In quali- 
fying him for leadership, his superiors 
have greater confidence in a man's ability 
when they realize what his training has been. 


Nowadays, promotions that count come 
only to the men who know. There are 
lenty of “willing workers"—the world is 
ull of them—every office has such men. 
There are fewer of the men who have had 
the vision and foresight to train them- 

selves. Every office needs such men. 

Law training helps a man to become 
a bigger, better business man 


The greatest corporations, large busi- 
nesses, as well as smaller concerns need 
men who know law. That is why you find 
só many law-trained men at the top in 
every field of business—in every branch 
of trade—in every profession. 


Law training will develop reasoning 
powers—command of English—ability to 
analyze keenly and quickly—add prestige 
to your name—importance to your 
decisions. 


You Can Learn the Law in Your 
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The Modern American Law Course 
and Service of the Blackstone Institute is 
recognized as the foremost non-resident 
Law Course in the country. It is written 


in a simple, easy to understand manner, by 
eighty of the leading law authorities in 
America. 

The lectures and guides are distin- 
guished for their directness and clarity of 
thought. They are prepared by such men 
as Ex-President Tat, on. John B. Wins- 
low, George P. Sutherland, former Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
Joseph E. Davies, etc. 


Get Further Information—Write for 
Free Book—‘‘ The Law- Trained Man" 


Our new 118-page book tells how easy 
it is for a man to learn law in his spare 
time. It shows how highly the Course is 
regarded on the Bench, at the Bar and by 
the clear-thinking business men, 

If you would multiply your chances for real success, 
write and get a free copy of this book. It will interest 
you—it shows the way to greater success. Your t 
obligates you in no way. Simply fill in and mail back 
the coupon below. BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 28, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man," 118-page 
book—FREE 
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Fatherless Little Simone! 


She has been adopted —by two of the editors 
of Woman's Home Companion, through 


“Soldiers All.” 


But there are thousands like 


her in France and Belgium who want and 


need the love and help of America. Don’t 


you want to help? 


“Soldiers All” is 


a department of woman's 


war work directed by Anna Steese Richard- 


son for the Woman's Home Companion. 


This is but one phase of this flourishing de- 
partment. It is gloriously succeeding in 


directing women’s war work into the chan- 


nels which need it most. 


It is another rea- 


son why a leading factor in the conservation of America’s woman- 


power is the 
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Saved the U. S.! 


This Shipment of 


Economy renewable Fuses 


and Economy "Drop-Out" Renewal Links is 
starting on its way to four U.S. Navy Yards. 
As compared with the number of “One-Time” 
Fuses necessary to provide the same elec- 
trical protection, the 906,510 '"Drop-Out" 
Renewal Links on these trucks alone save 
the Government $184,998.82. 

The material on the trucks required 159 cases, 
which weighed 37,731 pounds, and which was in- 
voiced to the Government at $80,340.48. 

The U. S. Government is one of the largest buyers 
of ECONOMY renewable FUSES. Vital electrical 
circuits are protected with ECONOMY Fuses, be- 
cause of their safety and efficiency—the saving of 
80% of the year's fuse maintenance expense is of 
minor importance, even though large sums of money 
are involved. 

The patented **Drop-Out" Renewal Links instant- 
ly restore to their original efficiency Economy Fuses 
which have operated. ` 

ECONOMY renewable FUSES are sold by leading 
tlectrical jobbers and dealers who will gladly show 
you the complete line and quote prices. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Sole manufacturers of “ ARKLESS"—the Non-Renew- 
able Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal. 
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$20 a Month 
Extra 
for You 


O YOU know that it is possible 

to add $20.00 a month extra to 
your present income during your 
spare time—the spare time when 
you wonder how you can “kill an 
hour or two"? 


zi 


Conserve your time—turn 
it into money! 


Introduce Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, The American Magazine and 
Farm and Fireside to your friends 
and neighbors. 


This, then, is your chance to build that 
income up to sizable proportions. Start 
a bank account—watch it grow! It will 
come in handy. 


Take a postcard and write on it—‘Tell 
me about that $20.00.” Then send your 
card to 

Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 60B 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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thetic audience than to make a mess of it 
before a public gathering; and she sug- 
gested that I join a Y. M. C. A. class in 
public speaking. I found that our Y. M. 
C. A. had tried for.several seasons to con- 
duct a public speaking class with an old- 
fashioned, long-haired elocutionist to drill 
the men to recite "pieces." It deserved 
to fail—dnd did. In response to my urg- 
ing, the secretary wrote to the Central 
Branch of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. to 
ascertain if there was such a thing as a 
practical public speaking course, a course 
to instruct mature business and profes- 
sional men to think on their feet and to 
put their talks across. In reply they 
advised our secretary how to promote the 
course, and suggested that we adopt as 
text material the twenty-four public- 
speaking booklets written by their in- 
structor. 

A local business man, a college gradu- 
ate, was secured to teach our course. Each 
of us spoke for three minutes on any topic 
he chose. At first, three minutes seemed 
as long as a gravel train! But after a 
dozen sessions we were frowning at the 
time-keeper with his stop watch. 


THIS course was the biggest investment 
of time and money that I ever made. 
The first few nights all of us suffered from 
cold perspiration, dry throats, paralyzed 
tongues and blank minds, but, to our 
great surprise, practice soon eliminated 
that. We took forward with pleasure to 
our three minutes on the platform. Inside 
of three months, if given an opportunity, 
I would have gone to Washington to ad- 
dress Congress. 

The greatest gain from this training 
was not the ability to speak in public but 
the reaction it had on us. It put punch 
into our daily intercourse and force into 
our personalities. We ceased using such 
apologetic expressions as: "I think," “it 
seems to me,” “in my opinion,” “as it 
were.” That kind of talk couldn’t sell 
nitroglycerine to a yegg. 

The results of my drilling in clear, log- 
ical thinking were soon apparent in my 
business correspondence. It was no longer 
necesary for me to write out in longhand 
my most important letters before dictat- 
ing them. This saved me an hour a day in 
my dictation. I was soon dictating letters 
direct to a typewriter operator. I also dis- 
covered that the punch and human inter- 
est I put into my sales letters enabled me 
almost to double my percentage of replies. 

I began to do a dozen times as much 
reading as I had formerly. I would pur- 
chase a magazine, rip out thirty or forty 
pages, stick them in my hip pocket, and 
read them at odd moments. Instead of 
spending an evening perusing the news- 
paper, I would finish it in fifteen minutes, 
and read a serious book or magazine. 

I analyzed what I read, marked the sali- 
ent points, and clipped articles from mag- 
azines until Jamie said my room looked 
as if I were running for Congress. 

The time for my speech on Building and 
Loan Associations finally came. And 
when I stood there addressing that club, 
it was worth a hundred dollars to me to see 
my auditors lean forward in their chairs 
and open their eyes. They never dreamed 
it was in me. McNair rushed up after- 
ward, slapped me on the back, said I was 
a new man, and wanted to know what had 
happened to me. Men who had previously 


ignored me, men I would have been afraid 
to interview six months before, crowded 
around me, extended their hands and con- 
gratulations; and, the next week, two of 
them invited me to lunch. I made myself 
better known in that club by that thirty- 
minutes address than I had by fourteen 
months as a seat-warming member. 

My talk established me there as an 
authority on building and loan associa- 
tions. In less than six months I was ten- 
dered, by men who heard that address, 
the treasurership of two such associations. 
These new duties required about twenty 
minutes daily of my time and paid me 
approximately seventy-five dollars a 
month. 

Four months later I had forgathered 
with the salesmen, managers and execu- 
tives of our company from every part of 
the country for our annual convention. 
During one of the sessions, a problem of 
policy was being discussed and challenged. 
A few men had expressed their opinions in 
a perfunctory way; some arose, forgot 
what they intended to say, uttered a few 
blundering sentences and slunk back to 
their seats.’ Gaining the floor, I mounted 
the platform. I spoke so I could be heard 
all over the house. I opened with a shock- 
ing fact, and startled them into attention. 
I piled specific instance on specific in- 
stance. I sat down amidst long and en- 
thusiastic applause. I said nothing that 
dozens of men in that room did not know. 
But I climbed into the band wagon and 
led the procession, because I had the cour- 
age and ability to think on my feet and to 
speak with abandon and enthusiasm. 

At nine o’clock that morning the presi- 
dent of our company did not know I ex- 
isted. At exactly seven minutes after 
eleven he appointed me on a committee to 
tour the United States to study the prob- 
lems of manufacturing and selling we 
should have to meet during the next year. 
Honestly, I sank my finger nails into the 
palms of my hands to see if I were dream- 
ing. 


AFIER finishing my tour, I was made 
manager of our St. Louis office. A year 
later I went to New York to take charge 
of the biggest office in the gift of our 
company. 

y duties in New York were arduous, 
but I made time for two things outside my 
work. The first was to help a Sailors’ 
Mission. The other was systematic daily 
exercise at a Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. One 
afternoon, standing on a spring-board in 
the “gym,” clad in my white trunks and 
sweater, I urged the men to attend the 
annual dinner of the Association. À mem- 
ber of the Y. M. C. A. Board of Directors 
who was on the floor heard me, and intro- 
duced himself. This meeting developed 
into a friendship which, in three months, 
placed me also on the Board. 

The chairmanship of the physical de- 
partment was presented to me. At our 
meetings, instead of reading dry statistical 
reports, I told human interest stories 
about how the Association was taking run- 
down men and giving them more driving 
power and a bigger enthusiasm for living. 
Strangely enough, I was the only member 
of that Board that spoke without. notes; 
most of them read prosy papers. 

One of the members of this Board— 
a man whose name is known in industrial 
circles all over the world—is president of 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


Why Does 
It Pay? 


The Christian Science 
Monitor carries local adver- 
tising from 200 different cities 
and gives profitable return to 
the advertiser on the circu- 
lation in each of the cities. 


Why? Because its readers 
believe in the Monitor. They 
know its news is true; they 
know it tries to keep its ad- 
vertisements true. They feel 
that they can buy safely from 
advertisements in 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


It doesn’t take a very large 
number of real believers in 
a newspaper to make adver- 
tising pay. 

That is why local as well 
as general advertising in The 
Christian Science Monitor 
is profitable. 

TheChristian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 75c; 
a single copy for 3c stamp. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON 


U.S.A. 
Sole publishers of all authorized 
C 


istian Science literature 


INCREASE 


YOUR PAY 


A few hours a week represent- 


a large concern located just a few blocks | 


from my office. He often used to 'phone 


me about eleven o'clock inviting me to | 


luncheon. One beautiful week in October 
he asked me to spend the week-end at his 
country home on Long Island; and that 
afternoon we walked down to the shore, 
and sat on an old dory that had beached 
itself on the sand. He asked me to tell him 
the story of my life and encouraged me to 
express my philosophy of living. We 
talked of these things for a couple of hours 
while he prodded idly at the sands with a 


broken bamboo pole. Finally, he asked | 


how I should like to be vice president of 
one of his concerns. The inquiry startled 
me. 

Replying to my question of why he 
made the offer, he said: “I have been 
watching you ever since you joined the 
Board of Directors of the Y. M.C.A. I 
have heard you talk several times about 
your Sailors’ Mission when you did 
not know I was in the audience. I like 

our ideas. We need a man to visit the 

ranches of our company, meet the work- 
ing staffs and inject a little ‘pep’ into 
them. We have men who can do it with 
two or three at a time; but you could do 
it before entire organizations. I have 
studied you carefully for months; you are 
the man I wzat." 

In our apartment on Central Park West, 
hanging next to the portrait of Lincoln is 
a picture of the girl who is responsible for 
it all, the girl who banished my fears and 
inspired me with confidence. 


My Greatest Handicap and 
How I Overcame It 


.Prize Contes! Announcement 


N THE above article a man tells how he got 

rid of fears that cost him $10,000 a year. 
Timidity was his handicap. He was afraid of 
the sound of his own voice. This fear kept him 
tied to the post. When he overcame it, he got 
into the race, found his stride, and forged to the 
front. 

Perhaps something has been tying you down; 
holding you back. It may not havé been timid- 
ity in your case. It may have been just the op- 


*Here's Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 

lace as Manager, our home, our com- 
orts—to this coupon." 


Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy o happy, prosperous homes 
because t ey let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 


There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts ; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions. 

More than a million men and women in the last 26 
years have advanced themselves in position and 
salary through I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 are study- 
ingright now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. ` 7 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to 
choose your career from this list and mark and 
mail this coupon here and now. 
ee em TEAR OUT HERE m mn e o 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 7453, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligatin; 


me, how I can qualify for the 
Position, or in the subject, 


"fore which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINKER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrie Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Wonk 


MEOHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Meehanleal Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin; 

Gas Eagine O; ting BOO! 

CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer 


Surveying and pat ry. 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Marine Engineer O0! GLISH 
Ship Draftsman Teac! 

ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Rufider matics 
Arehiteetnral Draftsman CIVIL SERVI 


CE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Auto Repairing 


posite. Perhaps you were over-confident; 


t 3 
s Home COMPANION ) 1 
Tog WOMAN thought you “knew it all” and came to grief 


Sheet Metal Worker 


Navigation 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE Freneh 
Italian 


and THE AMERICAN MaGAZINEin [| because you were too cocksure of yourself, | Oonewist Poultry Raising 
your community will materially Your handicap may have been lack of educa- | Name 
: : tion. It may have been a quick temper, im- | present 
Increase your income. patience, no power of making friends, the repu- | Occupation 
tation of being a grouch. Or it may have been Street 


For particulars write 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 62 B 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 


carelessness, inaccuracy, a poor memory, a 
habit of putting off things, or a lack of system 
that kept you swamped with work so that you 
were always about two laps behind where you 
ought to be. 

Whatever your handicap has been, if you 


a a em 
‘i JAMEN Wanted in 
o MEN" , Banks de- 


381 Fourth Ave. 


Easy Now to be a Nurse 


New York City 


partment of bank work, even up to cashier, an, 

A a fe pleasent work, with men's pay. You can by mail. 

were honest enough with yourself to admit it, and send for free book, "How to Become a er," by 
. Edgar G. Alcorn, Pres. American School of kins 

had the pluck and the persistence to overcome pt. 26 165 East State Street, Columbus, 0, 


it, tell us how you did it. All of us have some 
fault or weakness that we want to get rid of. 
Give us a straight story out of your own ex- 


From 
One 
Blade 


Shaves 


00 


: : : . Yes, and more. That’s the 

jousands of Nurses have gone to France, Thov- A perience. Make it definite and practical. : record of many men who shave 
are needed quickly to replace them here, in = For the best letters of about 500 words we | themselves. Old blades made 
iosbded Brome y Parkins, M. D. “Thousands ss | offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second "me sharper than new—in 10 seconda 
ville erkins, M. 7 A b $ - ick, vel- 

iaai? during the past 20 ears prizes $5 th  Cenpetitica de B EA 


prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes No- 
vember 15th, Winning letters will appear in 


And earn while learning. Kj derful, new 
iploma. 


uates receive full 


mre Es iis cocer NND Rotasirop 
RE Ug p retaro except Where espácially requested and irit tate teh tds: 
{o undergraduates and graduates. i if postage is RR uA dix oan Cd prts 
Ho chartered by PM Vo LL NE Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN bonia. Puts MERSE Ea T 
Authorized Diplomas. Address 4 D : 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 272, Dayton, 0. 
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(Continued from page 43) 


ended simply, “is why Mr. McRitchie 
has not asked for more, and I think he 
derives a sort of happiness from helping 
those who seem to him less fortunate. 
“He has, he says, ‘enough for his needs.” 
; | AN The anger, the ill-temper, had vanished 
ELETE E |; A|| | from Mr. Corey’s face. “Will you send 
^ Mi | | li RM Thompson to me, Miss Freeman,” he said 
| | | | quietly. “There is a physician here in the 
| | 

IM | | 

| i i l il 


city now who has done some very wonder- 
THE war is teaching us that true economy 


ful things for—people like Mrs. Thomp- 
son. I will make an appointment for her 
at once, and take her to him. Itis terrible, 
terrible, that so young a man should carry 
such a burden. And there is a child, you 
" A boy?" 

here was nothing but kindness in the 


eyes that looked into Mary's. “ You may 


isn't measured by price paid, but by value || | go now," said Mr. Corey gently. A little, 
received. 3 || | shamed smile appeared at the corners of 

y j his mouth as he said apologetically: “I’ve 
It is their value now, as for more than fifty 8 || | been under a great strain this week, and 


have had a bitter disappointment, and I 
have a horrid temper. I wish you would 
apologize to those people in the office for 
me, Miss Freeman; and don't forget about 


H A E I S TE R N 4 || | Thompson." 
MIC "s it "But he has forgotten McRitchie!” 
VALUE -FIR.ST CLOTHES 4| | thought Mary wearily, as she turned away. 


years, which distinguishes 


UT he hadn't forgotten. It was a 


Send for Style Catalogue, Dept. B, j week later that he sent for Mary. 

Aij] | “I have just heard from the hospital,” 

MICHAELS, STERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. he said abruptly. “McRitchie is improv- 
] i : ing rapidly, and has asked to see someone 

Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothes. from the office. I am going to send you, 


Miss Freeman." 

Mary caught her breath. Of course 

The Biggest Value for Your Quarter —W. S. S. Aif | McRitchie had been unconscious, she 

| thought, he couldn't possibly know what 
she had done, but— She had to pull her- 
self together to hear Mr. Corey's words. 

“T want to thank you, Miss Freeman,” 
he was saying, “for telling me how Mc- 
Ritchie runs my office. I have given it a 
good deal of thought. It would not have 
occurred to me to do things that way, but 
I see that it is a good way. At least, it 
has created many faithful employees herc. 
I want you to tell McRitchie that, dating 
from last May, his salary will be paid him 
at this rate." 

He wrote some figures on a paper and 
handed it to Mary, face up. She judged, 
in a startled glance, that it must be a 
thousand more than was received by even 
George Taylor. 

"Will you tell him also," said Mr. Corey 

uietly, "that there is every hope that 
Mis. Thompson will permanently re- 
cover? She is going away at once where 
everything possible will be done for her. 
I know McRitchie will be glad to hear it. 
Take a taxi, Miss Freeman, and charge it 
to the office." 

So, some twenty minutes later, Mary 
found herself in the tiny hospital room 
where lay McRitchie, surrounded by 
many bandages and much adhesive plas- 
ter. Something very beautiful and wholly 
unexpected by Mary sprang into Mc- 
Ritchie's eyes at sight of her. 

“So you're alive?" he said by way of 
welcome. 

He stretched out a hand, and Mary 
took it tenderly in hers. 


Add $20,00 a Mouth to Your 
Pay Envelope 


T3995 in the cotton belt, C. V. Duggan is 
not worrying a bit about the high cost 
of living. He has solved the problem. In 
spare time, after office hours, he is adding 
$20.00 to his pay envelope every month as 
our representative. 

You can add $20.00 a month or more to your pay en- 
velope by the Crowell plan. We have an opportunity 
for a live man or woman who can take charge of the 
subscription interests of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
and the WoMAN's HoME COMPANION in your locality. 
" Commission and bonus. Renewals count the same as 
:MR. C. V. DUGGAN . new subscriptions. 


If you have spare time and want to earn that money, 
jill out and mail the coupon below TO-NIGHT. 


En ene er Le 


Chief of Staff, Dept. 58 B 

e American Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Tell me without obligation on my part how l can add $20.00 a month to my pay envelope as your 
local representative. 
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McRitchie’s Raise, by CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


“I’m very much alive,” she answered 
hurriedly, to hide her confusion. “My 
bruises were only skin deep; but you— 
it seems so wonderful that you are get- 
ting well. You see, Mr. McRitchie, I 
thought that you were dead." 

“I know,” said McRitchie. “I heard 
you say so. It was like a dream, your 
voice, so faint and far away.” 

Mary drew in her breath. She felt the 
color rise, slowly, painfully, until it 
reached her soft brown hair... McRitchie, 
watching her, found life, even in plaster 
bandages, worth living. 

“You—you weren't unconscious?” asked 


Mary faintly. 
“Oh, quite, quite,” reassured McRitchie 
quickly, * ‘before that. It was the lights 


of the automobile that aroused me." And 
then he laughed, a laugh as tender as a 
caress, and reaching out took Mary's hand 
again. 

* Mary," he said quietly, and try as she 
would to kee them down her eyes crept 
back to his, "it's an impossible, unthink- 
able, despicable thing for a man who 
earns only twelve hundred dollars a year 
to say, but if I got hold of some sort 
of a kitchen, even if it was miles and miles 
from syringa bushes and cinnamon roses, 


could I lure you into it?" 
“Oh—Mac—dear!”” breathed Mary 
Freeman. 


And she had been back in the office a 
good half-hour before she realized that 
she had forgotten to tell McRitchie about 
his raise! 


It WAS one day about six weeks later 
that McRitchie quietly opened the door 
of his old domain. ith the aid of a 
crutch and the elevator boy (who had 
left his car in order to lend a hand), 
he managed to stand unannounced in the 
scene of his former activity. If he 
had entertained any doubts as to how 
he was regarded in the office, they were 
dispelled P the welcome he received. 
r Cony hearing the commotion, 
deber “from the inner room, and busi- 
ness was for the moment suspended while 
everyone received a hand-shake. Miss 
Knowlton, tried, true, and fifty-four 
years old, brazenly wiped her eyes; Jerry 
T hompson seemed to have acquired a 
sudden cold in the head, and Fisher stood 
with his arm across McRitchie’s shoul- 
ders. But it was George Taylor who 
came forward and generously congratu- 
lated McRitchie on fa raise in salary. 
"And what you’! "ll do with it, a lone 
bachelor like you,” he ended comically, 
"[ can’t see. Tell us, Mac, what is the 
new car to be? And will you continue to 


take your old and humble friends to ride?" | 


McRitchie smiled then, but before hean- 


swered he looked across the room to where 


Mary Freeman stood beside the window, | 
watching every detail of the scene as if 


she wished never to forget it. And Mc- 
Ritchie’s eyes, leaping the space between 
them, asked a question, which hers an- 
swered. It was then he spoke. 

“There won’t be any new car just at 
present,” he said slowly. “Every penny 
that I can save is going into a little house 
in the country, somewhere within com- 


muting distance, of course. It may not be | 


much of a house, but it’s to have a kitchen 
worthy of the best cook in the state. In 
fact, it will be the very latest cry in— 
kitchens. And there are, I believe, lilac 
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Diamond Banking 


A house nearly 34 century in one location, rated over 
a million dollars, is in the business of diamond banking—lending 
money on high grade diamonds, watches and other jewelry. 
When the money we lend is not repaid, we must sell the diamonds. 


Rings like these illustrated and eve 
: New Way to new and up-to-date setting can be had here with 
uy 


the exact diamond of your preference which we 
Diamonds challenge you to match at "n 60% more. Write 

for 2 bulletin showing these and hundreds of others. 
Try to Match at Full 60% More! 
Here you can get diamonds at wonderful savings 
proved by customers’ letters. Diamonds which originally sold at 
full prices. The exact qualities for which full prices are paid today. 
Any new mounting you prefer. Try to match it at full 60% more. 

Guaranteed Cash Loans Diamonds bought here are like 


ce policies ou know what 
you can borrow before you decide to buy—see our Cash Back Guarantee. 


We will be glad t d » pre- 
Sent on Approval! DAL aH appo; and without ob iga. 


tion, any of our bargains for free examination, See for yourself before you buy. 


Send at Once for Jos. DeRoy Bulletin 


i= = — er 


f Jos. DeRoy & Sons, S844 DeRoy Bie. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STU 


Radically different from the ordinary 
catalog. Hundreds of special bargains listed. 
Write for it today. Not just one quality of 
diamonds, but all qualities are shown in this g Only Opp. Post Office, 
remarkabte bulletin. Your pame sad gee Gentlemen uL apre 5 č 
dress on the coupon is enough. n't de- ree prepaid, your new In - aa 
letin of qorereia watobes s and other 
lay—send the coupon now. / iry. Itis dlatinciy und un drptpod that 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons, 5844 DeRoy Bldg. / sams no obligation 
Only Opp. Post Office, , Pa. 


"References by Permission: Farmers’ 
Deposit National Ba ap i 

National Bank, or any P Putaburgh Address 
Daily Newspaper. 


/ 


(SS "BANKING [Sales Agent 
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E. State St., Dept. 


Does Your Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


If your hand itches for à pencil, you may have in 


you the making of a great cartoonist. 
you are a man or woman you can capitalize your 
talent through Applied Cartooning. 
Through the Federal 
Course In Applied Cartooning, America's 31 greatest 


tent to draw only caricatures. 


eurtoonists will help you succeed. 


plete the course you are called into Army or Navy service 
you can drop it without obligation unti] after the war 


“A Road to Bigger Things” 


Upon receipt of 6c in stamps we will send you an inter- 

o pictures of the members 
of the Federal Staff and describing the Federal Course 
Write now, to 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 


esting book containing studi 


in Applied Cartooning in detail 


8105 Federal Schools Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


can leary by | handle Wants? to Vir RES EE worth $100 Py. 
zii. le. APIS TEE bis Dame or 


Cutlery Ce., $6 ber Si., Canton, Obie. 


ines kt 
88, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WON’T DENT 
| WON'T RUST 
| AIR-TIGHT 


Witt's Can and Pail are made of heavy 
| deeply corrugated steel—galvanized and 
||  rust.proof—29 times stronger than plain 
| steel. Witt's resists the hardest knocks. 
It outlasts two ordinary cans. The lid 
fits air-tight and stays tight, but it can't 
stick, Buy Witt's for 
your home. It saves 
you money. Write for 
booklet and name of 
nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept.A5 Cincinnati, O. 


Whether 
Jon't becon- & | i  4ae——— 
Look for the 


If before you com- Yellow Label 


WITT'S 
CAN and 
PAIL 
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- Send me the coupon 


i. Theyve S 
;Odd * 


What are you doing about it? 


Eating less—or simpler food? Condprvius on clothes? 
Using less fuel? Cutting down all along the line? 


Well, that's all right, too. Mighty good, so far as it 


goes. 
But it does not go far enough. 
You need round dollars—whole dollars! 


You can round out those dollars of yóurs— patch 
them up—make them whole again— 


With just odd bits of spare time— 
In the Get-Ahead Club! 


You can do more than that. Get-Ahead Club mem- 
bers are making anywhere from $10 to $25 a week 
—extra—over and above their regular salaries, 
incomes, or allowances. 


There's a fine lot of people in the CatAlead Club. 


Men and women—young and old—married and 


single. 


All getting ahead—and keeping ahead. 


They are your kind of people. 
The Get-Ahead Club 
Secretary 


is for you. 


and I'll tell you 


about it. 


Round Out Your Dollars ! 


(From a recent table of the National Industrial Conference.) 


To Round Out My Dollars 
MARSHALL FORCE, Secretary 


' THE GET-AHEAD CLUB 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Tell me how to round out my dollars with odd bits of 
spare time. 


| 


| bushes, and syringas, and cinnamon roses, 
| just outside the window; and I think I can 
| promise that whenever any of you feel like 
| dropping in, you'll find a rousing welcome 
as well as delicious sponge cake and lem- 
; onade." 
McRitchie paused. He looked around 
i at all the astonished faces and smiled his 
| familiar, heart-warming smile. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “you needn't 
stare so, everybody. That accident didn't 
do anything to my brain—truly; but if 
you want any more particulars you might 
ask Mrs. McRitchie. She's right there by 
the window!" 


How My Neighbor 
Tries to Show Off 


FIRST PRIZE 
Why We Call Our House 


* Salvation Shanty " 


E FOUND it unexpectedly, the 
house of our dreams, in the per- 
fect neighborhood, among the 


right class of people. It would take lots 
of figuring and borrowing to buy it, but 
we decided to risk it. To be sure, we were 
very comfortable in our little yellow cot- 
tage; but in that new house, on that lovely 
street, well, that was where we really be- 
longed! We had to borrow more than we 
expected, but we said, “If nothing hap- 
pens, we can squeeze through.” 

The first happening was a baby girl, 
vey welcome but also very expensive. 

The next happening was the war, and 
prices went up and up till we lived in a 
nightmare. Yet where would we ever find 
such conveniences, such neighbors and such 
an aristocratic "I'm It!" feeling? To be 
sure, I dreaded the postman’s ring be- 
cause he always brought bills, and I hated 
to answer the back door bell because it 
might be that milkman again after his 
money. The neighbors, too, had a foolish 
habit of saying: “Of course you'll buy a 
hedge,” “Of course you'll subscribe to 
this,” “Of course your children will attend 
that,” etc., etc. 

The worst of all that befell us was that, 
because of strained nerves and financial 
worry, we began to quarrel and hurt our 
nearest and dearest loved ones. Only now, 
when I am serene and free from worry, do 
I realize how near we came to marring the 
beauty of our home life, simply because 
we were living beyond our income. 

Finally, one day, when I was sick in bed 
from worry and the grip, we braced our 
courage and decided to sell our much 
loved little dream house. Twenty-four 
hours later our home was sold and we were 
very thankful and very sad. My husband 
calmly told our neighbors we were going 
to be old-fashioned and try living within 
our income. When I demurred at such a 
bold statement he said, “There is no use 
in bluffing, people always see through it 
and you only fool yourself.” 

We decided to do the logical thing and 

o to the town nearest my husband's work. 

e were very fortunate in renting a cot- 
tage which filled our needs comfortably 
and yet was very inexpensive. 


How My Neighbor Tries to Show Off 
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When we got the money from the sale 
of the house we paid it out so fast on bills 
that we hardly realized we had it. How 
we gloated over the receipts that came 
back! I liked the postman’s ring then. 
We also took a small mortgage on the 
house, which gave us some extra money. 

Life is changed. I used to have a wom- 
an to help care for the baby. Now I take 
her out and push the carriage up the hills 
myself, and in this town life is just one 
blamed hill after another. 

I used to charge my groceries. Now I 
stand in line in the “cash and carry” 
store, carefully calculating costs. 

We used to live on a street where the 
houses were dignified and individual, 
blending into a harmonious whole. Now 
we live in the homeliest house of all on a 
street where there is a brick house and a 
flat-roof house and a bright orahge house 
` and a little squat house. 

But as my husband often proudly re- 
marks, “We are working out our salvation 
here,” and as I like appropriate names for 
houses I call ours ‘‘Salvation Shanty.” 

Our neighbors used to talk on educa- 
tion, town improvements, women’s clubs, 
etc. Now we live among the warm-hearted, 
helpful “My God! let's go to the movies!" 
class. I am teaching the children to ad- 
mire their character, but not to imitate 
their language. 

We miss so many things I don't dare 
think about them, but the children are 
` well and happy, having quickly adapted 
themselves. Because I have to keep them 
closer to me and enter more into their 
work and play, I am that much richer and 
so are they. My husband is very glad to 
be so much nearer his work and constantly 
gives thanks for the freedom from worry, 
for at last we are standing on our own big 
feet facing the world squarely. 

Last week, on a warm night, my hus- 
band brought me home some ice cream. I 
started to protest as that miserable, guilty 
“Tm eating someone else's money” feel- 
ing came over me. Then I remembered 
and relievedly said, “It’s our own ice 
cream, bought with our own money, and I 
» can enjoy-it to the utmost." Which I did. 

We have already begun to talk about 
buying a house again after the war. Next 
time we shall plan more carefully, how- 
- ever, so that we can have a real Happiness 
Cottage, where we can live the serene, un- 
frenzied life known only to those who live 
well within their income. 

Meanwhile, we are content in loving 
and working shoulder to shoulder. I think 
» there would be lots of happier people in 
the world and many who would feel more 
- like truly free ‘‘hold-up-head” Americans, 
. if everyone with a bad case of “Splurge” 
would try the *'Salvation Shanty” cure. 

S. A. G. 


SECOND PRIZE 
We Give Up “Putting on Airs” 


WHEN the August number of THE 
; AMERICAN MAGAZINE appeared on 
the news-stands we were occupying an ar- 
tistic and beautifully furnished house in 
one of our city's exclusive suburbs. For 
this privilege we paid precisely fifty per 
tent of our monthly income. 

When I discovered the article “ Makin 
, a Splurge to Impress the Neighbors" 1 


Service to Investors 


TIN USUAL opportunities for investments offering exceptionally 
attractive returns, without sacrifice of security, are available 
under present conditions. Our Bond Department issues monthly 
a booklet of Investment Recommendations which describes securities 
offered and recommended by this Company. We shall beglad to place 


your name on our mailing list for the current and succeeding issues. 


In our Bond Department are centered this 
f Company’s activities in investment securi- 
ties. It daily meets problems which only 
occasionally confront the individual investor. 
In selecting bonds and notes which will 
best meet your requirements, the extensive 
facilities and services of this Department can 
be of advantage to you. i 


This Company is an organization of two 
thousand people and forty departments. It 
offers the facilities and services of a com- 
mercial bank, a trust company, a foreign 
exchange bank, an investment institution, 
and a safekeeping depositary. Each depart- 
ment is complete in itself; all work together 
under a single policy of service. 


The co-operation of these resources of or- 
ganization, facilities, and capital in one insti- 
tution makes possible a service of the broad- 
est scope and value, 


Your us as to how any 
feature of our service may meet 
your needs will be welcomed. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


y 140 Broadway 


Firtnx Ave. Orrice MapisoN Avr. Orrice Lonpon Orriczr Panis Orricx 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Madison Ave. & 6oth St. 32 Lombard St., E. C. Ruedes Italiens, 1 & 3 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources more than $600,000,000 


If Geraldine Lost Her Voice? 


Maybe you have asked yourself what a great opera 
singer would do if she lost her voice. Well, singers often 
ask themselves that same question, and Geraldine Farrar 
has written an answer for readers of the Woman’s Home 
Companion. It is vastly interesting. It gives her own ex- 
ceedingly original and vigorous opinion on this very personal 
subject. It illustrates the broad scope of the Companion's 
interests. During a year there are some 200 special articles 
on as many different subjects—articles that are more 
than “merely entertaining.” They are really useful. 


Woman's Home -Companion 


The American Magazine 


Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother, no worry—no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 

Quickly you go to the Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie's chest, and 
lightly you rub it in. A gentle tin- 
gle of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 

For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croop, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too, to drive away the pains of rheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 

Musterole relieves — without dis- 

It is better than a mustard 

plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 
' Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rub it on. 
Rub it on— for little Bobbie's cold 
—for Sister's bronchitis— for 
Grandma's pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 


Keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60e jars. $2.50 
hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER E 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70 page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure." /t teils how 


J cured d after stammering and stuttering 20 years, 
Benjamin i 1195 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ED 
BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 
Fall Seasion Sept. 17th. Summer semwion begins June 28th. 
An Institution appealing particularly to studente talented in 
music, oratory, painting, which may be pursued as specials or 
part of standard A. B. course. — Artistic and social environ- 
ment. Advantages cxplained in beautiful illustrated catalog. 
Address BRENAU, Box R, Guineeville, Ga. 

FOR 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 


BOYS 
Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful 
location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Exten- 
sive grounds. If course and tennis courts. Football and 
baseball felds. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 
DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President, Saltaburg, Penna. 


The University of Chicago 
HOME Sten 
STUD 


27th Year U. of C. (Div. E), Chicago, Il. Machelt Tower 


tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 


had a guilty feeling that someone had 
been investigating me and my silly pre- 
tensions. 

Since coming to this city three years 
ago we have been living in expensive fur- 
nished residences, all because we could 
not get started on the scale in which I de- 
sired to live. 

You would naturally suppose that peo- 
ple married twenty years, and with a bus 
ily of four children, would at least own 
their own furniture. Well, I may as well 
tell you right here we lost what we had by 
the very easy method of “splurging” to 
the point of bankruptcy. 

It has always scemed oa nature for 
me to “put on airs," and I must admit I 
have been responsible for the increasing 
debts and their attendant worries. 

_I read the article several times, and 
finally sat [me down for a very thorough 
examination. The result was not edifying, 
but it was responsible for a very great 
change. 

With the consent of the man of the 
house } went forth and rented a neat little 
house for thirty-five dollars a month. 
Then down to a local dealer’s and equipped 
the same on the instalment plan. And 
that:equipment! If you could compare it 
with what we have "splurged" with— 
well, you'd admit that Morgan's lesson 
“got across.”? ^ *e7. 

I have always relished speaking of “my 
housekeeper” and “my laundress," but 
if we are to reach the Liberty bond cele- 
bration our debts must be cleared off. And 
so I am now posing as being too loyal to 
employ women that can be used in gov- 
ernment work; I am now my own house- 
keeper and laundress. 

I haven’t got entirely over “keeping 
up appearances,” but I am on the way; 
and the best part of it is I am getting a 
certain self-respect and a brand-new kind 
of egotism that doesn’t seem to grate on 
my family. 

You can’t print too many articles like 
Morgan’s. They are real! We, too, now 
* buy our meat in town," yes, and lots of 
other things, too. 

So, instead of living on $3,000 a year 
with a $2,000 income, we have arranged 
to live on our salary or do without. 

After another year the worst will be 
over, and I shall always feel that my good 
friend THE AMERICAN MacazineE was the 
instrument of my deliverance. 

MRS. M. B. A. 


THIRD PRIZE 


'The Woman Who Tried to 
Show Off 


T WAS not until Mrs. Blank moved into 
my neighborhood that I grew discon- 
tented. Until then I had cheerfully taken 
the responsibilities of a home and children 
for granted. Such accomplishments as 
having ironed spotless clothes smoothly, 
placed long rows of home-canned fruits and 
vegetables on the cellar shelves, and kept 
my little home immaculate, invariably 
ave me pleasurable little glows of satis- 
Éctión. I was often tired at the end of the 
day, and my hands sometimes showed 
scars and stains, but these trifles didn't 
matter. 
Perhaps Mrs. Blank didn’t purposely 


-having a good time. She wasn’t going to 


try to show off, but she smiled at me pity- 
ingly when I mopped my porch. She pro- 
fessed utter ignorance the rougher 
household tasks, yet I knew that her in- 
come was no larger than mine. With little 
italics on the words, she nonchalantly vol- 
unteered that she had trained her husband 
at the start. He didn’t want her to wash 
or iron, sweep, or bake in a sweltering 
kitchen. He wouldn’t expect her to bear 
and train children; they were such a re- 
sponsibility! He always prepared his own 
breakfasts, so that she could sleep latc, 
and she intended going through life just 


bother about saving for a rainy day, Lib- 
erty bonds, or anything else. And when 
I sat indoors puzzling over my remodeling 
of old clothes for the children and saw her 
tripping jauntily by in garments of the 
latest cut, I bitterly contrasted her life 
with mine. 

As a result, I wrote a rather blue letter 
to my favorite cousin, a Vassar graduate 
doing settlement work in New York. She 
had plenty of common sense and had 
traveled extensively, and I valued her 
opinions very highly indeed. She prom- 
ised to spend part of her vacation with me. 
and after exchanging the first personal 
news upon meeting, Í began quoting my 
neighbor's pet theories to her, explainin, 
how she had trained her husband, an 
how care-free she looked, while I was de- 
veloping wrinkles. 

y cousin teased me gently when I had 
finished, asking, “ You wouldn't want to 
be merely an inmate in a harem for one, 
would you, my dear? If your neighbor 
thinks only of herself, and she is too lazy 
to prepare even her husband's breakfast, 
is she any better than some fat creature 
in the Sultan's establishment? What sanc 
wife would want to shirk her duties in a 
partnership where each must do his share 
She grew more earnest as she continued: 
“Suppose wives twenty and thirty year: 
ago had felt as your neighbor does; wher: 
would our present splendid army in Franc 
have come from, tell me that! My gues 
is that your neighbor is either an ignoran: 
woman totally lacking in.brains, or else she 
is just a plain, lazy slacker who is trying 
to bluff you industrious women. In either 
case, she isn’t worth wasting any thought 
upon. No self-respecting woman with any 
spirit wants to be merely a parasite, and 
no man with stamina would put up with 
her foolishness in.these war times, when 
everybody worth-while feels it his duty 
to work overtime." 

My cousin is a born diplomat, and ha: 
admirable tact. Mrs. Blank seemed sim- 
ply to adore her. The two were unusually 
fnendly for new acquaintances, and | 
wondered about it. er my cousin had 
gone, I noticed a marked change next door. 
A year later, a baby arrived, and his 
mother no longer smiled at me pityingly 
when I mopped my porch, for she gavr 
her own the same treatment. And she bc- 
gan buying war savings stamps, and did 
her share of Red Cross work. I marveled 
at my cousin’s ability to convert her. 

But I laughed at myself heartily when 
I unexpectedly learned that Mrs. Blank 
before her marriage had been a maid em- 

loyed at the college, and that my cousin 
fa befriended her in deep trouble. And 
now, when anyone takes such pains te 
show off, I smile and wonder, and go on 
my way serenely content. G. G. A. 


The Miracle of Spare Moments 
By Edward Mott Woolley 


ECENTLY I was talking to one 
of the biggest employers in the 
country, a man who makes it his 

business to sweep the country in search of 
intelligent, ambitious young men. His 
agents are everywhere, and they submit 
their reports to him. When I asked him 
what he thought brought young men 
from obscurity to success, why the ten- 
dollar-a-week man rose to ten dollars a 
day, he said: 

“The utilization of spare moments.” 

And when I asked him what he meant 
he told me of some real men who have 
made good through this method. 

“Cal Peterson," he said, “was a me- 
chanic who had labored in many railroad 
shops. He finally took a humble job in 
the plant of a company that is known to- 
day wherever goods are sold and exploited. 

“In his new place he found a margin of 
time at noon after he had eaten his meager 
lunch. So he decided to use the margin in 
study that would help him to push past 
the complacent ranks of his fellow work- 
men. At noontime he would seek out 
some secluded nook back of an idle ma- 
chine and pore over books on mechanical 
subjects. 

“But the other men had idle time, too. 
Some of them employed it in poking fun 
at the student and playing practical jokes. 
One day, when the jesters were unusually 
exasperating, he lost control of his temper. 
Snatching a piece of board, he rushed out 
and struck blindly, but well. His make- 
shift bludgeon came down on the head of 
the chief clown and felled him with the 
historic dull thud of melodrama. 

“For a fime it looked like tragedy, but 
the clown recovered. Thereafter the stu- 
dious mechanic was allowed to use his un- 
employed time. He developed ideas in 
pneumatics, tried them out in the plant, 
and to-day he is the chief engineer, at a 
large salary. 


"THEN there was Thomas Estabrook, a 

miner in the West who was working on 
a wage so small he barely managed to sup- 
port his wife and five children. Before 
this time he worked for many years in the 
coal mines of England, beginning at the 
age of twelve, a circumstance which gave 
him little opportunity for schooling. By 
studying in spare moments he filled up 
some of this educational deficiency, and in 
a little town where he lived he earned six 
dollars a month, on top of his wage in the 
mines, by writing local news items for a 
county-seat paper. 

“An overmastering impulse within this 
man urged him on. Presently he devel- 
oped a curious and impossible desire—the 
impossible is often possible, you know— 
to do the advertising work on some small 
local newspaper. After applying his spare 
moment for four months to studying the 
principles of advertising, he put theory 
into practice and advertised for a position! 

“Then the miracle happened. He re- 
ceived fourteen replies from small news- 
papers that were willing to give him a 
chance. Although he had never filled any 


position in a newspaper office, he went to 
work at fifteen dollars a week, and made 
good! . 

“Tn a year he was earning twenty dol- 
lars, and then along came an offer from a 
larger newspaper that had been watching 
his record. Now his salary is thirty dol- 
lars a week, or three times what he made 
in the mines. He is still young, and no 
doubt a billion spare moments still remain 
for him.” 


HEN this employer and I discussed 

many other cases. He had them all at 
his fingers’ ends, and without. looking up 
any names or figures he told me of hun- 
dreds of seeming miracles. . 

“To show you that even the college 
graduate can make use of those precious 
minutes," he said, “listen to this tale: 

“A young chap graduated and came to 
Chicago to find work. He pawned his 
dress suit, his watch, and his mandolin, 
before: he finally landed a job in a real- 
estate office at eight dollars a week. Like 
many other college men, he had not learned 
to specialize in anything. 

“One of the men connected with the 
business established an office in the North- 
west, and took the young collegian up 
there. Here, away from the city rush, he 
had.quite a bit of spare time. So he har- 
nessed his idle moments by reading and 
studying everything he could get on the 
subject of advertising. 

“When he considered himself qualified, 
he inserted a classified advertisement in a 
business magazine, offering his services. 
Once more the miracle! From Boston 
came an offer. He went there and joined 
the staff of a large and well-known manu- 
facturing company at a salary of $125 a 
month. This grew to $2,500 a year, and 
then another large New England company 
offered him $3,000 and a commission. Now 
he is sales manager of this company on a 
three-year contract. I am told that his 
earnings are between $6,000 and $10,000 a 
year. 

'To draw him out, I scoffed at some of his 
examples and tried to make him cite more 
amazing cases. He told me of a negro 
bootblack who had lost a leg and was sav- 
ing to buy a new one. One day, when he 
was shining the shoes of a man in the tele- 
phone business, this: man said, in a joke: 

* Peter, why don't you study telephone 
engineering?’ 

“I will,” Peter responded, and he did. 
When he was not polishing shoes he was 
studying in libraries. One day he picked 
up a k on chemistry. It fascinated 
him, and he turned to that. The other 
day he wrote to the man who told me of 
him, and said that the mathematical and 
chemical problems he had studied had led 
to the position of general manager of the 
laboratory department of a chemical 
plant in New York State, where he draws 
a salary of eighteen hundred dollars a year. 

So you see that even color cannot keep a 
man down if he has ambition and ibe: 

“For fear that you will say, ‘You can't 
teach an old dog new tricks,’ and that one 


Nature's “First Aid" for Pain 


There is a new and better way to relieve 

ain—yet the principle is as old as Nature. 
Vou know the soothing and healing effect 
of a sun bath. The THERMOLITE re- 
produces the action of sunlight by a scien- 
tific arrangement of a special electric lamp 
in a reflector so designed that the radiant 
light and heat rays penetrate the tissues, 
This relieves Pain by removing congestion 
and increasing the circulation of the blood 
in the affected parts. 


<[hermofite 


“SAFE as SUNLIGHT” 


Used in all Gov't Hospitals and Cantonmenta. 
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simple, safeand modern method is far more 
ent, convenient and quicker than any supet- 
application of heat such as hot water, poul- 
tices, ete., for the treatment of muscular sorencas, 
backache, stiff neck, neuralgia, sprains, bruises 
and the numerous little ailments so common in 
every home. THERMOLITE is always ready— 
simply attach it to any electric light socket. 
Costa only two cents an hour to operate. 


No magic—no mystery—no druge—just plain 
common sense. 


Actions speak plainer than words—won't you 
give THERMOLITE an opportunity to demon- 
strate its usefulness in your homo? It will prob- 
ably help you; it certainly won't harm you— 
and if you don't want to keep THERMOLITE, 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Write ux for details or send $9.00 on 
the above basis for THERMOLITE, com» 
plete. Sold by surgical and electrical 
supply dealers everywhere, 


H. G. McFaddin & Co., 39 Warren St., New York 
Makers of Lighting Appliances since 1874 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
a year to pay, after 30 days' trial, Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instrumenta, Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good, Ask today for the 

Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles sold on easy payments. 


Symphonola Records Get our list of the latest son 


dance, popular clear sounding, full 
toned disc records, Playable 


on any Phonograph. 
Larkin Ca, 


Desk SA-1118 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kyanize 
FLOOR ENAME 


BOSTON VARNISH CO. : 
3SEVERETT STATION, BOSTON LS ae 
FREE BOOKLET ND ~ 


Plays all records, 
Emerson. Take 
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“Will it be that same old story of boiling out frozen radiator or cranking my car until the batteries are worn out? 
Will I be able to keep that appointment in the morning? Will I continue omg valuable time morning after morn- 
ing? Will I continue paying out good money for big repair bills? No, I'll install a 


Hot-Water 
Heating System 
for Garages and 
Small Buildings 


Coal-Burning, 


= AS EN 
Self-Regulating, VOLVO a TRU OI! 
Safe, IAM NA 
Economical 
READY-TO SET-UP 


Make the decision today that you will not go on paying big repair bills—that you will save your batteries—that 
you will prevent costly freeze-ups—that you will be there on time hereafter. . 

Thousands of automobile owners are delighted with WASCO because it keeps the car warm, ready to start in- 
sone ony time—night or da 


y. d 
of a plumber or steamfitter to install WASCO is as it can be set up in a short time by 


unnecessary 
any hi man—all pipes and connections are threaded and cut to fit at the factory. : 
WA is also ideal for other one-floor buildings such as offices, stores, etc. It uses much less coal than ordi- 
nary stoves or heating systems as its automatic regulator controls the fire. WASCO is used in Government Mili- 
tary Hospitals. 


"My work is two miles away and have not missed a day this winter. 
For this | must thank the WASCO heater, for without it my car 
would be useless to me the whole season." 

James S. Glasgow, Mahwah, N. J. 


Write for Big FREE Catalog 
which explains in detail the construction and yao automatic operation of this [iem Heating 
i o 


System for Garages. Gives experience of many Users in all parts of the country. ws pictures 
of the one- to ten-car systems. 
W.A.SCHLEIT MFG. CO., INC., 282 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Originators of Special Heating System for Garages 
DEALER: Write for “exclusive territory” pr 
delivery from warehouses in Boston, "Neco 


we " XA. 


A 3-car WASCO with three GUTER This heater and two radiators make the 2-Car WASCO System; 
this heater and one radiator, the |-Car WASCO System. 


More Pay Days for You 


OU can have more pay days by putting an hour or 

two of your spare time to good use. You can sell us 
all the spare time you have. Here's a chance for you to 
turn into cash something which is perhaps going to waste 
every day. If you are enthusiastic about The American 
Magazine get in touch with us and, without disturb- 
ing your regular work, become 


mE US ^F NENNEN " 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 56B l ntative. I will pa 
ene of cay ean 3 vius 
aeaa m a aaa “| time. Take advantage of this 
C Se E opportunity and mail in coupon 
vO | irc H pile Sasi E I at once. 
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The American Magazine 


may be too old to begin to study,” said 
this employer, “I’ll call you of a splendid 
mining engineer in Alaska who at thirty- 
eight was a motorman on a California 
street car. He was tired of drawing only 
two dollars and a half a day, and A de- 
cided to use his spare hours in study, 
With a little outside instruction he became 
a technical miner, and to-day he is in 
charge of extensive operations in Alaska, 
where he has two hundred and eighty men 
under him and draws a salary of eight 
thousand dollars a year.” 


BUT not all of these men have been 
hard, diligent workers. Spare moments 
have reclaimed even those addicted to 
laziness or vice. In the far South was a 
young chap who had become a gambler at 
an early age. One day, when out of 
money, he got a job in a sawmill at one 
dollar and a half a day. When he was 
fired for trimming the foreman out of 
eighty dollars in a game of poker he got 
disgusted and began to gamble again. 

But suddenly he woke up, and resolved 
to become a steam engineer. He got a job 
in a boiler-room of a sawmill and studied 
in his spare time. 

Whenever he found anything he didn't 
understand, he took his books and worked 
the problem out by studying the ma- 
chinery. When one of the men higher up 
was shifted, d peius ae of 
sixty men, and got a sa o teen 
hundred dollars a year. i diis 

“You travel a good deal getting your 
material for articles," said my friend, 


| “but I'll bet you never thought that Pull- 


man conductors waste many precious 
hours." 

“No, I never did," I admitted. 

“Well, here's one who didn't waste his 
time," he replied. “He had plenty of time 
to study the advertisements on the boards, 
and he decided that in advertising he could 
make more than the ninety dollars a 
month he was getting from thé Pullman 
Company. To-day he is the Western 
representative of a company and handles 
important affairs. He often rides in a 
train where a former associate punches his 
ticket. They call him lucky; but I call 
him smart. 

“T believe in two ambitious persons 
working together," continued the em- 
ployer. “It encourages them to outdo 
each other. I know of a young mechanic 
who took a room with a young blacksmith 
who had been earning ten dollars a week 
and wanted to fit himself for something 
better. 

“The influence of example was power- 
ful. Whenever one wanted to go out for a 
good time, the other would want to study, 
and so both would stay home and work on 
structural drafting. When, at two o'clock, 
they would nod in their chairs, they would 
get up and douse their heads in cold 
water. 

“They both got good jobs in the lines 
they had been studying, and in five years 
the former blacksmith went into business 
for himself, and now his work pays him 
more in a day than he made in a week at 
the smithy's forge." 

In Pittsburgh a night weighmaster in a 
steel plant was working for thirty-five dol- 
lars a month, thirteen hours at a stretch. 
After sleeping part of the day he found 
himself with a itle idle time during the 
afternoons, which he used to spend play- 
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ing pool. One day as he was coming out 
of the pool parlor he met the foreman of 
the plant, and they stopped to talk. 

“Do you feel that you can afford to 
play pool?” asked the foreman. 

“Tt costs me only fifteen cents an hour." 

* But you aren't figuring the value of 
your time!" protested the foreman. 
* What would it be worth to you if you 
used it to learn something worth-while?" 

This conversation lay heavily on the 
weighmaster's conscience. Presently he 
abandoned pool and took up the study of 
mechanical drawing. As a result he be- 
came plant instructor for a great American 
business house. 

* So you see," remarked this student of 
success, *in what direction success lies. 
After all, it is not so much a miracle of 
spare moments as it is the harnessing of 
ten for a definite purpose, and the will- 
ingness to work had in order to secure the 
reward." : 


The Store I Found 
That Was Asleep 


By Henry C. Walker 


HE store is in a small town in 

Central Massachusetts. 

The proprietor ran it alone, with 
the assistance of a boy clerk to sell soda 
and cigars and answer questions while the 
owner ate a hasty meal overhead. 

If a prescription needed filling, the boy 
rang the bell, and the proprietor came 
hurriedly down-stairs. 

The number of customers was perhaps 
forty or fifty a day, and some of these just 
came in for stamps—you know how it is 
yourself. 

Sales were small. The “overhead” ate 
up the profits. 

There were six hundred families in the 
town; but the men folks, on their way 
home from the big city ten miles away, 
made most of their drug store purchases 
at the city’s cut price stores. 

The local establishment existed merely 
as a convenience; nobody took it seriously, 
in spite of the fact that the stock, in the 
main, was well selected and the proprietor 
a skillful pharmacist. 


I dropped in one hot day and bought a 
soda. ings were pretty quiet. The 
store was on the main road; but nobody 


came in and nobody went by, except in 
automobiles. There seemed to be a good 
many of the latter. 

The soda wasn’t very good; the sirup 
was a bit thin and there wasn’t enough of 
it; the “cream” was a bit blue. So was the 
proprietor. He sighed and rubbed the top 
of the cigar case with an old chamois skin. 

“ Not much doing," I said. 

I lit a cigar. I was on a vacation. I 
was tired from overwork. I really didn't 
care if the proprietor of that store failed 
and "busted up." I came to the town 
every summer, and always wondered if I 
should still ind him on the job. However, 
if a man's business is advertising he never 
really knows what rest is, and that drug 
store man deserved a better fate. I set my 
glass on the counter and stood up. 

.. “Say,” I said, “can I mix myself a soda 
if I pay for it?" 
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LEADERS FOR QO YEARS 


HIS year the J. L. Mott Iron Works celebrates 
its ninetieth birthday. 

For the better part of a century the House of 
Mott has been, perhaps, the most conspicuous single 
factor in the development of modern plumbing. 

It was in 1828 that Jordan L. Mott founded, in 
Mott Haven, near New York City, the institution 
known today as The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 

From this humble beginning Mott achievement 
has steadily kept pace with national progress. In fact, 
Mott has done more than merely keep abreast of the 
needs of the American people; in most cases it has 
anticipated them. á 

Today, the Mott plant, though loyally co-operating 
with the Government, is still prepared to render the 
American public the service that shall meet adequately 
its war time requirements. 


STANDARD MANUAL on the subject of bathroom 
A equipment is Mott's 138-page “Bathroom Book,” 
showing 22 model bathrooms, with floor plans and fuil 
descriptions of latest fixtures. Sent for 4 cents postage. 


Everything we sell, we make 


Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenron, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


t Boston Ft. Smith, Ark. las Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh t Philadelphia t Des Moines t Detroit San Antonio 
t Chicago ttle t Toledo t New Orleans t Salt Lake City 
Atlanta t Cleveland f Portland, Ore. f Denver El Paso, Texas 
t Washington, D. C. S 
MOTT CO., Ltd. MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 


t Montreal, t Toronto, Winnipeg, Can. t San Francisco, Los Angeles 
T Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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^ know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the Val cost, denboa w mu: son vit 
V e an expert is worth a dozen other les. 
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Æ and Rosenthal's Practical Lingates - Method includes all of the many impor- 

Used and recommended by educators in leading colleges. tant modern improvements in teaching music. rut to your 

F. M. C., French Military Conversation, with records fot | | home the great advantages of conservatory study, For the beginner 


< 
NU WWE. sadien. Write for Booklet and Pree Trial Offer. 


SPANISH.FRENCH THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
DIT E310 916 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


tseru. X MAS GIFT f 


A GENUINE LEATHER BILLFOLD 
Serviceable for men and women. Contains a currency 
fold, coin purse, pocket for theatre tickets «ne for cards, 


or experienced players, Endorsed by great artists. Successful 
uates everywhere. entific yet easy to understand. lly illus- 
ted. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio B10, Soelal Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


_ Meow Cheseflly Refunded 50c 


Postpaid 


1919 calendar, identification card under celluloid window 
and MEMO PÁD When closed. measures 3x8 1-2 inches. 
s year we are making the billfolds in ree grades; j Mame 
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orders early. Order shipped day receive Sen. . 0. Ladies and 
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“Sure,” he replied, looking at me with 
some astonishment. ‘‘Go ahead.” 

I jumped to my feet and went out of the 
door like a shot and into the provision 
store next door. 

“Give me a pint of real cream," said I. 

Then I came back to the drug store 
again and went behind the counter. I 
guess the owner thought I was crazy. 

: I slid a long glass under the strawberry 

faucet and drew a generous three fingers 
of sirup. Then I poured in a good-sized 
dose of cream; after that came the soda. 
First the fizzy thin stream and then the 
bigger one. Then I picked up another 
glass and holding them about two feet 
apart poured from one into the other as I 
had seen men with white aprons do it in 
less hallowed places. 


"THE mixture looked good, so ,in 
fact, that I offered half to the drug 
store man, and he accepted with rather 
more alacrity than I supposed he would. 
It was a good drink, there wasn't any 
doubt about that, and we both looked 
pleased. 
i i ; “That’s what I call a real glass of soda,” 
A quaint echo of our grandmothers’ day anda |! ; said I. as. i 
e » : : ndymaking. " "Yes," replied the druggist soberly; 
pattern of all that is good in ca "€ : “but ae know I couldn’t afford to serve 
It’s a sugar-saving assortment. There are less one like it for five cents.” 


than eight ounces of sugar in the 17 ounces net ^ What's the cost of a ‘regular’ glass?” 


: I remarked, taking out my pencil. 
weight of candy in the Sampler. “Well,” he said, “I’ve often figured it 


$1.25 the pound. Sold by the leading drug stores t eo k LE TE iid gai ie 
(nearly everywhere) which are Whitman agents. Or by f oS "An d kon dein sagen Ac yee phe os 
us if no agent is near you. TES | an average each day?” said I. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. Bae” nel a twenty-five, I should say,” he 
replied. 

" Let's see,” I remarked. “That’s one 
dollar and a quarter a day, and as they 
cost you less than two cents each perhaps 
it would be fair to call the cost forty-five 
cents. So you get a daily gross profit on 
the sale of your soda of eighty cents. 
Now,” and I measured the cream jar, “if 
you bought this cream of the farmer in- 
stead of paying the long price at the gro- 
cer's, you could get enough out of it so 

| | that with a bit more of a sirup dose your 
. glass of soda, as I mixed it, would stand 
Your Questions out .|| | you only about three and a quarter cents, 


and at the rate of por ve glasses a 
y 


Nes 


ATES &. Conre 


CRAFT Hi 3 
AMATEUR UST rto by Handicraft Editors een d 
ARTS by Laura Spencer Portor à ica La by Jean Williams, M.D. | ** You're right," said he, looking rather 

AUTOMOBILES HOUSEHOLD PROBLEMS || | mournful. ; ; 
answered by C. H. Claudy answered by the Department Editors | “Well, cheer up!” said I. “I’m going 
answered by Sylvia Chatfield Bates : OS One Welle to show y Ta how to get away ahead of the 

via answe! l 
: ame at that. 
HOTOGRAP MAKING MONEY g 
S answered pui Photography Editor answered by Mary C. Mitchell l s£ Now, suppose your soda got to be so 
CHURCH WORK MUSIC everlasting good that twice as many peo- 
answered by a Minister's Wife answered by Harold Vincent Milligan ple came in for it as formerly; then "i 
NEEDLEWORK i 1 : 

CLUB WORK E NE AEAT S Rs OEE AA Eius binge oae oe cents instead o 
get SE sadi Editor CAO Lo ACE Mene Richardson "Sure," said he; “but there would be 
ENTERTAINMENT EXPECTANT MOTHERS’ PROBLEMS , (|| | more work to it, and I wouldn't make 

answered by Emily Rose Burt answered by the Better Babies Bureau much more thzn formerly." x 
FOOD : XOUR BABY , “Wait one moment,” said I. ‘There 
RRL EIS Bradley YOUR mier gd iro || | would be twice as much work, as you say; 
GARDENING. Grace Tabor answered by Grace Margaret Gould but as you're not very busy, you could 
GIRLS’ PROBLEMS YOUR WEDDING ; attend to it yourself. So there wouldn't 
answered by Anne Bryan McCall answered by the Etiquette Editor really be any added cost, and the mum 

. | | point is that twice as many people wou 
A Part of the Personal Service Repdered | | come into your store as formerly, and 
its Readers by some of them would see something else 
that they wanted, just the way they do in 

y J y 
a apate store. 

“First thing you knew you would be 


selling more cigars and lead pencils and 
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A Daring Exposure of the 
Kaisers Private Life 


The innermost secrets of the Kaiser s personal traits, and those of his Court, told 
by the Countess von Eppinghoven, former Lady-in-Waitting to the Kaiserin 


OW, when the Kaiser is posing as the 
friend and partner of God along comes an 
astounding word-picture of his private 
life which reveals him to the world as the 
damnable being he has proved himself. 


The Countess von Eppinghoven, former 
lady-in-waiting to the Kaiserin, who lived intimately 
with the royal couple for many years, has written 
down the most daring exposure of their personal 
lives ever penned. 

The most remarkable thing about this 
exposure is that it was written seven years 
before the’ European War broke out, when 
there was no attempt of creating antag- 
onism to the Kaiser, when there was no 
motive save that of placing on record facts 
which the Countess believed should be set 
down in history. To-day the Countess’ 
writings seem almost to have been a 
prophecy—for they indicate more clearly 
than anything that has come out of 
Germany the reason for the present great 
War, the Rape of Belgium. and all other 
German brutality during the War. 


Told by an Eye 
Witness 


Beginning with the birth of the Kaiser, 
the Countess recites the most intimate de- 
tails of court life, personal whims and per- 
verted actions of the "all highest," the 
secrets back of diplomatic alliances, and 
hundreds of other heretofore unpublished 
tacts pertaining to the Hohenzollerns. 

The Countess von Eppinghoven was the 
first woman, next to the physician, to hold 
the present Kaiser after his birth, and was 
among those who helped snatch the Kaiser 
trom the grave when he seemed already to have died. 

The Countess was the first woman to notice the 
Kaiser’s withered arm and tells just what caused it. 

The Countess was almost constantly in the pres- 
ence of the Kaiserin and witnessed many scenes, 
and heard many stories of the Kaiser's thoughts 
and acts which no other mortal could see or hear. 

The Countess tells why the Kaiser's left leg often 
drags and why the entire leít side is diseased. 

The Countess tells why one of the foremost Ger- 
mans said, about the Kaiser, “The Prussian Army 
has never admitted a man so physically unfit to be- 
come a dashing Cavalry Officer as William.” 

The Countess tells why the Kaiser has ordered 
recorded in his official biography that his life is a 
“whirligig of hard labor for the good of the people 
and for the peace of Europe.” 


His Contempt for 
Americans 


The Countess tells why an American millionaire 
was turned from the gates of the palace by a senti- 
nel who was taught by his lieutenant that the 
United States is “one of those confounded repub- 
lics totally devoid of a King or Queen or even of a 
resemble standing army.” 

The Countess tells why the Kaiser delights in 
brutally showing the strength of his right-arm while 
shaking hands; how he makes people, especially 
women, cry out in pain; how he uses every artifice 
to make his withered left arm appear normal. 

The Countess tells why the Kaiser’s monstrous 
fear of infection causes him to flee in terror from 
disease of any sort. 

_ The Countess tells why the Kaiser’s colossal van- 
ity makes necessary, for him, a wardrobe of 350 
military uniforms and a small army of tailors. 

The Countess tells why on March 5, 1890, at the 
Kaiserhof Hotel in Berlin the Kaiser said to a host 
of diners, “Those who will support me are heartily 
welcome, whoever they are, but those obstructing 
my policy I will smash to pieces.” 


The Countess tells how, in 1896, the Kaiser called 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, “My best 
friend, with whom I am united in sincerest friend- 


ship, and who is my most loyal companion in arms.” 


The Countess tells of the Kaiser’s intense hatred 
for socialists, and of the occasion when he said: “ As 
to the socialists, leave them to me, that is what I 
told Bismarck a dozen times; I will settle them sin- 
gle handed.” 


| Publicly Burned in Germany 


BERLIN, Dec. 2 (Special). Five hundred copies of the biography of the 
Kaiser, "Private Lives of William II and His Consort," English edition— 
published by Heinemann, of London, were burned in the courtyard of the 
Police President's Place, Seturday afternoon. Members of the official premi 
were admitted to the autodafe, but policemen, with drawn sabem, prevented 
them from picking up any stray leaves that the wind occasionally blew into 
the air. In fact, when the wind's tendency to scatter fragmenta of the 
author's scathing estimate of "royalty disrobed" was discovered, an extra 
platoon’ of police was sent. down to the yard to watch the fire, and it was fun- 
ny to see them running after bita of white paper containing a printed word 
or two, or slashing them with their threr-foot sabere. As told in previous 
cables, the Kaiser had all Berlin book stores and book stalls ransacked for 
the forbidden fruit at a given moment, a Secret Service man being assigned 
to each establiahment. Thanks to theae precautions, a very good haul was 
made, and soon after the third afternoon hour numerous cabs were seen 
speeding to the police president's office to deposit the confiscated volumes. 
The booksellers have no redress against this sort of highway robbery, for, even 
suppose they attempted to prove that Fischer's Kaiser biography is not what 
the Kaiser claims it to be, a particularly aggravating piece of lese majeate, 
no court would dare take up the case and attempt to sct them right. 

The Kaiser's action in thus suppressing an uncomplimentary biography in 
is the more remarkable as the London edition of Fischer's work haa been ex- 
purgated, containing some 300 pages less than the American, which will be 
published in New York. 


The Kaiser Unmasked 


Knowing all that there is to be knowfi about the 
hidden life of the Hohenzollerns, the Countess von 
Eppinghoven has written two big volumes full of 
the gossip and inside history of the emperor who 
seeks to spread his damnable rule over the earth. 


Removed from the fear of Prussian punishment, 
Countess Ursula has written a frank, free expose of 
the Berlin court, such as no man or woman ever 
dared write before—such as no man or woman ever 
read before. Into her story—transcribed into Eng- 
lish by the noted author Henry W. Fischer—is' 
woven tales of the incidents which brought the 
Kaiser down from that high moral plane of which he 
boasts. She tells openly of his depraved traits, his 
insane highheadedness; his epilepsy; his quarrels 
with the Kaiserin, and the Kaiserin's helpless jeal- 
ousy. No phase of the Kaiser's life escapes the re- 
lentless pen of this woman who saw him stripped of 
that divinity of which he brags. The books are il- 
lustrated by twenty-four exclusive photographs. 


. 

An Exposure That Will 
. e. e 
Kill Kaiserism 

While every page is as chatty and clever as a. 
novel, yet the facts set forth concerning the Kaiser 
and his breed are of vital help to the United States 
and her Allies in their fight against Prussian lust. 
Those who read these books— and everyone will 
be reading them—will resolve to die before they 

submit to the beastly rule those volumes mirror. 
As one reader said: “The Emperor who com- 
mitted these deeds was well equipped to lead his 
subjects to perform fiendish Belgian atrocities. The 


rape of Belgium is foreshadowed by the Kaiser's 
acts described in these volumes." 


Invaluable as History 


No person can consider himself well-informed 
about the characters and causes of the great world 
war until he has read these books They are price- 


————— —— — Som - 


less from a historic standpoint, not only for their 
true-to-life picture of the depraved Hohenzollerns. 
but because they set forth the real truth about the 
quarrel between the Kaiser and Francis Joseph of 
Austria; about the break between the Kaiser and 
Bismarck; about the Emperor's relations with the 
Sultan; about his ambition to become a world con- 
queror; about his passion for his war machine; 
about his attempts to hide his deformity and pose 
as a heroic figure; about his strange relations witli 
other monarchs; about many events that 
foreshadow the sinister part he is now 
playing in the world war. And now comes 
the amazing offer by which you personally 
can possess a set of these wonderful Secret 
Memoirs. 


No Money in 


Advance 


This de luxe set of books, “ Private 
Lives of Kaiser William II and His Con- 


sort," are in two large volumes, cach con- 


tainingover 

A30 pages, 

bound in " 
handsome | What Famous Editors Say: 
buckram, A Daring Writer 
titles print- " j ` . 
ed in gold. ‘The Private Lives of Wil- 
They are 

printed on as no man ever dared write be- 
fine paper, fore. Fischer's informant is 


large, "Ursula, gern vane 
clear type oven, u palais to 
from : he Her Majesty the Queen.' This 
ress ofa E d paeudonym, but hiding be- 
P . k, í hind it is a real countess, lady- 
maker o in-waiting. This lady was 
fine books. | long in the. Rervice m the Kai 

In Paris and Lon- serin and knows, therefore, 
hat she speaks ly."— 

don $15.00 was eager- Noe York World freely 


ly paid to secure these 
fascinating volumes. 
Thousands of sets 
have been sold at the 
$15.00 price. How- 
ever, to secure a wide 
sale for the books in 
America—to enable 
the public to see the 
Kaiser as Satan made 
him—we will send 
you a set without 
money in advance, 
postage prepaid. If 
you decide to keep 
them, send only $6 
in full payment. If 
you are not satisfied 
with the books you 
can return them in 5 
days and you will 
owe nothing. Don't 
delay a moment in 
taking advantage of 
this once-in-a-life- 
time offer. Fillinand 
mail the * no money” 
coupon right now. 


You Must Read It 

“But to gain a full knowl- 
edge of this anything but in- 
spiring and complimentary 
picture of the Kaiser, one 


must read these volumes. 


Thev are interesting, every 
page of them, and as enthrall- 
ing as a novel.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Better Than Pepys 

“Honor? What's that but 
keeping the court marshal's 
instruction in mind? If any 
reader imagines that the all- 
highest court is high-minded 
or that William is a statesman 
twenty-four hours in the day, 
let him read these volumes. 
There is cnough in them for 
a lifetime.” —St. Louis Post 


The Curious Gratified 


“The craving for the most 
private sort. of knowlodge re- 
garding royalty finds abun- 
dant gratification in Fischer's 
Decret Court Memoirs." — 
Brooklyn Citizen. 


World Publishing Company of New York 


Dept. 311 


42 Broadway 


New York 


World Publishing Co pany of New York 


Dept. 311 


42 Broadway 
Send me prepaid the 2-volume de luxe “ Palace’ 


New York 


,» 


edition of " Private Lives of William II and His 
Consort." I will send you $6 if I keep the books or 
I will return the books within five days. 


Street Address... 


City and State....... 
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Packl p YOUR Troubles na sm 
Old Kit Bag and Play Cards too! 


EXT to a smoke and a letter from home, Our Boys “over there” find 
there is no better tonic for tired bodies and fagged nerves than the 


fascinating, innocent amusement to be found in every pack of 


BICYCLE Cains 


Are you letting this economical, delightful pastime help keep you alert and happy? Have 
you a fresh, clean pack of Bicycles to speed the game and increase its pleasures? 


Bicycle Playing Cards are the most satisfactory and serviceable cards that can be made. 
Perfect slip—no misdeals, Big indexes—easy on the eyes. Superior 
quality—longer lasting. Now, as ever, selling at the lowest price for 
which high-grade cards can be produced. 


Congress Playing Cards are de luxe cards for card parties, card 
clubs and social play. Gold edges. Full color art backs. Ideal 


for prizes and gifts. 
Send for this book Xar Ruis of card. Games" now 


ready. 300 games, 250 pages. Sent postpaid for 20 cents in stamps. Illus- 
trated Catalog of all kinds of playing cards and supplies free. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


Department E-1 Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Canada 


and save a lot of money—and please the 
hungry men folks—if you follow the deli- 
cious and patriotic cooking and serving 
suggestions in the Woman’s Home Com- 
PANION. The WomAn’s HoME COMPANION 
is working hand in hand with the Food 
Administration. And a million house- 
holds are working hand in hand with 


Woman’s Home Companion 


| stationery and candy and all sorts of 
things, that you sell now only in an inci- 
dental sort of way; and your soda would 
be so good that your reputation might 
easily spread to the next town, and folks 
would begin to come over hot evenings 
in their autos to see if the news was really 
on the level. 

“Another thing: There’s the ten-cent 
drinks, don’t forget those. Remember 
that the cost of the ice cream you add to ' 
this soda and which makes a ten-cent drink 
out of it, isn't increased a particle under 
my scheme. You must sell a certain pro- 
portion of dime drinks, don't you?" 

“Yes, I do," he admitted. 

“Well, then, that helps out quite a bit 
and will further swell the profits." 


"THEN that word auto stuck in my mind, 
and I said: 

* I'll tell you what we will do.” Please 
notice that I said we, for by that time I 
was so interested that I seemed to feel a 
sort of ownership in the scheme myself. 

“We'll have a big sign printed—a whale 
of a big one—and we'll hang it right over 
the road in front of your store the way 
they do at election time, and we’ll say on 
it: ‘Soda! Greatest Ever! Stop!’ 

“Besides that, we'll put two more signs 
up, one.a block up ant one a block down 
the street each way, so that we can 'flag' 
the cars as they come along. 

“Well make these two signs read: 
‘Slow up. Real Soda Ahead? And you 
watch the cars begin to form in line at 
your door. Of course, a lot of these folks 
ive within easy auto distance, and when 
ey find the soda as good as this they 
will drive this way pretty often. The 
women folks will make ’em. 

“After that, we'll put some mighty 
handsome candy boxes right side of the 
soda fountain and we'll see that at least 
one of the boxes has the cover off, and if 
the fellows don’t have to fall for a few 
boxes of candy in addition, I'll be sur- 
prised.” 

The drug store man was impressed, and 
we actually pulled off the stunt. 

That was about the middle of July, and 
when I left, the second week in August, 
that store had changed so that he had had 
two offers to sell out, and everybody in the 
place was talking about him and wonder- 
ing if we had gone into partnership. 

he following summer I was interested 
in again looking him up, and to tell the 
truth I hardly knew the place. He had 
added a lot of new lines, cameras, and a 
department for developing and printing, 
also a rack of current magazines with some 
copia of the latest books. 

e even had a gasoline supply station 
around the corner and was competing 
with the local garage. 

“The women come in and buy things 
while the men are filling up,” he explained. 

He also had a new c ek wearing a neat 
white apron to wait on the fountain, and 
he was mighty busy himself at the pre- 
scription and cigar counter. 

I saw him again early the next morning 
and asked him about the receipts and 
profits. à 

“Bully,” said he. “Honest, I never be- 
lieved the old town had so many people in 
it, and I'm getting trade right along from 
lots of the surrounding places. I guess 
I owe you a cigar." 

I really thought he did—and I took one. 
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How it Feels to Earn 
$1000 a Week 


By a Young Man Who Four Years Ago Drew a $25 a Week Salary. 


OW does it feel to earn $1000 a 

week? How does it feel to have 

earned $200,000 in four years? How 

does it feel to be free from money 
worries? How does it feel to have every- 
thing one can want? These are questions 
I shall answer for the benefit of my reader 
out of my own personal experience. And 
I shall try to explain, simply and clearly, the 
secret of what my friends call my phenome- 
nal success. 


dreams of the time when I should 
be earning fifty dollars a week. 
That was the limit of my ambi- 
tion. Indeed, it seemed to be the 
limit of my possibilities. For I 
was but an average man, without 
influential friends, without a lib- 
eral education, without a dom- 
inating personality, and without 
money. 

With nothing to begin with, I 
have become the sole owner of 
a business which has paid me 
over $200,000 in clear profits dur- 
ing the past four years and which 
now pays me more than a thou- 
sand dollars a week. I did not 
gamble. I -did not make ‘my 
money in Wall Street. My busi- 
ness is not a war baby—on the 
contrary, many others in my line 
have failed since the war began. 

In four years, the entire scheme of my 
life has changed. Instead of living in a 
two by four flat, we occupy our own home, 
built for us at a cost of over $60,000. We 
have three automobiles. Our children go 
to private schools. We have everything 
we want, and we want the best of every- 
thing. Instead of dreaming of fifty dollars 
a week I am dreaming in terms of a million 
dollars—with greater possibility of my 
dream coming true than my former dream 
of earning fifty dollars a week. 

What brought about this remarkable 
change? What transformed me, almost 
overnight, from a slow-going, easily-satis- 
fied, average man—into a positive, quick- 
acting, determined individual who admits 
no defeat, who overcomes every obstacle, 
and who completely dominates every situa- 
tion? Itall with a question my wife 
asked me one evening after reading an arti- 
cle in a magazine about a great engineer 
who was said to earn a $50,000 salary. 

“How do you suppose it feels to earn 
$1000 a week?" she asked. And without 
thinking, I replied: “I haven't the slightest 
idea, my dear, so the only way to find out is 
to earn it." We both laughed, and soon 
the question was apparently forgotten. 

But that night, and for weeks afterward, 
the same question and my reply kept pop- 
ping into my brain. I began to analyze 
the qualities of the successful men in our 
town. What is it thas enables them to ae 
everything they want ey are not bet- 
ter educated ian I—indeed, some are far 
less intelligent. But they must have pos- 


"How Do You Suppose It Feels to Earn $1000 a Week?" 


sessed some quality that I lacked. Per- 
haps it was their mental attitude; perhaps 
they look at things from an entirely differ- 
ent angle than I. Whatever it was, that 
“something’’ was the secret of their suc- 
cess. It was the one thing that placed 
them head and shoulders above me in mon- 
ey-earning ability. In all other ways we 
were the same. 

Determined to find out what that vital 
spark of success is, I bought books on every 


subject that pertained to the mind. I fol- 
lowed one idea after another. But I didn't 
seem to get anywhere. Finally, when al- 
most discouraged, I came across a copy of 
‘Power of Will." Like a bolt out of a 
clear sky there flashed in my brain the secret 
I had been seeking. There was the real, 
fundamental principle of all success — Pow- 
er of Will. There was the brain faculty 
I lacked, and which every successful man pos- 
sesses. 

"Power of Will" was written by Prof. 
Frank Channing Haddock, a scientist, whose 
name ranks with such leaders of thought 
as James, Bergson and Royce. After twen- 
ty years of research and study, he had com- 
pleted the most thorough and constructive 
study of will power ever made. I was as- 
tonished to read his statement that “The 
will is just as susceptible of development 
as the muscles of the body!" And Dr. 
Haddock had actually set down the very 
rules, lessons and exercises by which any- 
one could develop the will, making it a big- 
ger, stronger force each day, simply through 
an easy, progressive course of training. 


It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated 


' by Dr. Haddock And I need not recount 


the extraordinary results that I obtained 
almost from the first day. Shortly after 
that, I took hold of a business that for twelve 
years had been losing money. I started 
with $300 of borrowed capital. ^ During 
my first year I made $30,000. My second 
year paid me $50,000. My third year 


She Asked. 


Tells How He Accomplished It 


netted me $70,000. Last year, due to in- 
creased costs of materials, my profits were 
only $50,000, though my volume of business 
increased. New plans which I am forcing 
through will bring my profits for the present 
fiscal year up to $65,000. 

Earning a thousand dollars a week makes me feel se- 
cure against want. It gives me the money with which 
to buy whatever will make my family happy. It enables 
me to take a chance on an investment that looks good, 
without worrying about losing the money. It frees my 
mind of financial worries. It has made me healthier, 
more contented, and keener minded. 
It is the greatest receipe 1 know for 
happiness. 

Prof. Haddock's lessons, rules and ex- 
ercises in will training have recently 
been compiled and ublished in. boo 
form by the Pelton Publishing Co., of 
Meriden, Conn. I am authorized to say 
that any reader who cares to examine 
the book may do so without sending any 
money in advance. In other words, if, 
after five days’ reading, you do not feel 
that the book is worth 83, the sum 
asked, return it and you will owe noth- 
ing. hen you receive your copy for 
examination I suggest that you first read 
the articles on the law of great think- 
ing; how to develop analytical powers; 
how to perfectly concentrate on any 
subject; how to guard against errors in 
thought; how to drive from the mind 
unwelcome thoughts; how to develop 
fearlessness; how to use the mind in 
sickness; how to acquire a dominating 
personality. 

Never before have business men 
and women needed this help so badly 
as in these trying times. Hundreds 
of real and imaginary obstacles con- 
front us every day, and only those who 
are masters of themselves and who 
hold their heads up. will succeed. 
“Power of Will," as never before, is an 
absolute necessity—an investment in 
self-culture which no one can afford 
to deny himself, 

Some few doubters will scoff at the 
idea of will power being the fountain- 
head of wealth, position and every- 
thing we are striving for. But the 
great mass of intelligent men and women will at least 
investigate for themselves by sending for the book at 
the publisher's risk. I am sure that any book that 
has done for me—and for thousands of others—what 
“Power of Will" had done —is well worth investigating. 
It is interesting to note that among the 250,000 owners 
of “Power of Will" are such prominent men as 
Supreme Court Justice Parker, Wu Ting Fang, Ex- 
U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. MeKelvie, of 
Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; General 
Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; FE 
St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
and thousands of others. In fact, today “ Power of Will” 
is just as important, and as necessary to a man’s or wom- 
ans equipment for success, as a dictionary. To try 
to succeed without “Power of Will” is like trying to do 
business without a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest immedi- 
ate action in this matter before you. It is not even nec- 
essary to write a letter. Use the form below, if you pre- 
fer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing Company, 
16-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will 
come by return mail. This one act may mean the turn- 
ing point of your life, as it has meant to me and to so 
many others. 

The cost of paper, printing and binding has almost 
doubled during the past three years, in spite of which 
“Power of Will" has not been increased in price. The 

ublisher feels that so great a work should be kept as 
ow-priced as possible, but in view of the enormous in- 
crease in the cost of every manufacturing item, the pres- 
ent edition will be the last sold at the present price. 
The next edition will cost more. I urge you to send in 
the coupon now. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
16-T Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 


I PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
16-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at your 
I risk. T nates to to remit $6 oF reanall the book in 5 days. 
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SECURITIES 
On Part Payment Plan 


Denomination 
$100—$500—$1000 


We have issued two books of unusual 
interest to those who are seeking invest- 
ments that combine 

Certainty of Income 

Safety of Principal 

Ease of Marketability 


mmm 


Ask for Iowa Investments No. 148 and A 
Safe way to Save No. 148 and learn how easy 
it is to own an Iowa Municipal Bond, Iowa 
First Farm Mortgage or Iowa First Farm 
Mortgage Bond. 


Bankers Mortgage Company 
Capital $2,000,000 
Des Moines Iowa 


Time 

The best time to buy stocks is in a period 
such as now, when the public is hesitant, 
with the consequent result that many of the 
most meritorious issues stand neglected. 
At such a time shrewd investors quietly 
ncquire strong issues, stepping to the 
ownership of same by use of 


Fhe Twenty Payment Plan 


In Successful Operation for a Decade 

Make your selection after consulting our 
Statistical Department for the latest and 
best financial thoughts on the issues that 
interest you. 
Our copyrighted booklet, The Twenty 
Payment Plan, and fortnightly publica- 
tion, Investment Opportunities, mailed 
free. Mention 79-AM. 


SATER SG 


40 Exchange Place, New York 


PLAN YOUR HOME NOW 


There is no bet- 
ter time to pre- 
pare for your 
new home. Get 
the latest ideas 
and helps. 


KEITH’S $1 Offer 


Ist—A special 100-page number of Keith's Magazine, 
showing plans of 25 Beautiful Homes. 

2nd—Book of Plans containing up-to-date designs for 
100 ARTISTIC HOMES. 

3rd—A four-months' subscription to the well-known and 
leading authority for home builders, Keith's Magazine, 
$2.50 a year, 25c a copy. Newsstands 

KEITH’S, 201 Abbay Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SL 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
visible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 


“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


Have You Made Your Will? 


You should—unless you want to run the risk of having 
some totally unexpected person step up 
and claim your property 


By Isaac Michaels 


Trust Officer of the Bankers Trust Company of New York 


VERYONE knows that he ought 

to make a will; but many “don’t 

get around to it " or they wait un- 
til a sympathetic doctor tells them that 
he ** hopes for the best." In both cases the 
results are unfortunate for the dependents 
who survive. For if you do not make a 
will your estate will be settled in accord- 
ance with the laws of your state, which 
were not framed to fit your particular 
needs. And, furthermore, if you wait for 
that warning from the doctor your will is 
not likely to be as wisely and calmly con- 
structed as if you had made it at your 
convenience and when you could give 
your whole thought to it. 

On no equally important matter in life 
do people procrastinate so much as in the 
making of a will; and all of us know the 
family tragedies that have resulted from 
this. A large percentage of Americans die 
without making a will, though probably 
every one of them who possesses any 
property expects to attend some time to 
this important matter. But that “some- 
time" never comes. 

Do you know what your state laws 
would do with your property if you should 
die without making a will? Probably not. 
Jones didn't; and the settlement of his 
estate is a matter of court record, though 
you won't find it under the name of Jones. 

Mrs. Jones was happily married to a 
prosperous man in Pennsylvania, of the 
fortunate class that possesses not only per- 
sonal property but real estate. Life moved 
along comfortably for them, and one day 
when the question of wills came up, Jones 
said: 

“T am satisfied with the sort of will that 
the state makes for me. Under it you will 
get everything, so why should I pay a 
lawyer for drawing a will?" 

Four months later Jones was killed in 
an accident, and it was found that his 
property consisted almost entirely of real 
estate. Under the Pennsylvania laws, 
then, his wife, instead of getting it all ab- 
solutely, received only the income from 
one half of it, and her widow's exemption 
of some five thousand dollars. The rest 
of the property went absolutely to Jones's 
three elderly sisters, who had not been on 
visiting terms with the wife for several 
years. And yet Jones thought he knew. 


[E YOU don’t make a will, not only is 
your property distributed in accordance 
with your state laws, which may give it to 
those who don’t deserve it, but it is ad- 
ministered by an executor chosen by the 
court. Since the development of trust 
companies, with their ability to give ex- 


pert attention to administering estates, 
the courts have more and more frequently 
appointed such companies as executors 
or co-executors. But there are many 
places where trust companies’ services are 
not available for small estates. Moreover, 
executorships are looked upon as a part 
of the legal patronage of the courts, and 
naturally there are many cases where this 
is unwisely distributed to individuals not 
specially qualified for the task. Itis much 
better to select your own executor. From 
my experience, of course, I would strong- 
ly advocate a good trust company rather 
than to leave this appointment to the 
courts. Moreover, the life of the trust 
company is continuous. 

Therefore, to save time, money, trouble 
and litigation you should make a will, and 
make it now. This advice is as urgent to 
women as to men. If you are a widow and 
die without a will, leaving children who 
are not yet of age, their guardian will be 
appointed by the court. It may be some- 
body that you would have selected, but 
more probably not. At any rate, it is bet- 
ter not to leave such an important matter 
as this to chance. 


OU will be interested to know that life 

insurance figures, taken in comparison 
with dates on wills, seem to show that 
there is no basis for the somewhat com- 
mon superstition that making a will 
shortens your life. Instead, people who 
attend to this duty on the average live 
longer than those who neglect it. I don’t 
believe that making a will prolongs life, 
of course; but I assume that the longer 
lives of these people are due to the fact 
that they show greater wisdom in direct- 
ing them. The fact that they make a will 
is one evidence of this wisdom. 

And don’t think that your estate is so 
small that a will is not worth while. The 
smaller the estate, the more your depend- 
ents will need it, and the more quickly 
court costs, if you die intestate, will de- 
vour it. You cannot expect courts and 
public administrators to apportion your 
estate as wisely as you Souk ENN A 

Having come to the conclusion that you 
are going to make your will—to-day, not 
to-morrow, or when you are so ill that 
your doctor looks serious—how ought 
you to do it? The belief that “anyone can 
draw a will" is largely responsible for the 
fact that few persons ever draw a legal 
will for themselves. 

If circumstances do not permit one to 
engage a lawyer to draw a will, of course a 
self-made will is better than none at all. 
If certain necessary formalities are ob- 
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Simplified Selling 
Makes Sensational 
Price Reduction Possible 


$49 now buys the Oliver Nine—the latest 
and best model—not a rebuilt or second hand 
—a brand new machine. Note our guarantee. Direct- 
to-you selling methods make this great saving possible. 
We no longer have hundreds of expensive salesmen and 
agents traveling over the country; nor costly, numerous 
branch houses. Under the new selling p an you are 
your own salesman—pocket the $51 saving yourself. 


THE OLIVER NINE 
Was $100—Now $49 


The Oliver Nine at $49 is a twenty year develo 
ment—the finest, costliest, most successful m a 
we have ever built. Is the most practical of ty 
writers for either business or personal use. he 
touch is light—meaning less typing fatigue. Has 
fewer working parts—less to get out of order. Stand- 
ard keyboard so any stenographer may use it without 
the slightest difficulty. 

Used by the U. S. Steel Corporation, Montgomery Ward, 


Pennsylvania R. R., Saturday Evening Post, and other 
leading businesses. Over 600,000 sold. 


Order the Oliver on trial. Don't send a penny. No money down. 
Put the machine to every test. If you decide to keep it—you 


have more than a year to pay—$3.00 a month are our easy terms. 
Decide to save $51—mail the coupon TODAY. 


This $2, 000,000 concern guarantees 
that this $49 Oliver is the identical 
machine formérly priced at $100 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1068 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five 
days’ free inspection, If I keep it I will pay $49 
at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1068 Oliver Typewriter Building Chicago, Ill. 


My shipping point i$... 


Do not ind a Sihohlna until I Lone it. 
Mail me ie your book—'"The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy.” Your de luxe catalogs 
and further information. 


(814) Name......... 
Street Address. 


NOTE CAREFULLY: This coupon will bring you City... 


either the Oliver Nine for free trial OR further 
information. Check carefully which you wish. 
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How Moisture Affects 


De your brakes take hold tooquickly aft- 

er the car has been out all day in adriv- 
ing rain? If they do itis because the damp- 
ness has worked in, causing the brake lining 
to swell. Brakes that are swollen from mois- 
ture are never dependable. Today after a 
rain-storm they grab and take hold too 
quickly. Tomorrow, after they have dried 
out, they act more slowly. Brakes that 
swell from moisture wear out quickly. 


Why Thermoid resists moisture 


Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Brake 
Lining is Grapnalized—an exclusive process 
which resists moisture, oil and gasoline. In 
addition to being Grapnalized, Thermoid 


Therm 
 pRAULICCOMPREsee 


100% BRAKE. LINING 


Makers of "Thermoid Crolide Compound Casings” and "Thermoid Hardy Universal Joints” 


| 


a y 
Ordinary Brake Lining 
is Hydraulic Compressed. This makes it 


uniformly hard. 
Over 40% more material and 60% more 


"labor are used in the manufacture of 


Thermoid than in any woven brake lining. 


Support the Brake Inspection Movement 
and have your brakes inspected today. 


Every foot of Thermoid is backed by Our 
Guarantee: Thermoid will make good— 
or WE WILL. 


Thermoid Rubber Compang 


Factory and Main 
Offices: 
Trenton, N. J. 


Ne matter how far you live from Cleveland, you can open a 
Savings Account at 4% compound interest with this bank—the 


Oldest Trust Company in 


explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ASSETS OVER 


HE wonderful thing about 
the insurance service of the 
*"T'wo Hartfords’’ is its Scope. 
It provides against losses you 
never think of until they occur. 
Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford policy. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Ohio. Send today for our booklet “S” 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00: 
MILLION DOLLARS. LI 


Dividends-- Profits 
Without Speculation 


It is not easy to buy a stock and sell it 
quickly at a higher price—that is specu- 
lation. But it is sound and conservative 
investing to purchase securities of pros- 


perous compania whose surplus and assets 
are accumulating. Y ou then secure substan- 
tial dividends and share in the increased 
value of these securities from year to year. 


The Ten Payment Plan 


enables you to purchase the best and safest 
stocks upon a first payment of 20% and 
the balance in nine equal monthly sums. 
You secure dividends while making pay- 
ments. 


Write for booklet A-11 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members: 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


served, the higher courts try to interpret 
a will in accordance with the intent of the 
testator. But the laws of different states 


| vary on the subject of wills. If, for any 
| good reason, you cannot have it drawn by 


a lawyer, my advice is to find out what the 
legal requirements for a will are in your 
state and follow them as closely as you 
can. But the records of the Surrogate's 
Court in New York show that eighty-five 
per cent of all wills filed contain errors 
that would probably invalidate any other 
legal contract than a will. Don't rely too 
strongly, however, on the fact that the 


| courts usually try to interpret the intent 


of the maker of the will. Despite the fact 
that there was probated in Cook County, 
Illinois, a will which read: 


Everything to my wife 
WiLLIAM Brown 
JAMES ROBINSON 


Joun Jones 


this is an unsafe form to follow. The 
modest fee that a lawyer will charge you 
for drawing a simple will is money spent 
wisely. The more complicated your es- 
tate, of course, the more skill will 
ed to draw your will. 


If your willis complicated by a variety of 


bequests, you will save your lawyer’s time 
by preparing a statement for him givin 


the details of how you wish to dispose of * 


your personal effects and your personal 
property, and what you want done with 
your real estate, with an accurate de- 
scription of it. In this memorandum yo 


will, of course, name the beneficiaries and, 


their relationships to you, if any. 


ESPITE the fact that there have béen 


e) will contests, sometimes involv- 


ing very large estates, where the best legal 3 
talent was employed in drawing the will, | 


it is reassuring to know that comparative- 
ly few wills are broken. If you have had 
your will drawn by a competent lawyet 
and placed it safely where it will be found 
by ilie right persons after you are dead, 
you need not.worry. Probably not one 
will in five hundred is upset by the courts. 

Curiously enough, there are many peo- 
ple who have the idea that,if a will is once 
made, it cannot be changed. You may 
make as many succeeding wills as you 
choose, and the last one will be accepted 
by the courts. Or you may add codicils 
to your will from time to time, stating 
new facts and changes desired. In making 
these changes, however, I should advise 
your doing it through your lawyer. 

Let me emphasize again the desira- 
bility of making a will at once. And I re- 
peat that, if you cannot have a lawyer 
draw it for you, a self-made will is better 
than no will at all. But engage a lawyer, 
if possible. And don't say to yourself that 
you approve of this advice and that really 
you must get at your own will-making 
to-morrow. To-morrows frequently don't 
come. Do it to-day. 


CHARLES E. VAN LOAN wasn't al- 
ways the top-notcher in short-story 
writing that he is to-day. He had to 
make a start, and in ‘‘How I Broke 
into the Magazines" he tells next 
month how he did it. Along with 
it is a charming little piece about 
“Charlie” Van Loan by his friend 
Jack Lait. 
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much to do with the preservation of the jus. as the soap used . y 

in the shampoo. j= 
Ivory Soap cleans hair and scalp thoroughly. Its copious lasting lather 
absorbs the dirt, and then rinses out easily and completely. = 
Containing no uncombined alkali, it does not burn the hair nor make d | 
it brittle, and it does not destroy the scalp’s natural secretions. The |) 
hair dries soft, silky, fluffy, the Ivory shampoo putting it in the condi- i 
tion which makes for continued health and beauty. ý 
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Experiences of an Income 
| 'Tax Collector 


_ By William H. Edwards 


THOUGHT I knew something about 
human nature and life before I be- 
came Collector of the Internal Rev- 
enue. Now I know that one has to 
have ‘charge of the collecting of in- 
come taxes before he knows anything 
about humans. The things 
that have occurred in the 


taxes, and the deductions 
to be made from the facts 
which come under our ob- 
servation, have opened my 
eyes to many things about 
people and business. 

It has often occurred to 
me that paying an income 
tax affects one the same nay 
as an initiation into a clu 
or fraternity. After you 
have taken your medicine, 
you have an intense desire 
to see how the other fellows 
act. 

During the last income 
tax period, for example, a 
friend complained about the 
tax imposed upon his busi- 
ness. Fre insisted that the 
men who had figured it out 
had made too large an esti- 
mate, and he pleaded with 
us to send an expert to 
over the books again. We 
urged him to accept the first 
estimate, but he refused. 
We sent him one of our best 
men, and when the job was 
finished some new points 
were discovered that made 
the tax forty thousand dol- 
lars more. When he came 
to the office a day or two 
later, with a rueful expres- 
sion on his face, he said curiously, “Say, 
I wonder how many, other fellows got 
stung the same way!” 

One of the things that income tax re- 
tums show, for example, is the extraordi- 
nary number of young fellows who have 
gone into business for themselves and who 
are making a great deal of money. It is 
actually amazing to read the tax returns 
of fellows of twenty-four and twenty-five 
who apparently have worked a few years 
for someone else, grabbed every bit of in- 
formation that would be helpful to them 
later on, and finally have struck out for 
themselves. My cashier tells me that dur- 


est. 


ing the last income tax he was constantly 
being impressed by the youth, alertness, 
and aggressiveness of young fellows who 
ten years ago would have been working 
for fifteen dollars a week, but who now 
have flourishing businesses of their own. 


William H. Edwards is 
“Big Bill” Edwards 


HE author of this article is “Big Bill" Ed- 

wards, Collector of Internal Revenue in the 
Second Federal District of New York. This is 
known as the Wall Street District. Although it is 
the smallest district in the country, it is the rich- 
Out of this district Uncle Sam collected 
$457,000,000 in income taxes last year. 


trict ranking next in point of income taxes is the 


Pittsburgh district, which contributed $292,000,000. 

In this article Mr. Edwards gives all sorts of 
facts about men, money and human nature. Here 
are a few additional facts: The largest individual 
tax paid was $14,800,000. The largest corpora- 
tion tax paid was $14,428,000. Three corporations 
paid over $10,000,000. Six paid over $5,000,000. 
Fifty paid between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 
The largest salary of any man was $150,000. 
From sixty to seventy per cent of the taxpayers 
in Mr. Edwards's district are married, the average 
family having three children. Among the taxpay- 
ers in Mr. Edward's district there are more $3,000 
incomes than any others. 


There are several explanations, of 
course, for this new tendency. The one 
that seems to me to be the best is the fact 
that opportunity was never so plentiful 
as it is right now. The war has opened 
new fields of endeavor which were prac- 
tically unheard of and undreamed of pre- 
viously. I not only know this from personal 
observation but from the answers made 
by young fellows to our tax collectors. 
One youth of twenty-four, for example, 
smiled when he named his capital invested 
as $10,000, and then his income, which 
was large enough to be taxed the sum of 
$36,000! 


The dis- 


Our collector was curious and pressed 
him for an explanation. 

“When the war broke,” he said, “I was 
earning thirty dollars a week. I was pret- 
ty discontented, but no matter where I 
looked there didn’t seem to be any op- 

portunity to go into any- 

thing for myself. Then 

Kaiser Bill got busy, and at 

once I saw a thousand op- 

portunities. I chucked up 
my job and got in with a fel- 
low who had a few hundred 
dollars. I had saved a little 
money myself, and between 
the two of us we managed 
to borrow ten thousand dol- 
lars as capital. When we 
had the money we bought 
an old ship that was still 
seaworthy, and ever since 
we have been cleaning up. 

I’m going into the army 

soon, but when I come back 

I'll have some capital to 

work with, believe me.” 

And his case is not an 
isolated instance, either. 
Our collectors have often 
questioned men whose re- 
turns seem unusually large, 
and almost invariably they 
said they had seen an op- 
portunity, and had worked 
early and late to win suc- 
cess. 

"I've gone without sleep 
for about twenty hours out 
of the day this year," said 
one young fellow of about 

. twenty-three; “but I don't 
regret it." And another 
chap said: 

“You wouldn't be able 
to get a cent from me if I hadn't gone 
into business for myself. It was the wisest 
thing I ever did, because I never knew I 
could do the things I'm doing now every 
day of the year." 

Ya the men are not the only ones who 
seem to be starting out early in life and 
making good. More women are filing in- 
come tax returns every year. And I don't 
mean the women who have replaced men 
who have been called away to the war. 
'The ones I have in mind are the ones 
who, on their own initiative, have taken 
up some line of business and made it a 
paying project. 
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And the pride they take in their ability 
to pay an income tax! One little woman 
who didn’t look to be out of her teens paid 
a tax of sixteen hundred dollars, and told 
one of our men that her income came from 
a glassware factory which she had started 
on borrowed capital only two years previ- 
ous. “It’s been a hard struggle,” she said; 
“ but it feels just great to come down here 
and pay an income tax to Uncle Sam.” 

The stenographers and typists 
are also happy that they come 
under the range of the tax. Last 
year many who earn between fif- 
teen and eighteen hundred a year 
came into the office to pay their 
ten or fifteen dollars, and one of 
them remarked confidentially that 
she enjoyed paying her tax, be- 
cause it seemed to put her on the 
same level as her boss. There 
were many business women, how- 
ever, who pay taxes on incomes as 
high as twenty thousand dollars, 
earned through their business 
ability. And the majority of wom- 
en pay their taxes on actual 
earned money. Those who pay on 
property, or incomes derived with- 
out work on the part of the indi- 
vidual, are in the vast minority. 
From the income tax returns, 
there can be no doubt that women 
are successfully invading all the 
business fields. In some instances, 
where both husbands and wives 
make returns, we find that the 
women are earning a good deal 
more than the men. 


I WANT to make it perfectly 
clear, however, that the bulk of 
the income tax and the largest sums 
are not paid by the young men or 
women. Those who seem to have 
the most money are the men be- 
tween forty and sixty. Or, in other 
words, the men who have been pil- 
ing up fortunes for twenty or thirty years 
are the ones who pay the largest income 
taxes. Out of four men who paid individual 
taxes of sums between five and ten million 
dollars each, last year, three were more 
than forty years old. And of the twenty- 
one who paid between one and five millions, 
the great majority were between forty and 
fifty. We find very few millionaires be- 
tween thirty and forty though there are a 
great many men of thirty and thirty-five 
who have achieved fortunes of half a mil- 
lion or more. 

One of the things that income returns 
always show, of course, is the kinds. of 
business that are most prosperous. Owing 
to war conditions during the last four 
years, it is practically impossible, of course, 
to consider the i of any business 
without also considering the effect that 
the war has had upon it. Almost everyone 
knows that the war has boomed business 
tremendously, but I don’t think they real- 
ize to what extent. Business conditions 
as a whole may be realized by the fact that 
in 1915 my district in New York collected 
$26,000,000 in taxes; in 1916, $42,000,000; 
in 1917, $90,000,000; and in 1918, $457,- 
057,250, or practically half a billion dol- 
lars. This was the largest sum collected 
by any one district, the city of Pittsburgh 
ranking next with $292,576,362, collected 
by income and excess profit taxes. 

The ship and munitions businesses are 


the most prosperous in tħe country to-day. 
Enormous profits are being made by any- 
one who has a ship which is fit to be sailed. 
As for the munitions makers, they are so 
swamped with orders that they keep their 
factories working night and day. 

It is in the smaller concerns, however, 
the ones the ordinary man is likely to be 
engaged in, that the increase in profits is 
so phenomenal as to be almost staggering. 
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“BIG BILL” EDWARDS 


Who tells in this number of the mag- 
azine some of his experiences as Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the 
Second Federal District of New York. 
Mr. Edwards is 42 years old. He was 
graduated from Princeton in 1900. 
In those days, from 1896 until 1900, 
he was a famous football player. 
After leaving college he was in the 
contracting business and later he was 
in the insurance business. From 1909 
until 1914 he was Street Cleaning 
Commissioner of New York. He be- 
came Revenue Collector early in 1917 


In the leather business, for example, mer- 
chants who were making profits of three 
and four thousand dollars a year are now 
clearing one and two hundred thousand a 
year. Woolen merchants who were on the 
verge of failure suddenly found that their 
stock of goods was worth triple what they 
had paid for it, and are now clearing for- 
tunes. Importers of drugs who were wise 
enough to keep a large stock on hand, file 
income tax returns that make you doubt 
your eyesight. And the same is true with 
foodstuffs, copper, oil, and everything 
connected, no matter how remotely, with 
the war. Six partners who were in the 
scrap metal business and earning only a 
living made eight and one-half millions in 
one year. 

Returns that have come in recently 
from foreign countries such as Japan, 


China, India and the South American 
nations show that vast fortunes are be- 
ing made by men who are selling manu- 
factured products. There is a great de- 
mand for American manufactured goods, 
and so the returns from Americans in 
Japan, India, and other points abroad 
show that they are highly successful. 

Department stores, jewelry merchants, 
piano manufacturers, clothing stores, and 
many others that cater to the pub- 
lic, are all doing well, despite the 
theory that such businesses would 
have to shut down upon our entry 
into the war. Theexplanation is, of 
course, that thousands upon thou- 
sands of persons who were never 
able to earn enough to purchase 
such luxuries as good clothes, jew- 
els, or pianos, now have the means 
to doso. Even though the prices of 
goods are high, the unskilled work- 
man who once made twelve dollars 
a week and is now making fifty dol- 
lars is willing to pay for the things 
he has done without for so many 
years. Where he once went to the 
movies, he is now góing to see 
plays, and he is sitting, not in the 
gallery but in the good seats. The 
returns made by theatrical man- 
agers show that despite the war 
amusement enterprises are in a 
flourishing condition. 


"THE people whose returns show 
that their businesses are down 
and out were those who, with the 
exception of real estate men, made 
their living by selling goods im- 
ported from abroad. Toy manu- 
facturers, for example, have been 
unable to get any goods from Ger- 
many, aod 26 Uncle Sam profited 
very little from their returns the 
last year. One toy manufacturer 
who used to make a few hundred 
thousand dollars each year has 
been forced to move from a big building to 
a small office. Silk merchants are suffering 
along with the toy man. Sporting goods 
men, high-class tailors accustomed to 
charging sixty and seventy dollars a suit, 
and many others that catered to expensive 
tastes, file small returns. 

Candy manufacturers also have suffered 
because of a limited supply of sugar. The 
small tobacco manufacturers, depending 
upon the big companies for their supply, 
have been practically forced to the wall, 
owing to their inability to get raw mate- 
rials. Many country newspapers, in the 
same predicament as the candy and tobac- 
co men with regard to obtaining raw ma- 
terials, have been forced to suspend. 

As for real estate and construction work, 
the least said the better. There is not only 
inactivity in construction work but actual 
loss for men who have three- and four-year 
contracts and who, being forced to buy 
their materials on a rising market, have 
been practically ruined. Many wealth; 
builders who filed income tax returns in 
other years have shown our men figures 
which show that they have lost thousands 
of dollars. Real estate has been hit harder 
by the war than probably anything else. 

Taking the income tax returns as a 
whole, and applying them to business, 
the facts seem to show that those who 
have profited in the past few years are a 
large part of the laboring class, a great 
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many of the upper middle class, and the 
wealthy. The part of the laboring class 
that did not go into munition work and 
the great middle class of men who earn 
twenty-five hundred and three thousand 
a year have been the ones who have found 
life a difficult problem. Yet, despite these 
facts, we have to tax them on their in- 
comes, and I tell you that the cheerful and 
willing way this great middle class pays 
its income tax is enough to make one 
thrill through and through. I don’t think 
that there was one of the 
small fellows who did npt 
contribute his mite with a 
full heart. 

At the last income tax 
period, eight persons paid a 
tax of one cent. This meant, 
of course, that they figured 
their incomes as being fifty 
cents more than the sum . 
for which they received ex- 
emption. ell, perhaps 
their income was fifty cents 
over the mark, but it’s my 
opinion that these people 
paid their penny just 
cause they wanted to feel 
that they, too, were in the 
income tax class. There was 
real patriotic feeling pres- 
ent, also, because one man 
sent in a ten-dollar bill and 
a note which said, “I don't 
have to pay any tax, but 
here's a ten-spot for good 
luck." Another case that 
proves the spirit with which 
this last tax was paid was 
that of a laboring man who 
had received twenty dollars 
a week for one year, or one 
thousand and forty dollars 
in all. Under the law he was 
taxed two per cent of forty 
dollars, and when he was 
told that his tax was eight 
cents, the tears ran down 
his cheeks and he said: 

“This is the proudest mo- 
ment of my life. I never thought the day 
would come when I would be able to pay 
an income tax.” : 

This type of person, of course, makes 
no attempt to evade payment of the tax. 
There are some each year, however, who 
think they can cheat the Government by 
various devices. These persons are prose- 
cuted for criminal conspiracy and are 
forced to pay an additional one hundred 
per cent on their original tax. 

As salaries are one of the permissible ex- 
penses for running a business, many firms 
try to swell their salary list in order to ob- 
tain exemption of large sums of money. 

We quickly break that up, however, by 
comparing their salary list of previous 

ears with the new statement offered us. 
many cases, we find that employees 
receiving three hundred dollars in previ- 
ous years now apparently are earning fif- 
teen and twenty thousand. This is so 
ridiculous, of course, that when we chal- 
lenge these facts a revised estimate is giv- 
en us without further question. In many 
cases, where a firm pleads poverty, we 
look up their bank statements. If they 
appear to have made large deposits and 
few withdrawals, it usually means that 
they are not telling us the truth. | 
peaking about expenses reminds me 


necessary sum each 
else is scurryi: 


of one point that might be worth men- 
tioning: The principal expenses allowed 
for the running of a business at the last 
tax period were costs of merchandise, la- 
bor costs, taxes, wear and repair, and bad 
debts. All these items, with the exception 
of the rents paid by business houses, were 
normal. The rents, however, were actu- 
ally startling. One man was paying $180,- 
O00 a year for a location on Fifth Avenue 
which the casual observer, even if ac- 
customed to New York rentals, would have 


Are You Getting Together the 
Money to Pay Your Income Tax? 


RE you laying aside the money to meet your 
next income tax? On this point Mr. Ed- 
wards writes: 


What can be done so as not to feel the payment of the tax 
when it is due? . 

To my mind, the Editor of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE gave 
the answer when he said in a tip to income taxpayers in the . 
July, 1918, issue: 
- “Why not make a rough estimate of what you think you will 
have to pay on June 15th, 1919, and begin to set aside a month- 
ly sum to meet it?” 

He went on to say 


month or week. 


estimated at about $20,000 or $30,000. 
Other rentals which have recently come 
to my attention are proportionately large, 
and in many cases overshadowed all the 
other items of business expense on our list. 

All in all, however, the great mass of 
people are mighty honest about paying 
their income tax. This is especially true 
since we have gone into the war. In other 
years, people might be reluctant to pay 
taxes because of the fact they could never 
see what their money was being spent on. 
Now, however, they know it is going for 
munitions and equipment. 

One woman, indeed, wrote us that she 
had figured her income at three different 
sums and that she was giving us the high- 
est sum. An old man, one Tunded and 
three years old, wrote that his two pen- 
sions amounted to more than one thou- 
sand dollars and that he wanted to pay his 
tax. 

However, even if people were not hon- 
est there are enough people who would see 
that they paid their tax. You ought to 
read the letters we get at our office at the 
income tax periods, giving us the names 
of propis who are suspected of not having 
paid their tax, or of not having told the 
truth about their income. We once re- 
ceived a letter from a man who said his 


that corporations set aside a reserve for 
taxes, and that there was no reason why individuals, any more 
than corporations, should be confronted with an expense they 
are unprepared to meet. He also 
to tell yourself that you will save the amount the last few days 
or weeks before the tax is paid. You may lose your job at the 
end of six months, or you may have to pay more taxes than 
expected; but if you have the money you won't be floored by: 
the sudden demand. 

This is good, sound advice. Think as much about your in- 
come taxes as you do about that note you bave to meet. The 
penalty for non-payment of your income tax is much heavier 
than for failure to meet your note. 

Estimate what you think your income tax is going to be, 
divide it by twelve, or by fifty-two, if you like, and set aside the 
Then, when everyone 
around looking for money with which to pay 
his tax, you will have yours right at hand. 


inted out how foolish it 1s 


landlord had just raised his rent about one 
hundred dollars a year, and wouldn't we 
please see if he was giving a true state- 
ment of his income. Wives also write let- 
ters—to find out their husbands' incomes. 

“Tm sure that John makes much more 
than he tells me about," wrote one woman; 
*he won't give me money for clothes or 
for anything I need. Won't you please tell 
me what his income is?” Other women 
who were trying to locate husbands who 
had deserted them came in person, and 
wrote, but all such requests 
we had to refuse, of course. 

But, believe me, many 
husbands were some scared 
when we started sending 
their income tax blanks to 
their homes instead of their 
places of business. 

“Say,” one man shouted 
over the telephone, "what 
did you send that blank 
home for! Now I got to fill 
it out with my wife looking 
on. I tried to argue with 
her, but she says that if I 
have nothing to conceal I 
shouldn’t be afraid to fill it 
out in her presence. You've 
got me in a nice fix.” 

And, rum. though it 
may seem, there were so 
many protests about send- 
ing income tax blanks to 
homes that we changed the 
system. 

People always have trou- 
ble in understanding an in- 
come tax law, of course. 
And you can take my word 
for it that the women aren't 
any more stupid than the 
men. In fact, some women 
understand the law better 
than men, as was shown in 
the case of a nationally 
known financier who, after 
he had wrinkled his brow 
over the tax blank for hours, 
had to call his wife to help 
him fill it out correctly. 

Once a man wrote saying 

“My income is . Teid fill out 
this return intelligently. Therefore, I en- 
close a blank signed check. Fill in the 
amount you figure I owe you, and put 
the check through. I will not question 
your calculation.” 

Actors, my meri tell me, give them all 
kinds of trouble. They seem to under- 
stand less about the income tax law than 
any other business men. Actresses, also, 
seem to think that every gown they pos- 
sess is part of their stage apparel, and so 
wish to claim exemption on the ground of 
necessary expenses. Soldiers across the 
seas were also worrying, but they have 
until October first of each year to pay 
their tax. And as a matter of fact, if 
their tax does not reach us until later, we 
do not assess them any extra sum, as we 
do with all others. 

the question of exemption, some 

one dapa anxiety about many things. 
arbers, Pullman porters, waiters, and 
bell boys were very anxious last year to 
know if tips were gifts, or if they were con- 
sidered as compensation for services ren- 
dered. If they were gifts, they were not 
taxable. Therefore, when they were held to 
be compensation, (Continued on page 103) 


you 
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There they were, Henry and Marcia and Eleanor—assembled as 
if they were about to greet the President of the United States 
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Mother’s Dash for Liberty 


And what she found waiting for her when she got back 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


OTHER sat in front of her 

Circassian walnut dressing 

table, her f- » no, plump 

form enveloped in a lavender 

and green, chrysanthemum- 

covered, stork-bordered kimono, and sur- 
veyed herself in the glass. 

other was Mrs. Henry Y. Mason, and 


in Springtown, Iowa, when one says- 


* Henry Y." it conveys, proportionately, 
the same significance that it carries when 
the rest of the world says “ John D.” 

It was eleven o'clock at night, which is 
late for Springtown. Mother had set her 
bread before climbing, rather pantingly, 
the wide mahogany stairs. There is some- 
thing symbolical in that statement, illus- 
trative of Mother's life. She had been 
promoted to a mahogany stairway, but 
she had clung to her own bread-making. 

Three diamond rings just removed from 
Mother's plump hand E on the Cluny- 
edged cover of the dressing table. These 
represented epochs in the family life. The 
modest little diamond stood for the day 
that Henry left bookkeeping behind and 
became assistant cashier. The middle- 
sized diamond belonged to his cashier 
days. The big, bold diamond was Hen 
Y. as president of the First National Ban 
of Springtown. 

Mother was tired and nervous to-night. 
She felt irritable, old, and grieved—all o 
which was utterly foreign to her usual 
sunny disposition. 

She took off the glasses that covered her 
blue eyes. It was just her luck, she 
thought crossly, that she couldn't even 
wear eyeglasses. They simply would not 
stay on her nose. Deprecatingly she 
wrinkled that fat, broad member. Then 
she removed and laid on the table a thick, 

rayish braid of silky hair that had 
ormed her ve aad looking coiffure, 
and let down a limited, not to say scant, 
amount of locks that were fastened on as 
Nature—then evidently in parsimonious 
mood—had intended. 

With apparent disgust she leaned for- 
ward under the lights that glowed rosily 
from their Dresden holders and scanned 
the features which looked back at her 
from the clear, oh, very clear beveled glass. 
She might have seen that her skin was as 
fair and soft and pink as a girl's, that her 
mouth and eyes showed deep-seated hu- 
mor, that her face radiated character. 
But in her unusual mood of introspection 
she could find nothing but flaws. The eyes 
looked weak and near-sighted without 
their glasses. The chin—like a two-part 
story, that chin gave every evidence of 
stopping, and then to one's surprise went 
merrily on. She leaned closer to the glass. 
Two sprightly little hairs reared them- 
selves hom her chin’s cushionlike surface. 

“Well,” Mother said dryly, reaching 
for manicure scissors, "that is the limit!’ 
Living with a houseful of young people 


as she did, Mother’s English had in no 
way been neglected. 
hen, as though to let Fate do its worst, 
and looking cautiously around—for she 
was very sensitive about it—Mother took 
from her mouth a lower plate of artificial 
teeth. Immediately, out of obedience to 
nature’s law that there shall be no vacu- 
um, Mother’s soft lower lip rushed in to 
fill the void. f 
“Pr she 


grumbled. 


ST at this point, we opine, everyone 
who reads this little harmless tale will 
say, “ Ah! No doubt the president of the 
First National Bank is showing symptoms 
of being attracted elsewhere!” Not so. 
Mother had only to turn her plump self 
around to see the long figure of that highly 
efficient financier stretched out in its 
black-and-white-ehecked tennis-flannel 
nightgown, sleeping the sleep of the model 
citizen and father. 

No, Mother had only reached one of 
those occasional signboards in life that say 
"Fagged! Relax! Let up! Nothing do- 
ing!" She was suffering Eaim a slight at- 


creature, am I not?” 


_tack of mental and spiritual ennui, which 


“is a polite way of saying that her digestion 


was getting sluggish. She was fifty-two, 
not exactly senile, but certainly not as 
gay as, say, twenty-two. 

Jus then the connoisseur of mortgages 
rolled over heavily like a sleepy porpoise 
and muttered something that sounded 
like “Ain oo cum bed?” 


.- Fifty-two! she went on thinking, and 


she had never had a day to herself to do 
just as she liked. From that day, twenty- 
five years ago, when the nurse had laid the 
red and colicky Bob in her arms, her time 
belonged to others. In memory she could 
see Henry's white, drawn face as he knelt 
by her bed and said: 


* Molly, you'll never, never have to go 


through this again." 
But she had Oh land, yes! Bob was 
twenty-five, Katherine was twenty-one, 
Marcia eighteen, Eleanor sixteen, an 
pu twelve—all healthy, good-looking, 
un-loving and thoughtless. She had been 
a slave to them, of course. She ought to 
know it by this time, everyone had told 
her so. ' 

But it wasn’t just the family. There 
was the church—and the club—and the 
Library Board. Oh, she was hemmed in 
on all sides! Always, everyone thought, 
Mrs. Mason would do this and that and 
the other thing. Why did people think 
she could attend to so many duties? She 
was just an easy mark! This week, for in- 
stance: this was Monday night; to-morrow 
afternoon she was to lead the missionary 
meeting; to-morrow night the Marstons 
were coming to play Somerset. They 
came every Tuesday night. She and John 
Marston would bid wildly against Sarah 


Marston’s and Henry’s slower playing, 
and Henry and Sarah would probably 
win. Henry’s bidding was like his bank- 
ing—calm, studied, conservative. Then 
she would serve sandwiches and fruit salad 
and coffee. Why did she rack her brain to 
think of dainty new things to feed them 
every Tuesda night, just to hear them 
say, “Lordy, olly, your things melt in 
the mouth!” 

, Wednesday, the Woman's Club was to 
meet with her, and besides entertaining 
she had to get her paper into better shape 
to read. It had been Mrs. Hayes's date, 
but she couldn't have them—or didn't 
want them—and of course they had asked 
to come to Mrs. Mason's. Well, being an 
easy mark, she could put all the chairs 
away afterward and pick up the ballots 
strewn around. 

Wednesday night was the church sup- 
per. Why had she baked the beans and 
made the coffee for years? Thursday af- 
ternoon the Library Board must meet, 
and Thursday dA Junior’s Sunday- 
school class was to have a party in the 
basement of the church. She must go 
whether she felt like it or not, and help 
with the refreshments and play “Going to 
Jerusalem” until she was all out of breath 
and—oh, why did she have to keep on 
doing so many things for others? It was 
as though she had no personality. Never 
a day to herself to do just as she liked! 

Tired and cross, she brushed her hair 
spitefully. Then her eyes fell upon a 
motto-calendar, silver-framed, on the 
air In gay red letters it flaunted 
itself: 


. . . Know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike 


the blow? 
Byron: Childe Harold. 


Could message be more personal? Un- 
derneath the calendar the detested lower 
plate of teeth reposed in a little Japanese 
disli which was their nightly bed. She 

icked them up and held them distaste- 
ully in her hand, so uncannily human, so 
blatantly artificial. And suddenly, born 
of rebellious mood and childish desire, 
was brought forth a plan. 


HE rose from her chair and undressed. 
Then she knelt by the side of the bed 
and said her prayer, a little rambling, 
vague complaint: “Oh, Lord; I'm so 
tired of the same things—and everybody 
expects so much of me—and there are so 
many things to do—and it won't be just a 
lie—if You know all about it—and why I 
did it— Amen.” 
And maybe, to the Good One who 
heard her, she seemed only a very fat little 
irl with a thin little pigtail hanging down 
fier back. 
Mother rose stiffly from her knees, 
snapped out the lights, and lay down be- 
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side the president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, who mumbled drowsily, 
“Hut time ist?" 

At the breakfast table, Mother cas- 
ually announced, as though she were ac- 
customed to these gay little jaunts, that 
she was GE the nine-twenty train for 
Capitol City. It was like a hand grenade 
in their midst. 

"You, Mother?" ... “Why?” . .. 
“What for?" . . . “You can't! It's Mis- 
sionary Day!" came the shrapnel return. 

* She's going to see Doctor Reeve about 
her plate." Father had been previously 
informed, it seemed. 

“Her plate?” 2. “What plate?” .. 
“Card plate?" . . . ‘Haviland plate?’ ; 

“Home plate?” Everyone giggled. 
The Great American Family thoroughly 
appreciates its own wit. 

"Sh!" Marcia tapped her own pretty 
mouth. 


“The hours I’ve spent with Doctor Reeve 
Are but a china set to me— 
I count them over, every one apart, ' 
My Crockery! My Crockery!” 


They all laughed hilariously, all but 
Mother. They were not cruel, not even 
impertinent. But they were intensely fun- 
loving, a trait inherited from Mother her- 
self. Strangely enough, Humor, Mother’s 
faithful partner for fifty-two years, had 
suddenly turned tail and fled, leaving only 
a lifeless mask which she surveyed in 
tragic dignity. Very well, let them make 
fun of her if they so wished. 

There was some discussion as to which 
one should take Mother to the train. She 
settled it herself; there was a reason why 
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“The hours I've spent with Doctor Reeve 
Are but a china set to me— 
I count them over, every one apart, 
My Crockery! My Crockery!” 


she chose to walk. On analysis, she would 
have discovered that this reason was not 
to interrupt the new sensation of feeling 
sorry for herself. 

She would have liked to make the trip 
to the station in mournful solitude, but 
Henry must have been watching for her, 
for he grabbed his hat and came running 
down the bank steps as she passed. 

“Have you got sle enty of blank checks?” 
he wanted to know. 

All the way down Main Street Henry 
chatted sociably. When the train whistled 
in he said, ‘‘ Well, Mother, we'll meet you 
to-night on the five-fifty"—and kissed 
her. In ordinary times a tender kiss from 
any member of her family had the effect 
of melting Mother into a substance re- 
sembling putty; but to-day she had no 
more feeling for her tribe than the cement 
platform on which she stood. 

As she settled herself in the car, Henry 
came to the window and said something. 
There was a storm sash and she couldn’t 
hear. So he shouted it: “‘ You sure you got 
peny s of blank checks?” 

es, yes!” 
She nodded irritably as though he had 


said something insulting. 


T CAPITOL CITY Mother went im- 
mediately to the Delevan—rather 
timidly, to be sure, for Father had always 
been with her when they registered. 
“Single rooms, two, three and four dol- 
lars,” said the jaunty clerk. 


“ Four dollars,” said Mother bold- 

ly, as befitted the wife of Henry Y. 
Mason. 

There was a little time to shop 

before lunch, so she walked over to Ster- 


ling’s and bought one nightgown, one 
kimono, and one pair of soft slippers. 
After lunch she sent a telegram to Henry; 


Find lots to be done. Home Friday night. 


Well, she had cut loose, burned her 
bridges! For three days she would esca 
that long list of energy-killing things. She 
would think of no one but herself, do 
nothing but what she wished to do. 

In the afternoon she sauntered past the 
movie theaters, reading the billboards. To 
the hurrying passerby she was only a 
heavily-built, motherly-looking person in 
a Haden seal coat and small gray velvet 
hat. In reality she was Freedom-from- 
Her-Mountain-Height. 

In the theatre, as she took nibbles from 
a box of candy and listened to the orches- 
tra, if any thought of the missionary 
meeting with its lesson on “Our Work 
Among the Burmese Women” came to 
her, it was in pity for the feminine popu- 
lation of Burma who knew not the rapture 
of complete liberty. 

She laughed delightedly and wept 
frankly over the joys and sorrows of the 
popular star, who whisked energetically 
through seven reels. 

Out of the theatre again, she loitered by 
the plate glass windows of the big stores, 
went in and out as fancy dictated, and 
bought a few things—always for herself. 

hen she returned to the Delevan there 
was a long-distance call for her. It was 
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Henry: “This you, Mother? Say, I 
could just as well come down on the 
night train and stay with you un- 
til you're all through your work." 

“Oh, no, no," she assured him. “I’m 
perfectly all right. I'm fine. I wouldn't 
think of it.” 

“You got plenty of blank checks?” 

“Yes, yes!” Mother was smiling into 
the transmitter. Her grouch was as much 
a thing of the past as the Battle of Get- 
tysburg. : 

At dinner she ordered food for the first 
time in her life without running her finger 
up and down the price column. After 
resting a while in complete comfort, she 
sallied forth again. A famous tenor was 
singing at the Auditorium. His “Mother 
Machree" gave her a momentary twinge 
of conscience-itis, but she quickly recov- 
ered. Even Mother Machree may have 
had one wild fling in her life. 

There were two more whole days of 
complete emancipation. Club afternoon, 
when she should have read her paper on 
"Pottery—Ancient and Modern," she 
was attending “The Vampire." She had 
always wondered just what that particu- 
lar blood-sucking animal was like, and she 
was finding out. 

When she left the theatre it vras snow- 
ing, and by dinner time there was a good 
imitation of a blizzard. But after dining 
she struggled through the wind and snow 
to a theatre where a merry troupe dem- 
onstrated how one may effectively kick 
and sing at the same time. Now, Mother 
thought, as she watched the twinkling 
heels, the women were clearing up that 
awful mess of church-supper dishes and 
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They all laughed hilariously, all but Moth- 
er. They were not cruel, not even imper- 
tinent. But they were intensely fun-lov- 
ing, a trait inherited from Mother herself 


wondering how it happened that they had 
fallen short of chicken and had three times 
as many noodles as they needed. Thank 
her stars, she had escaped it! 

On Thursday she took a long street-car 
ride, read comfortably in her room, went 
to two movies and attended an art exhibit. 
The Library Board was meeting at home, 
of course, and listening half the afternoon 
to the Rev. Mr. Patterson tell how he 
started a library at Beaver Junction forty 
years ago. Then Junior's class was cavort- 
thg through those never-ending games of 
te Kn-Tin-Come-In" and “ Beast-Bird- 
Fish-or-Fowl.” Well, thank fortune, 
some other mother was getting a dose of 
assisting Miss Jenkins with her irrepres- 
sibles. 


FRIDAY morning Mother went up to 
Doctor Reeve’s office. Friday afternoon 
she went home. On the train she reviewed 
her pleasurable three days. She had 
solved the problem. Life need never again 
become too strenuous. How simple it all 
was. The foolish part was that she had 
never thought of the plan before. She had 
only to slip away in peace and solitude 
when a week piled up with duties as the 
past one had. Good sense told her that 
she would not do it often, but it would 
always lie there before her—the way of 
beatific escape. 

The train was rumbling through the 
cut in the Bluffs now, where lay the 
ghosts of many dead picnics, rounding the 
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curve toward the water tank, slow- 

ing at the familiar station. There 

they were, Henry and Marcia and 

Eleanor—assembled as if they were 
about to greet the President of the United 
States. Junior, hanging by one arm and 
leg from a telephone pole, was waving his 
apa a friendly orang-outang. 

hey kissed her rapturously—the girls 
and Junior. Henry’s kiss, while resem- 
bling less a combustion, was frankly 
tender. 

“Your dental work hurt you, Mother?” 

“Oh, not a great deal." She was cheer- 
fully brave. 

They hung about her, all talking at 
once as they moved in a tight little bunch 
toward the car. 

“ Kathie's got two girls home from the 
University for over Sunday," they were 
telling her. ‘‘We had Tillie bake a cake 
and make mayonnaise and dress chickens 
for dinner to-night, but Papa wouldn't let 
her fry ’em—wants you to do it. And, 
Mama, you've got to lead Missionary 
Meeting next Tuesday, Mrs. Fat Perkins 
said to tell you. They didn't have it last 
Tuesday." 

; “And tail ht’s paper said in the club 
notes that Mrs. Mason would read her 
apér on dishes, or kettles, or something 
like that next Wednesday.” 

"Oh, Muz!" It was Junior jumping 
backward in front of them and shouting. 
“We didn't have our party—Miss Jenk- 
ins said you'd be back to help next Thurs- 
day. Ain't that dandy?" 

“They put off the library meeting till 
you got home, too." 

“Did they?" A (Continued on page 61) 


Take Some Kind of a Plunge 


Once you jump into a tough job you have got to make good or 
sink—the result is that you work harder and achieve more 


VEN when I was a boy, hoeing 

potatoes on my father's farm 

near Hartford, Connecticut, I 

loved the theatre. Every chance 

I found—and I managed to find 

a good many—I would go into town and 
“see a show." 

How I came by this love of the stage is 

a mystery, for my father was a breeder of 


By Winchell Smith 


Of course, in my case, the theatre was 
my Mecca. But it would have been just 
the same if I had wanted to be a banker, 
or anything else. People used to tell me I 
was a rolling stone. But I believe I owe 
whatever success I have had to my will- 
ingness to leave a thing flat when I found 
I was no good at it. 

The first thing I did in New York was 


a week. Then they cut out the Wednes- 
day matinée and my income dropped to 
three-fifty. "There's nothing in this!” I 
Said. So again I quit. 

After that, I began to think there 
wasn't such a thing as a job in the world. 
I gave up the dramatic school because my 
money was gone, and I patronized the free 
lunch counters until the “Back tothe farm" 


trotting horses—which he raced—and my to pay half my eight hundred for a year's slogan sounded pretty tempting to me— 


mother was a missionary! 
But it was the thing I loved. 
It is what I love to this day. 
And it seems to me that 
right there is the first es- 
sential to any man’s suc- 
cess. If he really loVes his 
job, he will put any amount 
of hard work into it. His 


interest in it will keep him . 


everlastingly studying and 
analyzing it. And then, 
when the chances come, and 
they always do come to 
every man, he will be pre- 
pared to take them. 
Whether you start in a 
tato patch and want to 
e on the stage, or on the 
stage and want to be a 
farmer—in fact, no matter 
.what you are at the begin- 
ning, if you really want to 
be something else, I believe 
in turning down the job you 
hate. Qui it cold! And go 
after the one you love. 
When I was eighteen my 
father and I went into the 
rain business together and 
T lügged away at it for two 
years, hating it worse every 
minute, until finally I de- 
termined to get out. When 
I advise other young men 
to leave a thing flat, if they 
think they will never be 
any good at it, I can at 
least say that I have prac- 
ticed what I am preaching. 
In this case, although Fa- 
ther was willing to sell, the 
only purchaser who turned 
up wouldn't come within a 
thousand dollars of what 
Father asked, and neither of 
them would budge from his 
price. 
Being only eighteen, of 
course 


Are You Sure that You 
Laugh at the Right Time? 


OTHING ventured, nothing gained. Such is 
Winchell Smith's message—reduced to a few 
words. 

It is an old message. Some people might call it 
a platitude. But platitudes are not to be laughed 
at. Only fools laugh at platitudes. 

Platitudes are the accumulated wisdom of the 
centuries. If you want to laugh, laugh at a new 
idea that has not been proved. Don’t laugh at an 
old one that has stood the test of the ages. - 

Most of the great men of the world were men 
who grasped old truths and made use of them. 
Napoleon said that the way to win a battle was to 
get there first with the most men. Sounds like a 
platitude! Yes. But it is true, and Napoleon was 
smart enough to get the benefit of it—which was 
more than his enemies did. Suppose he had laughed 
at it instead! 

Lincoln said, “ I desire so to conduct the affairs 
of this Administration that if at the end, when I 
come to lay down the reins of power, I have lost 


every other friend on earth, I shall at least have ` 


one friend left, and that friend shall be down inside 
of me." 

In other words, * To thine own self be true." 
Nothing but a platitude. But what if Lincoln had 
laughed at it! 

Laugh at yourself—but don't laugh at the 
Book of Solomon. Tue Eprror. 


when I was hungry. But I 
never seriously thought of 
going back there. No boy, es- 
pecially if he has health and 
a definite purpose, minds the 
free-lunch stage of his ex- 
periencé. I'm glad I had it; 
and so are plenty of other 
men. It’s what you get out 
of life, not the fact that you 
miss a meal occasionally, 
that counts. And anyway, 
I knew that the theatrical 
pm was my game. So I 

ung on until I landed a job 
as a super in "The Prodigal 
Daughter," a position in 
which I received ten dollars 
a week. i 

Being a super is the lowest 
sub-basement in the dra- 
matic edifice, especially 
when you are only one of 
dozens in a production like 
“The Prodigal Daughter.” 
But I found that even the 
sub-basement has stairs! 
Leonard Boyne was the stage 
manager of the piece, and 
it seemed to me that my 
first step up those stairs 
must be to make him realize 
that I existed. 

I used to stand around 
watching and listening to 
the actors, memorizing their 
lines, figuring how 1 would 
play their parts if I had the 
chance. As I look back on 
things now, it seems to me 
that this is just about the 
best thing any young man 
can do. your eye on 
some job above you and 
make ready to take it when 
the chance comes. Because, 
as I have said before, the 
chance is sure to come, and 
the man that is ready for it 


thought that my father was no tuition ina school of acting. It didn’t take is the one that gets it. 


match for the grain business without me, 
so I scoured around and managed to bor- 
row the extra thousand. I presented this 
secretly to the prospective purchaser, who 
then paid Father his price—and the deal 
went through. I received my share of the 
proceeds, repaid half of the thousand I 
had borrowed, took the rest, about eight 
hundred dollars, and went to New York. 
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long for me to get to the bottom of the - 


rest of my roll, and, ashamed to ask help 
from my parents, I got a job as clearer in 
the Broadway Theatre. 

The clearer is a humble person who 
sweeps the stage and helps to move scen- 
ery. In return for these services I re- 
ceived fifty cents a performance, which 
made the magnificent total of four dollars 


There was one small part in the piece 
that especially appealed to me, that of a 
jockey, Tom Blinker, who had a nice little 
soliloquy to speak. I got his part down 

at and then I made my play to catch 

oyne's notice. I knew that he always 
came to the theatre early, before the oth- 
ers were there, so I arrived first one night, 
peered out of the door until I saw him 
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coming, and then went back onto the 
stage where he must pass me. When he 
came in, I was hard at it, going through 
Tom Blinker’s soliloquy. 

“What are you doing?” he demanded. 

“Excuse me, sir!” i said. “I didnt 
know anyone was around.” 

* You're trying to do Tom Blinker's 
part? Well, don't!" he said. . 

* No, sir! Excuse me!" I humbly re- 
plied; and he went on to his dressing-room. 

But he had seen me. After that, he 
knew my face. When he wanted a super 
to do some little special thing, he would 
crpok his finger at me. 

* Here—you! Do so and so!” 

One night when the real Tom Blinker 
was sick and didn't come, I had my first 
chance. Thanks to my little trick, Boyne 
knew I could say the lines, so he chucked 
me into the part. Later, when the other 
fellow returned, I went back to the supers, 
of course. But not long afterward another 
jockey left the company for good and 
Boyne gave me his part. That's the way 
I kept on. I tried to figure out where the 
chances were likely to be—and I then got 
ready to plunge in and take them. I'll 
admit I hadn't worked it out as a definite 
pumpose then. I did it from some blind 
mstinct. But now that I can look back 
and see it as if it were somebody else's ex- 
perience, I believe my instinct was right. 

I suppose that the one time in a man's 
life when calculation goes by the board is 
when he marries. When that time came 
with me I had made some progress in m 
profession, I had fairly good parts, and ] 
still cherished my old dream of becoming 
a star. But from a financial standpoint 
I certainly was in no shape to get married. 


I was scraping along the way the average ` 
P Í g 


actor does. got enough to carry me 
through the season, but when the summer 
came, and no income with it, the debts 
would always pile up. Then there would 
be another season spent in paying off 
these obligations, only to have a fresh lot 
accumulate during the next summer. 
In spite of this precarious sort of living, 
I had the nerve to ask a girl to share it 
with me. And, in the long run, I guess it 
was a good thing that I did. ‘I hadn't 
minded hard times for myself. But when 
it came to subjecting my wife to the 
inch of poverty I rebelled. The dismal 
arding-houses where we had to live be- 
came a nightmare to me. And the future! 
I looked at the old actors I knew, their 
best years behind them, and absolutely 
no assurance even of work as they went 
on. And that made me take stock of my- 
self then and there, to see whether I was 
headed for the same sort of an end to my 
own ambitions. 


ALL this time I had clung to m 
dream of becoming a star, still be- 
lieving that I could be one—if I could get 
the right kind of a part. Every actor does. 

I knew there were hundreds of plays 
kicking around waiting for somebody to 
take them, so I made it a point to get old 
of these and read them. The only prom- 
ising material that turned up, however, 
was Henry Blossom's “Checkers.” I 
thought I saw what I wanted in that, so 
I took it to William Gillette. 

I had played with Gillette and had 
found him as helpful as an actor as he was 
sincere and generous as a friend. So when 
he gave an unfavorable verdict on ** Check- 


old 


ers,” I let it go. Afterward, when Kirke 
La Shelle made a fortune with it, Gillette 
wrote me anote which I still have. 

“I am horrified,” he said, “at the suc- 
cess of ‘Checkers;’ but let us console our- 


WINCHELL SMITH—BORN 1871 


HEN Mr. Smith was twenty, he began 

as a "stage clearer" at fifty cents a per- 
formance. Then he got small parts to play 
and gradually rose to be a sure-enough actor. 
He was with William Gillette in the original 
production of “Secret Service" and made a 
genuine hit as the telegraph operator. 

After playing in Charles Frohman's com- 
panies for ten years, from 1894 to 1904, he 
worked into the managing and producing end 
of the business. All the time, he kept study- 
ing every angle of the theatre, trying each 
new line that presented itself. And, finally, 
by one of the chances which he says are “sure 
to come," he began to work on the plays 
themselves. 

His first attempt was “Brewster’s Mil- 
lions," in collaboration with Byron Ongley. 
Then he worked on Margaret Mayo's “ Polly 
of the Circus.” He has written three plays 
with Victor Mapes: “Six Washington 
Square,” “The New Henrietta,” and that 
great success “The Boomerang.” He wrote 
“Via Wireless” with Paul Armstrong; and the 
big hit, “Turn to the Pight,” with John E. 
Hazzard. He rewrote “O..:cer 666.” And his 
latest collaboration, this time with Frank 
Bacon, is “Lightnin’,” which is being pro- 
duced this season. He is the sole author of 
two other plays, “The Fortune Hunter” and 
“The Only Son.” 

His real name is William Brown Smith; 
but this looked so commonplace on a pro- 
gram that Guy Bates Post hunted through 
the W’s in a Philadelphia directory to find 
something which would be more imposing 
when “Bill” should have realized his dream 
of becoming a star. He found “ Winchell;” 
and as that sounded good to them both, Wil- 
liam B. was rechristened, and it is as “ Win- 
chell Smith” that he has become famous. 
Not as a star actor, however, but as an al- 
most sure-fire writer of clever comedies. 


selyes with the thought that you might 
have been rotten in the part.” 

The point about this “Checkers” in- 
cident, as I see it now, is that I always 
got something out of my failures. At the 
time it seemed as if I had just wasted my 
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efforts. I had gone through stacks of plays 
and apparently I had only had my trouble 
for my pains. But, without realizing it, 
I had learned things that were going to 
be mighty useful later on. I had studied 
the work of other men with a view to pro- 
ducing it. I had picked their plots to 
pieces and had tried to figure out the pos- 
sibilities of reconstructing them. Uncon- 
sciously, I had given myself a preparatory 
course for my next chance. It only goes 
to show that no effort you put in on the 
job you have made yours is ever wasted. 


"[ Hrs is the way it worked out with me. 
I was still pegging away as an actor and 
still pretty anxious about where I was go- 
ing to get off in the future, when another 
chance came along. Apparently it wasn't 
any bigger than a hatful of beans, but it 
was my kind of beans, so I took it. 

Arnold Daly wanted to put on George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Candida” for one 
matinée performance, and he asked me 
to help him do it. He had three hundred 
and fifty dollars and I hadn’t a nickel. 
But we borrowed some scenery, got the 
loan of a theatre for one afternoon, and 
produced it. Daly made the biggest hit 
of his career and the play looked like a 
gam money-maker—to us, at least. 

ut neither of us had any money with 
which to keep it going. We believed in 
it so much, however, that we began scout- 
ing for a theatre, and when found we could 
get the old Berkeley Lyceum, I went to 

illette and asked him to loan me a thou- 
sand dollars. He did it, too; but, as he 
carefully explained, it was chiefly because 
he wanted me to be cured of the produc- 
ing mania then and there. 
he play was a cheap one to put on. 
There was only one set of scenery and it 
stayed where it was put from the first day 
of the run to the last. We had just one 
man as stage carpenter, electrician, cur- 
tain manipulator, and everything else. 
We had one man in the box office. I sold 
tickets while he got something to eat, 
then I went to another theatre, where I 
was playing myself. 

The first week we broke even. The 
second we took in twenty-five hundred 
dollars, the third six thousand, and from 
that time on it was capacity houses every 
night. I paid back Gillette—much to his 
disappointment, for he declared that suc- 
cess with a first production was fatal. 

Before this, another “chance” had come 
to me, and just as unexpectedly as all the 
others did. Fred Thompson, part owner 
and manager of the Hippodrome, had 
picked Edward Abeles to star in a dramati- 
zation of *Brewster's Millions," and Abeles 
had suggested measthe stage director. The 
queer part of it was that Thompson had 
never produced a play in his life and in 
this case he didn't even have the pláy to 
produce. He had given the novel to a 

laywright to dramatize. I was to re- 

earse the company. Atthe eleventh hour 
the playwright threw up the job and 
Thompson sent for me. 

“You’ve got to write that play!” he an- 
nounced. 

"Why, man alive!" I said. “I never 
wrote a play in my life!" 

“And I never produced one!” replied 
Thompson. “Are you afraid to take a 
chance?” 

Well, I wasn’t afraid to try, anyway. 
So I got hold of (Continued on page 110) 


“The cup of sacrifice and suffering is being held 
out to us. ‘Drink ye all of it!’ Civilization says to 
us. And we put out eager hands toward that sacra- 
mental draft; we take the cup—and give thanks” 


"We'll Stamp the Beast 


Out" 


By MARGARET DELAND 


HERE are all sorts of thoughts 
in the minds of Americans in 
France about the war; but there 
is one very clear thought, from 
which all the others spring. In 
it is rooted the Purpose that has taken the 
United States Army across the ocean. 
One of our soldiers summed up this basic 
thought to me the other day, in the Y. M. 
C. A. canteen at Aix-les-Bains. He was 
on one side of the counter and I was on the 
other; he was young, and I was old; he 
was smiling, and I—was 
not; he was entirely and in- 
stinctively confident in the 
outcome of the war, and so 
was Í. 
He said, briefly: “Irs 
damned silly." 
LE is silly?" I asked 


im. 
*Not the fighting," he 
explained, grinning; "that's 
bully! I lap it up. Can't 
get enough of it! I mean 
the getting into such a mess 
in the first place. Why 
didn't we knock Germany's 
head off forty years ago, 
when she began to lay pipe 
for this sort of thing?" 

“I suppose we trusted 
her," I excused the Allies. 

He nodded; ‘‘Yes, we 
did. We were polite to a 
snake. We were a lot of Sun- 
day-school children!—too 
confoundedly decent.That's 
why I say ‘damned silly.’ This whole busi- 
ness was unnecessary. I,” he said, “havea 
wife and baby in America; and ] was mak- 
ing a good living. Yet here I am, over in 
France! Of course there is nothing for it, 
now, but to stamp the beast out of existence 
—and we are going to do it! Our army is in 
the scrimmage to put Germany wise, and 
we'll stay here until she’s licked out of her 

ts—believe me! It’s only a question 

of sticking it out,” he said joyously; “and 
you can bet on the United States for that! 
But when I think of Nelly and the Kid, 
and my real estate business in California 
(which has gone to pot), I say it’s damned 
silly; but, gee, m glad I’m here!" 
Damned silly. . . . 
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Not the fighting, but the necessity for 
fighting. As for the fighting, when there 
is a conflagration the work of the firemen 
is anything but silly! But who started the 
conflagration? What cow kicked over the 
lamp, and set the world on fire? Was it 
the German Emperor? If so, Europe was 
“silly,” because she permitted such an 
emperor to exist. Was it Militarism which 
gave the kick? Then Civilization was 
"silly," because it fostered Militarism. 
Did comfortably stabled Nationalism up- 


In the war—not up to our 
knees, but up to our chins! 


HERE are two documents toward the end of 
Mrs. Deland's article that ought to be read by 
every father and mother in the United States. 
One of them was never published in America 
before. The other has been printed inconspicu- 
ously in a few newspapers. 
These documents are rot very “nice,” but they 
show something abc... the enemy that we ought 
to know—so let's know it! 
As Mrs. Deland says, “Decency is fighting In- 
decency; Day is fighting Night.” 


set the lamp of Patriotism? In that case 
Humanity was “‘silly.” 

Our fighting men, who are helping to 
put the fire out, are asking themselves 
these questions, and choosin 
another of these causes as their ‘ 
But regarded as “causes” of the Effect, 
there isn’t much to choose between as to 
their foolishness. So, as my young man 
said, the war was inherently unnecessary— 

But... We're going to stick it out." 
And... ‘Gee, I’m glad I'm here!” 

There is the whole situation: the 
Thought, and the Action springing from 
the thought, and the Joy of the action! 

We human creatures make a leap for- 
ward when we recognize the humiliating 


Tue Eprror. 


irrationality which brought us to this 

ass. ‘We Americans made a still greater 
eap forward when we determined to do 
our part in “ putting Germany wise." But 
the greatest gain for all of us—French, 
English, Italians, Americans—is when we 
can declare that we are grateful for the 
chance to die! Only by these three steps— 
which the Californian had so blithely taken 
—can humanity reach a height where the 
“silliness” of which Germany is the su- 
preme embodiment shall be forever de- 
stroyed. 

Of my soldier's choice of 
adjectives there cannot 
two opinions; the elderly, 
anxious. woman, and the 
young, confident man, were 
one as to the “damnable- 
ness" of the present state of 
things. .. . We agreed that 
it was due to the failure— 
up to I2 I914—of the 
civilized world to recognize 
the significance of the Ger- 
man mentality. We had 
been polite to a snake. We 
agreed, also, he and I, in the 
certainty that Ámerican sol- 
diers would “‘stick it out;" 
and also in being profoundly 
, glad that the United States 
is in the “scrimmage.” 

It seems to me, as I listen 
to French and English and 
American opinions about 
the World Fire, that a reali- 
zation of its original “un- 
necessariness" is growing, quietly, in the 


:minds of all fighting men—and what that 
1 


realization will mean when applied to 
Demona y is full of hope for the allied 
nations. Some say this saving recognition 
is growing in Germany, too. But as to 
that, I am doubtful. jA spite of all the 
rumors of Germany’s discontents, I have 
not heard anything which seems to justify 
this hope. The German people love their 
chains. We might as well make up our 
minds to that. They have the Govern- 
ment they desire; they are the willing 
slaves of their monstrous William. So, for 
the present, we had better not count on 
Germany to recognize the wickedness or 
the “silliness” of (Continued on page 62) 
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Margaret Deland 
MRS. DELAND is one of the most brilliant writers 


in this country. Her human sympathy, moreover, 
is as warm and living as her intelligence is keen and 
analytical. Her books, among them, ‘‘Old Chester 
Tales,” “Dr. Lavendar’s People,” “The Awakening 
of Helena Ritchie," and “The Iron Woman," are 
praised extravagantly by the critics, and at the same 


time are read by scores of thousands of plain people. 
She was born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, sixty-one 
years ago, and in 1880 was married to Lorin F. De- 
land, of Boston. Her home is still in that city but 
she has spent most of the time during the past year 
in war work in France. This picture was taken in the 
garden of her summer home at Kennebunkport, Maine. 
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WHO controls over two hundred big utility enter- 
prises throughout the United States. He is also the 
second largest producer of refinable oil in the world. 
He is forty-eight years old and began as an office boy 
in the Columbus, Ohio, Gas Company. He is now at 
the head of a tremendous business which centers in 
New York City and stretches all over the country. 

A New York banker, speaking of Doherty’s genius 


mp re 


7 
4 


for looking ahead, said: "I can't figure it any other 
way—he: must have a telescope in his head.” A 
recent writer in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE attributed 
Doherty's tremendous rise in business to the fact that 
he hás always dropped the easy job and tackled the 
tough one. All his business life Doherty has “gone 
like a shot” for the thing that was hard, important, 


and vital. 


Some of the “Whys” of 


Success and Failure 


Do any of them fit you? Do they fit your boss or the men you work with? 
By Henry L. Doherty 


OT long ago, I heard a young 

man complaining because he 

had to do office work in the 

evening. He was walking along 

the street with a friend, and as 
I passed I heard him say: 

“I’m supposed to work only eight hours 
a day, and that's all I'm going to work." 

I did not hear the rest of the conversa- 
tion, but what that young man had said 
about “working eight hours a day” 
helped to prove my theory that the in- 
creasing tendency toward shorter hours is 
one of the reasons why the young man of 
to-day has an exceptional opportunity to 
achieve success. When most people are 
willing to work only eight hours a day, 
the opportunity of the young man who 
has no aversion to work must be apparent. 
With everybody else working but seven 
or eight hours, he has less competition 
than ever before in the world's history. 

I do not mean to decry the short work- 
ing day. An eight-hour day may be more 

cient than a ten-hour day; but I do 
think we should give a little thought to 
the sixteen remaining hours. If a man 
yearns to have two working hours less 
each day, in order to have more time for 
outdoor recreation, for educating and 
bringing up his children, for profitable 
reading, or for anything else that makes 
for the improvement of himself and his 
family, all well and good; but if he desires 
shorter hours for the sole purpose of hav- 
ing more time for mere idleness, then I say 
that at heart he is just a plain loafer. So 
when a man asks his employer for shorter 
hours, let him also ask himself what he 
would do with the extra time if he should 
get it. 

One trouble is that the average man 
does not know what is a full day’s work. 
What seems a full day’s work to the em- 
ployee may not seem so to the employes: 

ut if the employee is honest with him- 
self he will do such a good day’s work that 
it cannot help but be noticed. Hard work 
does not always bring advancement, but 
when an employer is looking for a man to 
push ahead he does not choose the poorest 
workman, or the average workman, but 
the best. 

Too many men neglect to study their 
own line of work because they are more 
interested in something else—something 
that gives them neither financial nor 
intellectual profit. For example, base- 
ball is a grand sport and I am fond of it; 
but if I am hiring a salesman I would 
rather have him Enow the goods he is 
employed to sell than be an authority on 
batting averages. By working hard at the 

ge a man may me an Esteemed 
Inner Guard, but the same amount of 
effort might make him a more efficient 
workman, and place a few hundred extra 


dollars in his pay envelope. I had an 
employee once who, though intelligent 
and. studious, never advanced much. His 
trouble was theatres—not so much seeing 
lays as devoting all his spare time to 

coming an authority on theatrical 
matters. He could tell you offhand about 
every play in which any prominent star 
had appeared, and he spent my time up- 
holding his statements. But you see, he 
was not in the theatrical producing busi- 
ness, and had no way of marketing all this 
information. 

It is extremely unwise, I repeat, to 
spend too much time playing some other 
fellow's game. When two men are run- 
ning for mayor, for example, it is a duty 
to vote for the best man, and to get your 
friends to do so, but it is foolish to throw 
away too much time and energy in heated 
arguments, pro and con, that convince no- 
body. I remember a barber who paid little 
attention to his customers because of his 
interest in the candidacy of a certain poli- 
tician. He had studied that politician's 
arguments so thoroughly, and spent so 
much time in “boosting” him to cus- 
tomers who came into the barber shop, 
that he had no time in which to make 
himself a competent workman. 


I FREQUENTLY happens that a man 
is discouraged over his future because 
he knows he has only a fair education and 
but a modest amount of ability. To such 
men I say that wisdom is not a matter of 
elaborate education. Being wise, in my 
opinion, is more a matter of temperament 
than of initial quantity or quality of 
brains. Some of the most tados men 
never achieve any results, because the 
lack ability to apply their knowledge. i 
is often more advantageous to learn how 
to apply some commonplace information 
in our possession than to learn a new set 
of facts which we are unable to make use 
of. This knack of utilizing common- 
pue facts is one of the greatest assets a 

usiness man can acquire. On the other 
hand, one of the greatest shortcomings of 
many so-called educated people is their 
idea that their education is complete, and 
that they needn't keep on learning. 

The worst thing of all is for a man to be 
both mentally lazy and conceited. If 
mentally lazy he will not think any imore 
than he has to, and if conceited he would 
rather have a wrong opinion go unchal- 
lenged than be corrected. Many a serious 
business controversy could be avoided if 
both sides would pause to find what are 
actual facts. Irreconcilable differences of 
Opinion arise usually, not because one 
side is wrong and the other right, but be- 
cause both sides are wrong. 

I have known a gubat of brilliant 
men who failed because they were unable 


to shake off their belief that a small ele- 
ment of dishonesty in business was really 
shrewdness. They agree that honesty is 
the best policy, considered in a general 
way, but think there is no harm in being 
dishonest in some minor business de- 
tails. The fact is there ought to be more 
scrupulous honesty in big business than 
in any other human relations. For big 
business requires team work on a gigantic 
scale. Crooks have to work in squads of 
one! Or, at any rate, in such small squads 
that they can always watch each other. 
No matter how dishonest a business man 
may be, he wouldn’t want a dishonest 
abee a dishonest clerk, or a dishonest 
secretary. i 


IT IS well to remember, too, that in 
business every heat is not a race. Many 
a man has made a needless failure because 
for purposes of immediate gain he let 
himself lose the reputation of dealing 
tairly and generously with others. There 
are some men who believe in playing the 
short game. There are others who 
lieve in playing a long game, in doing the 
right thing now, so as to build up for the 
future, instead of doing the wrong thing 
and profiting by it at once. 

Strive not to be a dissatisfied em- 
ployee. If you are one, there is some- 
thing wrong with the boss, or with the 
concern you work for, er with yourself. 
If the trouble is with the concern or the 
boss, the sooner you leave them the bet- 
ter; if the trouble is with yourself, the 
sooner you find it out the better. 

If you are called upon to take an ex- 
ecutive position with a badly:demoralized 
organization, and quick action is neces- 
sary, discharge every dissatisfied em- 
ployee, and you will get rid of seventy- 
five per cent of the incompetents, and 
ninety per cent of the trouble-makers. 
Not every employee who is dissatisfied is 
necessarily an incompetent or a trouble- 
maker, but nearly every incompetent, 
and nearly every trouble-maker, is a 
dissatisfied.. employee. 

When you see some man whom you re- 
gard as “a dub,” but who, nevertheless, 
has made a business success—and there 
are many such—it is a good thing to 
study whether he hasn’t certain charac- 
teristics which you lack. First of all, 
you may find that he is a kind of good- 
natured fool whom people like; he has 
the faculty of making friends and keeping 
them. If he is conceited, his conceit does 
not take the form of trying to drag down 
other men so that he can appear big in 
comparison. Very often the reason why a 
man fails to get a promotion is that his 
fellow employees would resent having 
him put over them; they would resent it 
probably for a (Continued on page 113) 
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Ramsey now becomes a victim of “Calf Love” 


Synopsis of First Instalment 


HERE were three things about school which Ramsey Milholland disliked intensely. Two were 

mathematics and German. Another was Dora Yocum, the smartest girl in the class, and 
known as “‘teacher’s pet." Dora was his special enemy because whenever Ramsey failed to 
solve a problem in mathematics she promptly gave the right answer. 

Also, Dora could recite, and Ramsey couldn’t. In an attempt to declaim some lines from 
Shakespeare, Ramsey had become stalled on ** Rude am I in speech” and after repeating it sev- 
eral times, his teacher agreed with him and told him to sit down. And of those who laughed the 
loudest, Dora Yocum's laugh was the most unbearable. It was this, more than anything else, 
that made Ramsey vow that he would “show her.” 

So much did Ramsey dislike her, indeed, that he got into a fight with another boy who de- 
fended Dora Yocum’s fair name in a discussion held by the boys on the streets. The fight was 
a drawn battle, but if anything it intensified his dislike for Dora. 

In the spring another girl claimed his attention, but it was only through an accident that 
his thoughts were diverted. On a picnic with many other boys and girls, one of the girls, Milla 
Rust, fell into the brook, amidst wild shrieks of “Save her." Though the brook was but knee 
deep, Ramsey, wildly thinking that here was the chance to show Dora Yocum how brave and 
heroic he was, dived fiercely into the muddy water, striking his head but bringing Milla Rust 


safely to shore, amidst the disgusted cries of the boys, who proclaimed that he had 
Unknown to himself, however, Ramsey had become 


fishing through his heroic act. 


iled their 
illa Rust’s 


hero, and from that point the story now continues. 


HE change in Ramsey was in- . 


visible, and yet something must 

have been seen, for everyone ap- 

pus to take it for granted that 

e was to sit next to Milla at the 

pastoral meal. She herself understood it, 

evidently, for she drew in her puckered 

skirts and without any words made a 

place for him beside her as he driftingly 

approached her, affecting to whistle and 

keeping his eyes on the foliage overhead. 

He still looked upward, even in the act of 
sitting down. 

“Squirrel or something,” he said feebly, 
as if in explanation. 

“Where?” Milla asked. 

“Up there on a branch." He accepted a 
plate from her (she had provided herself 
with an extra one), but he did not look 
at it or at her. “I’m not just exactly sure 
it's a squirrel," he said. “ Kind of hard to 
make out exactly what it is." He con- 
tinued to keep his eyes aloft, because he 
imagined that all of the class were looking 
at him and Milla, and he felt unable to 
meet such publicity. It was to him as if 
the whole Pnited States had been scan- 
dalized to attention by this act of his in 
going to sit beside Milla; he gazed up- 
ward so long that his eyeballs became 
sensitive under the strain. He began to 
blink. “I can’t make out whether it’s 
a squirrel or just some leaves that kind 
o' got fixed like one," he said. “I can't 
make out yet which it is, but I guess when 
there's a breeze, if it's a squirrel he'll 
prob’ly hop around some then, if he's 
alive or anything." 
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It had begun to seem that his eyes must 
remain fixed in that upward stare for- 
ever; he wanted to bring them down, but 
could not face the glare of the world. So 
the fugitive ostrich is said to bury his 
head in the sand; he does it, not believing 
himself thereby hidden but trying to ban- 
ish from his own cognizance terrible facts 
which his'unsheltered eyes have seemed to 
reveal. So, too, do nervous children seek 
to bury their eyes under pillows, and 
nervous statesmen theirs under oratory. 
Ramsey’s ostrichings can happen to any- 
body. But finally the brightness of the 
sky between the leaves settled matters for 
him; he sneezed, wept, and for a little 
moment again faced the world. No one 
was looking at him; everybody except 
Milla had other things to do. 

Having sneezed involuntarily, he added 
a spell of coughing for which there was no 
necessity. “I guess I must been wrong," 
he muttered thickly. 

“What about, Ramsey?” 

“About it’s bein’ a squirrel.” With in- 
finite timidity he turne 
his head and encountered 
a gaze so soft, so hal- 
lowed, that it discon- 
certed him, and he 
dropped a “drumstick” 
of fried chicken, well 
dotted with ants, from 
his plate. Scarlet, he 
picked it up, but did not 
eat it. For the first time 
in his life he felt that eat- 
ing fried chicken held in 


the fingers was not to be thought of. He 
replaced the “drumstick” upon his plate 
and allowed it to remain there untouched, 
in spite of a great hunger for it. 

Paving looked down, he now found 
difficulty in looking up, but gazed stead- 
ily at lis plate, and into this limited 
circle of vision came Milla's delicate and 
rosy fingers, bearing a gift. ‘‘There,” she 
said in a motherly little voice. "It's a 
tomato mayonnaise sandwich and I made 
it myself. I want you to eat it, Ramsey.” 

His own fingers approached tremu- 
lousness as he accepted the thick sand- 
wich from her and conveyed it to his 
mouth. A moment later his soul filled 
with horror, for a spurt of mayonnaise 
dressing had’ caused a catastrophe the 
scene of which occupied no inconsiderable 
area of his right cheek, which was the 
cheek toward Milla. Hegroped wretchedly 
for his handkerchief but could not find it; 
he had lost it. Sudden death would have 
been relief; he was sure that after such a 
grotesquerie Milla could never bear to 
have anything more to do with him: he 
was ruined. 

In his anguish he felt a paper napkin 
pressed gently into his hand; a soft voice 
said in his ear, “Wipe it off with this, 
Ramsey. Nobody’s noticing.” 

Evidently this incredibly charitable 
creature was still able to be his friend, even 
after seeing him mayonnaised. Humbly 
marveling, he did as she told him, but 
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avoided all further risks. He ate nothing 
more. 

He sighed his first sigh of inexpressible- 
ness, had a chill or so along the spine, 
and at intervals his brow was bedewed. 


In his averted eyes there dwelt not the ` 


Milla Rust who sat beside him, but an 
evanescent, fragile creature who had be- 
come angelic. 

He spent the rest of the day dawdling 
helplessly about her; wherever she went 
he was near, as near as possible, but of no 
deliberate volition of his own. Something 
seemed to tie him to her, and Milla was 
nothing loth. He seldom looked at her 
directly, or for longer than àn instant, and 
more rarely still did he speak to her ex- 
cept as a reply. What few remarks he 
ventured upon his own initiative nearly 
all concerned the landscape, which he 
approved of repeatedly in a weak voice, as 
“kind of pretty," though once he said he 
guessed hee might be bugs in the bark 
of a log on which they sat; and he became 
so immoderately personal as to declare 
that if the bugs had to get on anybody he’d 
rather they got on him than on Milla. 
She said that was “just perfectly lovely” 
of him, asked where he got lis sweet 
nature, and in other ways encouraged him 
to continue the revelation, but Ramsey 
was unable to get forward with it, though 
he opened and closed his mouth a great 
many times in the effort to do so. 

At five o'clock everybody was sum- 
moned again to the rendezvous for a 
ceremony preliminary to departure: the 
class formed itself in a large circle, stand- 
ing, and sang "The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner." Ordinarily, on such an open-air and 
out-of-school occasion, Ramsey would 
have joined the chorus uproariously with 
the utmost blatancy of which his vocal 
apparatus was capable; and most of the 


-other boys expressed their humor by 


drowning out the serious efforts of the 
girls; but he sang feebly, not much more 
than humming through his teeth. Stand- 
ing beside Milla,! he was incapable of his 
former inelegancies and, besides, his voice 
was in a semi-paralyzed condition, like the 
rest of him. 

Opposite him, across the circle, 
Dora Yocum stood a little in ad- 
vance of those near her, for of 
course she led the singing. Her 
clear and earnest voice was dis- 


tinguishable from all others, and though 
she did not glance toward Ramsey he had 
a queer feeling that she was assuming 
more superiority than ever, and that she 
was icily scornful of him and Milla. The 
old resentment rose—he'd “show” that 
girl yet, some day! 


HEN the song was over, cheers were 


given for the class—''the good ole 
class of Nineteen Fourteen—"the school, 
the teachers; and the picnic thus officially 
concluded. And then the picnickers, carry- 
ing their baskets and faded wild flowers 
and other souvenirs and burdens, moved 
toward the big "express wagons" which 
were to take them back into the town. 
Ramsey got his guitar case, and turned to 

illa. 

* Well—" he said. 

“Well what, Ramsey?” 

“Well—p’by.” 

“Why, no,” said Milla. “Anyways not 
yet. You can go back in the same wagon 
with me. It’s going to stop at the school 
and let us all out there, and then you could 
walk home with me if you felt like it. You 
could come to our gate with me, I expect, 
unless you’d be late to your supper.” 


“‘Well—well, I'd be perfectly willing," 
Ramsey said. “Only they said we all had 
to go back in whatever wagon we came 
out in, and I didn't come in the same one 
with you, so—” 

Milla laughed and leaned toward him a 
little. “I already ’tended to that," she 
said confidentially. “I asked Johnnie 
Fiske, that came out in my wagon, to go 
back in yours, so that makes room e 

ou. 

“‘Well—then I guess I could do it." He 
moved toward the, wagon with her. “I 
expect it don't make much difference one 
way or the other." 

“And you can carry my basket if you 
want to,’ she said, adding solicitously, 
“Unless it’s too heavy when you already 
got your guitar case to carry, Ramsey." 

This thoughtfulness of hers abo: 
overcame him; she seemed divine. He 
gulped, and emotion made him even 
pinker than he had been under the mayon- 
naise. 

*[—Tl be glad to carry the basket, 
too," he faltered. “It—it don't weigh 
anything much." 

‘Well, let's hurry, so's we can get 
places together." 

Then, as she maneuvered him through 
the little crowd about the wagon, with a 
soft push this way and a gentle pull that, 
and furia him up the improvised steps 
and found a place where there was room 
for them both to sit, Ramsey had an- 
other breathless sensation heretofore un- 
known to him. He found himself taken 
under a dovelike protectorship: a wonder- 


He was melancholy, 
aggrieved that she 
should treat him so 


“Why, what is it, Ramsey? Have you—’’ 


The American Magazine 


He paused, frowning and wondering. 


“You haven't been getting into some mess you want to tell me about, have you?” 


ful, inexpressible Being seemed to have 
become his proprietor. 

* [sn't this just perfectly lovely?” she 
said cozily, close to his ear. 

He swallowed, but found no words, for 
he had no thoughts; he was only an in- 
coherent tumult. This was his first love. 

"Isn't it, Ramsey?" she urged. The 
cozy voice had just the hint of a reproach. 
"Don't you think it's just perfectly 
lovely, Ramsey?” 

“ce Yes’m.” 


CHAPTER VI 


HE next morning Ramsey came into 
his father’s room while Mr. Mil- 
holland was shaving, an hour before 
church time, and it became apparent that 
the son had something on his mind, though 
for a while he said nothing. 
“Did you want anything, Ramsey?” 
“oe Well—" 
* Didn't want to borrow my razors?” 


“No, sir." 
Mr. Milholland chuckled. *'I hardly 


supposed so seriously! Shaving is a great 
nuisance and the longer you keep away 
from it, the better. Your face is too 
smooth to begin yet. And when you do, 
you let my razors alone, young feller!” 

“Yes, sir.’ Mr. Milholland's razors 
were safe. (Ramsey had already achieved 
one of his own, but he practiced the art in 
secret.) He passed his hand thoughtfully 
over his cheeks, and traces of white 
powder were left upon his fingers, where- 
upon he wiped his hand surreptitiously, 
and stood irresolutely waiting. 

“What is it you really want, Ramsey?” 

“T guess I don’t want anything.” 

T Mansit 

* No, sir. You gay’me some Friday." 

Mr. Milholland turned from his mirror 
and looked over the edge of a towel at 
his son. In the boy's eyes there was such 
a dumb agony of interrogation that the 
father was a little startled. 

"Why, what is it, Ramsey? Have 
you—" He paused, frowning and won- 
dering. “You haven't been getting into 


some mess you want to tell me about, 
have you?" 

“No, sir.” 

His tone was meek, but a mute dis- 
tress lurked within it, bringing to the 
father’s mind disturbing suspicions, and 
foreshadowings of indignation and of 
pity. “See here, Ramsey,” he said, “if 
there’s anything you want to ask me, or to 
tell me, you'd better out with it and get it 
over. Now, what is it?" 

* Well—it isn't anything.” 

«€ Are 2? 

you sure! 

Ramsey's eyes fell before the severe and 
piercing gaze of his father. *' Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Milholland shook his head doubt- 
fully; then, as his son walked slowly out of 
the room, he turned to complete his toilet 
in a somewhat uneasy frame of mind. 
Ramsey had undoubtedly wanted to say 
something to him and the boy's expression 
had shown that the matter in question was 
serious, distressing, and, it might be, even 
critical. 

In fact it was—to Ramsey. Having 
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begun within only the last few hours to 
regard haberdashery as of vital impor- 
tance, and believing his father to be pos- 
sessed of the experience and authority 
lacking in himself, Ramsey had come to 
et him to settle a question which had 
n upsetting him badly, in hisown room, 
since breakfast. What he wanted to 
know was: Whether it was right to wear an 
extra handkerchief showing out of the 
coat breast pocket or not, and, if it was 
right—ought the handkerchief to have a 
colored border or to be plain white? But 
he had never before brought any such 
perplexities to his father, and found him- 
self too diffident to set them forth. 

However, when he left the house, a few 
minutes later, he boldly showed an inch of 
par border above the pocket; then, as 

e saw himself about to encounter several 
old lady pedestrians, he blushed and 
thrust the handkerchief down into dee 
concealment. Having gone a bloc 
farther, he pulled it up again; and so con- 
tinued to operate this badge of fashion, or 
unfashion, throughout the morning, and 
suffered a great deal thereby. 

Meantime, his father, rather relieved 
that Ramsey had not told his secret, 
whatever it was, dismissed the episode 
from his mind and joined Mrs. Mil- 
holland at the front door, ready for church. 

* Where's Ramsey?" he asked. 

"He's gone ahead," she answered, 
buttoning her gloves as they went along. 
* [ heard the door quite a little while ago. 
Perhaps he went over to walk down with 
Charlotte and Vance. Did you notice 
how neat he looks this morning?" 

“Why, no, I didn't; not particularly. 
Does he?" 

“T never saw anything like it before," 
said Mrs. Milholland. “He went down in 
the cellar and polished his own shoes." 

* What!" 

“For about an hour, I think,” she said, 
as one remaining calm before a miracle. 
* And he only has three neckties, but I 
saw him several times in each of them. He 
must have kept changing and changing. 
I wonder—" She paused. 

“Im glad he's begun to take a little 
care of his appearance at last. Business 
men think a good deal about that, these 
days, when he comes to make his start in 
the world. I'll have to take a look at him 
and give him a word of praise. I suppose 
he'll be in the pew when we get there.’ 

But Ramsey wasn’t in the pew; and 
Charlotte, his sister, and her husband, 
who were there, said they hadn’t seen 
anything of him. It was not until the 
members of his family were on their way 
home after the services that they caught a 
glimpse of him. 


THEY were passing a church a little 
distance from their own; here the 
congregation was just emerging to the 
open, and among the sedate throng de- 
scending the broad stone steps appeared 
an accompanied Ramsey—and a red, red 
Ramsey he was when he beheld his father 
and mother and sister and brother-in-law 
staring up at him from the pavement be- 
low. They were kind enough not to come 
to an absolute halt, but passed slowly on, 
so that he was just able to avoid parading 
up the street in front of them. The ex- 
pressions of his father, mother and sister 
were of a dumfoundedness painful to bear, 
while such lurking jocosity as that ap- 
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Somehow, without knowing where, except that it was somewhere upon what 
seemed to be a blurred face too full of obstructing features, he kissed her 


parent all over his brother-in-law no 
dignified man should either exhibit or be 
called upon to ignore. 

In strong whispers, Mrs. Milholland 
chided her husband for an exclamation he 
had uttered. “John! On Sunday! You 
ought to be ashamed.” 

"I couldn't help it," he explained. 
“Who on earth is his clinging vine? Why, 
she's got lavender tops on her shoes and—” 

* Don't look round!" she warned him 
sharply. *Don't— 

“Well, what's he doing at the Baptist 
church? What's he fidgeting at his hand- 
kerchief about? Why can't he walk like 
people? Does he think it's obligatory to 
walk home from church anchored arm-in- 
arm like Swedes on a Sunday Out? Who 
is this cow-eyed fat girl that's got him, 
how?" 

Don't look round again, 
John. 
“Never fear!” said her husband, having 


disobeyed. ''They've turned off; they're 
crossing over to Bullard Street. Who is 
it?” 

“T think her name’s Rust,” Mrs. Mil- 
holland informed him. “I don't know 
what her father does. She’s one of the 
girls in his class at school." 

“Well, that’s just like a boy; pick out 
some putty-faced flirt like that to take to 
church!” 

“Oh, she’s quite pretty—in that way!” 
said his wife, deprecatingly. “Of course 
that’s the danger with public schools. It 
would be pleasanter if he’d taken a fancy 
to someone whose family belongs to our 
own circle.” 

** Taken a fancy'!" he echoed, hooting. 
* Why, he's terrible! He looked like a red- 
gilled goldfish that’s flopped itself out of 
the bowl. Why, he—” S 

“I said, I wish if he felt that he had to 
take girls anywhere," said Mrs. Mil- 
holland, with the (Continued on page 92) 


MING back on the boat 
from England several 
years ago I made the 
acquaintance of one of 
the younger “captains 
of industry.” We discovered that 
we had a good many interests in 
common, and we spent a part of - 
every day walking around the 
deck together. He was at that time in his 
early forties and had already achieved a 
success which made his name well known 
to the public. 

Two days before we were due in New 
York I noticed a change in his manner. 
He abandoned his walks and, settling 
himself in a corner of the saloon, spent 
most of the time smoking and staring 
straight ahead. I attributed this to the 
fact that he was about to be plunged again 
into business problems 
which required advance 
thought and study; and I 
was careful not to force my 
companionship on him. 
Twenty-four hours before 
we docked, however, I hap- 
pened to be passing through 
the saloon, and he invited 
me to sit down beside him. 
It was evident that he 
wanted someone to talk to. 

“Lord! I dread the next 
few days!" he began. 


Does It Pay to Try to 


him; kissing him effusively, reaching out 
to grasp his bag, each one seeking to be 
first to gain his attention. 

Whenever I see his name connected 
with the accomplishment of some new big 
enterprise, that picture comes back to my 
memory; and I send out a little wave of 
sympathy in his direction. ‘Poor, help- 
less wretch!" I say to myself. *He can 
conquer the world, but he cannot conquer 
the foes who are of his own household." 


How I Handle My 


Relatives 


Prize Contest Announcement 


A personal 


wait a moment while he dictated a tele- 
gram. The message was directed to the 
manager of his Omaha office, and was 
about like this: 


In answer to your inquiry, under no circum- 
stances consider him for employment. Tell 
him you act under my positive instructions. 


“That refers to my father-in-law,” my 
friend burst out. “He hasn't done an 
honest day's work since I married his 
daughter. I've allowed him 
a hundred dollars a month, 
which is all he needs. And 
now what does he do but 
show up at Omaha and 
walk into the office as 
though he owned it, and an- 
nounce to the manager that 
he is my father-in-law and 
has come to take a position. 
I'm willing to pay all the 
pensions to relatives that 
arenecessary, but I wouldn't 
have one of them messing 


“Business, I suppose? "I 
said. 

“ No, it isn't that,” he re- 
plied. "My business is in 
capital shape. The simple 
truth is that I've got the 
damdest, most worthless 
bunch of relatives that were 
ever wished on anybody. I 
have a younger brother, 
three. brothers-in-law, and 
heaven only knows how 
many cousins—and every 
last one of them hangs on 
me. I have to be the brains 
and the pocketbook for the 
whole lot. It was to get 
away from them that I took 
this trip across; and I know 
that just as sure as we're 
sitting here the whole crowd 
of them will be waiting on 
the dock, with a bagful of 
fresh quarrels and stories of 
hard luck. Sometimes, b 
George, I'm tempted to sell 
out and take my wife and 
kids to Samoa or some other 
place so far away that not 
one of them would ever be 
able to save up money 
enough to follow us." 

He finished with a wry 
smile. 

“Probably you have the 
same sort of troubles?" he 
added. 

I nodded; but I made no 


HIS problem of dealing with your relatives is a 

universal one. What has experience taught you in 

connection with it? Do you believe in trying to 
go into business with relatives—or do you believe in 
steering clear of that kind of an arrangement? Do you 
believe a man should work for his relatives? 

Now on the personal side.’ All sorts of questions 
arise. How much do you visit your relatives? How 
much do they visit you? Is it a good thing to loan 
money to relatives? 

Take any angle of the problem you choose, and tell us 
what you have learned. Tell a story. Relate an ex- 
perience to back up whatever point you want to make. 
Be absolutely frank. No signature to any letter in the 
contest will be published without the writer's consent. 

One thing more. Whatever you write-*-write in the 
spirit of passing on to others valuable information that 
you have obtained from hard experience. Above all— 
don't whine. Don’t tell us your troubles with nothing 
but a grumble. Tell us your troubles, but tell us, also, 
how you are meeting them. Perhaps some of the rest 
of us will then be able to get a little good out of your 
story. 

For the best letters of about 500 words we offer these 
prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes December 15th. Winning letters 
will appear in the March number. Contributions to 
these contests will not be returned except where espe- 
cially requested and postage is enclosed. Address Con- 
test Editor, The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


around in my business. Not 
if his name was Charles M. 
Schwab!" 

As I left him I began 
thinking how universal this 
pe of relatives is. I 

ave known a good many 
comparátively r people 
in my life; but I have never 
yet met any man who did not 

ave some relative, some- 
where, poorer than himself. 
It is a universal case of 


Great fleas have little fleas upon 
their backs to bite ’em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
and so ad infinitum. 


Sometimes I am hoping 
to meet the ultimate rela- 
tive — the final poverty- 
stricken wretch who will ad- 
mit that everybody related 
to him is better off than he 
is. —. 
My father was a man of 


‘strong convictions and ag- 


gressive habits. I inherited 
something of his character, 
with the natural result that 
my first taste of the relative 
problem came to me in my 
early teens in the form of a 
decisive disagreement be- 
tween my father and his 
son. 

One of the characters in 
Samuel Butler's “The Way 


attempt to extend any sympathy. In busi- 
ness reverses, and even in the results of 
ill-health, one man may find a way to be 
of service to another. But a man s trou- 
bles with his relatives are his own individ- 
ual problem. 

Out of curiosity I watched him next 
day making his hesitant way down the 
gangplank. And, sure enough, quite a 
group of people was waiting for him. I 
watched them open their ranks to engulf 
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Recent photographs of him show him 
gray and beginning to stoop. Overwork 
will be credited with putting that gray in 
his temples; but I know better. No 
amount of work could hurt that man. His 
gray hairs and his stoop are there because 
of the load which Fate and matrimony 
have hung about his submissive neck. 

And his is by no means an isolated case. 
Only last week I dropped into the private 
office of an old friend, and he asked me to 


of All Flesh” remarks that “A man first 
quarrels with his father about three-quar- 
ters of a year before he is born. It is 
then that he insists on setting up a sep- 
arate establishment; and when this has 
been once agreed to, the more complete 
the separation forever after, the better 
for both.” 

“Why should generations overlap, after 
all?” he exclaims elsewhere in the same 
book. “Why cannot we be buried in neat 


Help Your 


experience 


little cells with ten or twenty thousand 
pounds each, wrapped around us in Bank 
of England notes, and wake up, as the 
sphex wasp does, to find that its papa and 
mama have not only left ample provision 
at its elbow, but have been eaten by spar- 
rows some weeks before it began to live 
consciously on its own account.” 

I quote this, not to approve it, but be- 
cause, underneath its cynical humor, it 
contains a certain kernel of truth. There 
is a world-old antagonism between youth 
and its elders which will not be denied, 
even when ghe elders are those to whom 
Youth owes its very being. And looking 
over my experience, and that of my 
friends, I often question whether it is an 
unmixed blessing for a father and boy to 
be in too complete agreement. 


I SAY I question it. I do not answer the 

question. This whole discussion is full of 
questions which my experience has raised 
and which I wish the experience of other 
men might answer. 

Out of my disagreements with my fath- 
er there grew a certain confidence in my 
capacity to make my own decisions and 
to act for myself, which I might not oth- 
erwise have gained. He would have 
forced me to follow him into the law. As 
Darwin resisted the father who would 
make a doctor of him, and Stevenson re- 
fused to be an engineer, so I stood out 
firmly against the parental plan, and ter- 
minated the discussion in my eighteenth 
year by running away from home. It 
made my father very angry—and inci- 
dentally planted in him the seeds of a 
wholesome respect for his boy. I laugh 
to-day when men bring me reports of his 
pride in the business I have built. We are 
very fond and loving relatives—three 
thousand miles apart. But we are too 
much fashioned of the same stuff to dwell 
in pee together. 

say that I have reason to be grateful, 
on the whole, for this earliest trouble with 
my relatives; and the more I watch the 
careers of fathers and sons in the same 
business, the larger gratitude I feel. Only 
last week at the club I saw a man, whom 
I shall call Jones, lunching with his son. 
The boy is his father’s junior partner. He 
entered the business direct from college, 
He has had no other experience in the 
business world; if he were to leave his 
father to-morrow he would be like a ship 
without its rudder. The two live side by 
side in the same suburb—the boy in a 
house which the father gave him as a 
wedding present; they ride down to busi- 
ness in the father’s automobile. I have 
never yet surprised the son into any ex- 
pression of opinion that was not an echo 
of his father’s views. 

. Would my career have been a duplicate 
of the career of Jones’s son had my father 
had his way with me? And what, from 
this, should I deduce to guide me with 
my own son? Again the question in my 
own mind is unanswered. 

In spite of what I have said about 
my father and myself, we are a clannish 
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family. Being Scotch-Irish, we battle a 

ood bit among ourselves; but an attack 
rom outside is the immediate signal for 
the burying of all internal differences. I 
am the eldest and was the first to enter 
business; and I had a pretty definite hope 
that by the time my two beathess came 
along they would find that I had paved 
the way for them. ; 

I remember, at twenty-one, giving 
voice to sentiments somewhat along this 
line: “Brothers ought to boost each oth- 
er. I don't like to see a family of brothers 
where one towers above all the rest. I 
would rather see all the brothers moder- 
ately successful than to have one very 
successful, and the others trailing far be- 
hind. In the climb up the ladder the elder 
one, who starts first, ought to be willing to 
stop, when he has made a little progress, 
and give a pull to those who follow ater 

In that spirit I received my brother 
when he came out of college. He had been 
given one of these general all-around edu- 
cations which leave one without real train- 
ing for any particular task. My brother 
had no technical knowledge, and no defi- 
nite inclination. A day or two after his 
graduation I came home from the office 
to find a strange trunk in the hallway of 
my bachelor apartment. In the bedroom 
was his suit case, and his clothes were 
scattered about the room. He came in a 
few minutes later. 

“Hello, John!” he cried cheerily. 

“Hello!” I answered; “I didnt know 
you were coming.” 

“Didn’t know myself,” he said. “But 
I had to go somewhere. College was’ over; 
everybody cleared out. So I said to my- 
self, ‘I'll just go down and drop in on old 
John for a hide, and he'll get me a job.’ "' 

I gave him a hearty welcome. It made 
me Eel good to think that I was able to do 
something for him—that I was a man of 
the world now, to whom younger men 
might look for help. The next day I 
called up a friend who was looking for a 
college graduate, and Ed got the job. 
To give bim a little start I arranged that 
he should live with me for a few months 
without any charge for rent. 


So FOR a year and six months we went 
on together—and might have continued 
for six years, if I had not married. During 
those eighteen months Ed paid none of 
the expenses of our household. I was glad 
to make that little contribution to his 
start; and it apparently never occurred to 
him to suggest any other arrangement. 
But this was the least part of my con- 
tribution. Night after night he brought 
his papers home, and I spent hours in 
going over them with him. I was really 
as interested as though I were starting in 
again myself. I made suggestions, which 
he worked out and submitted to his em- 
ployers, and for which he, of course, re- 
ceived the credit. In all that time he 
never made a move without my advice, 
and I think it would be fair to say that he 
made a good deal faster progress because 
he was selling his employers not merely 


his own ability and judgment, but 
a good part of mine as well. It 
was my little contribution to the 
success of the clan. And I had the 
pleasure of feeling, when I turned 
the apartment over to Ed at the 
time of my marriage, that he was 
equipped to move steadily and 
rapidly forward. 
Alas! Een: proved that I had done 
my work for him all too well, He met 
us at the station when we arrived in town 
at the end of our honeymoon; and, after 
excusing himself for the intrusion, he be- 
gan to tell me about a certain proposition 
in his business that had developed during 
my absence. It was not a particularly big 
or important matter and 1 answered him 
just a bit curtly: 

“That’s simple enough, Ed. You ought 
to be able to handle a little thing like that 
without bringing it to me." 


HE look that came into his face made 

me feel ashamed of myself at once. It 
was like the look of a little child who has 
been spoken to harshly. I apologized, and 
sitting down with him talked the thing 
out and made the decision for him. 

“You know I kind of hate to settle 
these things without asking you, John," 
he said. 

And I, being entirely repentant, as- 
sured him that of course I wanted him to 
come to me as often as he chose. But 
when he had gone, I could not help con- 
trasting his attitude with my own at his 
age. He had come down to the city with a 
better equipment than I had received. I 
had lived in a little up-stairs room that 
cost me two dollars a week; and more than 
once during that first year I washed out 
my socks and underwear and hung them 
on the radiator at night, because there 
were no other socks and underwear to put 
on in the morning. When problems came 
up, I simply had to struggle with them 
alone. 

He had come, not to a dingy room, but 
to a comfortable apartment, paid for by 
someone else. And at every hard place in 
the road he had only to reach out his 
hand to find guidance and help. I won- 
dered that night, after he left, whether my 
help had really been the best thing for 
him, after all. . ` 

And as the years have passed I have 
not ceased to wonder. Ed has made fair 
progress in his business; he is married now 
and has a couple of children. But he has 
never outgrown that boyish lack of con- 
fidence which manifested itself at the very 
beginning of his business career. 

he decisions that I have had to make 
on my own responsibility—and that other 
men make as a matter of course—are with 
him questions to be taken up first and 
diseussed with me. “How much life in- 
surance do you think I ought to carry?” 
he asked me the other day. And a few 
days before he got me out of bed at mid- 
night to say that he had been driving his 
new car across the country and was ar- 
rested for speeding. He wanted to know 
what he should do. 

“Do?” I shouted. “Why, pay your 
fine, of course. And be more careful next 
time. What else can you do?” 

He said he supposed that was all he 
could do; but he just wanted to ask me. 

When he bought his house he came to 
me to help him find the money for his first 
payment. When (Continued on page 89) 
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“That’s the way to talk, Isabel," I replied, full of admiration. 
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* Will power 


is a lot more use to anybody in keeping sane and steady than fifteen dollars is” 


Doughboys and Doughnuts 


How the army saved Isabel from loneliness 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL STAHR 


HE Janse farm, if you could call 

it a farm, was a lonesome place. 

It was on an old road that ended 

up in a peat meadow. There was 

a little cemetery, where nobody 

was ever buried any more, just before you 
ot to the Janses', and there was an aban- 
dosed gravel pit just after you got by, 
but that’s all the trace of civilization there 
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was on that road. "Twasn't a very lively 
place for a young girl to live. 

It was less than fifty miles from Bos- 
ton, I know, but you’d never guess it as 
you stood on the tumble-down front steps 
of the little farmhouse and looked out over 
the long flat meadows that stretched away 
toward the west as far as you could see, 
with never a sign of a road, or a house, or 


a bit of cultivated land to let you know 


that there was somebody alive besides. 


yourself this side of the horizon. i 
Isabel Janse lived all alone up there with 
old Grandpa and Gramma Janse. They 
weren’t very cheerful company. Their 
minds had begun to go back on them, and 
Isabel didn’t have anything to talk nor- 
mal to but a dozen hens, and a cow, and 
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an old twenty-odd-year-old horse that 
had begun to go lame. 

Up-stairs, in her bottom bureau drawer, 
Isabel had fifteen dollars stowed away. 
She'd got it instead of a revolver, she said, 
so that when the time came when she 
couldn't stand it any more, she could up 
and clear out. 

The fifteen dollars was given her by one 
of those antique furniture men for a high- 
boy that used to belong to her mother. 
She said she knew the high-boy was worth 
more than fifteen dollars, but it wasn't 
worth fifteen cents to her, standing u 
stairs there in the hall, even if it was solid 
mahogany. Solid mahogany wouldn't pay 
for a ticket on a railroad train, would it, 
or old brass handles for a piece of bread 
and butter in a strange, city? 

“Except for that fifteen dollars," Isabel 
once told me, "there'd be three of us off 
in the top story up here on this hill. It's 
knowing I can get away, if I hare to, that's 
keeping me from going stark crazy-mad— 
living up here all alone, never seeing a 
soul, never hearing a soul, never even 
knowing half the time but the rest of the 
world’s all dead and buried, but just me 
and Gram and Gramp.” i 

You wouldn’t think that any girl so 
near Boston as Isabel lived would feel that 
way, would you? But I wasn’t a bit sur- 

rised. I see a good deal of women in my 

usiness, and with most of them it’s cir- 
cumstances, not location, that build walls 
around ’em they can’t get over. 


MY BUSINESS is carrying pretty 
things for women and children round 
to their houses. I collect ’em cheap in the 
city stores, and usually along in April 
sometime, me and Nellie, my mare, start 
out on the road. We don’t make our ex- 
penses, nor anywhere near. Most of the 
women in the houses where we call haven’t 
got much spare change for the kind of 
merchandise we've got to sell. But we 
make a lot of friends, and we reap a big 
harvest every year in welcomes, and come- 
agains, and hips looks, when we leave 
behind us some Teele gewgaw or trinket 
which, thanks to a few railroad shares left 
me by an uncle of mine, I can afford to 
part with for a little less than cost. 

I like people. I like to talk to them and 

t close to the inside of their thoughts. 

’m kind of a sociable sort of man, I guess, 
and peddling suits me for a hobby first 
rate. 

Two years last spring when I called 
at the James d hadn't been near the 
house for over eighteen months. I went 
up after supper about sunset time. The 
meadow at the foot of the hill in front 
of the Jue house is kind of a swampy 

lace, full of frogs in the spring; and as 
ellie and I jogged along the little narrow 
road and got nearer to the qe house, I 
couldn't hear a sound but the wail of cry- 
ing, screeching, wild things all about me, 
to a depth of a hundred miles it seemed. 

When I reached the clump of lilacs hid- 
ing the Janse house I hollered out a good 
healthy “Whoa” to Nellie, and cramped 
my wheel around sharp so it would scrape 
and make a noise and Isabel could know 
'twas a human come to see her. Then I 

t out and lifted one of my suit cases 
from the back of the buggy. I was goin 
round to the back door, same as Haak 
when I caught a glimpse of Isabel sitting 
on the little rotting steps in front of the 
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dilapidated front door, which the wood- 
bine was doing its best to cover up. 

I cut across through the grass, growin 
rank and coarse in the front yard, an 
went over toward her. 

“Hello, Isabel!" I said. 

She was sitting on the lowest step, lean- 
ing forward with her arms crossed on her 
knees and each hand hold of an elbow. 

Isabel wasn't a very handsome girl. 
And she always wore drab-colored calico 
wrappers that didn't help to brighten her 
up much. í 
“Hello!” she replied, not stirring. 

“How’s Gramp and Gram?” I asked, 
bright’s I could. . 

“Same as usual,” said Isabel. 

“Abed?” I inquired, looking round at 
the silent little house. 

Isabel nodded. “Yes. I get 'em to bed 
early nights now.” 

Isabel’s voice didn’t have any pretty 
ups and downs in it. She talked all on one 
note—a kind of dull, mouse-colored note 
to match the rest of her. 

“Well,” I went on, still cheerful, **Nel- 
lie and I are off on the road again to-mor- 
row morning, and I said to her this after- 
noon, ‘Well, Nellie, we'll have to pay the 
Janses' a call to-night, if we don't pass by 
them entirely this trip.’” 

“There’s nothing I want,” said Isabel. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I replied, and 

ut down my suit case close up against the 
kouse: Then I went over to where Isabel 
was and sat down on the low step beside 
her. It didn’t seem right to leave any 
woman idle in a place like that, sitting all 
alone, looking at nothing in particular, 
listening to that swamp. 

Isabel didn’t move over when I sat 
down, nor say anything to make me feel 
welcome. I didn't take offense. I'm used 
to Isabel's kind. 

I took off my hat and laid it on the 


: pu beside me, and after a minute or two 


asked, “Well, Isabel, how are you?” 

“All right," she said, curt and brief. 

“T see you're still on the job.” 

Isabel gave a shrug and a kind of grunt, 
but didn't say anything. 

** Haven't had to resort to what you got 
in the lowest drawer of your bureau yet, 
anyhow,” I pursued. 

‘I suppose you're referring to that fif- 
teen dollars," Isabel finally gratified me 
by observing. 

“Yes, I was,” I acknowledged. 

“Lot of good that’s doing me!” 

“You used to'say it did you a lot of 
good," I reminded her. “You used to say 
that that fifteen dollars was what kept 
you from going stark crazy-mad.” 

“Well, it ain't!" she kind of snapped 
at me. “It’s myself and my own making- 
up-my-mind that’s keeping me from going 
crazy-mad. A person can stand what 
they've got to stand if they've got a mind 
to, fifteen dollars, or no fifteen dollars.” 

“That’s the way to talk, Isabel," I re- 
plied, full of admiration. “Will power is 
a lot more use to anybody in keeping sane 
and steady than fifteen dollars is." 


BUT she wasn't going to allow me to 
praise her, if she could help it. “I 
don't know "bout that," she retorted, 
"but I know fifteen dollars is a lot too 
much to pay for a bottle of rat poison, and 
it's a lot too little," she went on, “for a 
girl to go to the bad on, if she prefers that 
way of putting an end to things she thinks 


she can't stand. At least it's a lot too lit- 
tle for a girl like me." She tossed up her 
head much as to say, “I don't care if I 
have shocked you." 

She didn't shock me a mite. She wasn't 
the first girl I'd heard talk rank and ex- 
treme to cover up a lot of fine qualities 
inside of her she wouldn't let you get a 
peep at for anything. I know, too, what 
the effect is, on a woman, of years and 
years of hardship with mighty few good 
times sprinkled in and mighty few kind 
words and kind looks to warm them up. 
Flowers don’t grow very plenty up in the 
arctic regions, where the winds blow hard 
and the sun don’t shine much. 


FTER a minute I asked, “What are 
you going to do with your fifteen dol- 
lars, Isabel?' 

“I’m going to spend it!” 

“What on?" 

*On myself," she announced, and she 
was awful savage about it. “On fifteen 
dollars’ worth of pleasure for myself.” 

“What sort of pleasure?” 

“I don’t know, I haven’t decided yet.” 

“Well,” I told her, “if I can help select 
something for you when I’m in the city 
sometime—" 

“Oh, the kind of stuff you know about 
is nothing I am interested in," she inter- 
rupted. "Jewelry and stuff to rig myself 
up in would be a lot of use to me up here 
‘in this hole, wouldn't it?” 

Isabel had always been awful indiffer- 
ent toward the things in my suit cases. 
Once I'd given her as a present a comb 
with rhinestones in it. Thought she might 
like it for her hair. But she'd shoved it 
back in my suit case again and said she 
didn't want it. I’d made her keep it, 
though. Said to-put it in the stove if she 
had no other use tor it—kind of as if I was 
offended, and she'd shrugged and stuck it 
up. careless, on the mantel, and gone off 
about her work. 

“Ever been to Boston?" I inquired 
now, an idea slowly forming in the back 
of my brain. : 

She shook her head. . 

“The fare isn’t much to Boston,” I 
went on, “and I know a place down there 
where you can sleep for a dollar a night. I 
believe you could stay for two or three 
days, and still have enough left of your 
fifteen dollars for the rat poison,” I kind 
of laughed, “which I bet you wouldn’t 
have any use for after seeing the crowds 
and theatres, and things in Boston, and 
eating food somebody else raised and 
cooked beside yourself, in restaurants I 
can pre you the names of.” 

“And who, do you think," asked Isabel, 
scathing and scornful, "would be here, 
looking out that Gram didn't wander 
down in the swamp and get stuck, the way 
she has twice; and seeing Gramp didn't 

out and hoe in his nightshirt, and go to 

in his overalls; d. feeding the hens, 
and milking the cow. You talk nonsense!" 

* "Twouldn't be the first time Nellie 
and I have done a little accommodating,” 
I suggested shyly. 

"And what pleasure, do you think, 
*twould be to me,” Isabel went on, ignor- 
ing my generous offer, “ to gallivant round 
Boston all alone, and eat in restaurants 
where I'd feel strange, and stared at, and 
go to theatres, where everybody but me is 
dressed up fine and laughing and talking 
to somebody. No, thanks." 
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“Oh, all right,” I said, as if I washed 
my hands of her. Kindness won’t break 
through the material women like Isabel 
clog up the avenue to their souls with, half 
as quick, sometimes, as something sharp 
and biting. You know how lye acts on the 
kitchen sink pipe that’s got stopped. 
That’s how my pique acted on Isabel. 

“T don’t care what you do with your 
money,” I went on. “ ies nothing to me. 
I was only su, esting. Throw it into the 
swamp, for allt care.” i 

“I might tell you what I’m thinking of 
doing with it," she said, “if you'd stop 
talking that way and give me a chance.” 

“Oh, you don’t have to,” I retorted. 

“I was thinking," she said, “that I 
might possibly consider buying one of 
them talking machines with it." 

A talking machine! One of the con- 
trivances that serves up Sousa, and Mrs. 
Schumann-Heink, and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner" on a brass band in your own 
front parlor! 

“J didn't know you were fond of music, 
Isabel," I exclaimed. 

“I don't know that I am fond of it, 
either," she said, “but some of the rec- 
ords are people talking. I thought I 
wouldn't hear the swamp so loud in the 
spring, nor the crickets in the fall, nor the 


I didn't blame the soldiers for sending up a shout every time 


wind in winter, if I could listen to some- 
body talking when I sat down after the 
work is done. I thought it might be kind 
of company; but I don't know, perhaps it 
wouldn't. It’s only a thing, after all. I 
haven't decided on it yet." 

Ileft Isabel ten or fifteen mimutes later. 
I pondered on her a good deal the four 
miles back to town, and when I got to 
where I was putting up I asked some ques- 
tions. They told me that Isabel Janse 
never came to any of the doings in the 
town. And she didn't attend any church, 
far as they knew. The old Janse horse was 
going pretty lame now, and 'twas all he 
ud do, they guessed, to haul down the 
corn every fall to Hobb's mill. 


ELLIE and I were headed for Vermont 

that spring. We have a big territory in 
New Hampshire, where we've got lots of 
friends, too, and it was two years before 
we got back to Massachusetts again. In 
all that time I didn't hear a word about 
Isabel Janse. I wondered about her a 
good deal, and dropped her a post card 
once or twice, the way I do to stop myself 
worrying about people. She hadn't an- 
swered my cards. Tin diners she would. 
None of my friends are very long on the 
writing line. Fact is, 'twas in the news- 


papers, not from anybody thinking I 
might be interested, that I first read that 
the United States Government had light- 
ed on the particular section of the state 
where Isabel lived, and where I was so fa- 
miliar, for an encampment to train sol- 
diers in, to send across the Atlantic to 
fight the nasty Huns. 

Nellie and I usually came down from 
New Hampshire near the coast, but I de- 
cided we could just as well keep inland 
and take in the soldiers’ camp on the way. 
I'd never visited an army training camp 
and had a curiosity to see what it was like. 
Thad no idea where it was located—north, 
south, east or west of the town where 
Nellie and I usually put up. 

We struck the turnpike a mile or two 
east of the place where the Janse road 
leads off of it. We had had a long, steady 
pull of twenty miles or so, and I was in- 
tending to keep right on to a resting place 
for Nellie for the night, and start out bright 
and fresh to visit the camp, wherever it 
was, in the morning. But as I got nearer 
the Janse road I got to wondering more 
and more if Isabel had got her talking ma- 
chine yet. I had to be in Boston Wednes- 
day (this was Saturday), and I decided if 
I really wanted to find out I'd better drop 


in at the Janses’ when it was handy. 
\ 
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Isabel’s hand shot up 


The first part of the Janse road goes 
through some woods, and the leaves of the 
trees "long the side brushed the spokes of 
the wheels of our buggy every now and 
then as Nellie and D horaded our way 
through it. Seemed as if the branches had 
grown thicker. Seemed, too, as if the 
grass ribbons in the middle of the road 
were a little higher and ranker than I re- 
membered. I hoped they weren't all dead 
and buried up at the Janses'. After I'd 
crossed two old rotten bridges in awful re- 
pair, and forded two brooks running willy- 
nilly straight across my path, I began to 
feel pretty certain I'd find the Janse house 
deserted, or burned to the ground, one of 
the two. But I didn't! Neither one! 

I don't know as I have ever been so 
surprised in my life as I was when I 
broke out of the piece of pine grove be- 
side the cemetery, a quarter of a mile be- 
fore you come to the Janse house. I was 
expecting, of course, to see the meadow 
stretched out before me same as usual, 
simmering in the late afternoon sunshine, 
with a hazelike steam brooding over it, 
reaching away for miles and miles. But 
the meadow had disappeared. "Twan't 
there! 

The place it ought to be was there—the 
space, I mean— but everything that made a 


meadow had been rubbed out, and 
in its place another picture had been 
sketched in—hasty, with charcoal on 
a piece of brown butcher's paper— 
looked like from the color, or the lack 
of color. Supposed to be the picture 
of a city, I guessed. Queer-looking 
city. A child might have built it, 
with blocks cut all one size. The 
buildings were all alike—long and 
low, like cars in a train yard—about 
a million or so of them, seemed as 
if, with black roofs on them. And 
shooting up into the sky out of the 
roofs were a whole lot of chimneys 
—high, slim ones, painted black. 
Made me think of the bare, black- 
ened trunks of dead trees shooting 
up out of some valley where several 
years before a forest fire had swept 
away all of the small timber. 

I calculated the city, which of 
course I guessed to be the soldiers' 
camp, lay about half a mile away 
from the spot where Nellie and I 
were standing and staring with our 
eyes hanging out on our cheeks. 
Anyhow, we were near enough the 
camp to see some of the dirt-col- 
ored space between the buildings 
(there wasn't a scrap of meadow 
green left behind), and crawling 
round over the space, I could make 
out objects (dirt-colored, too—'bout 
the shade of a swarm of bees), single 
and in bunches, moving about slow 
and deliberate, the way bees do in 
the early spring. After Nellie and 
I had stood there and stared about 
ten minutes I clucked at her to go 
on, and we went round the curve of 
the road up toward Janses'. I'd 
read how some of the officers had 
made use of the farmers' houses 
round the camp for their families 
to live in, and I concluded as like- 
ly as not I'd find a captain's wife 
and children living at the Janses' 
'stead of Isabel and Gram and 
Gramp. Fact was, I'd spied a cart 
road shooting straight up the hill 
from the soldiers’ city to just where I 
calculated the Janse house stood. So 
when Nellie got round the last curve be- 
fore you reached the house, and I heard 
men's voices and laughing, I guessed the 
captain was doing a little entertaining. 

ut it wasn't any captain that was do- 
ing the entertaining. I began to suspicion 
it Da I got out of my buggy, even. 


(THERE'S one of those great big- 
trunked elm trees, with long graceful 
dipping branches, you see so often in front 
of New England farmhouses, near the lilac 
clump by the Janses’. As I drew Nellie 
up under it I caught sight of a board 
tacked up on it, 'bout as high up as you 
could reach, with some printing on it. At 
the top of the board there was an arrow 

ainted, pointing toward the house be- 
Find the lilacs, and underneath the arrow 
in homemade letteging it said: 


Hot Doughnuts and Cottage Cheese! 
Every Wednesday and Saturday 
Afternoons 
From 2 to 6 o'clock 
Free to all Soldiers 


I got out and stole round the lilac clump. 
I never saw the Janse house look so pleas- 
ant. The grass was cut in the front yard 


and there was a little neat round bed of 
red geraniums each side of the front door. 
The front door was still kind of sagging. 
true enough, and the house needed paint 
worse than it did last time I was there, 
but with its windows pushed up, and the 
front door open in kind of an invitin 
fashion, and the lower floor so Summed 
full of United States army that it was ooz- 
ing out all the open holes (there were 
men's arms and shoulders in khaki filling 
up the window spaces, and a pair of army- 
clad legs dangling out one of the front 
ones), there was nothing very forlorn or 
abandoned-looking about the place. There 
was nothing very forlorn or abandoned- 
sounding, either! 

I went round unobserved to the back 
door. There's a shed off the kitchen, and 
I stationed myself up close to some wash- 
tubs in the shed, and peeked in at the 
goings-on in the kitchen. 


"TRE doughnut-frying was in progress 
at that minute (I'd guessed it already 
from the smell), and assisting at it were 
no less than a dozen or fifteen great, big, 
healthy-looking soldier boys in uniform. 
A half-dozen ofthe were gathered round 
the fat on the stove, two or three others 
round a table, where one, with a woman’s 
blue-checked apron tied round him, was 
busy with the dough and cutter, and a few 
more were just simply taking up room, 
and making a lot of talk and noise. One 
of 'em was perched up on an edge of the 
kitchen sink, sort of purring on a jew's- 
harp. Over by the window, where in the 
winter time the geraniums in cans used 
to set on the sill, seated in the old high- 
backed rocker, was Gramp Janse (’twasn’t 
till later I learned there wasn't any Gram 
Janse any more), with his hands folded 
across his stomach, kind of smiling to him- 
self, Jooking on interested, as if he was at 
a play or something. 

I dante get a glimpse of Isabel at first, 
but every little while I saw her hand shoot 
up over the heads of the men grouped 
round the stove—at least I guessed it was 
hers—as she held up a long fork with a 
golden-brown doughnut—color of a trout 
pool when the sun strikes it—dripping on 
the end of it. 

I didn't blame the soldiers for sending 
up a shout every time Isabel's hand shot 
up. Nothing so good in the world to sink 
your teeth into as a fresh doughnut, siz- 
zling with the fat it was born in, crisp as a 
fih potato chip on the outside, soft as a 
fresh griddle cake on the inside, and! so 
piping hot you have to open your mouth 
and draw in, or get burned. 

I was glad when two of the men round 
the stove shouted, “Cheese!” and with a 
doughnut stuck onto each thumb went off 
into the front room, where the cow’s part 
of the menu was. For then I got a chance 
to see Isabel. 

She was standing close up to the stove, 
with one hand on her hip and the other 
busy with the fork dabbing at the dough- 
nuts in the fat pot. She was standing real 
straight and perky-like; and though she 
still wore a gray wrapper, it was pulled in 
tight round her waist with a red ribbon; 
a bow to match was round the neck of her 
dress, that was turned down low. And 
her hair was curled in the front, and in 
the back I saw something sparkling that 
looked mighty like my rhinestone comb! 

She actually (Continued on page 115) 


Then Our Men Came! 


The story of how a million of them “breezed into” France “as though God 
once more had let loose the gale that swamped the chariots of Pharaoh” 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


MAGINE, if you can, what these 

four years of war have meant to 

France and Britain. In February, I 

stood on the Butte de Warlemcourt, 

in the middle of the great Somme bat- 
tlefield. The Butte itself, a giant mound, 
had been churned into a shapeless mass 
of chalky clay; scores of white crosses, 
sticking all askew, larded its sides. Nota 
single ttee was standing of all the forests 
that once made the far-reaching landscape 
beautiful. 

One called the names of villages that 
used to be there, Pys, Courcelette, Martin- 
puich, Flers, Grevillers—all gone! Nothing 
even indicated that human habitationsever 
had been there, except a few charred roof 
timbers protruding from pitiful masses of 
household débris. That scene is only one 
small corner of a vast area in comparison 
with whose desolation Dante's Hell must 
seem desirable. 

When this devastation, which the 
Germans have wrought in France, is trans- 
lated into human terms—escaping refu- 
gees fleeing before the enemy, with all the 
salvage of their ruined homes upon their 
farm carts—the meaning of it eats into a 
man's mind like acid. 

And this has been going on for four long 
years! : 
As for the army, the generation of 
French soldiers that corresponds with our 
men just going over has vanished. The 
young men of France are dead. The sol- 
diers of the armies have endured what 
men's nerves never have been asked to 
stand since the world was made. The civil- 
ians have lived through heart-breaking 
losses. Before our men began coming 
over in heartening quantity, I went through 
Britian from north Scotland to the south, 
was at British headquarters in Flanders, 
and traveled down the British lines in 
France. Marshal Haig was right: they 
had their backs against the wall. 

Then our men came. 

Young, eager, vigorous, they arrived 
like strapping Samsons, aflame for a fight. 
They carried with them the same verve 
and dash that the best troops of France 
and Britain had four years ago. All the 
resilience, the bounce, that the terrific 
years had tended to weary out of the old 
armies, returned to the Allies when our 
men came. 

I have seen them land, fifty thousand 
in a single day in one port. And while I 
resolutely set myself to be for once a 
modest American, I nearly choked in the 
attempt. And when the time for fighting 
came, our men did not simply go into 
battle; they went into battle—plus! They 
went in as the Marines did at Cháteau- 
Thierry. Moving off into the fields, they 
let the magnificent French troops, tired 
out and broken after their admirable re- 
sistance, file back down the road. Then, 
putting every man a red poppy in his 
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helmet, they swung up the hill into the 
battle, where they whipped the Prussian 
Guard, singing at the top of their voices: 


“Hail! Hail! The gang's all here!” 


Things used to be done with such a 
swing at the beginning of the war. But 
after four years, while one may fight with 
grim ability, one does not fight as though 
one were going to a wedding. What 
wonder that the Germans cave in, and the 
Allies buck up, when millions of new men 
in such fettle plunge into the war. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
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When one seeks some of the elements 
that have made the spirit of our men so 
great a contribution toward the winning 
of the war, it is not difficult to make selec- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, their utterly 
unmilitarized mind has helped. To one 
trained for war in a military land war be- 
comes a business, with rules and methods 
to be mastered and obeyed. 


To a typical American, however, war is 
an utterly wild, untamed, unruly, abnormal 
affair. It never entered into his ordinary 
plans and expectations; never seemed to 
him anything but a far off, terrific, outra- 
geous thing. And now, when he finds him- 
self in it, he does not readily grasp the idea 
of normal limits to what might be expect- 
ed of a man under such abnormal circum- 
stances. There may be rules about the 
percentage of losses, after sustaining 
which soldiers should retire. But the 
average American does not know them. 
There may be rules about the time of day 
when bombardments are proper, and 
about conventional seasons and methods 
of attack. But the American does not 
always observe them. There may be rules 
about the propriety of surrender under 
given circumstances; but our men do not 
seem to have been informed about them. 


UT in No Man’s Land I visited, with 

Y. M. C. A. supplies, a ruined village 
where a group of our men were quartered. 
A few days before, seventeen of them had 
been surrounded there by a large force of 
Germans, who demanded their surrender. 
Somehow, our men had not thought of 
that. They did not think of it then. They 
fought their way through; and six of them 
came out alive: but none surrendered. 

I do not mean that they are better sol- 
diers than the French and British. Of 
course they are not. But I mean that, at 
this war-weary stage of hostilities, they 
suddenly appear at the front, well trained 
indeed, hag still with all their traditional, 
Naive ignorance of war, to do, as one 
Frenchman said, superhuman things, and 
with the apparent idea that such things are 
to be expected as a matter of common 
course in battle. 

The American aviator who, without 
orders from his own commander, flew with 
a British squadron, fought twelve enemy 
planes and brought down five of them; 
who fell in German territory himself, 
threatened three Germans with his aérial 
compass as a bomb, and captured one of 
them; who picked up a wounded French 
officer on his way home, and who came 
through the lines at last, prisoner, French 
officer and all, with the request that his 
name be not reported for fear he might 
receive a reprimand, is quite typical of a 
point of view that I caught a score of times. 

Well, what is the use of words? Unless 
one was there when Cháteau-Thierry fell 
into the Germans' hands, unless he saw 
Paris bombarded, unless he traveled with 
the refugees and felt the foundations slip- 
ping from under the cause of the Allies 
unless he then saw a million of our men 
breeze in, as though God once more had let 
loose the gale that swamped the chariots 
of Pharaoh, how can he know what a dif- 
ference their spirit made in France? , 

This dashing freshness of spirit had its 
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full effect upon the French, because it 
was accompanied by such admirable be— 
havior. Everywhere I found our men re- 
garded not only with natural gratitude, 
with patriotic enthusiasm, but with per- 
sonal esteem. I traveled all over France, 
and the only drunken American soldier I 
saw was in a guardhouse. At a great sea- 
port, where thousands of our sailors were 
ashore on leave for Sunday, I went to the 
wharf at the evening hour when they were 

uring back to the ships. I doubt if civ- 
alian crowds in America ever come back 
half so sober.* : 

Of course they are not angelic beings! 
Were they that Pack home? Take a mil- 
lion young men three thousand miles over- 
seas, thrust them into war’s 
mingled monotony and hor- 
ror, let this happen in a land 
whose customs are utterly 
unlike our own, where a law 
to forbid the sale of liquor to 
our men is out of the ques- 
tion, and what would you 
naturally expect? Well, you 


of potatoes, and a side of bacon. They 
stocked the house for a month. , 

Befriended so unexpectedly by strange 
soldiers, the woman stumbled to her feet 
and, drawing a canvas cover back, showed 
them the body of her baby, dead on the 
flight from Amiens. The “roughs” took 
up a collection, dropped two hundred 
francs into her apron, sought out the town 
authorities, and buried the babe. Roughs! 
—Well, several million of that breed of 
gentleman will not only win the war; they 
will leave a great friendship for the Ameri- 
can people in the hearts of France. 

Few things are more interesting to 
study than the attitude of our men to- 
ward the Germans. They came over, 


His Own Mother Was There! years, 


a withering blast of lead that laid the 
Germans low. What else could he do? 
He had seen what the others had not—a 
grenade in each uplifted hand. 

For the first time in centuries war 
knows no flag of truce. It is impossible to 
trust a German surrender. The policy of 
using lies, as one uses guns, to serve chosen 
ends, has worked down from Wilhelm- 
strasse to the ranks. The wonder is not 
that our men take so few prisoners. After 
their experience, the wonder is that they 
take any. : 

Amazing, therefore, is the admirable 
spirit of our men even toward the Ger- 
mans whenever the stern necessities of 
battle permit it to show itself. Conings- 
by Dawson has given the 
most accurate account I 
know of the way in which, 
after all these scarifying 
even the British 
lommy, much more the 
new American, treats the 
German: 


When he's gone over the top 


would naturally expect what 
has not happened. 

There is plenty to be 
shocked at in human life 
anywhere, and the Ameri- 
can army in France is no 
celestial exception. But my 

rsonal impression is that 
T would trust a son"to the 
American Expeditionary 
Forces as soon as I would 
to an average American col- 
lege, if not sooner. My own 
emotion is one of thankful 
wonder at the splendid 
ideals of our high command, 
the effective service of the 
Y. M. C. A. and kindred 
organizations, and the ad- 
mirable conduct of our 
troops. 

In particular, our men 
never fail to endear them- 
selves to the French fami- 
lies of the war zone. An 
American soldier loves noth- 
ing so much as home; and 
nothing in his eyes so sym- 
bolizes home as does a child. 
If, as this war indicates, the 
attitude toward women and 
children is an ultimate test 
of a people's character, then 
our boys shine. Rough? Of 
course they often are. I 
messed with one of the 
roughest lots of them in an 
old stable, and afterward 


IS letter was written by Burt Powell, of 
Peoria, Illinois, to his father and mother 
back home. He is an only child. When he 

enlisted a year ago he'had to have his parents’ 
consent, for he was just eighteen. It was a hard 
struggle for them to grant it; but the boy's patri- 
otism won, and they are now happy in his happi- 
ness and as proud of him as the parents of such a 
boy have the right to be. 


Dear Mornrn AND FATHER: 

I write this letter so soon for the reason that I am dum- 
founded at what I discovered the other night. 

I was walking in the Y. M. C. A. with “the other four” of the 
crew, and I saw, hung up in a large frame, the pictures of about 
twenty-five mothers, who were ideal and typical mothers of sol- 
diers and sailors. And there, right in the center, was your pic- 


ture. Believe me, I sure was proud, and I led that crew right 
up and showed them. 

To think, out of thousands of mothers, you should be chosen 
as one of the ideal mothers to be placed there, so that hundreds 
of other service men might see even some little thing about you 
that reminded them of their own mothers, got me, and I felt 
about as weak in the knees as a three-months-old baby. And 
believe me, Mother, you had it all over the rest of the types, 
like a tent. There was that brooch Dad gave you, and it 
seemed that his picture was there, too. 

The Norfolk Y. M. C. A. has far more service men in it than 
any other ten cities in the U. S., and that picture is going to do 
lots of the boys a lot of good, and out of all of them I know who 
felt as if some new appreciation bas crept in to stay. At the 
top of the frame were the words, “Pick out your Mother," 
meaning one resembling yours; but I've got mine there. Dog- 
gone it it makes me want to clean out the entire German pop- 

tion 

Well, you might head this letter, “ Mother" because that's 
all I’ve got to write about. 

I don’t believe I deserve all this, but I am going to try to 
live up to it. . Your loving son, Burt. 


with bomb and bayonet for the 
express purpose of “doing in” 
the Hun, he makes a comrade 
of the Fritzie he captures. 
You'll see him coming down 
thebattered trenches with some 
scared lad of a German at his 
side. He's gabbling away, mak- 
ing throat-noises and signs, 
smiling and doing his articulate 
best to be intelligible. He pats 
the Hun on the back, hands 
him chocolate and cigarettes, 
exchanges souvenirs and shares 
his last luxury. If anyone in- 
terferes with his Fritzie he's 
willing to fight. When they 
come to the cage where the 
prisoner has to be handed over, 
the farewells of these compan- 
ions whose acquaintance has 
been made at the bayonet 
point are often absurd as they 
are affecting. I suppose one 
only learns the value of kind- 
ness when he feels the need of 
it himself. The men out there 
have said “Good-by ” to every- 
thing they loved; but they’ve 
got to love someone—so they 
give their affections to captured 
ritzies, stray dogs, fellows 
who've collected a piece of shell, 
in fact to anyone who’s a little 
worse off than themselves. 


HE final glory of our 
men's spirit overseas 
they brought with them 
from home. It springs from 
the unselfish purpose of 
America in sending them. 


watched them shoot craps for twenty- prepared to be “good sports” in their -Ofall the people in this war, we have least 


franc notes and listened to their verbal 


high explosives. 

nquestionably rough; none in thearmy 
more so than that motor transport com- 
pany! But when those "roughs" came 
into Beauvais one night and, having been 
billeted, started out to see the town, 
they found some wee children, fed them 
Chocolate and cookies, and gave them sous 
—the French equivalent of our one cent. 
The toddlers headed for an open door as 
Soon as they had the coppers in their hand, 
and the “‘roughs”’ followed them. There 
on the stone floor, in a desolate room, lay 
a womat , evidently ill. She was a refugee 
from Amiens. The “roughs” went out 


and bought her a basket of bread, a bag 


treatment of their enemies. They were 
used to organized athletics; they were ac- 
customed to fight fairly. They were angry 
at the German system, determined to de- 
molish it; but they were predisposed to be 
as decent as war allowed to German men. 

In such spirit they went up to the 
trenches. I was with one of our fighting 
divisions at the front when they were new 
to the game. A group of Germans came 
across No Man’s Land one day, hands in 
the air, crying ‘‘Kamerad.”” Boys from 
Alabama in the lines were waiting to wel- 
come them. Can you shoot men who cry 
for quarter and ask the privilege of sur- 
render? Then, suddenly, our machine gun 
spoke. À keener-eyed American let loose 


of self-regarding interest to serve, least of 
national ambition to consider. It was 
this that made our declaration of hostili- 
ties, long before we struck a blow, so 
great a benediction to our allies. Our en- 
trance was a sort of accolade upon their 
shoulders, a declaration that, in the judg- 
ment of the most uninvolved and disin- 
terested of the nations, they were knights 
engaged in a crusade. 

ow can stay-at-homes be made to feel 
the quick, spontaneous gratitude with 
which our men are greeted overseas? An 
American uniform in France and Britain 
is accorded a thankful courtesy that 
often makes its wearer embarrassed and 
ashamed. Men (Continued on page 114) 


Don't Pity Us Folks 
Who Have Physical Defects! 


It is bad for us and bad for you—as I know from my own personal experience 


By Mary Dickerson Donahey 


HE idea of writing this article 

popped into my head the other 

day when a friend said to me, 

* Whenever I hear women won- 

dering what their sons will do if 
they come home maimed, I just tell them 
about you." 

The remark startled me a little and 
seemed to me rather far-fetched. Yet 
possibly my experience really may be of 
use or comfort to somebody, somewhere. 
And so I wish to tell it. 

To hold myself up as a model for the 
men who will come home from this war 
seems to me presumptuous in the extreme. 
Yet I presume it does not make much 
difference how your wounds were acquired, 
just so they are there to be dealt with. 

Mine are far from heroic in their origin. 
At fifteen, owing to serious disease of the 
bones of my right hand, that member had 
to come off. Ánd at the same time, a bit 
of the hip bone had to come out. I was 
prety well banged up for a while, and 
the hip has never really ceased from 
troubling, though the hand has stayed 
contentedly at rest. 

The important thing about all this is 
the surprise most people seem to feel 
that, in spite of what happened, I went 
right ahead and lived my life anyhow! 
It seems very silly to me to be astonished 
at that; and the idea that I am a heroine 
for doing it is foolish. From my point of 
view, what else was there for me to do? 
I should, indeed, have been a dunce had 
I, at the very start of things, just given 
up and decided that life was ended for me. 

I wanted to live. I wanted to have a 
good time. I wanted to do exactly what 
other girls did. So I simply went ahead 
and did it. It never entered my head to 
make any high-sounding vows of patience 
and cheerfulness. I just went ahead as if 
nothing had happened. And I suppose 
that is the idea I am to pass on to 
wounded soldiers. I am very certain it 
is exactly what they ought to do, too, if 
they wish to be normal and happy! 

It is just here that I really can say 
something that ought to be of great help 
—but it 1s directed to the folks at home 
and not to the men: 

Do not be always pitying them! And 
never, never, never encourage them to 
pity themselves! There is nothing in the 
whole wide world so enervating as the 
pity of other people, unless and except 
it be self-pity. That is the worst curse 
that the devil ever laid on mankind. 

I once knew of the case of a young 
woman who lost her hand. Her family 
pitied her into a state of perpetual sor- 
row, into the loss of all pleasure, and, 
finally, I have been told, into loss of life. 
She was killed by pitv, and maybe it was 
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just as well. For all her joy in living had 
een killed before her! She was a bright, 
clever, and attractive woman, and her 
family adored her. It was simply a most 
pathetic case of misplaced affection. 


N9BobY ever suggested to me in any 
way that my life “was ended." No 
word or look ever led me to suppose that 
I couldn't and shouldn't go on just the 
same. It was too bad that I had lost a 
hand and had a hip that hurt, of course. 
But then other folks had lost their teeth 
and were still able to relish their meals! 
That was the idea that I had about it. 

Luckily for me, perhaps, we had plenty 
of “help” through those first years, and 
I could take my time to adjust myself, 
though I am sure that, had it been neces- 
sary, I. would have learned much more 
quickly than I did. 

I had my hand amputated above the 
wrist in March. By June my artificial 
arm—Peggy, as I've always called it, it 
being the child of a peg of wood and a 
pee of rubber—was purchased. When 

eptember arrived, I was able to wear it 
all day and to begin using it, not treating 
it merely as an ornament for my public 
appearances. 
ver since that time Peggy and her 
successors—for it costs money to be re- 
newed by art instead of nature—have all 
had to earn their livings. There are a 
reat many things that I do with five 
ficere only, for which you ordinary, 
clumsy, two-handed folks take ten; but 
wherever possible I have studied out a 


way for Peggy to do her share. In con- 


sequence, the arm is strong and well and 
not shrunken. Men-folk may not be in- 
terested in some of Peggy's feats, such as 
crocheting and hair-braiding, but they 
will be surprised to learn that Peggy 
writes a legible though rather large and 
scrawly hand, whenever she is requested 
to "spell" the left hand, and that she is 
of great assistance in carving, in ordinary 


` eating, in the opening of doors, the carry- 


ing of umbrellas or opening of the same, 
and mostly in tying ties. With her as- 
sistance I can tie a four-in-hand, an Ascot 
or a bow tie as well as anybody. Shoe- 
strings don't need her. The five fingers 
left are quite sufficient for that. I well 
remember the day that I walked about 
New York with shoe ribbons flopping and 
tripping me at every step—all because 
there was no one at hand to tie them up 
for me! I got more and more provoked 
with myself at every step. 

“This,” I said, “must cease!" When 
I got home, I went to work, and at bed- 
time had learned to tie up my own shoes, 
and now I can accomplish a bowknot in 
the middle of my back, or anywhere else. 


“But,” some mother may wail, “you 
may have been able to do all you say and 
get along very nicely in your home; but 
my boy will have to go out into the world 
and work!" 

So, madam, did I! And what is more, 
if the Kaiser is not beaten with astound- 
ing rapidity I shall very likely be doing it 
again by the time you are reading this 
article! 

'The school I attended, while an ex- 
cellent one, fitted me for work no more 
than do most private schools—or public 
ones, either, for that matter. But when 
I graduated my doctor lent me his type- 
writer and I taught myself to operate it. 
Since then I have learned to manipulate 
seven other makes, and on most of them 


I can write quite as rapidly as any but - 


the very best two-handed professional 
typists. I used my knowledge to help me 
as a reporter. - 

I do not think any editor ever “let me 
down easy” on assignments on account of 
my hand or my hip. Most of them never 
knew much about the latter—although 
there are times when I can't help limp- 
ing—and most of them forgot about the 
former. I know it would have made me 
righteously angry if I'd ever thought I 
was being pampered—and pampenng is 
not the style on newspapers. I went to 
all sorts of places, worked all sorts of 
hours, and climbed up and down and in 
and out wherever my work led me, 
never once having to say “I can't." 
Which was a very good thing. “I can't" 
employees are never"popular—nor do 
they hold their jobs. On. yes, I earned 
my living up to the time of my marriage. 

“Married!!!” I can hear somebody 
shriek. ‘You don't mean to say anybody 
married you?" 

Yes, a man not only married me, he 
fell in love with me first and he's stayed 
in love with me since. I know very well 
that a great many people were desperate- 
ly sorry for him when he did it. 1 know 
others thought I ought never to have 
married at all. I had evidence enough of 
both feelings. But as it happened to be 
the business of nobody but just us two, 
we went serenely on our way. Neither of 
us has been sorry yet—and the event 
took place thirteen years ago. And I am 
feminine enough to want to mention that 
it wasn't a case of my leaping desperately 
at the first chance, either. 


O YOU see I have good reason to as- 
sert that the loss of a limb, the laming 

of another, need not make any real differ- 
ence in one's life. I've proved it. I've had 
a very happy life, a busy life, a more or less 
useful life. I've had fun and travel and the 
best of friends and love. And I will defy 
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anybody to call me a cripple. I have not 
been “deprived of strength, activity, or 
capability for service," as Mr. Webster 
puts it. 

People often say, “But of course you 
must have been left-handed before it hap- 
pened." I was not. I was as right-handed 
as anybody, and so were all my forbears 
before me. As well? Why, I use my left 
hand better than I ever used my right. 
And what I have learned to do, others can 
learn, too; for I am not of a particularly 
inventive tum of mind. In fact, I have 
no doubt that dozens of armless people 


you can make uncanny noises upon it by 
rapping it with your knuckles. he fin- 
ished his remark, Tom took both hands and 
rapped hard on his knees. And both of 
them gave back that hollow, ghostly note! 

Two legs off—one almost to the hip! I'd 
known him twenty years and, while notic- 
ing that he limped a little, had never once 
suspected the true state of the case, So, 
you prophets of woe, think of Tom when 
next you start to worrying. I remember 
that he told me that day that he didn't miss 
his legs much. He said he used a cane, 
though rarely needing it, could walk some 


grieve over the matter forever and a day; 
people who enjoy sorrow and think that 
others who don't are “heartless” or, at 
best, “indelicate.” 

For people like that I have no sympathy ` 
and I do not care whether they approve of 
me or not. It is my duty, and the duty of 
all who are “different,” not to make a fuss 
about it and never, under any circum- 
stances, allow it to cast any gloom over our 
lives or the lives of people around us. 

You can learn to forget it. I do. I am 
so used now to my ways of doing things that 
often for days at a time I have no unpleas- 


who may read this article 
will turn up their noses at it 
with a very just '"Humph! 
She's not done much! I can 
manage more than that my- 
self." Anybody could. Some- 
one who didn't like me much 
once said that the only 
things I did not learn to do 
‘were the things I did not 
want to do. And in my in- 
nermost soul I have always 
admitted that she was ex- 
actly right. 


CAN you see why I shall 
refuse to be sorry for a 
soldier who comes back 
minus nothing but a hand? 

Somebody will ask “How 
about two hands? What if 
he loses both?" Ah, such a 
man has my sympathy! But 
still I cannot believe that, 
even to such an unfortunate, 
are the chances for a useful 
and a happy life denied. I 
have investigated too thor- 
oughly the things that are 
done with artificial arms 
these days. I tell you in all 
honesty that I can conceive 
of worse things than losing 
“my other hand! I know 
that if I did I could get a 
per of artificial arms which 

could learn to use so 
that in a very short time 
I could be quite independ- 
ent—tied to nobody's apron 
strings! For I know about 
men and women who are 
armless but not_ helpless! 

As to legs—well, that is 
another story. I know 
about being lame, but I’ve 
never lost a pedal extremity 
yet. However—here is a 
true story: 

One man has made all 
my family of “Peggys.” We 
naturally converse while 
he is fitting and working 
over one, upon a multitude 


Why I Decided 
to Sign This Article 


HIS article was to have been published without mysig- 

nature. I meant it to be unsigned when I wrote it, be- 

cause this stripping your life naked to please the public 
has never appealed to me a bit. 

But the Editor says I mustn't do that—the article will be 
more helpful with my name hitched on—so I have hitched it. 

Also, I am asked for a brief biography. I am glad it's to be 
brief—seems to me the article itself tells everything necessary. 

However! I was born in New York, brought up in Ohio, 
and went back to New York when the trouble with my hand 
developed, so that Dr. Frederic S. Dennis, a specialist in such 
things, could treat me. I had my taste of fame then. Sar- 
coma till that time had been considered incurable, and I in- 
sisted upon recovering from my varied ills, so that mine was 
quite a famous case. 

When able, I entered St. Mary's School, at that time the 
New York branch of St. Gabrielle’s at Peekskill, and spent 
there three very happy years. 

From my earliest memory I wanted to write. The only 
trouble was I never could decide whether I would be a second 
George Eliot or Louisa May Alcott. As soon as I graduated I 
began to try free lancing, and met with some success; but free 
lancing is too irregular for people who enjoy eating as much as 
I do, and I was delighted when I got a chance in the city room 
of one of the New York papers. After a while, however, I re- 
versed the usual order of things, by going away from New York. 
I got a job on the Cleveland “ Plain Dealer,” where at one time 
I was the sole staff the Sunday editor had, did city-room work, 
ran a woman's department in the evening paper, a children's 
page on Sunday, was musical and art critic, and was expected 
to do an editorial a week. l 

I was on the staff of the “Plain Dealer” when I married. 
Since then I have done my own housework a large part of the 
time, have written some magazine stories and articles and nine 
children’s books. 

Had I sixteen hands on either side, each and every hand 
would, I know, abhor dusting and bed-making and “‘straight- 
ening up,” but all thirty-two would itch to begin working 
when they found themselves inside a kitchen! I am much 
prouder of the fact that I can get a good dinner than I am of 
those nine books! Mary Dickerson DONAHEY. 


ant reminder of my loss what- 
ever. When it does come it 
is generally through the 
glimpsing of morbid curiosi- 
ty on some face in the street 
car. A woman—I who ad- 
mire my sex hate to say it but 
it almost invariably is a 
woman-—notices something 
queer in the way I hold my 
purse or handle my newspa- 
per or umbrella. Instantly 
she is alert. I can fairly feel 
dotted lines leaping straight 
from her avid eyes to poor 
Peggy's not so awfully un- 
natural curves. I can feel 
her wondering. I can voice 
the questions she is simply 
dying to ask. ` And generally 
I am the center of her inter- 
est until one of us leaves the 
car. At such times I am 
unhappy and hate being dif- 
ferent. But it doesn't last 
long. There's no use in the 
world staying sad or mad 
for any length of time, and 
I know from experience that 
such people aren't really 
unkind—just ill-bred. And 
that if the woman who has 
caused me that bad half hour 
had a chance, it is dollars to 
doughnuts that she would 
do something,very nice and 
kind and helpful for me, and 
be glad to do it. That is the 
nice thing about being dif- 
ferent—you find sopmuch un- 
suspected good in the world! 


DoNT let any child lover 
fear that children will 
shrink from him on account 
of the loss of a limb. They 
won't. They'll be curious 
about it, of course, but that 
is only the expression of 
healthy, normal childhood, 
which has to learn by asking 
questions. Some dear friends 
of mine had four children to 
whom I was devoted and I 


of subjects. So it was that one day, not 
long ago, we got to discussing the ques- 
tion, Which is worse—to lose an arm or 
a leg?" 

e could not agree upon it. I insisted 
that it was much worse to lose a leg; he that 
the loss of a leg was nothing to that of an 
arm. At last I said, "Well, Tom, we might 
as well stop. We never can finish the argu- 
ment, because neither of us knows enough 
about it. I have never lost a leg, and you 

ave never lost anything at all." 
“Oh, indeed," said Tom, “‘is that so?" 
ow, when you wear an artificial limb, 


distance, and that his wife considered his 
condition a distinct advantage. When he 
wished to go somewhere and she wished 
him to stay at home, she could absolutely 
control the situation by hiding his legs. 
Now, please let no one think that Tom 
and I are unduly facetious about our in- 
firmities. I have been severely criticized 
now and then for 
think the people who do it are those whom 
I might describe in expressive slang as 
“crape hangers;" people who think it is the 
duty of pe de who is not just like 
everybody else to sit down and publicly 


king fun at myself. I ` 


somehow got a notion that their mother 
did not want them told about my hand. 
One day I said to her that they were old 
enough to understand, and ought to know 
the truth. 

“Of course they are,” she said. “I was 
simply afraid you would not like to have 
them know." 

I told them. Questions flew fast and 
furious for a few minutes, but from that 
evening on that side was the pet side. 

After that, when I went up to tell them 
good night stories, the child who suc- 
ceeded in getting (Continued on page 58) 


A Great Detective—of 
the Modern Kind 


Stories of Charles F. DeWoody, who has done some 


wonderful work uncovering German spies 


ORE pro-German trouble- 
makers dwell in New York, 
and more pro-German plots 
are hatched or concocted 
there—because New York 
happens to be the metropolis—than in all 
the rest of the country combined. To find 
these pro-Huns and to uncover their plots 
is the job of the New York office of the 


By Fred C. Kelly 


The main difference between DeWoody 
and most business executives is that he 
has to excel them in making the best pos- 
sible use of more or less commonplace 
facts. He must be able to put two and 
two together; or, what is more likely, to 
put two and one and one together. 

War-time conditions have made de- 
mands upon DeWoody such as no story- 


are of less consequence to him than to 
keep his whole organization effective. 
“So far as the Government is con- 
cerned,” DeWoody points out, “the game 
has grown too big for us to depend on the 
keenness of any individual, or even of 
many individuals. There are still plenty 
of opportunities for showing personal clev- 
erness; but even if we had a force of men, 


Bureau of Investigation of 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

This bureau is a vast or- 
ganization built up under 
the brilliant direction of A. 
Bruce Bielaski. New York 
being the source of most of 
the trouble, the man at the 
head of that office bears a 
tremendous responsibility. 
In fact, few individuals in 
this country make a more 
important contribution to- 
ward the successful prosecy- 
tion of the war. For some 
months it has been evident 
that the man at the head 
of the work in New York 
must be a man of parts. He 
has been getting wonderful 
results. The man has been 
known by his works. Com- 
paratively few are familiar 
with his name, which is De- 
Woody—Charles Frederick 
DeWoody. 

To do the work he is ac- 
complishing DeWoody has 
to know human nature, 
backward and forward. He 
has to be a great executive. 
He has to have imagination 
and to be rich in resource- 
fulness. He has to have the 
gift of handling people. Be- 
cause he has all these quali- 
ties, and more, the man is a 
great detective. He is a de- 
tective, though of the most 
modern type. In fact, he 
prefers to be called not a 
detective but an investi- 
gator. 

But the real reason for 
DeWoody's success as a 
spy hunter is that he is a 


Try to be sensible - but don't try 
too hard or you'll fail! 


EWOODY says: “Every business man 

should be something of a detective. For 
good detective work is usually nothing but skill at 
collecting information to apply to the solution of 
a problem at hand.” 

True. 

When you get right down to it there is very lit- 
tle about any good job well done—no matter 
whether it is in business, in law, in detective work, 
in invention or anything else. Usually there is 
nothing to it except common sense. 

By the way, do you know the meaning of com- 
mon sense? I just looked it up in the dictionary. 
Here it is: “Sound practical judgment; good 
sense; the practical sense of the greater part of 
mankind, especially as unaffected by logical subtle- 
ties of imagination." 


The latter part of that definition is particularly : 


interesting. Many a man strays away from a com- 
mon-sense view of things because he overworks his 
imagination. He gets tangled up in the subtleties 
and complications which he himself introduces 
into his problem, subtleties and complications 
which did not exist until he himself created them. 
This probably explains why so many men's first 
judgments of a matter are better than their later 
ones. Their first ones are plain, simple and in- 
stinctive, while their later ones are complicated, 
full of doubts, subtleties and other adornments 
produced by over-use or, at least, strained use of 
the imagination. Tuk Eprron. 


every one a SherlockHolmes, 
we could accomplish little 
except by organization. In 
this respect the Government 
has borrowed ideas from big 
business, and big business 
might well get ideas from 
the Government. The im- 
portant thing is to become 
so highly organized that 
when something happens 
which makes a departure 
from normal it is instantly 
noticed. 

“The romantic way of 
tracing spies would be to 
wait until we see somebody 
who looks suspicious and 
then follow his movements 
until we catch him doing 
something against the inter- 
ests of our Government. 
But it would be highly un- 
safe at present to depend 
on that sort of detective 
methods. We must know 
that the spy or the German 
agent is about, the moment 
he appears. We may not 
know who he is or where he 
is, but we know what he is 
doing. How do we know? 
Simply by taking note of 
anything that is not normal. 
By looking for little telltale 
ripples on the surface and 
then tracing these ripples 
to their source. 

“Tf there is information 
going about: which is not 
supposed to be public, con- 
cerning Government activi- 
ties, we know that it could 
have started only at certain 
places. And so we watch 
those places. 

“Or if a man represents 


born executive. If he were at the head of 
a business corporation that failed to pay 
dividends, DeWoody would very prompt- 
ly find out why. 

“Every business man should be some- 
thing of a detective," declares DeWoody. 
“For good detective work is usually noth- 
ing but skill at collecting information to 
apply to solving a problem at hand." 
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book detective has ever had to meet. He 
must concentrate on one case, give a de- 
cision, or a word of advice, and then shift 


- instantly to something else. Frequently 


it happens that more than two hundred 
cases claim his attention in a single fore- 
noon. lis ideas must be shot out with ac- 
curacy and with machine-gun speed. And 
all the while, the details of any one case 


himself to be a buyer for a neutral foreign 
Government, and is placing orders for ex- 
plosives, we learn of it instantly, for the 
reason that we have government agencies 
for knowing just what explosives are be 
ing made for ourselves and our allies. We 
know, too, if the buyer is really a repre- 
sentative of a neutral Government, 

cause it takes only (Continued on page 104) 
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Charles F. De Woody 


THE most important detective work in America is 
being done under Charles DeWoody’s direction. As 
the New York head of government investigation of 
German plots he has done marvelous things in running 
down spies. He is a great detective because he puts 
into his work the executive ability and knowledge 
of human nature which belong in any big business. 


He was born in Akron, Ohio, about forty years ago, 
and began work as a messenger boy. He fired a boiler, 
became a court reporter, then a lawyer, and finally 
was entrusted with big government investigations. 
He has a wonderful gift of getting along with people 
—even with spies, many of whom he has turned into 
loyal workers for the United States. 
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Photograph by White Studios 

"UNDER ORDERS," the play in which. Effie 
Shannon and Shelley Hull have made a striking suc- 
cess, is remarkable because they are the only persons 
who appear in it. Each plays two characters. Miss 
Shannon, in thé play, is both an American woman and 
her twin sister, who has married a German and is 
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living in Berlin. Hull plays the son of the American 
mother and also his German cousin. He is both an 
American soldier and a German one. This scheme 
gives rise to many thrilling situations and stattling 
character changes. Effie Shannon, now past fifty, is 
one of the best known American actresses. She began 
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|! ina Four-Act Play 
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her stage career by playing Eva in “Uncle Tom's as a chorus man in “Florodora.” He has played 


Cabin” when she was ten years old. With Herbert 
Kelcey she made a wide reputation in plays like 
“The Moth and the Flame” and “Years of Dis- 
cretion.” Mr. Hull was born in Louisville, Kentucky; 


thirty-four years ago, and began his stage career 


with Mrs. Fiske, Virginia Harned, Marie Doro, 
Billie Burke, and other stars. He has been leading 
man in a dozen successful engagements, but his 
greatest hit has been in the double róle in this unique 
play. 
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Charles E. VanSLowf 


THE big thing 2bout Charlie Van Loan, aside from 
his six feet two inches of height, is his ability to do 


whatever he attempts. Some years ago he was a 
stenographer in Los Angeles. He became the best 
one,in the office, and then jumped into the manager's 
chair, Deciding that hé wanted to be a newspaper 
man he got a job as sporting editor and became fa- 
mous as a writer of baseball and racing yarns. He is 
one of the highest-paid short-story writers in the country. 
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A few years ago, from injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident, Van Loan lost the use of his left arm. 
But with his one good arm he plays marvelous golf, 
often making an “80.” He has fought his handicap 
with indomitable pluck, having one painful operation 
after another. He hopes that the latest one, which 
involved grafting part of his shin bone to his arm, will 
prove successful. He was born in California forty-two 
years ago and lives now in Los Angeles. 


How I Broke Into 
the Magazines 


By one who contracted the “author’s itch” 


By Charles E. Van Loan 


Charlie Van Loan—as Jack 
Lait Knows Him 


ARLIE VAN LOAN has written many kinds of 
tales, but the bedrock of his fame and popularity is 
the racing story. No gripping or amusing phase of 

the royal sport, no romantic possibility of the straining, 
speeding darlings, has he overlooked. 

And, after all, he has but proven two verities: that a 
gentleman is a gentleman, and that a thoroughbred will 
pull ahead of the pack of dogs and platers somewhere be- 
tween the barrier and the tape. 

In his own daily life and professional career he has lived 
these two axioms as well. 

I have known him for many years. It was my luck to 
cross pencils with him when we were yearling reporters. 
The first time that I ever saw him go he was leading the 
field; every time out, ever since, I was betting on him, hav- 
ing been impressed with his performance. Successively 
through the classes of reporting, editing, feature writing 
and magazine contributing, I have been “on him," and he 
has padded the bank roll of my pride in him, fattened my 
ego in making good my faith in him. He is a writer of 
universal success because he despises affectation and pose, 
because he has a mine of humor that flows from a heart 
rich in sympathy through veins a-throb with understand- 
ing, because he sees with the eye of a camera and translates 


tion to inclination, but nothing can warp his flexible com- 
position. 

As for the other principle, Van typifies to me the finest 
and the whitest. Big and supergenial always, affectionate 
in a hairy-chested manner of masculinity, a party with no 
prejudices and no set grouches, he epitomizes my concep- 
tion of a pal, a brother and an American gent. Whenever 
we meet—when he is in Chicago or I am in Los Angeles or 
both of us are in New York—he wallops me on the back, 
calls me many profane names, says he has been reading all 
my stuff and has found it terrible, asks after my little wife, 
and wonders why or how she still puts up with me, deplores 
my views of life, tut-tuts my attempts at witticism; then 
he gets serious and begs of me to write more carefully and 
scrupulously, to take my work with deeper concern, to be 
honest in my written word and to read substantial litera- 
ture. 

He makes light of his own worries—and he has had his 
share of them, such as come,into the life of every man— 
dismisses in one easy phrase his own boy's severe operation 
and makes me talk half an hour about my baby daughter's 
new tooth. He asks after each of the old boys we used to 
work with as though each were a sweetheart. Then he 
finishes by begging me to believe that the world is great, 
God is good, California is Arcadia, golf is the grandest 
pastime of all ages, the Allies will win in a walk, magazine 
writing rates will go up and my next play will be a hit. 

If this praise of my fellow craftsman seem raw work or 
coarse sull forgive me, for I love this big, blond, kind, 


with the soul of an artist. 


He has lived many lives and 
he has been at home in each. He can bend in any direc- 


playful, cheerful, brilliant old friend of mine, and I don't 
care who knows it. 


Jack Larr. 


HIS business of breaking into the 
magazines seems to worry a lot 
of people. They want to know 
how itis done. Some of them ask 
because they have felt what they 
are pleased to term “‘the urge.” In plain 
English, they have a desire to arm them- 
selves with a light-running fountain pen 
and tickle the nine parts of speecb with it. 

“Well, but how does a fellow break into 
the magazines?" 

A friend of mine asked me the question 
oy yesterday. He was such an old friend, 
and he knew me so well, that there wasn’t 
a chance to tell him anything. but the 
truth. Honesty is truly the best policy 
when dealing with The-Man-Who-Knew- 
You-When. In the first place, he is sure 
to catch you if you try to tell him a lie, 
and in the second place—and all the other 
places where he goes—he drowns the men- 
tion of your name with the sledge-ham- 
mer solo you so richly deserve. f looked 
this friend of mine in the eye and I told 
him I didn't know. 

"Humph!" said he. ‘How did you 
break in?" 

Well, I could answer that one. I ex- 
Plained that I did not break in at all— 
that I was knocked in at the end of a left 
Swing which belonged to a gentleman who, 


when he started that swing, had not the 
slightest intention of rendering me such a 
great service. "he whole thing was an 
accident. Mv friend listened to the story, 
swallowing names, dates and corrobora- 
tive evidence, and at the end he shook his 
head doubtfully. 

"Why," said he, "granting that any 
part of that yarn is true, it was only coin- 
cidence. It might have happened to any- 
body—but how did the other fellows 
break in?" 


There it was again, the proof that the 


average person chooses to believe that 
magazines are éntered by stealth, in the 
dark of the moon, by means of secret ne- 
gotiations, underhand proceedings, plot 
and counterplot! I had told my friend 
the bedrock truth, but it wasn’t good 
enough. Itlacked the element of mystery, 
and, as he said, it might have happened 
to anybody. 

Breaking in—that is the phrase they 
always use and it jingles of the burglar’s 
kit and it smells of petty larceny. Break- 
ing in? Why, bless your dear little inno- 
cent heart, I know at least a dozen editors 
who will save you the trouble by sitting 
up all night to help you through the win- 
dow!... And I know some of the other 
kind, too; but they are members of the 


Old Guard and are fast passing awag. 
I have heard it said that a very good 
way to break in is to pick your editor and 
lay siege to him. It sounds reasonable. 
Consider the expert angler. He always 
opens the stomach of the first trout of the 
day in order to learn what the fish are 
“taking.” Then he digs down into his fly 
book to find something that looks the 
same and is almost as good. (I see now» 
that my metaphor is unfortunate; far be it 
from me to seem to hint that any editor is 
a fish.) What I really want to get at is 
this: The magazine is the editor's stom- 
ach. Open it and see what he is buying, 
then proceed as above, making up your 
mind to say “ Yes" a little longer than the 
editor can say “No.” The real trick, they 
say, lies in picking the editor; but I do not 
know anything about that, for, as I ex- 
plained to my friend, it was the editor who 
pickse me. He didn’t mean to do it, and 
e apologized at the time. He has done a 
lictle apologizing since, but the case is now 
beyond his control. If there is any moral 
wrapped up in this cross-section of per- 
sonal history, any great lesson to be 
learned, it is for editors alone, and teaches 
them to conserve their left swings, es- 
pecially when surrounded by total stran- 


gers. 
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But the best way for an ordinary per- 
son to tell any kind of a story is to begin 
somewhere near the beginning and walk 
a chalk line to the final paragraph. Joseph 
Conrad is the only living human being 
who knows how to unwind his yarn from 
the middle of the ball. So here we go, 
back to the beginning—the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth— 
names and addresses of supporting wit- 
nesses on application. 

Seventeen years ago I fell a victim to 
the initial attack of author's itch. 
was quite young then, so young that I 
did not know what ailed me, and the 
malady ran its full course. Author's itch 
is sometimes picked out of the empty air, 
in which case it is called “inspiration.” I 
wasn't inspired. I caught the blamed 
thing from somebody else, being exposed 
to it by meeting the friend of a friend of 
ae London. This friend once removed 

eld up a poker game to read us a manu- 
script, and he permitted us to examine 
about a dozen rejection slips bearing the 
names of the best magazines of the day. 
(I can see his stubby finger yet, insistently 
tracing the oft-repeated line which said 
that the rejection of a manuscript did not 
imply a lack of merit.) 


I examined the manuscript itself. It 
bore the marks of much handling, and it 
was evident that it knew the way across 
the continent and back. Especially back. 
I studied the form in which it was pre- 
pared—the typewriting, the spacing and 
the paragraphing. It struck me immedi- 
ately that if this long-haired person could 
achieve such literary prominence, I also 
could cause editors to take notice of me. 
And I didn't think much of that yarn 
anyway; there wasn't enough action in it. 

ith this in mind, I wrote a cheerful 
little story on seventeen pages of yellow 
foolscap, and it was full of Chinamen, 
detectives, gambling hells, opium joints, 
love's young dream, comedy relief and 
sudden death. was unusually well 
stocked up with sudden death. There 
were three murders in that story, and one 
suicide. The most that I can say for 
those murders is that they were thorough. 
The first two victims were shot six times 
apiece. I would have shot them more ex- 
tensively, but the sort of gun I was using 
accommodated only six cartridges. The 
third victim got off easy. There were only 
five holes in him when the ambulance 
picked him up, but that was a case of 
author’s contrivance. I had to save the 


Sid Says: 


Aim with your imagination—but 
don’t neglect to shoot! 


last shell so that the hero would h 
something with which to blow out 
brains in the final paragraph. (And it 
to be the final paragraph, for in my bo 
enthusiasm I had killed off the er 
cast of characters. Not even the į 
heroine escaped me.) 

My roommate of those days, a 
headed young dentist of Scotch ext 
tion, will remember that story very x 
Heaven knows he heard it often eno 
but patience was more than a virtue ' 
him; it was an Art. How often have I 
him sit the whole evening through, v 
ing until a set of fours came his way— 
let that pass. He was canny, was ? 
and an excellent listener. i 

I polished the seventeen pages t 
could polish them no more, and th 
boiled them down to twenty-three or t 
and when I was quite satisfied I made 
Mac listen to the Final Reading. He 
polite about it, but he offered no : 
ments, even when I paused after ce 
passages which seemed especially stro. 
as no doubt they were. 

“ How did you like it?” I asked atlengtn, 
after a silence which was becoming painful. 

“M-m. So-so," replied that cautious 
soul. (Continued on page 118) 


a poor woman. But with the vegetables she sent 
a pound of butter with which to cook them. She 
knew that the vegetables would taste better if properly 
seasoned. She also knew that very poor people cannot 
afford to buy butter. 
_ That was a simple act of kindness—but it required 
imagination. 

Imagination is the power that enables one human to 
put himself into another human being's place. It is the 
means by which we can see things from the other fel- 
low's point of view. In business, the man with imagina- 
tion can picture what people will want to buy or sell, 
and be ready with a proposition that will “take.” The 
imaginative builder can anticipate the desires of others 
and prepare to meet those desires. An able salesman 
can look into his customer's head and see the objections 
that he will have to overcome. A good buyer can see 
things from the salesman's point of view, and so win 
better terms for himself. A hotel man's success is 
largely built on the uses of the imagination. So is the 
politician's, the actor's, and the editor's. A fiction 
writer could not do any business at all if he lacked imag- 
ination—else how could he enter into the minds of his 
Characters, see things as they see them, and make them 
act and speak as they would in real life? 

'The imaginative employee sees what line of action 
will be pleasing and profitable to his employer. The 


x A FRIEND of mine gave a basket of vegetables to 


imaginative employer knows that he must provide a 
"good future" for his employees if he wants to hold 
them. In fact, the whole structure of profitable human 
intercourse rests on the uses that men make of imagina- 
tion. 

Now don't let that scare you., Don't get the idea 
that you have no imagination, and that you are doomed 
to failure. The truth is that practically every human 
being has all the imagination necessary— barrels of it. 
Imagination abounds everywhere. It is as common as 
the measles. The thing to worry about is-whether you 
are using what imagination you have. The danger is 
that you may not be taking your imagination out of the 
garage often enough. You may be letting it stand and 
rust. Instead of trying constantly to find out how 
other people look at things, you may be altogether too 
well satisfied with what goes on in your own head. Try 
talking less and listening more. 

Of course your imagination alone won't do the trick. 
You must back it up with elbow grease, leg work, am- 
bition, desire. After all, action is what counts. Action 
is the only vehicle by which you can absolutely prove 
that your imaginative processes are right. You can't 
sit in a rocking chair and prove them. The most imag- 
inative dreamer in the world, if he stays in a rocking 
chair all his life, gets no credit for his brains. Unless 
he gets up and does something people think he has sim- 
ply been taking a nap. 


The Girl Behind Virginia 


A love story 


By Winona Godfrey 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


SUPPOSE it was characteristic of 
A. Tennyson Hyland to become en- 
gaged to Virginia Eddy. In itself 
that is rather an odd reason to be- 

. come engaged to anybody, but Vir- 
ginia represented a goal to Hyland, a 
goal won. Life to him was a series of 
goals—to be won. He had been named 
Alfred Tennyson after his father; but his 
mother had shaped his life, and she had 
never said to him “I charge thee, fling 
away ambition." 

Elizabeth Hyland was one of those bit- 
ter women who feel that life has defrauded 
them if it does not put them on some kind 
of a throne. When Tenny was twelve 
years old, his father—a merry, affection- 
ate fellow of no special gifts—had died, 
puzzled, not understanding just wherein 
he was so grievous a failure. Elizabeth 
was not the sort who achieve in their own 
persons. She was one of those who en- 
deavor to mold any human clay put into 
their hands by circumstances, into the 
particular fetish of their own thwarted 
desires; and now she put the whole force 
of a passionate ambition into the will that 
her son should rise to power. 

Without going into the process, behold 
A. Tennyson Hyland, at the age of thirty, 
a true disciple of the great American cult 
"getting-on," and already a junior part- 
ner in the firm of Eddy and Sherrington. 
llaving risen to these heights from no- 
where in. particular, what could be wiser 
than to cement himself in this upper 
world.by an alliance with a young social 
queen like Virginia, the daughter of 
James G. Eddy? 

et it be set down in justice that the 
idea had not occurred to Tenny (though it 
had to his mother) the first time he had 
called at Mr. Eddy's invitation. But he 
had found both Virginia and her mother 
cordial and Virginia's blond beauty at- 
tractive. Then he had coolly seen that 
he might marry Virginia if he wished. He 
decided that he wished to do that very 
thing—and there you are. 
_ At this juncture Mrs. Hyland, not being 
in the best of health, thought that she 
might safely take her hand off the wheel 
temporarily, and so went to recuperate at 
some “Springs.” 

It was one summer afternoon, as Hy- 
land was about to leave the office to motor 
down to the Eddys' country place, that 
his father-in-law-elect called to him: 

“Tenny, I wish you'd take Courtney 
down with you. I’m going to be late to- 

ay, and she's waiting.” 

'enny promptly responded, “Of course. 
Delighted." : 

Mr. Eddy took Tenny's arm and went 
with him to the outer office, where a young 
woman standing at an open window 
turned to greet them. 

“Tenny will take you down, Courtney. 


I'll be late, I'm afraid," said Mr. Eddy. 
Hyland had met Courtney Gladden on 
several occasions and had been puzzled as 
to just what her status was in the Eddy 
family until his increasing intimacy there 
had gradually enlightened him. Courtney 
Gladden was that poor thing, a poor rela- 
tion. On the evening of his first call she 
had been sitting in a corner behind Vir- 
ginia and had subsided into the same posi- 
tion after Tenny had been presented. A 
ood many times afterward he had seen 
er, but always she seemed somehow 
shadowed, obscured by the blond efful- 
ence of Virginia. Any glimpse he had of 
het seemed always over Virginia’s shoul- 
der. Someone had asked him once: “Who 
is that girl behind Virginia Eddy?” 


I? OCCURRED to Tenny, as they went 
down in the elevator, that this was the 
first time he had ever seen Courtney 
Gladden apart from Virginia. He had 
never paid much attention to her, any- 
how, and he was not inclined to now— 
when suddenly he caught her looking at 
him. It was not a look of humble admira- 
tion, of meek subservience, of any self- 
consciousness in thus being alone with the 
effulgent Virginia's magnificent fiancé. It 
was that smile of the eyes with which 
grown-ups observe amusing little boys! 

Mr. A. Tennyson Hyland felt some- 
thing so very like a shock that he looked 
again to make sure. But Miss Courtney 
Gladden was too quick for him this time; 
she was not looking at him at all. So he 
took the trouble to inspect her. She was 
smaller than Virginia, a different type al- 
together. Her hair was dark, her gray 
eyes were dark-lashed and rather heavy- 
lidded, her mouth—by this time they had 
reached the street. 

“The car is just over here," said Tenny. 

“So kind of you,” Courtney murmured. 
te could have waited for Uncle Jim, 

ut— 

" 'm not as good company as your Un- 
cle Jim, I know." There was no occasion 
to say that and Tenny wondered a little 
why A did say it. . 

“Uncle Jim and I are very good friends," 
said Courtney as she settled herself in the 
front seat beside Tenny. 

“Tve noticed that,” said he. 

She gave him a glance. “Have you, 
really?’ 

“Why do you accent the really?” Ten- 
ny asked, his gaze on the traffic but still 
thinking of that eye-smile. 

“Did I accent it?" 

“You did. It seemed to infer surprise 
that I should notice—anything."' 

“ Well,” she laughed a little, “ perhaps I 
was surprised that you should notice— 
pi dc like that." 

e glanced at her. She was looking at 
him with that smile of the eyes and now 


also with one of the lips which—could it 
be?—seemed half teasing. Why, he had 
never suspected that she was like this. 
She had always seemed so quiet, so re- 
spectful; had she always had that smile in 
her eyes? 

He stiffened. “May I ask what amuses 
you?" 

"That seemed to take her a little aback. 
“Oh—I beg your pardon—if you prefer 
not to have me amused." 

“Well, naturally, I wonder why you 
seem to find me funny." 

Color rose in her cheeks. She was silent 
a moment, then, "Why do you think I do?" 

“It’s very plainly in your eyes.” 

She veiled them instantly. "I'm sorry 
to seem so rude." 

A long pause. 

“Think of our quarreling in the first ten 
minutes! I wouldn't have believed it!" 
She sighed contentedly. 

He stared. “You mean you—wanted 
to?” 

“Oh, anything!” said she. 

“Tm afraid I don’t understand you.” 

“Is it necessary?” 

“You seem ob fond of riddles.” 

“Not at all. Besides, there aren't 
many.” 

“Theres one—you.” 

“Do you think I'm a riddle?” 

“I think you're different from—what 
I did think.” : 
~ “I know—a colorless, mousy, meck, 
little third cousin.” But her tone had 
gathered no venom. 

“T fail to detect anything meek or 
mousy about you.” His tone was ag- 
grieved, like that of a man who has en- 
countered an unexpected pin. He couldn't 
analyze it, but this girl had somehow 
punctured his self-esteem. 

“ After all, there's no use in our bother- 
ing to get acquainted now. I'm going 
away next month—for good." 

“For good?” 

“Yes. You know I'm an illustrator—to 
be. I draw pretty girls wearing prett 
clothes and reading letters from hand- 
some youths or kissing them in rose gar- 
dens, things like that. S ve had a good job 
offered me; and so, next month, good-by 
to all this.” She kissed her finger"tips to 
the sun-kissed orchards. 


ND then, all of a sudden, that some- 
thing personal in her attitude van- 
ished, and she began to talk small conven- 
tionalities, just as he would have from the 
first if he had not caught that glance and 
been so oddly betrayed into a so-odd sort 
of pique. She spoke of the country and 
the weather and Uncle nos golf, in the 
demure fashion he would have expected 
from the girl behind Virginia. She did not 
look at him any more with that smile of 
the eyes—or at all. 
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When they arrived, Vir- 
ginia was sitting on the ve- 
randa. Courtney spoke 
casually to her and went on 
into the house. 

“How did you come to 

bring Courtney?" Virginia 
asked, as Hyland seated 
himself beside her. 
“Your father asked me 
“Fathers so fond of 
Courtney." Virginia's tone 
was ever so slightly discon- 
tented. 

* You're not?" said Hy- 
land. 

* Oh, I don't mind her," 
said Virginia  languidly. 
*Only—she's really not a 
bit what you'd think." 

* No? How do you mean?" 

* Well—you know Father 
insisted on having her with 
us, but she's really not close- 
ly related. She came to see 
Dad one day, and he took a 
fancy to her—for some rea- 
son. All her own people are 
dead and something she 
said to Dad sort of got him, 
and he's championed her 
ever since." 

*You don't like her?" 
Hyland did not notice that 
he had just said much the 
same thing. 

“Oh "Virgins voice 
trailed off—'' we're not par- 
ticularly . congenial. She's 
not a bit what you’d think.” 
She did not notice either 
that she had just said that. 
‘‘She—she makes me think of chameleons. 
You know? They say they lie still and 
dull and you don’t notice them, and then 
if you stir them out into the sun they turn 
flame-colored and—" , She stopped. 

"She's always been still and dull-col- 
ored when I've been around." 

* Was she to-day?" Virginia demanded 
abruptly. 

Hyland somehow felt accused, and 
oddly guilty! “Why—I didn't notice any- 
thing extraordinarily different about her," 
he fibbed. 

Later, at dinner time, he came down to 
the living-room, pausing at the door to 
admit to himself how charmingly satisfy- 
ing he found that house, and his being in 
it. Who would have thought ten years 
ago that he, Tenny Hyland, would be 
standing in such a house to-night, be- 
trothed to the daughter of it! He had not 
seen at first that someone was standing at 
the other side of the dim room by an open 
window, a girl in a white dress. Her small 
dark head stood out against the back- 
ground of light draperies, the pale, round- 
ed outline of her face—he saw it suddenly 
as if close to his, as he had seen it that 
afternoon—gray eyes with the smile in 
them; firm, red, half-wistful mouth. This 
room was suddenly and subtly filled with 
the personality of Courtney Gladden as a 
rose garden is pervaded by the fragrance 
of its roses. But before he could speak, 
before he could even consciously capture 
whatever delicate essence so strangely 
stirred him, Virginia appeared. 

Nor during dinner could he get Court- 
ney comfortably back into the accus- 


to 


When they arrived, Virginia was sitting on the veranda. 


tomed niche “behind Virginia." She was 
quite as unobtrusive as ever, but his eyes 
kept turning, his attention kept andar. 
ing, to Courtney Gladden! 


[NX THE days that followed she was 
neither more nor less in evidence than 
she had always been, but Hyland kept 
thinking of her, kept looking for her. 
She was flame-colored. for his eyes now. 
It was perhaps a week later that a moment 
alone with her offered itself. And after a 
few banalities, he said suddenly, “Tell 
me, why did you laugh at me that day?" 

“Why—I didn't laugh at you.” 

“You did. You seemed to find me very 
amusing. Why?" 

* Oh"— she séemed to yield to an im- 
pue- rum such a funny, serious big 

oy! Don't you ever want to play? 
Didn't you ever play?" 

Play! Why, he'd been good at football, 
played a fair game of golf—but of course 
she didn't mean that. He stood looking 
down at her without speaking. He had a 
queer bereft feeling. He had missed some- 
thing, something of the spirit of youth. 
He had always been—driven so. That 
word was suddenly in his thoughts like a 
sort of revelation about himself. 

* Perhaps I shouldn't have said that," 
Courtney was saying. “But that day— 
sometling about you—that way you al- 
ways have—" She laughed. “Forgive 


: me. I wonder why we must always drop 


into these rude personalities." 

Again Virginia interrupted—interrupt- 
ed quite pointedly. 

For the first time in his life Hyland did 


not sleep well o' nights. For the first time 
in his life a woman's face rose between 
him and the day's work. His every energy 
from boyhood had been trained toward 
the eternal “getting on.” Any philander- 
ing he would have considered a waste of 
precious time and force—if he had felt 
any temptation toward it. Isn't “love of 
man's life a thing apart"? Marriage was 
one of the things that come—eventually. 
A man should marry, of course, have a 
home, children. He'd always intended to 
marry—some day. And so he had become 
gratifyingly engaged to Virginia. He had 
never dissected his feeling for her. The 
whole matter was one of those eminently 
poper proceedings, to be taken with as 
ittle agitation as another day. 

And now, without warning, what had 
happened to him? His self-sufficiency was 

one, leaving him lonely, not only in body 
ut in his soul; and Virginia,—that same 
Virginia, who only last month had seemed 
x crowning achievement, Virginia bored 
im! 

Still, he did not altogether realize what 
had happened to him until the knowledge 
was borne in upon him in a rather absurd 
fashion. Waiting for Virginia one night, 
he was looking idly through a magazine 
when the opening paragraph of a story 
caught his attention: 


Ann felt that it was too comic for Carson 
not to perceive his own infatuation for Clairc. 
'That he could admit his constant preoccupa- 
tion with the picturing of her beauty, with a 
longing to be near her, to serve her, to protect 
her, and yet seem not to realize what all this 
must mean! 
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Courtney spoke casually to her and went on into the house 


* 


One word rose at him—“ infatuation.” 

Could it be possible that he was infatu- 
ated with Courtney? Was that what all 
this odd “preoccupation” with the thought 
of Courtney meant? 

All that evening Virginia kept saying to 
him, “What’s the matter? You don't 
T d yourself. Perhaps you're taking 
cold. 

Another week passed, in which he saw 
Virginia as usual, in which he did riot see 
Courtney at all, in which he was making 
a constant effort to appear his everyday 
self. At last he inquired: 

"Where's Courtney? 
East already? She 
about any more.” 

“Do you miss her?” asked Virginia. 

“Oh, I notice that I don’t see her any 
more,” said Hyland lightly. 

“No, she hasn’t gone tae 


Has she gone 
oesn’t seem to be 


She’s not 


going.’’ Virginia's tone was cold. 
“Why not?” Hyland’s was carefully 
casual. 


“The Eastern people withdrew their 
offer, and she got a place with some firm 
here. She’s living in town somewhere.” 

* Where?" It was out before he could 
stop it. 

Virginia sniffed. “You seem extremely 
interested." 

"My dear girl!" He laughed toler- 
antly, and the subject was dropped. Vir- 
ginia sulked a little, not because she really 
grasped anything tangible but because she 
felt something intangible. 

Hyland went home shutting out every- 
thing save, “At least she has not gone 
where I could never see her again." At 


midnight he was looking from his window 
out over the city, wondering what roof 
sheltered Courtney Gladden. 

The next day he made occasion to lunch 
with Mr. Eddy for, I grieve to say, the 
sole purpose of observing, “Miss Gladden 
isn't with you any more, is she?" 

“No, she isn't. I’m sorry about Court- 
ney. I'd like to have her go on making 
her home with us, but she wants to be in- 
dependent. And—someway, Virginia and 
she don't seem to hit it off particularly. I 
don't know why. I'm glad she's where 
I can look after her a little, anyway." 

“Where is she living now?” Hyland 
asked. 

“Why, she has a little apartment up on 
Washington Street—place called the 
Brockton, I believe.” 

“Seems a very interesting girl," mur- 
mured Hyland. And then he branched off 
to other subjects. 


HYLAND did not spend that evening 
with his betrothed. At eight o'clock, 
moved by some power outside volition, he 
was walking slowly past the ‘Brockton 
Apts.,” a genteel-enough looking place on a 
hill. He did not ask himself why he was 
walking there. He only knew that this was 
not the cool, purposeful A. Tennyson Hy- 
land of his previous acquaintance. This was 
some wonderfully young, ardent, shy, for- 
lorn dreámer-of-dreams that he had never 
suspected might live in the same skin with 
the seeker of success! 

It must have been the forlorn one who, 
having walked past the Brockton Apts., 
turned around, went in and rang the bell 


opposite a card which read 
* Miss Courtney Gladden." 

And then through the 
tube a pleasant impersonal 
[11 Yes?" 

* Uh—this is Tenny Hy- 
land." 

"Oh—" Just the merest 
fraction of a pause. “Will 
you come up, Mr. Hyland?” 
And the door latch clicked 
beside him. 

Then he was sitting in 
a tiny sitting-room, with 
Courtney opposite in a blue 
serge dress, a little con- 
strained until that ques- 
tioning “What did you come 
about?” gradually died out 
of her eyes, and then they 
fell into the most wonderful 


conversation! So playful, 
so witty, so sweet, so sad, so 
sympathetic, so compre- 


hensive and enlightening, 
about—well, really, it didn't 
seem to be about anything 
in particular. 

e had been there only 
about five minutes when he 
glanced at Courtney's little 
clock and it was actually 
ten-thirty! He rose to go, 
stammering apologies—he'd 
no idea— Suddenly there 
seemed nothing to say. He 
fumbled into his overcoat, 
and took his hat—and stood 
there, the forlorn, the oh-so- 
forlorn one again. He looked 
at her dumbly, this very- 
sweet Courtney, this sweet- 
slender little Courtney, with 
the gray eyes and the gay, wistful, rose- 
sweet mouth. What could he say to her? 
What but— ''Well—good night. I've— 
I've enjoyed our—little visit so much.” 

“Tm glad you came, Mr. Hyland.” But 
she couldn't say, "I hope you'll come 
again soon." 

And he couldn't say, “If I bring my car 
around, will you go for a ride Sunday?" 
And he couldn't say, “ Have you ever been 
to Jean Lebrét's? Jolly little place. 
Would you—would you dine with me 
there some evening?" And he couldn't 
say, “May I send you a fern for your win- 
dow? And just a flower or two?” He 
couldn't say, even with his eyes, “How 
beautiful you are! How young, how dear! 
How I love you!” He could only look 
into his hat, saying: “‘ Well—good night.” 

He walked a long way around getting 
home, and as he walked he looked upon 
a different world. A woman, love, mar- 
riage—these had never appeared to him 
as they appeared now. He knew now 
that he was in love with Courtney. And 
he fully realized that he was engaged to 
Virginia Eddy! 

In his not very extensive fiction read- 
ing he had observed the frequency of that 
theme with derision. The situation had 
never struck him as poignant. He hadn't 
been able to see why it wasn't a compara- 
tively simple matter to say, “ Arabella, it is 
obvious that we are unsuited to each other 
and that our en agement is a mistake. 
Sha'n't we callit off?” But it did not seem so 
simple to say that to Virginia, busy with her 
trousseau and entirely unaware that their 
engagement was a (Continuo! © page 82) 


| Doing More 'Than You Ever 
Dreamed You Could Do | 


Stories showing that in war, just as in civil life, ordinary men can exert themselves 
beyond any limit they may have set. It is the power of the 
: will that enables them to do such things 


By Lieutenant W. R. Gayner 


NE thing which seems to im- 
press people “back home" is 
the fact that a soldier who has 
been injured, and could easily 
get his discharge, nevertheless 

refuses to quit but goes back to the game. 
You may think this is exceptional, but I 
know it is not. And in telling my own 
story I do not claim that it is unusual, so 
far as sticking to the business of fighting 
is concerned. 7 

It is just because so many men do carry 
on, going back doggedly 
even when they could be 
honorably quit of the fight- 
ing, that war seems to me 
to have taught a most im- 
portant lesson. I have often 
heard soldiers say: > 

“T never would have be- 
lieved I could do the things 
I have done!” 

War has shown them that 
there is almost no limit to 
human endurance and hu- 
man achievement, if the 
will to endure and achieve 
is strong enough. 

And the fighting lines in 
Europe are not the only 
places where one can learn 
and apply this lesson. There 
are “fighting lines” every- 
where: in business, in health, 
in religion, in every phase 
of daily life. For this reason, perhaps, it 
` will interest people who have to learn this 
lesson, of the power of the will, here at 
home, to know how I earned it in the army. 

My real experience with it began in 
April, 1915, at the famous second battle 
of Ypres. It was the day of the Germans' 
first gas attack; and the Algerians, not 
understanding the sinister yellow cloud 
which came over, strangling and choking 
them, left a gap in our lines, which we 
went forward to fill. 

We met the Germans, advancing 
through the gas cloud, looking like Vigi- 
lantes or some weird sort of Ku Klux 
Klan. We had never seen gas masks, and 
did not know why the Huns had covered 
their faces. I remember vividly the first 
man I met, for I caught a glimpse of his 
gray hair back of his mask. 

ecause of this gray hair, I think, I let 
him go by. But the next one came straight 
at me with his bayonet. Although by this 
time the gas was partly dissipated, I was 
feeling its effects and parried his thrust 
weakly. But, fortunately for me, he lost 
hold of his gun, and I used my own bayo- 
net. I was having some trouble getting it 


A4 


out, when it seemed just as if a horse kicked 
me, and I fell with a bullet in my thigh. 

For a while I lost consciousness and it 
was night when I came to myself. At first 
I felt quite comfortable, and perfectly 
contented just to lie there, watching the 
exploding ‘shells and the “Very lights,” 
beautiful star shells sent up at night to 
illuminate No Man’s Land. But before 
long I began to wonder why I couldn't 
move. There was a great weight across 
me; tons and tons it seemed, as I tried to 


Down 9,000 feet 
in a burning 
airplane 


Lieutenant Gayner went through 
that experience—and tells about it 


in this article 


sit up. And then a hand began clutching 
at the breast of my tunic, creeping higher 
and higher, until it caught at my throat, 
and then at my face, pulling at the flesh. 

It was a ghastly thing, that clutching 
hand, until I realized that the weight 
across me was the body of a wounded 
German, and that it was his hand, spas- 
modically closing and unclosing in his 
pain, that was pulling at me. He didn’t 
know what he was doing; probably didn’t 
even know I was there. 

It seemed to me I never could get from 
under him; and I suppose it did take a 
long time, for I kept losing consciousness. 
But it was then that I began to learn what 
you can do if you think you must. The 
will to live is instinctive, and so I worked 
and struggled until I freed myself; and 
then, after trying repeatedly to stand, and 
always falling down, I started to crawl 
back to the road. 

There were piles of dead men there, and 
some that would soon be dead—poor 
chaps. But I was so glad to find any liv- 
ing creature that I crept close to one of 
them and lay there a while, resting. He 
wanted water and I gave him my bois 


but he was too far gone even to drink, so 
I crawled on. 

Once, in the darkness, I came close to à 
little group of farm buildings. But I had 
snah sense left to know that the Ger- 
mans were likely to shell buildings, and I 
was just going to get away when there 
came an obliterating blast of light, a shat- 
tering crash of sound—and then oblivion. 

When I came to myself I was lying on 
the edge of a great shell hole and the build- 
ings were a mass of ruins. I had been so 

close to the explosion that 

I had not been hit. Every- 

one with experience at the 
front will understand this. 

But the concussion made 

me deaf for a long time.and 

I got a bad case of shell- 

shock. My tunic and kilts 
were blown off my back. 
Perhaps you cannot real- 
, ize how easy it would be to 
let vourself die under those 
conditions. I found out 
afterward that I crawled 
around for two days and 
nights, over a section about 
three miles wide. There 
were periods of unconscious- 
ness when perhaps I was 
passed by our own men and 
supposed to be dead. I was 
weak from the gas, from my 
i wound, and from the need 
of food and water. The constant roar and 
crash and that final shock of the explosion 
right in front of me had shot my nerves to 
pieces. It would have been the easiest 
thing in the world simply to have let go 
of everything and die. : 

But for some reason I wouldn't do it. 
I had a blind, stubborn determination not 
to give in. Ánd I want to repeat that this 
was not anything unusual. I have seen 
many men who surprised even the doctors 
by living when it seemed impossible. They 
did it just because they would not die. 

So i started crawling again. After a 
while I made out one of our artillery posi- 
tions, and, guided by the flashes from their 
fire, I actually crawled in under the muz- 
zle of one of the big guns. The men 
dragged me through, put a bandage on my 
wound and shoved me to one side. . 

They were trying to hold their post 
tion; but it soon became untenable and, 
throwing me across a gun erin they 
started to retire. I was jolted horribly 
along until we reached a dressing station, 
where a doctor rebandaged my woun 
and I was put into an inner room with a 
lot of other cases. 
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I hadn’t been there long when there 
came another explosion. found later 
that a shell had dropped on the front part 
of the house, killing the doctor and several 
of the wounded. 

As for me, I slipped into unconscious- 
ness again and it is all a blank from that 
tim , except once when I heard the swish- 
swish of water. Later I remembered it 
and knew that I must have been crossing 
the Channel. But my first real conscious- 
ness was of a wonderful silence broken by 
the sound of lovely chimes, and I found 
that I was in a hospital in Oxford and that 
I was hearing the bells of Magdalen Col- 
lege, the most beautiful in England. 


ROM there I went to a convalescent 

home, where sometimes l was quite 
sane, and sometimes, I am afraid, quite 
the reverse. Nerves are beastly things, 
and shell-shock gives you an intimate ac- 
guxntenie with them at their very beast- 
rest. 

However, I thought I was jolly well 
wasting my time loafing around in bed- 
room slippers and a blue hospital suit and 
I secretly determined to get out. Strange 
as it may seem under the circumstances, 
I had made up my sadly disordered mind 
to become a military aviator! I had no 
money, of course, but I managed to beg 
a loan from one of the nurses, and thus 
fortified I actually got up to London— 
bedroom slippers and all—presented my- 
self at the headquarters of the Air Board, 
and was taken before no less a person than 
Lord Cecil himself. 

“What can I do—" he began, but 
stopped short at sight of me. “Where did, 
you come from?” he finished. 

I told him about the convalescent home 
I had left and explained that I wanted to 
enter the Royal Flying Corps. He must 
have thought I was quite crazy, but he 
was very diplomatic. He found out where 
I wa stopping and said, most encourag- 
ingly: 

Ah es! Well—just go back to your 
hotel and I'll let you hear from us." 

He did, too! He sent a husky individ- 
ual who returned me expeditiously to the 
convalescent home where I belonged. Of 
course I was bitterly disappointed; but 
I was by no means discouraged. 
some weeks later [ persuaded the com- 
mandant to give me leave of absence, on 
the plea that I wanted to go to Scotland 
to visit a relative. As a matter of fact, I 
did go straight to my uncle—but he ha 
paved to be in London, not Scotland. To 

im.I unfolded my plan of becoming an 
aviator, and asked him to let me have the 
money necessary for training at a civilian 
school conducted by an American, George 
Beatty, near Hendon. It took some argu- 
ment, but he finally consented to finance 
me, and I began my training with an Ital- 
ian named Gino Virgilio as my instructor. 

Gino received ten pounds for every 
pilot he turned out. Because of this and 
the fact that, on account of certain ex- 
periences we had in the air, he did not 
care to risk his life going up with me, Gino 
recommended me for a pilot's certificate 
when I really didn't know much more 
about aviation than a flying fish does. 
Still, I did get the certificate. And again 
I presented myself before Lord Cecil. In 
the meantime I had received a lieuten- 
ant's commission in my old regiment; but 
I was determined now to stick to flying. 


The army was hard up for pilots then; 
so, in spite of my rather obvious nerves, I 
was accepted and began my military 
training. The thing was not so rash as it 
may sound; for in flying the fact that a 


man thinks he can do it, and wants to do* 


it, is considered a fair guarantee that he 
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When war was declared, Walter Gayner 
had been but six weeks out of the hospital 
after a major operation. He was a 20-year- 
old law student in Canada at the time. 
He was three times refused by the doctors 
in a single day when he tried to enlist. But 
before night came he had managed to slip 
past them, and later went across with the 
famous 13th Battalion. At Ypres he was 
wounded, gassed, and badly shell-shocked, 
but he joined the Royal Flying Corps and 
spent months ‘‘chasing Zeps” in England. 
He is now unfit for further service at the 
front, but is sticking to the job in Canada. 


can do it. I have an idea that we might 
apply that same rule in regard to other 
things. I was examined by the physicians 
attached to the Air Board, all of them 
nerve specialists, and when they shook 
their heads over me I protested that I 
thought flying would do my nerves good. 

I seemed to be right, for I got along 
very well until I began night flying— 
proline the air at night to keep off the 

eppelins. This night work is a strain, 
even at best. There is something about 
the feeling of the great black void around 
you and benead you which is uncanny. 
You have no landmarks. The only way 
pe know whether you are on an even 

eel is to watch the horizon line, where 
the stars end. But you don't always have 
the stars. And if your engine goes wrong 
and you must make a landing, the earth 
beneath you is an inhospitable and dread- 
ful thing, bristling with all kinds of ter- 
rors—houses, trees, wires, fences, rivers— 
all the things which are so simple and 
natural when you are down among them, 
but which are lurking dangers to the 
night flier. - 


HE whole business was rather hard 

on my already shattered nerves, but I 
managed all right until I was caught in 
one of the sudden storms which in winter 
sweep across England from the North Sea 
in a tempest of wind and rain. We had 
been warned that night that the Zeps 
were coming over. Sometimes these 
warnings come by wireless from ships at 
sea; or they are sent from stations along 
the coast. My patrol was from the air- 
drome to a point about thirty miles to the 
southwest, and return. I had a gunner 
with me, and we had been up only a short 
time when I saw little spots of rain on the 
wind screen and, as they came from be- 
hind us, I knew they were being driven by 
a pay high wind. 

thought of turning back then. But it 
was my business to make that patrol and 
I was terribly keen about getting a Zep, 
so I went ahead. When a Zeppelin en- 
counters a bad storm it can rise above it 
and stay there in safety. But an airplane 
can’t float around indefinitely, especially 
a light scout machine which carries a lim- 
ited supply of petrol. It has to keep go- 
ing, exhausting its fuel all the time. lts 
only refuge is the solid earth, and the 
pilots problem is to get to the ground 
without smashing his machine and killing 
himself. 

The force of the wind increases as you 
go up, until you reach ten thousand fer, 
where it remains stationary. It must 
have been blowing seventy miles an hour 
at the height where we were, and it was 
not only raining but, part of the time, 
hailing and snowing too. 

When I turned to come back we seemed 
to be bucking a black tide which came in 
leaping surges, sending the machine over 
on edge until it was hike fighting a wild 
animal to get it righted again. Of course, 
if your plane could be stationary in the 
air, you could tell by the force of gravity 
what your real position was. If the nose 
pointed down you would slip forward; and 
so on. But the momentum of a machine 
largely ‘counteracts this force of gravity. 
And when you are traveling in impene- 
trable blackness you can’t tell whether 
you are on an even keel or not; you 
may be pointed (Continued on page 74) 


"It took me three hours to get home with Doc Cadden on my back" 


‘A Race Between Life and Death 


The story of a courageous doctor 


By James Francis Dwyer 
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HE plow horses came straining to 

thetop of the furrow, swung along 

the headland and halted. The 

plowman unloosed the reins from 

around his muscular shoulders 
and glanced at the man in the road who 
was watching him work. 

“These durned alfalfa roots trouble me 
most,” smiled the plowman. “‘It’s tough 
plowing when they're thick." 

The man with the knapsack stepped 
over to the fence and looked at the plow- 
man. 

“T guess those roots are tough,” he said. 
* But better roots than skulls." 

The farmer was silent a moment. 

“Skulls?” he said mildly. 

The man in the road waved his arm 
vaguely. “Over in Europe," he said. 
“That's what they're plow- 
ing over there.” 

“My!” said the farmer. 
"How d'ye know?" 

“I was over there," came 
the answer. “I was an am- 
Nlmes driver and I saw it 
all.” 

The farmer was silent 
once again. Then he mur- 
mured, “You saw it all— 
every bit of it—and I have 
not been away from this 
place for thirty-five years.” 

“Thirty-five years!” ech- 
oed the man with the knap- 
sack. 

“It’s a long time,” smiled 
the farmer. hen, diff- 
dently, he extended his big 
hand and said: 

“My name is Spruce— 
Jim Spruce, and I'm right 
pleased to see you. Where 
y going?" 

“Thank you," said the 
other, grasping his hand. 
* My name is Dalney. I'm 
hiking for my nerves. I've 

knocking around in 
Europe for the past year and I'm a wreck 
Lord! I've been up in China, the Philip- 
pines, Capetown, and all the other places 
where powder was burnt, but all those 
places can't compare with this war. Tiere 
are a hundred heroes in Europe for one in 
all the other places put together." 

The farmer meditated a moment over 
this. Dalney saw in his brown eyes the 
light of admiration for the man who had 
been all over the world and, since, like 
n;ost men, he enjoyed the róle of hero, he 
sat down by the farmer and began to tell 
stones of the war, tales of splendid cour- 
age, of men who sacrificed their lives for 
others, of suffering bravely endured, and 
of death cheerfully accepted for the sake of 
a gnat cause. 

hour passed, two hours, then from 
the farmheuse on the hill about a quarter 


of his story. 


of a mile away from where Dalney and 
Jim Spruce were sitting, there came a 
shout, and a youth of about seventeen, 
tall and graceful, came at a trot down the 
hillside. 

The farmer turned his head and watched 
the boy, and Dalney saw that the brown 
eyes which were filled with wonder at his 
stories now showed parental pride. 

“Your son?” asked Dalney. 

“My son,” said the farmer proudly; 
then, as the boy came nearer he called out, 
“What is it, Jack?” 

The boy smiled. “Nothing much, Dad,” 
he said, coming to a halt. “Mom sent me 
down to say that she just got a letter from 
Liz's husband, and he says that they've 
got a baby that's the biggest baby and the 
finest baby that the doctor ever saw." 


Are You a Walking Novel? 


N THIS story a “common, ordinary man" tells 
about a thrilling experience he once had. Until he 
came to tell of it he had looked upon himself as 
one who had never had any thrills. Reflecting on 
his own life, however, he said: 
“I guess we all have things happen to us, only 
the things that happen to us don't look as big as 
the things that happen to other people." 
As a matter of fact no life is prosaic—no life is 
dull. Some lives are more exciting than others— 
but none is without its thrills. Lots of people keep 
their thrills to themselves—but they all have them. 
Every human being you see going down the 
street is a walking novel—if you could but crack 
the shell that surrounds him and get at the meat 
Tue Epitor. 


jim Spruce laughed loudly. ‘‘That’s 
splendid,” he said. “You tell Mom that 
I'm real glad. Tell her to write them right 
away. An’, Jack! say, can't you make u 

a box of fruit an' vegetables an' send it 
down by the train this afternoon? You 
could run it up to Morris Plains in no 


time. 

*' ['ll do it right now, Dad.” 

The youth turned and walked swiftly 
back toward the farmhouse. 

“That’s a fine boy, that son of yours,” 
Dalney said. 

“You bet he is," said the farmer. “You 
just bet he is. He's a good boy, too. Al- 
ways been a good boy since he was born. 
An' speakin' of babies like he just did, re- 
minds me of the time Jack was born." 

He turned again to Dalney and rested 
his arms on the top of the fence. "Do you 


know," he said, “all these things that 
you've been tellin' me made me think how 
durned little had ever happened in my 
life, an' just then I looked up an' saw Jack 
comin’ down the hill,"- 

For a minute the farmer remained si- 
lent, his brown eyes gazing down the 
white road that led over the Lee Meadows 
toward Malapardis and Whippany. 

“Yes,” he said, "I guess we all have 
things happen to us, only the things that 
happen to us don't look as big as the 
things that happen to other people. Now, 
this night Jack was born, it was a"tearin', 
ragin' winter's night. A night in the end 
of January, an' it was one of the most dog- 
gone, cussed, nasty nights you ever see. 
There was snow aroun’ here five feet deep, 
an’ it was blowin’ so that it would take the 
head near off your shoul- 
ders. Say, would you like 
to hear about it?" 

“Sure,” said Dalney. “Go 
ahead.” 

“Tt was long about one 
o'clock when I started out 
to get the doctor. It was 
Doctor Cadden, an' he 
lived over there the other 
side of Malapardis just 
afore you turn up to Troy 
Hills. He was a curious fel- 
low, was this Doctor Cad- 
den, a mighty curious fel- 
low; but he was a good doc- 
tor, a real good doctor. 
People used to say that he 
was off his head a little. 
But whether he was off his 
head or not he did some 
mighty fine doctorin' around 
here. Once, about a year 
before Jack was born, Old 
Man Perkins was gored by 
a bull. The bull made a 
dreadful mess of him, but 
Doc Cadden fixed him up so 
that when a great, big, high- 
priced doctor came up from 
New York—Old Man Perkins havin’ lots 
of money an' so could afford a big doctor 
—he said that Doc Cadden's job was one 
of the finest he'd ever seen. You see, 
something had happened to Doc Cadden, 
an' it sort of threw him out of his furrow, 
an’ he come up here, an’ was livin’ by 
himself in an old house back from the 
road. : 

“He was always willin’ to come when 
you wanted him, an' if you was too poor to 
pay he didn't ask any money. He didn't 
ever send a bill. Not Doc Cadden. An' 
he never mentioned a debt to you. There 
he lived all alone with his books an' 
his instruments. Old Mrs. Smith, Jake 
Smith's mother, used to go up of a day an' 
cook his food an' do his Mash an' out- 
side her no one ever went to the house un- 
less they wanted the doc. 
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“Well, this night I’m 
tellin’ you about when the 
missus took bad was one 
holy terror of a night. When 
I got down onto this road 
you’re on now I couldn’t 
tell it was a road. It was 
that chuck full of snow that 
only the tops of the road 
pe showed, an' the wind 

anged the snow into my 
face so that I could hardly 
see. 

*** Tim Spruce,’ I said to 

myself, * you've got a bit of 
tough goin' between here 
an’ Doc Cadden's house.’, 
“T told you it. was one 
o'clock when I started, 
didn't I? Well, do you 
know it took me two durned 
hours to get to Doc Cad- 
den's, an' I was goin' full 
tilt all the time, at least I 
was tryin' to go full tilt. 
: But the wind was pushin' 
me ba« like as if it had a 
score of hands, an' I was 
fair blue crazy. Do you see? 
‘There was no one with the 
missus, and there was that 
durned wind an’ snow 
throwin’ me down an' knock- 
in’ me backward when I 
was tryin' to fetch the doc- 
tor. 


“TyOC CADDEN'S 

house was a little way 
back from the road, an’ 
when I crossed the bridge 
an’ moved up the hill to- 
ward it I saw there was a 
light in the window. The 
house is all run down now 
because there's no one livin’ 
in it since that night Jack 
was born but you can see it 
as you go by. 

When [emm the light in 
the window, I said to my- 
self, ‘You have got a bit of 
luck comin’ to you, Jim 
Spruce. The doc’s up readin’, so you 
won't have to wait while he dresses, an' I 
was sort of tickled to death at the littlest 
bit of luck comin' my way. 

“I tried to find the gate but I couldn't, 
so I climbed through the fence an' started 
up for the house, fallin' a couple of times 
in the snow and pickin' favi up again. 
I was near frozen with the cold an' I was 
just crazy with fear, thinkin’ somethin’ 
had happened to the missus while I was 


away. 

“The second time I fell I was about ten 
yards from the house, an’ just as I was 
gettin’ to my feet there was a little lull, a 
little silence like, an’ I heard a shot. 
Cracked just like the noise I’d make snap- 
pin’ my fingers. 

“The shot came from inside that house, 
an’ right on top o’ it I heard a woman 
scream. Now it was strange that I remem- 
bered just then when that woman screamed 
out that I'd seen Jake Smith drivin’ a 
man an’ a woman along the road the day 
before in the direction of Malapardis. He 
took ’em out just before the snow storm 
came hummin’ along. The man an’ the 
woman was strangers to me an’ I won- 
dered at the time where Jake was takin’ 


“ ‘Get me on your back, Jim,’ he said, ‘an’ get to it! 


them. An’ as no one else ever stayed at 
Doc Cadden’s, somehow I guessed that 
the scream and the revolver shot con- 
cerned those two Jake Smith was drivin’. 

““*What’s up here?’ I said to myself, as 
I pulled myself out of a drift an’ stumbled 
up on Doc Cadden’s veranda. The veranda 
was full of snow, but I kicked through it 
an’ pounded with my fist on the door. An’ 
just as I pounded at that door there was 
another shot, an’ then the light that was 
in Doc Cadden’s front room went out like 
as if the bullet had put it out. 

“T banged again, but no one came to the 
door. I put my ear to the keyhole an’ I 
could hear all sorts of noises inside. Peo- 
ple chargin’ round like as if there was 
a whole army of ’em, furniture bein’ 
smashed, an’ someone yellin’ and groanin’. 
I kicked the door an’ banged at it with my 
fists, but not a blamed bit of notice was 
taken o' me, an’ all the time I was thinkin’ 
o’ what was happenin’ to the missus, who 
was all alone. Ne. Dalney, that was a nas- 
ty corner for me to be in just then. 

*** Jim Spruce,’ I said to myself, ‘you’d 
better do somethin’ quick. The devil’s 
got loose in this place all right. An’ it 
looks as if Doc Cadden’s bein’ murdered,’ 


I believe there’s a God, an’ if I die, 


I stepped back from the door so’s I 
could have a clear kick at it, and I gave it 
a hard wallop, an’ in went one of the pan- 
els. I was crazy then. I punched in an- 
other panel with my fists, then I pushed in 
my hand and turned the key. 


“THE moment I pushed the door open 
an’ stepped inside of that place, I got 
a crack across the eyes with a board that 
knocked me backward an’ near blinded 
me. My, it was a terrible swat! It knocked 
fire out o' my eyes all right, an’ I thought 
for sure I'd never be able to see again. 
Then just as I was gettin’ to my feet after 
catchin' the wallop another revolver shot 
came from a corner of the room, an' a bul- 
let whizzed over my head. 

*** Doc Cadden!’ I cried out. ‘Doc Cad- 
den, it's me, Jim Spruce!’ 

“ An’ from way over to the right o' me 
the doc answered me. ‘Lie low!’ he said, 
an' the moment he spoke, the fellow who'd 
fired at me, findin' he'd made a mistake, 
fired at the place where the doctor's voice 
came from, an' I heard Doc Cadden give a 
grunt an' flop on the floor. 

"Wow, wasn't my head ringin' then 
from that there bat I got! Lordy, it wasa 
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Jim, after bringin’ life into the world He'll treat me a bit lighter than He would otherwise!' ” 


beauty of a smash! I think the fellow 
who walloped me hit me with the leg of a 
table, but I'm not sure. Afterward we 
found that a leg was torn off a table, an' I 
believe that's what he hit me with. 

“The moment the doc dropped he fired 
from the floor, fired straight at the corner 
from which the chap had fired the shot at 
me an' the other shot at the doc. An' 
when Doc Cadden fired there came an in- 
fernal yell from that corner, an' a man's 
voice cried out, ‘Estelle! Estelle!’ Called 
it out like as if he was in the agony of 
death, which he was. 

“I laid low, an’ so did the doctor, at 
least I couldn't hear him, an' when that 
fellow yelled out a woman's voice an- 

ered from the next room. Her voice 
was all trembly like, but she was game. 
She sort o' thought that that fellow had 
got his from the way he called out, an' she 
came screamin' into the room in the dark- 
ness. 

***Oh, Herbert! Herbert! she screamed. 
‘Where are you, Herbert?’ 

*** I'm here,’ he said. ‘Here in the cor- 
ner.’ An his voice sort o' told me that he 
didn't have long to live. 

“I told all this story afterward at the 


inquest, an' I guess I've told it a few score 
times since then. Everyone wanted to 
hear, an' chaps walked down here from 
PARIPDSBY an' Hanover Neck to hear me 
tell it. 


** Y LAID low, an’ I heard her drop on her 
knees beside that fellow an' she moaned 
an’ cried fit to beat the band. I was think- 
in’ o' the missus, an’ wonderin’ what I 
could do, an' every blamed minute seemed 
like an hour. Once I made as if I would 
get to my feet, but Doc Cadden had 
crawled across the floor over to where I 
was lyin'. He put his hand on my shoul- 
der an' held me down an' made a little 
hissin' noise with his mouth that I was to 
act quiet. I didn't move a finger, listenin’ 
like anythin' to the moans o' the woman 
an' the noises made by that man who was 
dyin' in the corner, an' who was mumblin' 
her name over and over again. 
"Presently the man stopped makin' 
those queer noises in his throat an' I heard 
the woman get up. I heard her stagger 
across the room, an' then I saw her out- 
lined against the open door with the snow 
behind her. Just saw her for an instant, 
then she was gone. She staggered out in- 


to the night, leavin’ Doc 
Cadden an' me in the dark 
with that chap who'd died 
over in the corner." 


JIM SPRUCE paused and 
looked at Dalney. The 
young man's eyes were 
alight with excitement. 

“Go on!” he cried. “Go 
on! Tell me what hap- 
pened!” 

“After she went out,” 
continued Jim Spruce, “Doc 
Cadden told me to strike a 
light. I struck a match and 
lita lamp. The fellow in the 
corner, a big tall man with 
a black mustache, was dead, 
an’ Doc Cadden was lyin’ 
on his stomach bleedin’ 
from a wound in the thigh. 
He was bleedin’ like all cre- 
ation. Talk about blood! I 
never saw a wound bleed 
like that wound of Doc Cad- 
den's. 

“T turned the doctor over 
on his back an' propped him 
up while he looked at the 
bullet wound. i 

*** Gol darn it, that's bad 
luck, Spruce!’ hesaid. ‘It’s 
cut an artery, an' I'll prob- 
ably bleed to death." 

“*What?’ I said. ‘Bleed 
to death?’ 

“*That’s so, Spruce,’ he 
said, grippin' his thigh with 
his fingers an' sort of stop- 
pin’ the flow of blood. ‘Well, 
it doesn’t matter, Spruce, 
anyhow. I’m tired of ev- 
erythin'. At any rate that 
dog died before me, an' 
that's somethin’!’ 

“*But it does matter!’ I 
yelled. ‘It does matter!’ 

“*Why, Spruce?” he said. 
‘Why does it matter?’ 

“* My missus! I screamed 
at him. ‘My missus!’ 

***What?' he said. 

"My missus!' I yelled. *My missus! 
Doc, I've come for you! I've come for 
you!’ 

***Oh, gee!’ says Doc Cadden; then aft- 
era little pause he said, ‘Oh, gee!’ again. 

““Doc,’ I said, ‘you can't die, because 
3 you die, she'll die! There's no one with 

er. 

**No one with her, Jim?’ he said. 

*** No one,’ I said, an’ I was near blub- 
berin' when I said it. ‘You see, Doc!’ I 
said, ‘she didn't know, an'—an' her sister 
won't be up from Jersey City till to-mor- 
row!’ 

“*That’s bad, Spruce,’ he said. ‘That’s 
bad!’ 

"*['ve been two hours gettin’ here,’ I 
screamed. ‘Two hours! God Almighty! 
She’s all alone! She’s all alone!’ 

“Say, that Doc Cadden was one of the 
greatest men that ever God put breath in! 
An’ game? Why, Doc Cadden was gamer 
than any man you've told me about. I 
bet he was! Yes, sir, I bet he was! I was 
on my knees beside him, helpin' him, try- 
in' to help him stanch the blood that kept 
comin’ from that wound. But we couldn't 
do it. At least we couldn't fix it so's to 
stop the bleedin’ (Continued on page 108) 
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Read About These Boys—if You are Thinking of 


Going into Business for Yourself 


© unveewooo ano unorewooD 


A. F. AND A. C. MARTIN 


Who started as shoe clerks, and became the owners of a good 
business. On the opposite page you will find their story , 
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AM foing to make you boys rich 
overnight." 

The Chicago bank president who 
made this rather startling state- 
ment smiled at the two Prothers 
opposite him; and as he was capitalizing 
their business for more than a million dol- 
lars they, very naturally, smiled too. But 
these "boys" knew that it was not any 
* overnight" affair. There were twenty 
years of hard work behind that million- 
dollar transaction. 

The two Martins, A. C. and A. F., were 
born out West, twenty miles from a rail- 
road. They went to the country school; 
but from their mother they learned better 
things than any schools can teach. As 
one of them says: 

“Our mother had the secret of happl- 
ness. She knew that you don't have to 
go hunting far afield to find it. The home- 

rown variety is as good as any. She be- 
lieved in work. And Spe elieved in 
being ha in your work. 

When pls had moved to a little lowa 
town, the two boys put this principle into 

ractice by working in the local stores on 
E aturda s. They didn't haggle about the 
pay, eher They actually begged to be 
allowed to work as a favor to them. Later, 
the family migrated to Ohio when A. F. 
was only fifteen; but, young as he was, he 
went up to Cleveland and got a job in a 
shoe store. 

Four dollars a week was the amount of 
his salary; and his board and room cost 
him exactly the same sum. But he clung 
to the job and got one for his brother in 
the same store. They have stuck to the 
shoe business ever since. They believe in 
sticking. 

But they don’t believe in sticking in a 
rut! When they had become head sales- 
men in that store they asked to be taken 
into the firm. And when their request 
was refused, they didn’t sit back and ac- 
cept defeat. They said: 

“Well, if we can't be members of this 
firm, we'll start another and be the whole 
thing.” 

They hadn't any capital—except 
friends. The salesmen for manufacturers 
knew that they were hard workers, 
“ stickers,” with plenty of ambition; and 
the Martin boys hoped to get credit on 
the basis of this reputation 

But when they went to the manufac- 
turer whose shoes they wanted to carry, 
the very first thing handed out to them 
was a letter from their former employer. 
They had tried, without success, to per- 
suade him to handle that line of goods. 
Now, he was attempting to get ahead of 
them by sending in an order. He thought 
—and they thought—that this would 
spike their guns. But to their surprise the 
manufacturer said: 

“For years that man has refused us a 
look-in. Now he guesses he can beat you 
to it. Well, he's got another guess còm- 
ing. I won't sell to him; and I wil give 
you boys your line of credit." 

With that encouragement the Martins 
went back to Cleveland and got their lit- 
tle store ready, doing all the work them- 
selves, even to unpacking the goods. They 
were hard at it one morning when a man 
strolled in and asked curiously: 

* What have you got here?" 

* We'll have a shoe store if you'll wait 
a few minutes," they told him. 

“T can't wait long,” he said. 


So while he perched on a box, they fit- 
ted him with a pair of shoes and the store 
was launched. They didn't take any 
money out of that store in five years ex- 
cept enough for a very modest living. If 
they had been impatient to get rich ‘‘over- 
night” they would have quit. Starting a 
business on nothing is Tike planting a 
garden. If you are going to pull up the 
sprouts as fast as they appear, you'll 
never grow anything big. 

After a while, with their credit behirtd 
them—for they had taken. good care to 
keep that growing—they opened a store 
in Chicago. And all the time they went 
on strengthening their credit and making 
friends. For it is one of the basic beliefs 
of the Martins that the friends of a busi- 
ness are its greatest assets. 

One day a banker came into the Chi- 
cago store and bought a pair of shoes. 
That man was the very one who, years 
later, put through the million-dollar trans- 
action before mentioned. His friendship 
and confidence, won in the ordinary 
course of business, had become a distinct 
asset. In telling of this incident, A. F. 
said: 

“Many men, I think, do not realize that 
every day they are either building up, or 
failing to build up, these intangible assets 
of friendship and confidence. The great- 
est factor in this building up is service. 
Business is something more than putting 
in a stock of goods and hiring clerks to 


sell them. Any man with some moncy: 


cán do that—and, as statistics show, 
ninety-five per cent of them can fail at it. 
The kind of goods you sell and the price 
ou ask for them are vitally important. 
ut the spirit of your selling is of far more 
consequence. 

“That is why I have never withdrawn 
into some secluded office to bury my nose 
in accounts and to spend my time dictat- 
ing letters. I have a girl who can write 
just as good letters as I can. I have ac- 
countants who can add and subtract as 
well as I can. I let them do it, and / stay 
where I can meet my customers. I enjoy 
my work! I have more genuine pleasure, 
right here in my store, than I could have 
anywhere else on earth. 

“We finally opened another store, this 
time in New York, with my brother in 
charge; and for several years we went 
ahead, making a fairly good living, but not 


much more than that. If we had been easily. 


discouraged, we should have said: 

* There's nothing in this shoe business! 
Let's get out and try dry goods, or auto- 
mobiles, or something else!’ 

“ But we just kept on sitting tight and 
building for the future. When we had 
been in Chicago several years, I took a 
statement of the business to the banker 
I mentioned. He looked it over and said: 

*'[f you paid your obligations, you 
wouldn't have a dollar, would you? 

*** No,’ I answered; ‘we wouldn't. 


*** All the same,’ he said, ‘I’m backing. 


you to win.’ And he increased our credit. 

“Two years ago, we wanted to expand 
our business still further and, after a New 
York agent had tried for seven months, in 
vain, to form a company for us, we went 
back to Chicago, and inside of one week 
our business was capitalized for one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand dollars. In- 
side of a week!—but after almost a 
years of patient preparation. After al- 
most a quarter of a century of experience, 


-children in this countr 


we believe the greatest factors in our 
success have been persistence and service. 
I believe that service is the greatest factor 
in any business man’s success. And the 
most important thing in service is per- 
sonal interest. > 

“We not only know hundreds of our 
customers by name, but we know about 
the thing they are most interested in when 
they come to us—their feet. And it is a 
subject of more importance than most 
people realize. A man’s brain isn’t so in- 
dependent of his feet as you may think. 

" [n the first place, I should let children 
go barefoot more than they get a chance 
to nowadays. The finest feet in the world 
are those of men who have been “ bare- 
foot boys." They are strong, muscular, 
shapely. If you could examine the feet 
of city children of rich parents, you would 
find that they look almost dead, they are 
so white and weak. 

“Parents think that letting children 
wear sneakers in the summer develops the 
muscles in their feet. I think sneakers are 
distinctly bad for children. They confine 
the feet without giving them the support 
to which they are accustomed. As for 


_the way women change from high-heeled 


boots to flat tennis and golf shoes, it is 
deadly. Their feet have been adjusted to 
an arch under the instep. Not only the 
foot muscles but the muscles of the leg 
also have been made to conform to this 
position. When they change to perfectly 
flat shoes, the pull on the muscles of the 
leg is actually cruel. Sports shoes should 
have heels of moderate height, but broad, 
so as not to injure a tennis court or put- 
ting green. 

“For the past fifteen or twenty years 
have been very 
carefully fitted with shoes. The conse- 
quence is that Americans to-day, both 
men and women, have the best-looking 
feet in the world. They are not only bet- 
ter looking than they used to be but they 
are in better condition. Enlarged joints 
and broken arches are not so common, 
chiefly because nowadays people try to 
get shoes which really fit them. 

“I can remember when men used to 
come in and say, 'My wife wants a pair 
of shoes about this length.' And they 
would hand out a stick with which the 
poor wife measured her shoes! I'd find a 
pair that tallied with the length of the 
stick and say, 'Well, I guess these will 
be about right.' And in those days that 
would end it. 

“Both men and women are more partic- 
ular about their shoes than they used to 
be. I know men who will try on pair after 
pair, studying the effect with as much 
care as if they were buying a house and 
lot! And, by the way, the best-dressed 
men and women never wear what I call 
freak styles. A few years ago the fac- 
tories made shoes with absurd humped-u 
toes; "bulldog toes," they were called. 
Millions of these shoes were sold, but 
never to the best-dressed people. 

“The quality of goods a store sells is of 
the utmost importance, of course, and 
so is the price. But added to this in a 
business success is the service given. That 
kind of service springs from a genuine en- 
thusiasm and interest in one's work. This 
interest pays, to be sure. But it pays in 
more ways than one, for it makes profit 
and pleasure go hand in hand." 

MARY B. MULLETT 


A Girl Who Got Tired of “Office Slavery” 


ISS AMANDA BYRD figures 

that she is about sixteen 

thousand dollars to the good 

after spending about sixteen 

months on the top floor of the 
state of Colorado. 

In addition, this elevated and elevating 
experience, physically and morally as 
well as financially, has made it possible 
for her to command a weekly salary run- 
ning into three figures, with allowance 
for expenses into the bargain. 

Sounds as if Miss Byrd could qualify 
as a first-class wizard; but she is just an 
attractive American girl who had sense 
enough to see an opportunity, judgment 
enough to grasp it, and pluck enough to 
stay by it until she had made good. 

Miss Byrd was born on an Alabama 
plantation, and all the signs pointed to 
an existence of easy-going leisure for her. 
But the signs must have ^ | 
got mixed somehow, for 
after her father's death she 
was thrown on her own re- 
sources. They led her to a 
stenographer's desk in New 
York City, and then they 
acted as if they were going 
to quit right there. 

or five years she “took 
dictation” from her em- 
ployer and from Circum- 
stances. The former frank- 
ly told her that he could 
never pay her more than 
eighteen dollars a week. 
As for Circumstances, they 
seemed to want her to think 
she was lucky to get even 
the eighteen. 

But Amanda Byrd lis- 
tened to them both, and 
decided that her employer 
might be right about his 
limited ability as a pay- 
master but that she’d be 
—well, whatever they say 
in Alabama—if she would 
give in to Circumstances. 
So she got a position with 
a Wall Street broker as a 
bond salesman to women. 

Still she was dissatisfied. 
And to be dissatisfied is 
often the first rung on the 
ladder of success. She was 
still in what she calls “the 
slavery of an office," and 
she rebelled against it with 
all her soul. 

One day ‘she happened 
to stroll into an exhibit of 
Colorado products, and im- 
mediately Opportunity 
smiled at hee. She gave up 
her position, took the little 
money she had saved and 
bought a ticket to Denver. 
Out there she continued 
office work for a time, while 
she was deciding what to 
do next. Her decision came 
when some friends took her 
one day on a motor ride 
through Estes Park, about 
seventy miles from the 
city, and she saw a home- 


steader’s shack tucked into 
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the edge of the forest at the foot of a 
mountain range. The sight of that little 
cabin, there in the great beautiful out- 
doors, showed her a vision of a life that 
was the absolute opposite of “office 
slavery." 

As soon as she possibly could, she filed 
a claim for one hundred and sixty acres, 
had a little one-room shack built, named 
it “Hard Tack," and moved in. She her- 
self dug up the garden patch, where she 
planted various vegetables, including 
potatoes. She is very proud of her pota- 
toes, for some of them weighed a pound 
apiece. 

She lived in that little shack, all alone, 
for fourteen months. The winter was the 
most severe one that Colorado had seen 
in years. She was eight thousand five 


hundred feet above sea level—you see, it 
really is the “top floor” of the state. Her 


AMANDA BYRD 


Who gave up a job in an office and took up a claim 
in the Rocky Mountains. Out of that experience she 
obtained knowledge which she is now cashing in on 


nearest neighbors were five miles away. 
She had to take an ax and chop the 
ice in the brook to get water. That, or 
melt the snow which almost buried her 
cabin. Not only did the storms howl 
fiercely around fer tiny house, but the 
bobcats and panthers screeched at night, 
and bear tracks were far more numerous 
than the footprints of human beings. 
Sometimes, in the dead of those winter 
nights, she would decide that she couldn't 
stand it any longer; that she would give 
the whole thing up and “beat it” back to 
civilized slavery in a steam-heated office 
building. But the morning sunshine 
melted fer discouragement and she stayed 


on. 

While she was there, proving her claim, 
the national reservation known as the 
Rocky Mountain National Park crept up 
to her land and threatened to engulf her 
acres also. But she succeed- 
ed in retaining her claim, 
and last December obtained 
her patent from the Gov- 
ernment. 

One hundred dollars an 
acre is the estimate of value 
placed on it by conserva- 
tive authorities. She could 
cut timber to that amount 
if she wanted to—but she 
doesn't. She loves that 
heaven-reaching land and 
means to keep it for her 
own. 

As a’ result of her experi- 
ence there she was later en- 

ged as a lecturer for the 

ational War Garden Com- 
mission in Washington at a 
weekly salary which, as be- 
fore mentioned, ran to three 
figures. She traveled exten- 
sively, staying at the best ho- 
tels, expenses paid. Quite a 
contrast to those nights of 
bobcats and blizzards in her 
one-room shack, with her 
own wood to bring in and 
nothing but canned food on 
the shelves. But if she had 
to give up one of these ex- 
periences, she says it would 
not be the one which had 
“Hard Tack" for its set- 
ting. And she advises other 
* office slaves” to try it for 
themselves. 

If office workers want to 
test their ability and endur- 
ance in this new line of work 
they have the opportunity 
right now. 

They can enlist in the 
“Womans Land Army," 
which is helping farmers 
all through the country 
in sowing and harvesting 
their crops. In this way, 
they will be able to find out 
how they like outdoor life 
and work; while at the same 
time they will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that 
they are playing an impor- 
tant part in Shelving the 
Government to win the war. 

ALLISON GRAY 


This Indian's Name is on Your Libo Bond 


HE next time you 

get to feeling morbid 

about your modest 

income and your 

boastful expenses, 
go get your Liberty bond and 
study it carefully. On the 
face thereof you will find only 
two signatures; one, that of 
Secretary of the Treasury 
William G. McAdoo; the oth- 
er, that of Register of the 
Treasury Houston B. Teehee. 
Behind this latter name lies 
the story of an American 
Indian and his struggle to- 
ward success which should be 
an inspiration to even the 


humblest of us. eee 


The name Teehee is not 
rightfully a name at all. It is > 
a nickname. When Mr. Tee- (nat 
hee's father fought for the 
Union in the Civil War, his 
companions had difficulty in 
pronouncing his Indian name 
" Di-hi-hi" (meaning Killer), 
so they compromised by call- 
ing him ** Teehee." And this 
became the family name. 

Hence we have Houston 
B. Teehee entering the world 
via the unpromising sur- 
roundings of a Cherokee In- 
dian Reservation in Sequoyah 
County, Oklahoma, on Oc- 
tober 31st, 1874, with not 
much to commend him to 
fortune but himself. Not on- 
ly was his very name picked 
up from the patois of a battle- 
feld, but the American Gov- 
ernment branded him, in 
common with all his breth- 
ren, unfit and incompetent 
to manage his own affairs, 
and set a guardian over him 
in the guise of a commissioner. 

When the boy got old 
enough to think it over, he 
resented this treatment, and 
determined to show the Gov- 
ernment where, in his case at 
least, it was wrong. He took 
all the schooling he could get at the gov- 
ernment classes in the old Cherokee Na- 
tion during the eighteen years he spent 
on his father’s farm. There was no 
English spoken on the reservation, and it 
was an extremely difficult study for him to 
master, but young Teehee stuck to his 
lessons and won his coveted knowledge. 
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HOUSTON B. TEEHEE 


An Indian who is Register of the Treasury. Teehee is not 
his real name. It is a nickname with an interesting history 


At eighteen he went to the Cherokee 
National Male Seminary, studied there 
two years, then plunged into the English- 
speaking world Se him via Fort Worth 
niversity at Fort Worth, Texas. 
"Learning the English language was 
the most difficult thing I had to do," 
said Mr. Teehee at his office in Wash- 
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ington the other day. “For, 
though I was right here in the 
United States, it was as 
though I were in the heärt of 
France or some other foreign 
land, so far as the English 
language was E ‘The 
only way I could continue 
the study of my country's 
language after desine the 
schoolroom in the evening 
was by reading. This I did.’ 

Backed by the knowledge 
he had gained in the eride 
school, young Teehee clerked 
in a store on the reservation 
during his spare time until 
he had saved enough for his 
year at Fort Worth. After 
that he went back to the 
store, where he plugged along 
at a few dollars a week until 
1906, when he got a job as 
cashier in a local bank and 
began to study law. 

ja 1910 Teehee informed 
the Secretary of the Interior 
that he considered himself 
quite capable of getting along 
without a government guar- 
dian, and, on proving this to 
the secretary's satisfaction, 
the restrictions on the man- 
agement of his own affairs 
were removed; and with 
what result you may see by 
glancing over your Liberty 
bond. 

After holding minor local 
offices in his home village of 
Tahlequah, and serving as its 
first mayor when it was made 
a city of the first class in 
1908, Teehee was sent to the 
Oklahoma Legislature, served 
later as county attorney, went 
to the legislature again in 
I9I2, and specialized in con- 
stitutional law. In 1914 he 
was appointed United States 
Probate Attorney under the 
Interior Department, which 
office he filled until he re- 
signed to take the oath as 


' Register of the Treasury, March 24th, 


I915. 

And that is how the name of Houston 
B. Teehee, a Cherokee Indian, once a 
ward of the Government, happens to be 
affixed to the Liberty bonds of the world 
war, in twenty million American homes. 

GEORGE MARTIN 


An Old Man Who Says He Has Had a Good T ime 


T EIGHTY-FIVE years of age 

Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, 

Illinois, can look back on fifty- 

six years of successful bee-keep- 

ing. Although his locality is 

not a particularly good one, he holds the 

record for section comb honey production 

with a yield of nearly twenty thousand 
pounds from only seventy-two colonies. 
Even before he became interested in 


honey he must have taken the little busy 
bee as his model. Starting with only thir- 
ty dollars in his home-made, home-spun 
trousers, he worked his way through col- 
lege and also through a school of medicine. 
Himself a musician and a composer, he 
was at one time business manager of the 
Thomas Orchestra. 

But it was not until he began to keep 
bees that he found his life work. In 1861, 


his wife caught a swarm of bees and hived 
them in a sugar barrel; and Doctor Miller 
became so interested that in 1878 he made 
bee-keeping his sole occupation. 

“I begar,” he says, "with the purest 
black bees. Then I got some feilan 
stock; but in my ignorance I left them to 
their own devices in breeding. I bred up 
this strain of hybrids until ıt was ahead 
of any other I knew; but I had ignored 
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every factor except their ability to store 
honey, and I found myself with bees so 
full of viciousness that they seemed to 
think they could run the place without me. 

“T concluded to take less honey and 
stay where I was. So I got a strain of pure 
American Italian bees—more beautiful 
than those reared from imported queens 
and more uniform, too. In five years this 
strain was producing even larger crops 
than the vicious hybrids had stored. 

* Many people think all honey is alike; 
but that is a mis- 
take. It may be of 
good, heavy body 
or it may be quite 
thin. It may be 
granulated, or 
candied; more sol- 
id even than lard. 
It may be color- 
less as water, or as 
dark as molasses. 
As for the flavor, 
it Varies just as the 
odors of flowers do. 
Among the light- 
colored honeys are 
white clover, lin- 
den (or basswood), 
sage, sweet clover, 
alfalfa, willow- 
herb, etc., and 
among the darker 
are found heart's- 
ease, magnolia (or 

oplar),horsemint, 
Bückwleit etc. 

“In these days 
of adulteration it 
is a comfort to 
know that strictly 
pure honey can 
still be had. The 
silly stories about artificial combs be- 
ing filled with glucose and deftly 
sealed with a hot iron have not the 
slightest foundation in fact. For 
years there has been a standing offer 
of a thousand dollars for a single 
pound of comb honey, made without 
the intervention of bees. The offer 
remains untaken, and will probably 
always remain so. 

“ Atthe present day honey is placed 
on the market in two forms—in the 
comb, and extracted. ‘‘Strained” 
honey obtained by mashing or melt- 
ing combs containing bees, pollen 
and honey, has aight gone out of 
use. Extracted honey is simply honey 
thrown out of the comb in a machine 
called a honey-extractor. The combs 
are revolved rapidly in a cylinder, 
and centrifugal force throws out the 
honey. The comb remains unin- 
jured, ahd is returned to the hive to 

e refilled again and again.” 

Doctor Miller has discovered that 
bees cannot stand cold weather. He 
therefore places his bees in a special 
cellar under his house each winter, 
warming the cellar artificially to the 
temperature at which they will be- 
come drowsy and slow-moving. In 
this state, they will not consume 
much honey, and they will also save 
their energies for the spring work. 

With this stored-up energy the 
young bees which have been reared 
during the winter will start to work 
on the early spring flowers and so 


waste no time. In the spring bees must 
also be protected from sudden changes of 
temperature, as well as given larger quar- 
ters than in the winter, so as to make room 
for new arrivals in the colonies. 

For some time Doctor Miller has had 
only his home apiary of not more than a 
hundred hives. Rather than count his 


colonies by the thousand, he has preferred 
to be an intensive bee-keeper and to pro- 
duce large crops of fine honey from fewer 
colonies, and his success is proved by the 


DR. C. C. MILLER 


Who, at eighty-five, is as interested in bee-keeping as he 
was fifty-six years ago when he began. 
of interests. “And what a good time I've had!’’ he says 


He has a variety 


fact that for many years his honey has 
been contracted for at a good price long 
before it was produced. 

To younger bee-keepers he says: 

“If you have no other interest in bees 
than the money to be made out of them, 
let 'em alone. But if you are so built as 
to love bees, to think bees, to dream bees, 
go to it; your chance to-day is better than 
when I began. And let me advise you to 
breed from the best all the time for all your 
colonies. Fight desperately against swarm- 

ing, or, in other 
words, keep thé 
forces together, 
and persistently 
try to have each 
colony of the very 
best stock.” 
Doctor Miller 
believes in honey 
as a daily article 
of food. “ Not,” he 
says, ‘‘ because I'm 
a bee-keeper and 
want to help the 
honey market. I 
take it simply and 
solely because I 
want to live as 
long as I can, and 
be as well as I can 
while I do live. 
And I think it 
makes a difference 
'worth considering 
whether SEE up- 
on my digestive 
system the i 
of inverting so 
much sugar, or 
giving it honey 
which contains 
sugar that is ready 
for direct assimilation." 

At eighty-five he sings in the 
church choir and is chorister in the 
Sunday school. At the age of eighty 
he resigned from his office of chair- 
man of Young People's Societies for 
a group of thirty churches; but his 
resignation was not accepted and at 
eighty-five he still holds die position. 

Bees are not his only hobby, for he 
loves flowers. “I could hardly live 
without roses," he says, and he has 
more than one hundred and fifty of 
the choicest kinds and a thousand 
gladioluses, while his wife is an ex- 
pert on chrysanthemums. 

“In my \fifty-seventh year of bee- 
keeping,” says Doctor Miller, “I am 
just as much interested, just as keen 
in working out new problems and, 
admit, just about as likely to try 
some fool thing that may turn out 
wrong, and, withal, just as grateful to 
God for the enjoyment of it all, as I 
was in the middle of the past cen- 
tury. And what a good time I’ve had! 

“If more men—and women, too, 
for that matter—would make the 
thing they Jike to do their life work, 
instead of merely a diversion and a 
side issue, they would find it a road 
to material success as well as a source 
of content and happiness. Study 
yourself and find out what you really 
enjoy doing. Then hunt for business 
possibilities in that line—and go after 
them as hard as you can." 

E. L. SECHRIST 
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“At study, at work or at fun 
I go like a Yank at a Hun. 

On Campbell's Soup diet, I never MAY quiet 
But keep every job on the run 


Sergeant Robert guy of Springfield, Mass., and comrades of Com- 
pany K, 104th U Infantry, famous as the first American regiment 
to be decorated fee bravery by any foreign government. This photo- 
graph was taken directly back of the lines in France. . 


On a fighting basis 


Look at these boys of yours. Yes, yours and ours— 
Don't they look like healthy, sturdy, high-grade 
Don't they look well fed? They 
They belong to the best-fed army in the world. 
“Only the best for our heroes!” is America's motto. 
better for them than 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


And there are mighty few things they 
like better. You'd guess that from the 


all-America's boys. 
Americans fit to meet all comers? 


are. ; 
There is nothing 


with other choice materials both nourish- 
ing and tempting. 


picture. 

And it is just as good, just as invig- 
orating and helpful for all active 
Americans at home. 


It is especially valuable to strengthen 
digestion and aid the body processes 
which create energy and maintain a vig- 
orous condition. Served as a Cream of 


Tomato it is even more 
inviting and nutritious. 


This 


It combines the natural tonic and ap- 
petizing qualities of the fresh ripe tomato 


» DTE OR 

Cs <i>, 
Order it from your grocer by the dozen or more. . 
is the handy and economical way. 


21 kinds 


“ambien Sours E 
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12c a can 
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"From my experience, I think the 


eping and credit department 
is the core of 
ole system".-E.B.Holmes 


In Any Business — 


The man who says that is head of a successful lumber business 
in Seattle and Vice-President of a bank. 


Three times the E. B. Holmes 
Lumber & Fuel Co. has made radical 
changes in its methods of doing 
bookkeeping and accounting work, 
bettering conditions each time. 


The last change was made when 
Mr. Holmes realized that he could 
profitably apply to his business the 
same automatic, accurate handling 
of figures that his bank uses. 


He put a Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machine in one of the two offices of 


his company. In a few weeks a 
Burroughs was installed in the other 
office. 


Those two machines, in offices four 
miles apart, keep two sets of books— 
with one bookkeeper. Mr. Holmes 
knows, now, that he’s through with 
changes, because he has the cor- 
rect and complete records he has 
always wanted, in neat and legible 
shape, at low cost, and invariably 
on time. 


There are more than 100 different models of Burroughs Machines. 
To learn which will fit your business, and what it can do for you, ask 
the nearest of the 201 Burroughs offices in the United States and 
Canada; your banker or telephone book will give yon the address, 


Burroughs offices are also maintained in the principa 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE T 


cities abroad. 


IME 


RICED AS 
LOW AS #125 
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"My first misgivings that a Burrough 


was a big investmen 


have been dissipated" - B. 


. "In a Small Business 


The question isn't ever one of comparing size of investment 
with size of business. Compare investment with results it produces. 


If it pays for itself, and earns a 
profit besides, the fact that it may 
at first have looked like a large in- 
vestment doesn’t count. No business 
is too small to furnish an opportunity 
for the wise economy of Burroughs 
methods, which pay for themselves 
over and over again. 

The results Burroughs Machines are 
getting for the E. B. Holmes Co. are not 
peculiar to the lumber business. They 


would be profitable for your business— 
such things as these: 


All work is error proof. Postings to 


FIGURING ‘AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIM 


all ledgers are 95% automatic, and all ac- 
counts are balanced daily—a result actually 
cheaper to obtain than the weekly or 
monthly balances of old-time methods; 


~ Customers’ statements are in the mail 
the last day of the month—and quicker 
collections always follow; 


Daily reports show what each separate 
department of the business did yesterday— 
reports that give the executive a chance 
really to control his business, to foresee and 
prevent losses instead of discovering them 
afterwards. 


Burroughs methods bring such results 
into any business. 


PRICED AS 


LOW AS $125 
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Every Hand 
Will Point To Puffed Grains 


If you ask the children what they want 


A million mothers know that. 


No other dainty made from wheat, corn or rice appeals to 
ia child like Puffed Grains. 
_ For Puffed Grains are airy, flimsy bubbles—grains puffed 
to eight times normal size. 

They are so fiercely toasted that they have an almond 
flavor. And they melt like snowflakes in the mouth. : 

And these Puffed Grains, which children love, are the 
best possible grain foods for them. 

They are steam-exploded. A hundred million food cells 
in each kernel have been blasted. 

By this unique process— Prof. Anderson’s process—these 
grains are fitted to digest as they never were before. 

They seem like food confections, but they mark the far- 
thest apex in a scientific grain food. 

Let children eat all they will. 
hand. 


Keep all three kinds on 


Puffed Wheat being a whole-wheat prod- 
uct, no substitute need be bought with it 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Corn 


Puffs 


Don’t Pity Us 
Folks Who Have 
Physical Defects! 


(Continued from page 33) 


the place on my right was considered the 
lucky one. 

Never have I known a child to recoil 
from me. And right here and now I would 
like also to pay a tribute to the negro race. 
Negro waiters and maids are always the 

uickest to see that something is different, 
the readiest to offer help, and the most 
tactful in the way in which they offer it. 
I don't like help—I don't want people to 
offer it. If I need it, I'll ask. But no 
negro ever gave me the slightest excuse 
to be fovoked by an offer of assistance 
yet. White people of all grades of society 
ask questions. Never have any colored 
people asked me anything calculated to 
upset the most ''touchy" person alive. 


So REMEMBER that, you mothers 
and sisters and sweethearts of the arm- 
less men to come—they can forget their 
troubles and they will, you helping them. 
And though you will find this hard to be- 
lieve, it aeo true that you, too, will for- 
get. And when he and you can accom- 
plish this "forgetting, the hardest part 
will be over and you can be as happy as 
ever! 

My husband forgets. He says it rarely 
enters his head that I'm not like other 


.| people. Not long ago he had a touch of 


rheumatism and wanted his back rubbed. 
I rubbed it. “Harder,” he said, and then 
again, “Harder!” And then, **Oh, go to 
it—take both hands!" A giggle from me 
didn't remind him. I had to say, "I 
really can't do that, you know!” before he 
got over resenting the fact that I didn’t 
o as he asked. 

My friends forget. Often someone 
whom I’ve met through mutual friends 
asks a question the answer to which em- 
barrasses them, and makes me so desper- 
ately sorry for the blunderer that I hie 
me to the mutual friend responsible for 
the introduction, and say: “Look here, 
you sent this person to me. Why under 
the sun didn’t you tell about my arm, and 
save everybody all this unnecessary 
bother? You know I don't mind explain- 
ing, but they mind having asked." 

But I know the answer before it is 
spoken, I've heard it so often. It always 
is, “Why, I never think about your arm at 
all. I ought to have told, I suppose, but 
I forgot.’ 

The thing to remember is that it isn't 

oing to be half so bad as you think! 
Vou may not believe me, but it is the 
truth that if an old-fashioned fairy bobbed 
up'with a proffer of the proverbial three 
wishes, I very much doubt whether I 
would waste one of them in wishing to 
have a real flesh-and-blood hand again. 
In fact, I am sure I would not. Right 
now I can think of four things I would 


rather wish for. 


And so I say it over and over again, 
“Don’t waste time grieving over the scars 
that are to come. Don’t do more harm to 
your beloved men with your pity than the 
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E very electrical engineering and manufacturing facility 
of this company is being applied “without stint or limit” 
to the vital business of winning the war ` 


“The World must be Fed!” and Electric Power "ee fü the market basket 


Millions of men in our own and Allied lands are taken 
frorn the production of food; thousands of acres are laid 
waste in France, and to America falls the task of meet- 
ing the world's need for food. 


Sowing more grain, planting more vegetables, raising 


more cattle, imposes heavy burdens upon packers, 
canners and the entire food industry. Meat must be 
dressed and preserved; vegetables and fruits must be 
promptly utilized, and grain harvested and stored. 


Electric power helps shoulder this gigantic task. In the 
packing house, electric motors and control apparatus 


Look for this— operate conveyors and countless machines for meat 


hi packing, r eration and the manufacture of by- 
the mark of leadership . products, ing up production, saving labor and cut- 
in electrical development ting manufacturing costs. 


and manufacture 


In the canning industry, potatoes are pared, peas shelled, 
meat and vegetables sliced, and cans and jars filled and 
conveyed to storage and shipping platforms, by electric 
power. In elevating and cleaning grain, milling it into 
flour, manufacturing grain-packaged foods, and in the 


morc 


From the Mightiest to the Tiniest yp 


mixing of dough in our large bakeries, the electric motor 
is not only saving time and labor but is also helping to 
Qaa deu DN standard of cleanliness in our food 
actories. 


Many of America's food institutions summoned G-E 
industrial specialias. to their aid in solving production 

problems. gut manufacturing facilities of 
the Generis Ra ectie ompany gave timely assistance 
in furnishing the necessary electrical equipment to 
increase each plant's capacity. 


ps as the food industry has shattered all previous records 

in production, so other industries, no less vital in the 
great task confronting the nation, can also set new 
standards in output by the correct application of electric 
power to their needs. This may not necessarily mean 
the purchasing of new electrical equipment. 


G-E engineering specialiste haye been known to effect 
important savings in power and increases in production 
by rearrangements of equipment already installed. Their 
services are at the disposal of all manufacturers engaged 
in essential war work, 
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Reflections After the Skidding Accident 


Reflections that show Tire Chains as 
the only real dependable device for the 
prevention of skidding, do not come 
to some motorists until their bare rub- 
ber tires skid and carry them upon the 
rocks of disaster. How strange it is 
that some men are never guided by the 
experience of others, never take the les- 
son home to themselves until too late. 


Weed Tire Chains 
fo 


In Canada: 


and The Automobile Insurance Compan 
automobile policies the vital information t 


The world's largest automobile insurers, after long and vast experience in handling auto- 
mobile accident claims, strongly advise the use of Tire Chains on every automobile they 
insure. The Aetna Life Insurance Company, The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
of Hartford, Conn., now print on their 
t Tire Chains are the only real dependable 
device for the prevention of skidding. Could anyone imagine a stronger endorsement? 


Weed Chains on Your Tires Reflect Your Prudence and Intelligence f: 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. |f 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 

Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


ha 


They read the newspaper accounts of 
disastrous skidding accidents caused 
by lack of Tire Chains, but they do 
not heed the warning. They wait until 
the skidding of their own fare rubber 
tires results in death, injury or car- 
damage before they realize that tires 
are safe on wet-slippery-skiddy roads 
only when encased in Tire Chains. 


Mother’s Dash for Liberty, by BESS STREETER ALDRICH 


Huns have already done with their bullets. | 
Remember that science is doing more to | 
help the maimed than science has ever | 
done before, that corporations and in- 
dividuals are organized to help the man 
who has a physical problem to overcome, 
with a sincerity, a generosity, an honest, | 
whole-hearted helpfulness never ap- 
proached before in the history of man- 
kind. | 

And above everything else, remember 
that, after all, the body is a very small 
part of us. If a body that you have loved 
comes back to you from the war maimed 
and broken, love it all the more, care for 
it tenderly, nurse it back to the fullest 
health and strength of which it is capa- 
ble; but put your greatest efforts into 
the healing of the soul, so that it at least 
can go marching bravely on! 


Mother's Dash for 
Liberty 


(Continued from page 13) 


tidal wave of chuckles was forming some- 
where in Mother's stout interior. "Did | 
they by any possible chance have the | 
church supper?" | 

“No, they never,” they were all am- 
swering. "It was so blizzardy and they 
‘phoned around, and they said anyway 
you weren’t here to do the beans and 
coffee. It’s next Wednesday.” 

“Oh, I guess you didn’t miss much, | 


Molly." Henry gave her substantial arm | 
a friendly squeeze and beamed down at 
her. “The Marstons are coming to- 


night." 

The tidal wave rolled in—or up. Moth- | 
er was laughing hysterically. Humor, her 
faithful partner ol fifty-two years, had re- 
turned from his mysterious vacation, and 
with the rest of the family had met 
Mother at the station. 


OTHER sat in front of her Circassian 
4* 1 walnut dressing table. It was eleven 
o'clock. She had just come up-stairs after 
setting the bread. She removed the heavy 
gray braid, laid it on the dresser and let | 
down her scant hair. Then she took from 
her mouth the detested thing—so luridly 
red, so ghastly white—and surveyed it 
critically to see whether there remained | 
a visible trace of the minute defect that 
Doctor Reeve's assistant in four minutes 
had ground down in his laboratory. . 

As she laid the plate in its Japanese 
dish, her eyes fell upon the aeiae 
calendar. The old date was now ancient 
history. Mother removed the card and 
slipped the new page into place. In black | 
and gilt it grinned impishly up at her: 


Freedom is only in the Land of Dreams. _ 
SCHILLER. 


Mother got into her nightgown and 
knelt by the bed to say her prayer. It 
was neither vague and wandering, nor was 
it a complaint. It was a concise little ex- 
pression of gratitude, direct and sincere: 
“Dear Lord: I always felt that You must 
have a humorous side and now I am sure 
of it. The joke's on me. And, Lord, I'll 
be good and never be cross again about 
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Mince-Meat 


HERE are many ingredients in really good mince meat. 
And each one of these many ingredients gives Heinz an 
opportunity to show his resources in procuring the best 


| —choice apples from the wind-swept orchards of Northern 


New York, Grecian currants—fruity and clean— raisins from 
Valencia, beef from America's great plains, and fragrant spices 
from the Orient. 

With each ingredient good as it can be, Heinz Mince Meat 
adds goodness to goodness— blending, seasoning, bringing out 


the flavor, until the result is a triumph. 


Heinz Mince Meat is sold only in one and two pound glass 
jars and tins—never in bulk. 


Heinz Plum Pudding 


This fine pudding, sacred to festivi- 
ties for hundreds of years, is made by 
Heinz according to the best English 
traditions, and is a perfect ending 
for a good dinner. 


Heinz Fig Pudding 


Here is a pudding that is simple and 
wholesome, but choice enough for 
your most particular dinner party, 
especially if served with the sauce for 
which the recipe is given on the can. 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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WAR Christmas is coming. 
useless gifts" is the watchword every- 


“Give no 


where. Do not deprive the boys and girls of 
Christmas joys but make every gift a useful, 
helpful one. 

We havea letter from a girl of 15 years: *'St. 
Nicholas was the most wonderful Christmas 
gift I ever received,” she wrote. ‘‘It has been 
coming fresh every month, a gift that lasted 
for a whole year.” 

St. Nicholas has always been a perfect gift 
for boys and girls. In this time of war, its 
worth is emphasized. It isa gift that not only 
gives great enjoyment but helps prepare its 
readers to be better men and women. 


The youthful readers of St. 
Nicholas today will be the 
nation’s leaders tomorrow. 


They will be the writers and artists and 
educators and statesmen and big business ex- 
ecutives of the up-growing generation. 

St. Nicholas helps in education. It culti- 
vates a taste for good reading and good pic- 
tures. It develops intelligent thinking and 
gives a broader outlook on the world. Best 
of all, St. Nicholas stimulates ambition to 
accomplish things. 

Some years ago there was a little boy send- 
ing drawings to the St. Nicholas League 
which showed unusual promise. He was given 
a silver badge, and later a gold one and was 
encouraged to develop his talent. This boy 
was James Montgomery Flagg who is today 
one of the foremost artists and cartoonists in 
the United States. 
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Magazine 
that belongs 


to joyous youth 


Many other writers and artists had their 
first early work published in the St. Nicholas 
League competitions. Badges are given every 
month for best work in drawing, prose, 
poetry and photography. Anyone who has 
read St. Nicholas will tell you that it is full 
of delightful stories. 


Thrilling, fascinating stories 
in every issue but always 
clean and wholesome. 


St. Nicholas is a real magazine with articles 
on travel, science and nature, a review of 
world events for youthful minds, a depart- 
ment of patriotic work, plenty of good pictures 


and verses and suggestions for games and. 


things to do. 


In every issue there is a charming collection 
of pictures, verses and stories for very little 
children, although the chief part of the maga- 
zine is for boys and girls from 10 to 16 years. 


If St. Nicholas is not coming to your home, 
subscribe for it now. It will bring good 
cheer every month, widen the interests of the 
family circle and encourage gentleness and 
manliness. 


Send St. Nicholas to some worth-while boy 
or girl. It will be a gift of pleasure and last- 
ing influence. The cost is so little, only $3 
a year or $5 for two years—St. Nicholas is 
one of the few things that have not advanced 
in price. Send check or money order with the 
coupon below and give us your own address if 
you want us to send a charming Christmas 
gift card to the recipient in your behalf. 


St. Nicholas Subscription Dept. M2, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed 
Name 


Address 


dollars for which please send St. Nicholas for 


years to 


Write name and address of giver on margin below 


.never see America again. 


doing all the little everyday things for the 
folks about me. Amen.” 

Then she rose, snapped off the lights 
and lay down beside the president of the 
First National Bank, who mumbied 
sleepily, “Hut time ist?" 


“We'll Stamp the 
= Beast Out” 


(Continued from page 16) 


what she has done. It seems pretty evi- 
dent that the stir and yeast of democratic 
Idealism will not be felt in Germany, at 
any rate for a long time. But just in pro- 
portion as the Allies feel it, and recognize 
the irrationality of war per se, do they 
look forward to a time of reconstruction— 
socially, politically and morally—which 
will put an end to war. 

When I see the Idealism of our soldiers, 
and their self-sacrifice, and courage, and 
determination, and think of what ts going 
to happen to us in that time of recon- 
struction—in suffering and in joy and in 
the understanding of Democracy—I can 
hardly wait to hear the thundering tread 
of the Allied Victory, which is hurrying 
toward us! 

As for the price of defeating her, my 
charming Californian and a million other 
American soldiers are perfectly willing 
to pay it. They say—sometimes with 
slang, sometimes with white lips and ter- 
rible eyes, often—oftenest, I think!—with 
splendid laughter: “I’m glad to be here!" 

“I’m having the time of my life," they 
say, over and over. Once in a while a man 
adds laconically, “Maybe I'll never see 
America again." There is no affectation 
in such assertions, and no pose of heroism. 
They state a commonplace: “Maybe”... 
Some of the young men who said “‘ May- 
be" to me last March will *' certainly" 
They were 
killed in the March offensive. I find my- 
self wondering if the ‘‘ Nellies” in America 
will accept the “certainty” as nobly as 
the husbands and fathers accepted the 
“maybe.” If so, then our women will in- 
deed finish the work which was given their 
men to do! 

I feel very sure of the quality of Amer- 
ica's acceptance, because of the self-sacri- 
fice and devotion which I know there is in 
the United States. But I notice, also, in 
Americans in America (not in Americans 
in France) a sort of excitement. It seems 
to be the excitement of the “bleachers,” 
if I may use an illustration, not the busi- 


nesslike calmness of the diamond. In 


France, there are no bleachers; everybody 
is in the field. lf the people at home are 
ever really caught in the Horror—if our 
houses are shattered by bombs, our girls 
raped, our old men and babies and moth- 
ers murdered, I don’t think we shall be 
excited. I think from Maine to California 
we shall say, individually, just what my 
soldier said: “We’ll stamp the Beast 
out." But first we must recognize, as our 
soldiers have recognized, the kind of 
Thing we are fighting. When we do that, 
we shall be as ready to pay the price as 
was the Californian. i 
Our men are by way ofnaming the Thing, 
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The Bridge that. Supports 
and the Gear that Drives 


In a Timken-Detroit Worm-Drive Rear Axle one 
of the big vital problems of efficient commercial 
haulage finds a practical and simple solution. 


The axle has just three jobs, to carry the load, 
to drive the load, and to stop the load. Timken- 
Detroit Worm-Drive Axles do these three things 
with everything that is superfluous left out. 


The axle housing is a steel bridge in which the 
greatest amount of load-supporting and strain- 
resisting strength is obtained with the least weight 
of metal through a scientifically correct combination 
of the hollow tube with the rectangular, or box- 
like, one-piece housing. 


The problem of load-driving and gear-reduction 
is by the use of worm and worm wheel reduced to 
its simplest form—direct drive through two strong, 
simple units, with only one reduction. 


Brakes are of ample size, and correctly designed 
to bring the truck to a dead stop in the shortest 
distance without jolt or jar. 


The one greatest cause of wear to truck axle 
parts is eliminated by enclosing the driving mem- 
bers within the housing, making positive lubrication 
possible with no entrance of dust, grit, sand, mud 


IMKEN: DETROIT 


or other foreign substance to grind away gears, 
shafts and bearings. 


This type of axle construction has now had over 
six years of continuous and successful demonstration 
under the best built motor trucks in America and 
many years of service in Europe. 


In all that time not one of these gear units has 
worn out in legitimate service. The only cases of 
worn gear trouble reported to us have been caused 
by deliberate use of a lubricant containing material 
which would wear out any part in rolling contact. 
Scores of worm-drive trucks have traveled over a 
hundred thousand miles (many over two hundred 
thousand), and are still going, with the worm-drive 
unit .n as good working order as when the truck 
was new. 


A prospective buyer needs no argument other 
than the actual facts of service, which can be ob- 
tained from any user of trucks equipped with Timken- 
Detroit Worm-Drive Axles. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front opu rear axles for both 
motor cars and trucks 


FRONT and WORM-DRIVE REAR 


AXLES 


For Efficient COMMERCIAL Haulage 
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Frequently special conditions give new 
significance. to old facts. And now is the 
time when conditions give added impor- 
tance to the long established economy 
facts of the Franklin Car—a steady day- 
by-day delivery of 

20 miles to the gallon of gasoline— 
instead of the usual 10 


10,000 miles to the set of tires— 
instead of the usual 5,000 


For when the Nation is geared to 
tremendous effort, the aid of an efficient 
automobile can do much to bring about 
the vitally necessary economy of gasoline 
and tires. 

The simple Franklin facts speak for 
themselves. 

If all cars were as efficient as the 
Franklin, on the basis of its daily per- 
formance, the automobile owners of the 
country would save this year 400,000,000 
gallons of gasoline and would cut their 


tire bills $192,000,000. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE 


THE FRANKLIN CAR 


And the Present-Day Standard of Motor Car Service 


Orders for Franklin Cars for post-war delivery will . 
be filled in the order of their receipt by our dealers. 


"You can tell a real patriot by the way he works—Full-time work by both employers and wage earners will win the war."—W. B. Wilson, U. S. Secretary of Labor. 
* 


For sixteen years the Franklin Car has 
delivered an economy consistently ahead 
of the times. Besides this performance 
in the hands of owners, it has won every 
prominent official economy test ever held. 

Moreover, the Franklin depreciates 


50% slower than the average car—an 
important fact today when conditions 
demand that motor cars give longer 


service than ever before. 

Its ability to render this remarkable 
economy and long life is due to en- 
gineering principles involving the sim- 
plicity of Direct Air Cooling, Light 
Weight and Resilient Construction, as 
opposed to water cooling, heavy weight 
and rigid construction. 

The Franklin Car delivers a war-time 
motoring service simply because the 
Franklin Company has held true to the 
principle that the main object in owning 
an automobile is transportation, with the 
greatest comfort, safety and reliability— 
at the least expense. 


COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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“Well Stamp the Beast Out,” by MARGARET DELAND 


e 
Or 


“ Beast;” but I don't think the word bears 
analysis. Beasts are not vile, in the sense 
of being abnormal, though they may be 
dangerous. As I have learned more of the 
German mentality, I have come to feel 
something strangely terrifying in the ab- 
normality of its viciousness. 

“The Powers of Darkness!" someone 
said to me, when Paris was shaking and 
rocking under bombardment, and babies 
were being blown to pieces in their cradles. 
The phrase stands in my mind as omi- 
nously explanatory of my soldier's *'glad- 
ness," and of his sober, unexcited certain- 
ty, that Germany will be smashed. Perhaps 
I can make this feeling about the “un- 
humanness" of Germany's mind clearer 
if I tell a little story. I wish I could give 
my authority for it, but I have been re- 
quested not to. I was told, however, that 
I might state the bare fact; I may add 
that the authority is beyond question. 

A company of soldiers, following hard 
on the track of some retreating Ger- 
mans saw, nailed to a stable door by a 
single spike, a cat. The poor creature, 
clawing, writhing, yowling, spun round 
and round on the torturing nail. One of 
the men saw it, and swearing with rage 
and disgust broke from the ranks, ran to 
the door, jerked the spike from the poor 
little body, and was instantly blown up 
by the bomb on the other side of the door 
—a bomb to which the impaled cat had 
been attached. The significance of this 
incident is not, of course, in the bomb, or 
even in the poor, agonizing little animal, 
because War is inherently cruel and in- 
genious. The ingenuity and cruelty in this 
particular expression of “frightfulness”’ 
was only a little more perfect than ordi- 
nary. The real and sinister significance 
of this story lies in the fact that the Ger- 
mans had recognized and counted upon a 
moral impulse—and used that impulse as 
an instrument of destruction. ... The 
Powers of Darkness! 


VER since Samuel Butler, in “ Ere- 

whon,” crystallized his misgivings 
about machinery, there have been people, 
here and there, who have felt, vaguely, that 
mechanical perfection was a menace to 
the Race, as well as a hope. Perhaps be- 
cause there cannot be a Hope without a 
Menace—one implies the other! At any 
rate, once in a while a few people said to 
each other, ‘‘Can this kind of thing go too 
far?” Then came the War, and immedi- 
ately many people said, “It has gone too 
far—in Germany.” Certainly the Cat— 
and several other happenings in Flanders 
—show us that mere mechanical genius is 
capable of prostituting a spiritual instinct, 
and making it a means of destruction. 
When Genius does that, it sins against 
the Holy Ghost. 

I have heard many stories of cruelty, 
some of which I have been obliged to be- 
lieve; but I have heard nothing which in- 
spired me with such terror as this story of 


' the clawing, screeching kitten, and a 


man’s pity, pulling the trigger to blow out 
his own brains. Pity/—the crown of our 
hard-won struggle up from the slime from 
which we all fave sprung—a slime into 
which these mad, cat-torturing people are 
returning! They cannot involve us in their 
own destruction, unless, in fighting the devil 
with * fire"—for there must be reprisals— 
we ourselves are consumed. But in what 
pure energies of the soul the Allies are 


OHLER 


Also MEANS A BATHTUB 


Kohler achievement finds its highest 
expression in the Viceroy Bathtub, the 
inviting built-in tub you see in the great 
hotels and better homes. 
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l As you revel in its luxury you are keenly 
: alive to the sharp contrast between Kohler 
i comfort and the wooden tub of childhood 
days. 

i And, could you but witness the making 
: of this bathtub in a great community 
i factory, your respect for Kohler quality 
) would be still greater than ever. 

1 You would readily become imbued with 
i the spirit by which Kohler signifies not 
1 only a bathtub and a host of kindred 
1 products, but also an idea, an ideal, a town, 
i an institution, a spirit of achievement. 
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The famous enamel which graces the 
Viceroy Bathtub apparels every Kohler 
product, whether for the home or com- 
mercial building. 

A really interesting book pictures and 
describes the Kohler method and the 
Kohler line— the outcome of forty-five 
years’ unceasing endeavor. May we send 
it to you with our compliments 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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© 
S. F. Whitman 
& Son, Inc. 


nnadimes 


in home and camp 


On the day when Santa Claus is generalissimo and directs the Allied Hosts of 
Happiness, Whitman’s will serve him well. 

Cheerfulness is first cousin to courage. This will be a brave Christmas for Uncle 
Sam, fighting to restore happiness to the world. Each box of Whitman's—famous 
since 1842—will do its cheerful share. 

In these war-times we are rigorously maintaining the celebrated Whitman quality 
and high food value and cooperating closely with the U. S. Food Administration in 
the wise use of sugar. Whitman's candy is good candy and patriotic candy. 

We suggest especially: 

THE SAMPLER, assorted chocolates and confections. Ten kinds of sweets selected 


from ten of our most popular packages. 
NUTS, CHOCOLATE COVERED, Contains a great deal of nutritious goodness 


and a minimum of sugar. 
SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS. The standard of qual- 
ity that first made Whitman's famous back in the days when our war was with Mexico. 
FUSSY PACKAGE, assorted chocolates. These are the nut and hard center choco- 
lates that are favorites with many folks. No cream centers. 
SERVICE CHOCOLATES, our new soldiers’ and sailors’ assortment is a favorite gift 
to, or from, a man in the Service. Each box contains a pound of very ial chocolates 
and a book. Such authors as Kipling, De Maupassant, Conan Doyle, Hugo. Our 
agents will attend to the mailing for you, or we will d so. 
The supply of good candy will be limited this Christmas. Order now from the nearest Whitman agent, 
usually the leading druggist. Ask him (or us) for booklet showing all our standard and fancy gift packages. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman s Instantaneous Chocolate. Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 


wrapping themselves, to escape bein 
scorched by the poisonous flames! So 
am not afraid for America. Nationally 
speaking, the Idealism which has carried 
us to Europe is better than any gas mask 
that was ever invented! . . . I tell the 
story of the cat, only to explain why the 
American soldier is having "the time of 
his life!" Such joyousness of purpose 
shows that he is safe in his armor of 
Idealism. 

This Idealism has formulated itself in a 
sort of creed, which, stripped of the slang 
in which it is often concealed, our men are 
continually reciting: “I believe in this 
War, by which the American is helping 
to save the world; I believe that Nelly 
and the Kid will suffer under the terror 
of it, but will die rather than fail fathers 
and husbands; I believe in the holy Spirit 
which prompts the soldier to save the lit- 
tle, agonizing kitteri—and in the com- 
munion and fellowship of the allied na- 


| tions, who will make Liberty everlasting." 


This is what Americans believe, over 
here in France, and we have not one in- 
stant's doubt that this black moment of 
the present will brighten into an immortal 
dawn in which these “Powers of Dark- 
ness," who use divine instincts as imple- 
ments of death, will slink away to their 
own hell! 


BUT there is so much to do before the 
Day—our der Tag!—breaks, and the 
German shadow flees away! So much for 
our army in France to do; and just as 
much, perhaps more, for people at home 
to do. So far as we can judge over here, 
America is rising splendidly to her oppor- 
tunity of sacrifice. How could she fail to 
rise, with the example of France before 
her—the example of the unexcited, plod- 
ding commonplaces of four years of dying 
to save the world for the French “ Nelly” 
and her baby? ... Our American Nelly 
(and the real-estate business which has 
supported her) has only just now arrived 
at a poignant understanding of what it 
means to lose life, so that Life may be 
saved. And only since they have been 
on French soil have American soldiers 
awakened to the knowledge of how liter- 
ally France and England and Belgium 
have put their bodies between us and 
weapons so deadly as Pity turned against 
itself. Now that our men have awakened 
to this, they are absolutely certain that 
the Spirit which animates the Allies must 
win, or humanness must die. 

To see this certainty in the faces of 
fighting men is soul-shaking. And I have 
seen it in so many of these hard, lean, 
tanned American faces! Sometimes, when 
I have looked into the eyes of our sol- 
diers—merry, impudent, honest eyes!—I 
have felt I was seeing the resurrection of 
our whole nation from her complacency 
of Comfort and Peace. For, contrasted 
with that divine fury which leaps forward 
to pull the crucified kitten from the door, 
our old, careless, mechanical materialism 


| (which was only part of our civilization, 


but was, apparently, all of Germany's), 
our contented materialism, is seen to be a 
couch on which our Idealism had been 
drowsing into sleep. It has been very 


| roughly jolted from that couch, and as a 


result men are “‘falling over themselves,” 
as one boy said to me, in their eagerness 
to reach the Mad Mind that fastened the 
fuse to the dying kitten. These men of 
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War and the 
Pierce-Arrow 


UMAN life can be saved by a rapid war 
victory. Therefore, The Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company is cheerfully replacing passenger car 
production with war work. When we complete 
and sell the present limited number of Dual Valve 
Six cars, material for which was ordered prior to 
April, 1917, there will be no more until labor and 
steel are available without detriment to the military 
program. 
We do not think the automobile a non-essential, 
but we believe that our facilities can more effectively 
be applied to war success. This involves no new 
policy. It conforms to our procedure since the 
United States became a belligerent. We voluntarily 
dropped two popular models to concentrate on one, 
so that we might rapidly divert our capacity to 
military production. 

Despite the public welcome for our Dual Valve 
Six, the most powerful, efficient and economical 
motor we have produced, we feel that practical 
patriotism demands that we should now make only 
Pierce-Arrow trucks for essential uses and such 
product as the War Department may require. 

This statement is directed to our patrons who 
will, we are sure, appreciate our obligations and 
hold us in their good-will until we are again able 
to offer our complete line. 


Pierce-Arrow 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. Course 
has been worth $95 to me! My position, my 
$5.000 a year income, my home, my family's 
happiness—I owe it all to my spare time 
training with the International Correspondence 
Schools!" 

Every mail brings letters from some of the 
two million I C. S. students telling of promo- 
tions or increases in salary as the rewards of 
spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip by 
unimproved when you can easily make them 
mean so much? One hour a day spent with 
the I. C. S. will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. 
For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Army and 
Navy—in every line of technical and com- 
mercial work—have been winning promotion 
and increased salaries through the I. C. S. 
More than 100,000 men and women are get- 
ting ready right now with I. C. S. help for the 
bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come to 
you. No matter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circumstances. 
No matter how limited your previous education, the 
simply written, wonderfully illustrated I. C. S. textbooks 
make it easy to learn. No matter what career you may 
choose, some one of the 280 I. C. S. Courses will surely 
suit your needs. 

When everything has been made casy for you— when 
onc hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your 
own home will bring you a bigger income, more comforts, 
more pleasures, all that success means—can you let anoth- 
cr single priceless hour of spare time go to waste? Make 
your start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up to us to 
prove bow we can help you. Just mark and mail this 
coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7455, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, be/ore which I mark X. 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrio ting and Rys. 
Electric Wiring 


Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 


slephone Work Sign Painter 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 

Mechanical tsman ILLUSTRATING 

Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin 

Gas Engins Opere SOOREEETER M 
2s Engine ng tenographer 

CIVIL ENG EER Cert. Pub. Accountant 


Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Marine Engineer GOOD GLISH 
Ship Draftsman Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder Mathematics 
architectural Drafteman CIVIL SERVICE 


Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRIOULTURE French 
OHEMIST Ponitry Raising Italian 
Name | 
Present | 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 
City. State. ! 


ours are rushing with all the banners of 
the Dawn against those Powers of Dark- 
ness! d 

With our soldiers, and leaping along 
beside them, is another army—the great 
civilian army of service! In other words, 
that very impulse which the German 
used to make the decent human crea- 
ture pull out the spike (and be blown to 
atoms), that impulse of Life-Saving is 
marching with ihe soldiers’ terrible and 
necessary impulse of Life-Extermination. 
The Relief Organizations in France are 
simply organized Pity, lifting itself up to 
combat the Powers of Darkness, which 
would be glad to use its driving and hold- 
ing force to destroy it! 

No one who looks on at this movement 
of the Spirit can possibly doubt the out- 
come of the War (I am not speaking mili- 
tarily; as I have said, that, in the shape 
of an Allied Victory, goes without saying); 
I mean the spiritual outcome, which 
some war-hating people have questioned. 
The spiritual result, which will make us 
in love with Death, whether our rendez- 
vous with him is in the trenches in France, 
or in desolate homes in America—that 
spiritual outcome, built upon the dead 
bodies and the living souls of our men, is 
so certain that we do not stop to question 
it, any more than we stop to wonder if to- 
morrow’s sun will rise. But we shall not 
delay the inevitable Dawn by telling our- 
selves the truth about the Dark, or Pacing 
the cost of our undertaking. 

So let us admit, first, that we battle, 
not merely against flesh and blood—flesh 
and blood are the smallest part of it! Nor 
against principalities and powers—autoc- 
racy all over the world is toppling into the 
ruin the Germans have invited for their 
own Government. We battle against the 
moral ruin of the Race. Against the assas- 
sination of God. We Bahr to save, not 
just the little home in California, but the 
entire world. And the cost of the battle 
will be very great. We must cast into our 
War Chest our whole living. The comfort 
we cast in is a small matter; the individ- 
ualism we must resign is smaller still; the 
money is of no consequence whatever. It 
is Life which we must give, and Love, 
which is dearer than life; yes, everything 
must be given, except our sacred honor, 
which, indeed, is the War Chest itself. . . . 


OMETIMES, as I read the month-old 

American papers over here, I feel a lit- 
tle frightened, for though they state, what 
we all know, the preciousness of our Vic- 
tory—the value of a saved world—they 
don't say much about all these things 
which make up the price. I wonder why 
not? I wonder if anyone thinks that we 
Americans are afraid to hear the price 
stated? If anybody thinks that of us, let 
them look at our men over here! Then 
they will have no misgivings. They will 
know that we are rich enough to hear the 
price named, and not blench! 

'The French and English nations—not 
merely their soldiers but their women and 
children—have heard the price without 
wincing, and are in no uncertainty as to 
their spiritual solvency. 

Nor is there any uncertainty as to ours! 

Listen to an American soldier's expres- 
sion of readiness to pay the “price” of a 
saved world: “The people at home are 
up to their knees in this war. They've got 
to be up to their chins, or we won't win it. 


From Kinnikinik 
to Edgeworth 


Larus & Brotuer Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


I have been smoking a pipe for 57 years, 
from the time of entering the U. S. Army, 
September, 1861. | Served 4 years and during 
that time was stuck on “Kinnikinik.” 


Have smoked every good brand on the 
market since, and find nothing that suits 
my taste equal to the Edgeworth smoke. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) Major petes iden 


Present age 74 years, 2 months. 
From Kinnikinik to Edgeworth—57 years! 

It was a long journey. 
It’s as if a man joined a 
caravan at Kinnikinik, 
a city in the Far East, 
traveled for 57 years, 
and finally arrived at 
Edgeworth. 


Many men make as 
long a journey as that 
from the tobacco 
they first like to 
the one they finally 
like. 

A pipe - smoker 
knows what kind 
of tobacco he wants 
—when he gets it. 
But usually he comes 
upon it only through 
2 long process of 
elimination. | When 
at last he finds a tobacco that really satisfies 
him, nothing can pry him loose from it. 

Our favorite is Edgeworth. We make it. 
We believe in it, but we know better than to 
attempt to force it on you. 

Yet we believe in it enough to back it. 

Merely send us your address on a postcard 
together with that of the local dealer supply- 
ing you with tobacco, and we will mail to you 
generous samples of Edgeworth Tobacco in 
both forms— Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is made up of thin, 
moist slices pressed into cakes. A slice, 
rubbed between the hands, makes an average 
pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, as ils title indi- 
cates, comes ready for immediate use. Pour 
it straight from the can into your pipe. 

Edgeworth is put up in sizes convenient for 
all purchasers. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed in 
pocket-size packages sells for 15c; larger sizes, 
30c and 65c; tin humidor, $1.25; in glass jars, 
$1.30. Edgeworth Plug Slice costs 15c, 30c 
65c and $1.20. 

For the free samples upon which we would 
like your judgment, address Larus & Brother 
Co., 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send you 
prepaid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen car- 
ton of any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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“We'll Stamp the Beast Out,” by MARGARET DELAND 


FOR 


MOTOR CAR. 


UPHOLSTERY 


nee p m 


“Tis like the hide in most respects 
{n some respects tis better) 


Made by Sanford Mills 


DAY, more than ever, 

thrifty housewives and 

motorists are anxious to do 
re-upholstering. 


Leather is scarce and costly, there- 
fore Chase Leatherwove, which is 
purchased by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for upholstery purposes, 
should be used 
All the merits of hide at less cost 
— beautiful, durable, weather and 
stain proof, sanitary, and plenty 
of patterns to choose from. 
For uphdlstery use: 
Leatherwove Galloway or 
Leatherwove Gibraltar. 


Other grades for scores of uses. 
L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


New York Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco 


Leaders in Manufacturing 
Since 1847 


The Germans are not men, they are—” 
| He paused, and looked at me with strange 
eyes. “I don’t know what they are. We 
are fighting—Something; I haven’t any 
name for it. It is—Hell, I think; and, by 


we're coming out on top!” 


Darknet” But the Allies will 


what they are fighting; they have realized 


which the Germans have let loose upon 
the world. I do not mean merely that 
statesmen and politicians know hie or 
even that French soldiers know it; I mean 
that the plain people, like ourselves, are 
entirely aware of the sinister mystery of 
it. The innkeeper knows that this war is 
not human; the dressmaker knows it; the 
taxi-driver, the blanchisseuse. To talk 


mind is to realize a sense of its abnormal- 
ity. The man who ran the elevator in m 
hotel; the woman who mended my Sos 
strap; the pretty girl who had fled from 
the war zone and had fallen in love with a 
Belgian officer as soon as she reached 
Paris—they all had a perfectly clear un- 
derstanding that Decency is fighting In- 
decency; a tha is fighting Lust; Day is 
fighting Night. And that is why they face 
the cost of Victory so calmly. Sometimes 
they say, “ Does the United States under- 
stand d too?" 

“If they knew at home what we're 
up against," an elderly American said, 

"they'd be ready to pay every cent we 
possess, and every drop of blood we have, 
to smash it—and call it cheap at the price!" 

Many, many French people have said 
the same thing to me. “Fhe Germans are 
mad; they must be écrasé,” they have 
said; *because—" And then they would 
add some story to justify the ‘‘écrasé,” 
which made the cost of the crushing seem 
indeed ‘‘cheap” at any price! As, for in- 
stance, the following well-authenticated 
illustration of Germany's attitude toward 
monogamy—that bulwark of Occidental 
civilization: 


"Translation of a document found on a German 
Prisoner by an Engish Cor Corporal and by Him 
given to an English A. Secretary: 


COMMITTEE FOR THE INCREASE OF POPULATION 
Notice No. 2875. 
SIR: 


been called to the colors, it remains the duty of 


land, to interest themselves in the happiness of 
the married women and maidens by doubling 
or even trebling the number of births. 

Your name has been given us as a capable 
man, and you are herewith requested to take on 


|| this office of honor and do your duty in right | 


German style. It must be pointed out that 
your wife, or fiancée, will not be able to claim 
a divorce; it is, in fact, to be hoped that the 


the sake of the war. 

You will be given the districtof........ 
Should you not feel capable of coping with the 
situation, you will be given three days in which 
to name someone in your place. 

On the other hand, if you are prepared to 
take on a second district as well, you will be- 
come a “ Deckoffizier" and receive a pension. 

An exhibition of women and maidens, as well 


our office. 


God, if it takes every mother’s son of us, | 


. | 
HE: it is, you see—‘The Powers of | 
come out on top of Hell. No one who has | 
lived among the French people can doubt 
that they recognize Hell." They know | 


the unhumanness and the abnormality | 


with these people about the German | 


On account of all the able-bodied men having | 
all those left behind, for the sake of the Father- | 


women will bear this discomfort heroically for | | 


as a collection of photographs, is to be found at | 


Here’s What 
I'm Drinking 


Have you noticed how 
many middle aged and 
elderly people drink 
Postum instead of coffee P 


However much one 
may like this or that bev- 
erage it is an unmistak- 
able fact that coffee does 
prove harmful. Its un- 
fortunate influence upon 
the nerves, as shown by 
wakefulness, headaches, 
and so on, makes it un- 
desirable for many. 


POSTUM 


meets such situations ex- 
actly, for it provides an 
invigorating table drink 
much likesuperior coffees 
in flavor, but as it is made 
from cereals and a small 
portion of wholesome 
molasses it never pro- 
duces the ill effects that 
often result from regular 
coffee drinking. 


Postum comes in two 


forms: Postum Cereal,. 


which must be boiled; 

Instant Postum, made in 

the cup, at table, in a 

moment. They are alike 

in delightful flavor, and 

the cost per cup is about 
the same. 
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You Can Drive in Comfort 
On A Cold Winter's Day 


Steer Warms are a device for warming your 
hands while motoring in the winter time. There 
is no trouble or cost. No matter how cold it is 
Steer Warms will keep the hands warm. They 
give comfort—ward off colds—keep the fingers 
limber and prevent accidents. Steer Warms save 


SteerWarms 


An Electric Hand Warmer That Is Guaranteed 


Steer Warms give absolute satisfaction. 
Thousands of people who have had them on 
their cars will never do without them. Not only 
are they guaranteed against burn-out for five 

ears but they will give no trouble of any kind. 
hey can be laced on in ten minutes, and there 
is no expense whatsoever. Ask your dealer to 
show you a pair of Steer Warms. If he hasn't 
them send us his name and we will see that 
you get a pair or remit direct and we will ship, 
prepaid. Prices: — 


For all gasoline cars, any make $7.50 
Special Type for Ford Cars 


(Descriptive Folder on request) 


INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. 111 


| This year loyal men will 
especially appreciate 
useful gifts of moderate 
cost. The gift that carries 
the spirit of a war-time 
Christmas and that will 
be welcomed by any man 
anywhere is the’ 


Boston 
Garte 


Mad Baie 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
85e and Upward 


money on gloves because you can use light 
gloves instead of the heavy, thick ones that cost 
a great deal. Because Steer Warms give so much 
pleasure and comfort they make an ideal Christ- 
mas present. This Christmas you should give 
something useful as well as inexpensive. 


DESCRIPTION 


Steer Warms consist of two neat leather-covered grips, 
one for each hand, which lace onto the steering wheel at 4 
any place convenient for driving. Steer Warms are heat- 
ed by electricity from the storage battery (or magneto on 
Force). They operate on the same principle as an electric 
heating pad. The resistance unit is protected by heavy 
brass plates, thus insuring long life. No possibility 
of shocks. After a certain heat Steer Warms will 
get no hotter, but retain an even temperature. A 
very small current is sufficient to keep the grips 
warm. A switch turns current on or off, 4 
but if left on will not injure car. Steer 
Warms are simple, neat and efficient. 


5.00 


ro Pu 
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4 Last call for the big Jingle Contest. 
*®. For the best short jingles featuring A 
'* the merits of ZYMOLE TROKEYS 
* received before Dec. 15th, 1918, we  * 
will give the following prizes: first 
$150; second $100; third $75; fourth 3 
$25; and five $10 prizes. ZYMOLE y 
TROKEYSarenotcoughdrops—but 
$* mildly antiseptic throat pastilles of x 
$ real worth—which keep the voice fit. | 
At all drug stores. Send rhymes to ` 
our Jingle Department. " 
x 

x 

ri 

x 

BS 

N 

x 
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Frederick Stearns & Company 
1239 E. Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 


» {FOR HUSKY T 
e e 
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You are requested to bring this letter with 
you. 

Your good work should commence immedi- 
ately and it is to your interest to submit to us a 
full report of results after nine months. 
22-3-16 . 


Comment on such a document is un- 
necessary. ' But one point should be em- 
phasized: If an uncrushed Germany thinks 
of marriage in terms of national efhciency, 
the danger to the world would be that 
other nations, through sheer self-preser- 
vation, would be driven into the same 
depths. So, naturally, “if it takes every 
mother's son of us, we are coming out on 
top!" Here is the translation of another 
document which, so far as I know, has not 
been printed in America. It shows what 
an uncrushed Germany's influence and 
example accomplished in Russia. Perhap: 
that influence will have ceased by ui 
time this article is published. It existed, 
however, when the following “regula- 
tions" were printed in a Russian news- 
paper. They were translated into French, 
and printed, with horrified comment, by a 
French journal; the names of the districts 
in which the regulations were enforced 
were given. Here is the translation of 
four sections of this appalling document: 


1. From the age of 18 years, every young 
girl is declared to be national property. 

24 Every young girl who has reached the 
age of 13 years is required, under penalty of 
severe punishment, to register at the bureau of 
free love, at the Commissariat of Public Assist- 
ance. 

3. Every registered young girl has the 
right to choose a concubine husband from 
among the citizens of from 19 to 50 years. The 
man’s consent to this choice is not obligatory. 
The wife of the husband chosen by the young 
girl has no right to formulate any’ protest 
against this choice. 

4. A permanent list of men to be chosen 
will be kept at the same bureau of free love. 
The men will also have the right to choose a 
companion from among the young girls who 
have reached the age of 18 years. 


To save the world from this’ sort of 
thing, to check a conflagration which 


would consume Love—can any “price” 
be too high? 


HESTERTON tells another story 

(which seems to be very well vouched 
for) to still further justify the price—but 
even to hear of it leaves a scar on the 
mind. A girl’s naked body, he says—a lit- 
tle, slim, fourteen- or fifteen-year-old 
body—was slung up on a beef hook out- 
side a butcher’s shop, and left to rot in the 
sun because no man could take it down 
and escape a bullet in his own head or 
breast. There was another story, told by 
a soldier in a Y. M. C. A. canteen, from 
which the mind recoils, as the body recoils 
at the lick of a flame. Someone, an Amer- 
ican woman, had said that the whole mat- 
| ter of reprisals was very terrible to her. 
“I can't bear it," she said, wincing; "I 
can't bear it!—that the Allies should be like 
the Germans! We know that they do hor- 
rible things; but for us to retaliate, by do- 
ing the same sort of things, would be to 
bringthe same sort of destruction upon our- 
selves!" A group of men, French and Amen- 
cans, had been listening to her, and they 
discussed the matter with some interest 
(and extraordinary spiritual insight, she 
told me). One young man was silent. He 
listened to what she said, but his face 
darkened and his lip drooped. A little 
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Insure Your Radiator 


"TEE only way you can be sure that your radiator 
won't freeze up is to use a non-evaporating anti- 
freeze preparation. You can never be sure of alcohol 
or any other product that evaporates with the water. 


JOHNSON'S FREEZE-PROOF 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof does not evaporate or steam so one appli- 
cation is sufficient for the whole winter. It raises the boiling point 
of water to 220°-240°; chances of overheating are reduced corres- 
pondingly. It is non-inflammable so there is no danger of fire. 


Our Guarantee Economical and Easy 
We guarantee that Johnson's Freeze- Johnson's Freeze-Proof is very easy 
Proof has no more effect than water to use—simple directions are on the 
on the metals of a radiator or on label. 


rubber. Over 200,000 motorists used 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof satisfactorily 
last winter. 


Use Johnson's Freeze-Proof — then 
forget there is such a thing as a frozen 
radiator. Leave your radiator un- 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof should be used covered on the coldest day — leave 
wherever you wish to prevent water your car at night in an unheated 
from freezing—in automobiles—trucks garage—IT CAN'T FREEZE. Rad- 
— tractors — gas engines — electro iator worry and trouble is a thing of 


lighting and heating plants, etc. the past. 


One package of Johnson’s Freeze-Proof (Cost $1.50 East of 
Rockies) will protect a Ford to 5° below zero. For larger ra- 
diators or to insure your car to a lower temperature, use ad- 
ditional Freeze-Proof. There’s a scale on every package. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A. M., Racine, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Johnson's Prepared Wax, Carbon Remover, etc. 
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One Application Lasts All Winter „aa 
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SE plenty of baked apples. 
Cooked fruits are recommend- 
ed by the Food Administration. 


How baking does bring out the delicious 
flavor in a baked apple — it's improved 100 
per cent over the raw apple. 


Wee use the same idea to improve the flavor 


of tobacco— offer it to you toasted instead 
of raw. Try Lucky Strike Cigarette — 
its toasted. 


f the tin-foll from Lucky Strike ^ 
; Cigarettes and give it to the 


Ear? 


“Well Stamp the Beast Out,” by MARGARET DELAND 


put when she was alone, he came up to 
er. 

“That was a fine talk you gave us, 
Madame,” he said; *but—me—all that 
I'm living for is to torture a German to 
death." : 

**Oh, don’t say that!” she implored him. 

He shrugged a little contemptuously. 
“Vous n? comprenez pas," he said. 

*"But—but—" she protested; 
must not be like—them/” 

“I must be," he said, *I—" He hesi- 
tated, then told his story. He had a 
friend. “We went to school together," 
he said; **we'd been friends since we were 
born. Eh bien; I found him just alive in 
the trench. So I shot him." 

* What!" she said, faintly—for his face, 
she told me, was not good to look at. : 

“Yes,” he said; “I killed him. They 
had cut out his tongue, and they'd taken 
a splinter of wood and pinned it on his 
arm. So I shot him." 

My friend was speechless. For my 
part, when she told me the story, I re- 
fused to believe it. That seemed to me the 
easiest way out of it—just to say, “It isn’t 
true!” But afterward, in speaking of the 
incident to an American who has made a 
very extensive investigation of the many 
atrocities, I found I could not reasonably 
say, “It isn’t true.” 

“The man may have been ‘stringing 
us’,” I said hopefully. 


UT this gentleman shook his head. 
“The probabilities are that he told you 
the truth. Even if he didn't, even if this 
particular incident isn't his own experi- 
ence, he stated facts. I have known many 
instances of the torn out tongue. The 
inning it to the man's arm, I have never 
Konene to see or hear of; but my own 
seeing and hearing is a detail. The Mind 
which conceives the thing, and many oth- 
ers of a nature of which I cannot speak to 
you,—that Mind, does exist. And until it 
is known and accepted as a factor in this 
war, we shall not be able to get in up to 
our chins, because we sha’n’t really under- 
stand what we are fighting.” 

Our American soldiers “understand.” 
“I know what Germany stands for,” one 
lad said to me, “and, by God, she’s got to 
be smashed!” 

There is no price too high to pay for 
that smashing, and we are ready to pay it. 
That is what the Californian, talking to 
me across my counter, thought; and that 
was why he said, so quietly, ‘It’s damned 
silly—but I’m glad to be here!” 

We are all glad! Our soldiers in France, 
and the civilians at home.... The cup of 
sacrifice and suffering is being held out to 


“ 
you 


us—the cup of trembling, the cup of | 


tears, and of blood! *' Drink ye all of it!” 
Civilization says to us. And we put out 


eager hands toward that sacramental | 


draft; we take the Cup—and give thanks! 


‘ 


FLOYD GIBBONS, famous war cor- | 


respondent, will tell in the magazine 
next month the thrilling story of his 
experiences when the ship on which 
he was bound for France was tor- 
pedoed. It’s a marvelous story by 
a man whose training had made him 
alert to every detail of the adventure, 
so that his report is almost photo- 
£raphic in its accuracy. 


| beginning of time — 


* One More Step, 
and I'll Blow 


Your Brains 
Out!" 


Wildly the boy flew 
up the shrouds One 
step behind came 
Israel Hands—wound- 
ed—drunk—but with 
the cold light of hate 
in his eyes. 

Never was there such 
a thrill in all the writ- 
ing of tales since the 


from that first day 
when the old, hairy, 
tall,strong,nut-brown 
man with the sabre 
cut across his cheek 
rapped on the Inn 
door, till that sweet 
day when they sailed 
home with the treas- 
ure — but how feeble 
are words to tell the 
rich magic of 
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STEVENSON 


are! These are still fresh and newt 
you—you are about to read them fc 
the first time. Wewho have read ther 
a thousand times, always with de 
light, how we look on you with envy 


Robert 
L 


S 


f There are thousands of people who 
i have read Treasure Island and have 
ZA no idea that there are twenty-five 
IK such volumes. You who have read 
only alittle of Stevenson, what won- 
ders you have before you! You do 
| notknowyet The Masterof Ballantrae, 
that charming gentleman with the 
black soul of evil — you have not ven- 
' i tured with The Wreckers in the South 
Seas for smugglers’ sunken treasure 
í — you have not escaped from prison 
with St. Jves—you have not been a 
| hunted king with Prince Otto — you 
e have not yet held your sides for laugh- 
M ing at The Wrong Box—you havestill 
before you the first dreadful shudders 
E over Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—you 
have not yet puzzled over the Suicide two are at play.” 
Club — how rich and fortunate you James M. Barrie. 


7 At Last—the Thistle Edition 
25 Volumes 


For Less Than Half Price 


oul 


“Stevenson's books are not for th 
shelf; they are for the hand. Eve 
when you lay them down, let it beo 
the table for the next comer, Bein 
the most sociablethat man has penne 
in our time, they feel very lonely u 
there in a stately row. Ithink the 
eyeis on you the moment you ente 
the room, and so you are drawn t 
look at them, and you take a volum 
down, and in another moment yo 


Charl 

Adventure, Humor, Mystery, Historical Romances, Essays, Pa gr eid 

| Poems. Also Stevenson's Letters 40 Illustrations. = 

> > 4^ 597 Fifth Av 

For years the lovers of beautiful books have looked with longing eyes at the / New York 
famous Thistle Stevenson, and wished they could call it their own, + 


f 


But the Thistle Edition was so costly to launch, that the price was beyond Send me all charg: 


the reach of most people. But now, at last, we have welcome news for the 
p big world of Stevenson lovers, You can have the Thistle Edition con- 
taining allof Stevenson's works, in 25 volumes—at less than half price, 
The great original outlay for plates has largely been worked ofl in 
the earlier sale, and the Stevenson heirs have generously reduced / 
their royalties, In all the history of this house, we have never j 
been able to make you such an offer, We are delighted to doit / 
because the Thistle Edition has been one of our special sources 
of pride. 
Not a Permanent Offer 


. 
For months these books have been prepared, so that the 
paper for them was bought when prices were lower than 
they are ever likely to be again. 
We are not at all certain whether we shall be able 
to make another edition at this price. We suggest, 
thereforc, that you act at once and send the coupon 
now to make sure of your set. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York "d 


prepaid, complete s 

of ROBERT LOUI 
STEVENSON, Thist! 
Edition, in 25 Volume 
bound in attractive re 
cloth, with gilt lettering 
If the books are not sati! 
factory, I. will return the! 
within 10 days at your expens: 
Otherwise I will send you $1 i 
once and $2 a month for 14 month: 
Amer.—12-1 
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ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


— saving in the cellars of homes 


just as it does in huge plants—conserving heat, saving coal 
and. so reducing costs— by insulating boilers, furnaces, flues 


and distributing pipes. 


This saving in both factory and home is typical of asbestos 


service. 


For whether it be in packings, insulations, fire-safe 


roofings or a score of other things, it is the asbestos in them 
that helps to save—power, heat, fuel, overhead expense and life. 


To bring Asbestos to the public in such practical and useable 
form has been the work of scores of years—a work in which 
Johns-Manville first were pioneers and now are leaders. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


When you think of Asbestos you think of 
Johns-Manville 


AGENTS: $12.00 a Day 


* . . 
2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 

"Me Something new. Notsold in stores, Positively 
guaranteed water-proof. Steam vulcanized. Ideal 
B for rough work and hard service. One side a 


i handsome black raincoat, reverse side a fine 
W9 dress coat. For business men, clerks, farmers, 
teamsters, truck drivers. Every man a prospect. 
Wolf sold 19 coats in 4 days. Binford sold 26 
coats in 6 days. Easy seller. Everybody satisfied. 


Big Opportunity for Women 
We bave all styles and sizes for men, women and 


children, Mrs. Jones in her spare time sold 10 
less than a week. Edit "It 


coats. Send at once for our offer and sample. 


THOMAS RAINCOAT CO. 
302 Jane St., Dayton, Ohio 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 

as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are Invisible. I would 

not know I had them in, 

myself, only that I hear all 

right. 

STD Morley Phone for 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust !t.'" Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry, Bldg., Phila. 


Doing More Than 
You Ever Dreamed 


You Could Do 


(Continued from page 45) 


toward the ground or headed for the sky. 

The altimeter shows the elevation at 
which you are traveling; and by watching 
that I tried to keep the plane going even- 
ly, but it was pretty hard work. Of course 
Tonini by compass; but this, too, is a 
difficult thing when your machine is twist- 
ing and turning. The needle acts as if it 
were a pinwheel, and I have heard avi- 
ators swear that their compass was play- 
ing tricks on them, when ide explanation 
was simply that the machine itself was 
cutting capers. 

I can't explain how helpless we felt up 
there in the grip of that storm. The rest 
of the world seemed to have been wiped 
out, leaving nothing in the whole universe 
but that frail buffeted machine with. two 
insignificant human atoms in it, pitting 
their puny strength against all the prime- 
val force gathered in the storm. 


N ONE way, I suppose it was harder on 

my gunner; for he couldn't do anything. 
He just had to sit there in his cockpit and 
think about the crash we were likely to 
have. I must say I prefer to be the pilot 
when I'm flying. If another man is doing 
the work you feel rather helpless. I have 
had unpleasant experiences of this sort 
when I've been up with student aviators. 

Occasionally, a beginner will get nerv- 
ous when his plane does something 
threatening and will lose his presence of 
mind and simply “freeze” to his steering 
rod, gripping it rigidly, like a drowning 
man clutching his rescuer around the neck. 
I have sometimes had to hit a man over 
the head to make him let go of the steerin 
rod. If I hadn't done it both of us woul 
have been killed. And other pilots have 
told me of similar experiences. 

We bucked our way through the storm, 
literally fighting our way along, until I 
thought we must be somewhere near our 
own airdrome, and, sure enough, I soon 
saw the gleam of our "lighthouse;" for 
military aviators have lighthouses to 
guide ae just as seamen do. Ours, how- 
ever, are small steel structures about five 
feet high, with a light at the top and a 
powerful reflector underneath which sends 
a long shaft of light up into the sky. A 
controlling mechanism makes this beam 
come in alternating flashes, a different 
combination for each airdrome, just as dif- 
ferent lighthouses along a coast have dif- 
ferent signals. 

I steered for this beacon, and soon I 
saw the flares which mark the landing 
place. These are gasolene flares which are 
lighted to guide a pilot. 

To people who have no experience 
in aviation, the interesting part is the 
flying. But to the pilot the one thing of 
vital interest is not the going up but the 
landing. He knows as no one else does 
that "what goes up must come down;" 
and there is never a moment while he is 
in the air that he isn't thinking about it 
more or less consciously. In the daytime 
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The government insures our ships and their precious 
cargoes as they ply towards France. But that does not save 
them from the torpedoes of the submarines. 


'The government therefore arms those ships and throws a 
protecting cordon of destroyers about them. 


And now the same protective screen of destroyers has 
been flung around the vital industries of the country. 


Vital industries everywhere must henceforth be protected 
against fire by automatic sprinklers, those infallible destroyers 
of fire, which in thirty-five years have won thousands and 
thousands of battles against their red enemy. 


The vast establishments now to be protected are heavily 
insured of course. But keen old Uncle Sam knows the differ- 
ence between mere insurance indemnity in money after a loss 
and the prevention of a loss. He could not wait for business 
men to slowly and painfully learn the lesson that fire losses 
(over $250,000,000 last year) are sapping our resources and 
threatening our productive capacity. In his wisdom he made 
business men do at once what their own best judgment would 
eventually have made them do, just as more than 25,000 
business men have already done, namely—put their industries 
beyond the chance of ruination by fire. 


This great act of conscrvation was born of the wisdom and 
deep understanding of the Federal Government. It is the 
harbinger of that certain day when State and Municipal 
officials will see that the ccme protection is a vital necessity 
in every school, hospital, asylum and other institutional build- 
ing where human life is at stake. Proof that automatic 
sprinklers are the most potent factor in safeguarding human 
life from fire, is complete and incontestable. For information 
on the protection of such properties, address The General Fire 
Extinguisher Co., 283 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


The Factory-Assembled System 
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THE FINAL TEST 


Bava Anna Case of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company sang the “Mad Scene” from 
Lucia for the December list of Edison Re-Creations. 

Did Mr. Edison’s recording experts succeed in 
obtaining an absolutely perfect Re-Creation of her 
voice ? That was the all-important question and 
there was but one way to answer it. Miss Case 
stood beside the New Edison and began to sing the 
number again. Suddenly she paused and the New 
Edison continued the songalone. Was it possible to 
distinguish Anna Case's voice from the New Edi- 
son's Re-Creation of it? Other artists who also had 
made recordings for the December list listened to the 
comparison. The Re-Creation was pronounced an 
exact duplication of Miss Case's wonderful voice. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE EDISON RECORDING LABORATORIES 


Similar tests with similar results have been made 
by thirty different artists in public before more than 
two million people and have been reviewed at 
length by America's principal newspapers. Ask for 
a copy of the booklet “What the Critics Say" con- 
taining reprints of what the newspapers have said 
about these amazing comparisons.. 

The New Edison, termed by the New York 
Globe *The phonograph with a soul," is the only 
sound reproducing instrument that sustains the test 
of direct comparison with the artists who make 
rccordings for it. The New Edison is the only 
scund reproducing instrument that can bring into 
y-:r home the work of great singers and instru- 
r---talists exactly as presented by them on the stage. 


May we send you a complimentary copy of 


our musical magazine 


The NEW 


** 4leng Broadway?” 


EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 
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ORANGE, N. 
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he is always picking out likely spots for a 
landing, should he suddenly be forced to 
make one. At night, if he can see lights 
below ‘him, or even vague outlines of 
woods or fields, he is wondering about the 
possibilities, figuring'on the probable dis- 
ition of open areas. Even now, when 
am on a train, I find myself looking at 
the landscape with an aviator’s eye, and 
saying to myself : " There's a nice place to 
come down!" or, “ There's a ticklish spot!" 

The night of the storm I landed with- 
out a crash. But, take it altogether, that 
stands in my memory as the most trying 
time I ever had. And yet it did not make 
me sick of flying and it did not affect m 
nerves as another experience did which 1 
had a little later. With my gunner, Ser- 
geant Bastable, I was up again after Zeps, 
and we had just sighted one much higher 
than we were when our engine began 
missing. An aviator’s engine is a sort of 
demon which rides with him; sometimes 
purring pleasantly enough, but always a 
potential traitor ready to betray him. A 
motor is only a box of fireworks, anyway, 
a series of explosions in a confined space, 
and its ways are past finding out. 

I had helped to chase Zeps in other 
raids and had seen several go down in 
flames; but they had always been too far 
away for me to get one and I had cursed 
my luck pretty bitterly. So when I saw a 
big dirigible above me this time and 
thought my chance had come at last, I 
began to climb after it, even though I 
knew my engine trouble threatened seri- 
ous danger. 4 

The machine was a “ pusher” type, with 
the motor behind the pilot, and the gun- 
ner in a cockpit in front. We were about 
nine thousand feet up over our own air- 
drome at the time, and under ordinary 
circumstances I should have gone down as 
quickly as possible. f 

hen an engine “‘seizes,” as we call it, 
the inlet valves jam open and the petrol, 
running from the supply pipes into the 
red-hot motor, takes hie. If the flames 
spread to the plane itself, or get into the 
tank under the pilot's seat, you either 
come down a blazing mass, or you blow 
up and come down in pieces. So when my 
engine began missing, I knew that pru- 
dence was pointing the way pretty em- 
phatically back to the airdrome. But 
with the chance I had longed for, with a 
Zep at last within attacking distance, I 
simply couldn't turn my back on it. 


ASTABLE was a mechanic himself 
and knew the danger even better than 
I did. But he never even looked around 
in protest, which I think was a pretty fine 
thing for him to do. We kept on climbing 
and got off several bursts from our ma- 
chine gun, when there came a“ Brz-z-z-z!" 
behind me, and I knew what had hap- 
ned. The engine was on fire. I fum- 
led under the seat, turned off the petrol 
from the tank, and pulled the machine 
up into a stall. As I did so, the flames shot 
past my shoulder and burned a big hole 
in my leather coat. Then we slipped over 
into a spinning nose dive. 

If you have ordinary engine trouble in 
the air, you can volplane down and try to 
pick out your landing. But when there 
1s a fire behind you there is no time to vol- 
plane. Nine times out of ten a fire means 
a crash and the aviators are killed. The 
rear part of the body of a machine of this 


Special Free Trial Offer— Act Promptly 


Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


Send NoMoney -Just The Coupon 


To prove to you absolutely that you can not only master PARAGON in 7 days, but in 


one evening’s study of the first lesson learn enough to write a thousand or more 
different words in Shorthand, we will mail you the complete Course on 7 days’ free trial. 


If, after making this test, you are not thoroughly satisfied and do not wish to keep it, sim- 
ply mail it back to us and you will owe nothing and be under no obligation whatever. 


Whether you are a clerk, salesman or bookkeeper—college or 
high school student—man in the army or navy—a wife or young 
woman at home—learn Shorthand. It is one of the most val- 
uable accomplishments in business today. It will increase your effi- 
ciency amazingly. It will aid you to advance in business rapidly. 

Business everywhere is being stripped of men for war. Women 
are being drafted for hundreds of occupations heretofore exclu- 
sively the work for men. The demand for competent help far 
exceeds the supply. There is an extraordinary shortage of short- 
hand writers. 825 a week is an ordinary salary. 340 a week is 
not uncommon. The Government offers to start anyone at 
$1200 a year. If you have been working for a small salary, or 
not working at all—you cannot engage in any work of greater 
promise, of larger immediate compensation, or of easier acquisi- 
tion than Shorthand. 


You Don’t Need a Teacher 
And You Learn in 7 Days 


Think of it—in 7 days you can be the master of the know 
that is in such great demand and that pays so handsomely! In 
7 days you can have an accomplishment that you can use im- 
mediately and all the rest of your life. Incredible as it may seem, 
you actually CAN learn Shorthand in 7 days and be able to read 
your notes partes nr In fact, in one evening's study of 
the first lesson in PARAGON Shorthand, you can learn to write 
more than a thousand different words! To absolutely convince 
you of this almost unbelievable truth, we will send you the 
complete course of 7 lessons on 7 days’ free trial. 

You never heard of such a thing before, of course, and may 
therefore be inclined to be more or less skeptical of our claims. 
More than likely you will xay that it is out Ni all reason to expect 
anyone to learn in less than 7 MONTHS, to say nothing of 

7 DAYS. Many of the most brilliant 

and successful PARAGON Shorthand 

EVIDENCE writers nas juist such dupt in, the he- 
n ginning. And just as we urged them, we 

Of Its Merit now urge you to lay aside your doubts 
F. G. Cooper, famous} long enough to make the test at our 
Cartoonist of Collicr's,} expense. PARAGON is the short cut 
writes’ "Within a few] to shorthand proficiency. It is unlike 


one tt Keone [| any other system in the world—a thou- 
made all the notes in| sand times easier and simpler. You 
my pocket note-book| learn in the quiet of your home at a total 
in Paragon Shorthand | cost of only 85.00, and make faster prog- 
I had no previous | res than vou could with any of the 


knowledge of any short- : A 
* x cumbersome and technical old-time sys- 


tems. Study the lesson at the right and 
see how easily you master it. 


In World-Wide 


strikes me that this is 
quite a recommenda- 


tion for your system. 


Use 25 Years 
Il ed in 7 le . ` . 
an able io do any kind PARAGON has been in use for 25 
of work in court with EX in every part of the globe where 
as great rapidity us the nglish is spoken. It is used by the 


occasion may demand.” 
J. Martin Hamley, 
Lake Providence, La. 
WITH UNCLE SAM 
"It took me one week 
to master Paragon. 


most highly paid shorthand writers in 
the offices of the Standard Oil Co., U. S. 
Steel Corporation, the great Shipbuild- 
ing and Munition Works, the offices of 
the United States Government, etc. Its 
marked simplicity enables writers to ac- 
qir amazing speed. You can use it for 

ictation, taking down telephone 
messages, speeches, conferences, 
sermons, lectures, lessons, court 
testimony, etc. 


PARAGON 


Send No Money 


The complete Course of 7 lessons is now only 
$5—the lowest price for a thorough education 
in Shorthand ever known. But yoy: do not pay 
for the Course until you have tried it and have 
satisfied yourself that it is all that is claimed for 
it. Simply fill out the coupon below and mail it 
tous. We will immediately forward you the com- 
plete Course, prepaid. Study it for one, two, 
three or seven evenings, just as if it were your 
own, and if you feel that you can afford to be 
without this precious knowledge another day, 
mail it back to the institute and you will owe 
nothing. Send in the coupon or write a 
letter TODAY. : 


Try This Lesson Now 


‘Take che ordinary lemghend iener Elim- 
incor everything but the jong downstroke and dere 
wit remain This is the Paragon syaibot for 
D Hh ts always writen downward. 

From the longhand loner Æ tod ew eey- 
thing except the upper part — the. circle — and ges 
wl have the Paragog, E o 
Wrke this circle «t the beginning of / end 
you wil uve Ed 7 


By lening the circle reinsin open « wil be a boob, 
end tha bosk sands for A, Tius 7 wil be 
Ad. Add another A ar the end thes J and yos 
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(mede). which e meadow, wih the sem A and 


W omined. 
You now have 5 of the characters There are oniy 26 in all. 
Then you memorize 26 imple word signa, 6 prefix abbre- 
viations and one natural rule for contractions. That is all. 


INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


601 Broad Street, Suite 300, Newark, New Jersey 
USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Paragon Home Study Department, 601 Broad Street, Suite 300, Newark, New Jersey 


You may send me the " 
Complete Course of PAR- i 


the distinct understand- 
ing that I have 7 days Business 


alter its receipt to either 
remail the Course to you 


or send you $5. Address 
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‘A Pillow for the Body” 


“It is a delicious moment, certainly, that of being 
well nestled in bed and feeling that you shall drop gently 
to sleep. A gentle failure of the perceptions creeps over 
you; the spirit of consciousness disengages itself once 
more, and with slow and hushing degrees—like a mother 
detaching her hand from that of a sleeping child—the 
mind seems to have a balmy lid closing over it. Like the 
eye, it is closed—the mysterious spirit has gone to take 
its airy rounds.” 


Thus in his classic treatise on sleep, Leigh Hunt 
describes the boon which comes to those who repose on the 


im Sanitary 


Tuftless 
Mattress 


—America’s contribution to the restoration of weary bodies and tired 
minds. 


The Sealy Sanitary Tuftless Mattress is composed of a single batt 
of long-fibre cotton, as pure as nature yields it, interwoven and com- 
pressed by air processes peculiar to the Sealy. Its gentle response to 
every curve of your body removes hindrances to sleep. This unique 
mattress never requires remaking. Its deep luxuriousness is enduring. 


An interesting booklet, some charming covering 
samples and the name of a dealer authorized to sell 
you a Sealy will be sent to you for the asking. 


SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 
SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 


the leading professions, from well-paid B Yes, mail us only $1, and 
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ou can complete our simplified 
High School Course by spare time B 
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will bring you full details 
about this Course, money - back 
guarantee and Free Bulletin. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H-1059 CHICAGO, ILL. E 
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called *longerons." I knew that at any 
moment the flames might reach these 
longerons, burn off the whole tail of the 
machine, making it absolutely unman- 
ageable, and then we would crash anyway. 
But, in addition, there was just a blind 
impulse to escape from the fire at my 
back. When I turned my head, I could 
see the flames streaking backward out of 
the engine and, believe me! I was the 
prize “young man in a hurry." 

A machine that goes into a spinning 
nose dive will come out of it by itself in a 
thousand or fifteen hundred feet, accord- 
ing to its weight, and then will go into 
another. This time, when we came out I 
did not wait for the machine to start anoth- 
er. I was in too big a hurry. So we came 
down in a quick succession of spinning 
nose dives from nine thousand feet—and 
then crashed. 

Although I can't remember doing it, I 
must have straightened out before we 
struck; for the ground, a frozen plowed 
field, showed afterward that we had come 
down on our wheels, bumped up again, and 
then crashed in a mass of débris farther 
on. When I came to myself I was lying 
on the ground with that diabolical motor 
two inches from my head, and Bastable 
was in the wreckage a few feet away. 

By a miracle, neither of us was hurt be- 
yond a terrible shaking up. But the ex- 
perience knocked my nerves to pieces 
again, and I know that I might easily have 
got my discharge. 


BUT for some reason, I wouldn't give in 

even then. That very day, I got out of 
bed, walked over to the hangar, took out 
a machine, and went up. I had a sort of 
obsession that if I didn't do it—I was 
beaten. But I stayed up only about ff- 
teen minutes; and when I came down I 
was pretty much of a nervous wreck. 

I don't think they expected I could 
do any more flying. Bur the point I want 
to make is that the will really does com- 
mand the body. I asked for sick leave, 
went up to London for several weeks, and 
by the time my leave was up I honestly 
felt all right again, except that I couldn't 
stand the idea of night work in the air. 
But when they offered me light duty, I 
stipulated that it shouldn't be any job of 
sitting at a desk, but one of flying. 

They agreed to that. But this alleged 
"light duty" consisted of testing several 
new machines every morning—which, as 
you may understand, holds sundry un- 
pleasant possibilities—and of flying one 
of these machines afterward from north 
of London to the South Coast, a distance 
of one hundred and twenty miles. With a 
strong following wind I often made this 
trip in fifty minutes. Then I had to re- 
turn to London by train, cross the city, 
take another train, and back to the 
testing station. At the end of one of these 
days of "light duty," I would fall into 
bed, bury my head in the pillow and cry! 
Cry like a hysterical woman. I was a nerv- 
ous wreck, but I wouldn't quit! 

By that time I had become obsessed 
with the idea of going to France. No mat- 
ter what flying I did in England, I couldn't 
receive the promotion I wanted unless I 
worked at the front. So I meant to get 
there somehow. 

First, of course, I had to pass the doc- 
tors; but that proved to be amusingly 
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ONE WAY 
to down dandruff 


ANDRUFF is perhaps 
D the hair’s commonest 
enemy. Dandruff bides its 
time. It gives mighty little 
warning. Some fine day 
you wake up to the fact 
that your hair is actually 
guilty of desertion. 


Of course, there's really 


no excuse forgiving aid and 
comfort to our hair's nat- 
ural enemy, dandruff, 
nowadays—with active, 
vigilant Packer’s Tar Soap 
on guard. 


Finger-tip the thick, 
pine-fragrant lather right 


down into your scalp. 
Knead it in with a will. 


This approved method, 
if persisted in, will not only 
check dandruff, but will © 
also keep your scalp pliant 
and nourished, giving it an 
Opportunity to sustain 
healthy young-looking 


hair years from now. 


Isn't “now” the ġest 
time to start a systematic 
drive against that insidious, 
relentless enemy of scalp 


-health and hair peace— 


dandruff? 
sample half-cake. 


Send 1oc for 


” 


Our Manual, * The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment," contains 
36 pages of practical information. A post-card request brings you a copy. 


PACKER'S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 
the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle, 10 cents. 
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THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton St., New York City 
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Dont Blame Your 
Factory Manager 


when costs are higher 


than they ought to be and out- 
put falls behind and profits seem to 
almost disappear—if you’re not using mod- 
ern ways of checking costs of every operation; if 
you're not keeping track of every minute used on 
every job; if you're not making work sheets, cost 
cards, time cards and time studies of every part of 
every operation, show just what you're accomplishing 
and what you're not. 


Don't blame your factory mana- 
ger either for a labor turnover that is 


higher than it ought to be, or for a lack of 
properspirit and enthusiasm amon four employees— 
if you are not issuing bulletins and house organs and 
words of commendation to your workers regularly, 
to show you have .some interest in them, to draw 
them closer to you, to get them out of humdrum 
habits and give them something more to work for be- 
sides the money that they get on pay day. Far-see- 
ing and progressive men have found it’s as important 
to build g will amongst the men and women in 
their employ as itis to build good will in the minds 
of their prospective customers. 


And all these things— 


from factory forms and cost 
cards to bulletins and house organs— 
should forthe very best of reasons be printed 
onthe MULTIGRAPH. Youcanget them 
out on the Multigraph at anywhere from 25 
to 75% lower cost than you can by having 
them printed in the ordinary way. You can 
get them out on the same day you want them 
—oftentimes within an hour—instead of tele- 
phoning, getting estimates, waiting for mes- 
sengers and proofs and type corrections, and 
finally getting the finished job a day or two 
or three or four after you ought to have it. 
And with the Multigraph you can get them out in 


the privacy of your own shop or office and that alone 
is very important, as any business man will i 


We'll gladly show you samples 
of bulletins and house organs and fac- 


tory and office forms, all printed on the Mul- 
tigraph, if you'll fill out the coupon and send it in. 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Tell me more about what I can accomplish with the Multigraph. 


Name. 


Official Position 


Firm 


~ = -Z real printing and form 
typewriting in the privacy 

Street Address of your own establishment 
— -— — Large and small equipments 


Town State 


HE Multigraph produces 


for any size business. Easy 
payments if desired. 
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U. S. Government munitions of 
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easy. They knew I had been on sick 
leave; but when I walked in, threw back 
my shoulders, laughed, and said I felt fine, 
they were quite willing to take my word 
for it. 

“ Humph! You're feeling fit again?” 

“Oh—yes, sir! Quite fit.” 

“Are you keen on flying?" 

That was the question they always 
asked. 

*Oh—yes, sir! Crazy about it!” 

Dozens of R. F. C. men will recognize 
this little conversation. The doctor passes 
you, and then you go down stairs. After 
a while, a pink slip, marked “General Serv- 
ice," comes along, and you go back in 
triumph to your airdrome to wait for your 
papers and your orders from France. 


F COURSE I ought not to have gone. 

I was ready to break when | went over 
there, and before very long the inevita- 
ble happened. I had made several raids 
and come through all right; but one night 
I was sent out to bomb Courtrai. I did 
not get there! I dropped my bombs on 
Comines instead and came back. Luckily, 
I made some good hits at Comines, so that 
my observer was able to give a report 
which helped me. But the next time I was 
sent out I not only did not reach my ob- 
jective but I returned without dropping 
my bombs at all. 

The major sent for me and when I came 
into his office at headquarters, he said, 
* What's the matter, Gayner? Have you 
got wind up?" 

In army parlance that means, “Are you 
afraid?” jn the Americans would say: 
* Have you got cold feet?" 

It is a pretty terrible thing to say to a 
soldier, and—well, I simply ran amuck. 
That's the only way to put it. I blew up— 
went to pieces. They got me in bed final- 
ly, gave me sedatives, and I quieted down. 
But it is a curious thing how your will 
goes on working, even when everything 
else has started a rebellion. That after- 
noon I got out of bed, ran across the field 
in my pajamas, and begged to be allowed 
to go up then and there. I might have 
killed myself or I might have finished in 
an insane asylum. But I could have gone 
up! Of course, they wouldn't let me do 
it. The doctor understood. He took me 
into his office and said: 

“See here, Gayner! I know you're all 
right. This break had to come. Why, do 

ou remember the first night you were 
here? We were at dinner and when we all 
drank a toast—you dropped your glass?” 

I did remember it well enough. My 
nerves had suddenly gone back on me and 
the glass had slipped from my shaking 
fingers. But I had hoped that no one 
noticed it. 

“I knew then,” the doctor said, “that 
you would break before long. It’s all 
right, and you musn’t worry.’ 

So I was sent back to England to re- 
cuperate. I couldn’t get back into the R. 
F. C. I am not “fit” yet. But—do I 
think I could fly again? Yes. Do I want 
to fly again? Yes. As I said before, the 
will, the determination to fly, was per- 
sisted in so long that it is still there in 
spite of everything. 

The only interesting thing about all 
this, it seems to me, is the way it shows 
how the will to do a thing becomes a sort 
of habit of the mind. And if this is true 
in the army I don't see why it would not 
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be true in civil life. And if it is true in civ- 
il life it is certainly worth anyone’s while 
to form that habit. In my own case 
the determination to carry on became a 
fixed idea. It is the same with thousands 
of other fellows who have kept doggedly 
at their business of fighting. No matter 
how often they were put out of the game, 
they came back. And if they could do 
this in the hard business of war, they— 
and other men—can do it in the business 
of living and working under normal con- 
ditions. 


KATHERINE STINSON, the greatest 
woman aviator in the world, will tell 
next month the story of some of her 
experiences in flying. She will also 
explain why she is not afraid to fly— 
and her explanation will be valuable 
to you, even though you never sailed 
the air, and never want to. 


The Girl Behind 
Virginia 
(Continued from page 43) 


mistake. And how explain gracefully to 
James Eddy, his partner, benefactor, and 
friend, that he would like to be relieved of 
any contract to marry his daughter? He 
also dallied with that pet defense of gen- 
tlemen in his plight—" Is it fair to Vir- 
ginia to marry her, feeling as I-do toward 
another girl?” What business had he, 
noneven to be feeling so toward another 
irl?. 

Hyland had always done things with all 
his heart, and that was the way he loved 
Courtney. But he had, too, always set 
out for things that could be reached. 
Now, he might not even try to possess this 
most desirable of all possessions. He 
could not have even the poor satisfaction 
of confessing “I love you—give me a 
chance." Perhaps for that very reason he 
was doubly obsessed. 

Sometimes he could not resist sending 
her flowers—anonymous flowers—won- 
derful roses, exotic orchids, violets, lilies- 
of-the-valley. They at once kept and spoke 
his secret—**Someone loves you, someone 
blesses you, someone is dreaming of you 
to-night.” 

Since Courtney had moved to town she 
seldom came to the office, but there was 
no reason for Hyland to be greatly sur- 
prised one day to find her sitting in an 
outer room waiting to see Mr. Eddy. 
They murmured a good morning and he 
was about to put out his hand when he re- 
membered that he was carrying a scratch- 
pad upon which he had just been moonily 
scribbling. He tried to slip it in his pock- 
et, started to drop it, hit it in mid-air as 
he frantically grabbed for it, and knocked 
it into Courtney’s lap! There it lay, with 
the total depravity of inanimate things, 
face up, proclaiming in very black ink, 
COURTNEY—COURTNEY—COURT. 
NEY! The girl looked at it a moment be- 
fore she lifted her eyes to the embar- 
rassed young man. , 

“I beg your pardon,” Tenny stam- 
mered miserably. 
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She rose, holding out the pad to him. 
She did not seem to be thinking how ludi- 
crous the incident was. She was saying 
softly, “Were the flowers yours?” 

“Yes.” He got the pad into his pocket 
this time. “Courtney, I—there’s nothing 
I can say, I guess. Forgive me.” 

“Oh, I’’— her voice seemed to catch— 
"forgive you." 

A secretary opened the door. ‘Mr. 
Eddy will see you now, Miss Gladden." 


"T HAT night Elizabeth Hyland returned. 
And her keen eyes saw at once, as an | | FFANY & 0 
inspecting general’s might, that there was e 


something wrong with the morale of her 
troops. In her absence something had JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY ' 
certainly happened to her son. She began ° 

at once to inquire about Virginia, about 
why no date had been set for the wedding, 
perceived that hereabout was the seat of 
the trouble—and began to probe. 

Not only had Tenny always found his 
mother a shrewd adviser but he was just 
now viewing all women in a softened 
light; so he was the more inclined to turn QUALITY UTI LITY AND VALUE 
to her, almost trusting that she would . 
find a way for him to hope. But Mrs. 
Hyland had never been a soft woman, 
and she listened to his brief confession 
with more horror than sympathy. She 
had not suspected the possible existence 
of such a Tenny Hyland. To give up a 
marriage with Virginia Eddy! To think 
of giving it up—for Courtney Gladden! 
She had dominated her son, perhaps there- 
fore she had a suspicion that it was not 
impossible for him to be dominated by 
another woman, by this scheming girl who 


might with a few soft glances tear down 
the edifice Mrs. Hyland had raised with 


the efforts of a lifetime. FIFTH AVENUE &37™ STREET 
However much a mother longs to grat- $ NEW YORK 


ify every desire of her child, she seldom 
strives to hand him a bomb, though he 
desiré it ever so ardently. To Mrs. Hy- 
land, Courtney was a bomb which Tenny 
might fatuously clasp and be straightway 
blasted from the doorstep of opportunity. 
She was above all things a woman of ac- 
tion. She never waited to see "how 
things turn out," she took immediate 
steps to turn them. Tenny, indeed, was 
no sooner out of the house than his mother 
sent for James G. Eddy. He came, a 
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wrong with that affair.” . Co., , - The Workt s Greases 
She snapped him up. “There is—and 
I can tell you what." 
“Indeed? What is it?" 
“Courtney Gladden.” 
* Courtney! My dear Mrs. Hyland!” 
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The very spirit of Christmas is ina pipe. Nothing brings 4 
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happiness at stake,” said Mrs. Hyland. 
r. Eddy looked at her with a sort of 
new interest, as if he had never really seen 
her before, and then he sat back in his 
chair with the impassive face he was wont 
to put on after the jackpot had been 
opened. “What would you advise?” 

“Tt is only an infatuation, of course. 
The first thing is to get rid of the girl.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Eddy. “And then?” 

“Let Tenny and Virginia be married at 
once. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Eddy again. “ And you 
think that solves the problem?” 

** Doesn't it?" Mrs. Hyland demanded. 

“Well, they would be married, of 
course.” 

“Tsn’t that what we want?” she smiled. 

“Tsit? I thought we wanted them to be 


| happy,” said Mr. Eddy gently. 


, as to that—” She waved a toler- 
ant hand. “Virginia is a splendid girl. I 
am quite willing to trust Tenny’s happi- 
ness to her.” 

“Virginia is a splendid girl. Naturally 
I think so. But if that hasn't made Tenny 
love her—” 

“Love, love!” exclaimed the lady im- 
patiently. ‘‘Tenny is simply a foolish boy, 
temporarily infatuated.” 

“Antony,” mused Mr. Eddy, “was 
merely infatuated with Cleopatra, but it 
created quite a little disturbance in his 
home life.” 

Mrs. Hyland began to feel alarmed. 
She had counted on Virginia’s father. 
“Tenny would forget this girl in a week 
if she were out of his way." 

“ But, there's Courtney. We must be 
fair to Courtney." 

It was Mrs. Hiyland’s turn to look at 
him with a new interest. It had not oc- 
curred to her that Courtney need be con- 
sidered at all, in that way. She said she 
did not know whether Courtney was con- 
cerned, or at least how deeply. She sup- 
posed she could not be wholly ignorant 
nor entirely innocent of it all. If the girl 
was unscrupulous—Mr. Eddy observed 
that Courtney was not unscrupulous. He 
thought as a rule such things should be 
left entirely to those concerned. 


But think of Virginia! . He was 
thinking of Virginia. . . . Suppose Ten- 
ny should lose his head. . Did she 


think Tenny was likely to lose his head? 
: . Well, he seemed to fancy himself 
in desperate case, but of course he was a 
man of honor. His mother merely wished 
him out of temptation. 


R. EDDY returned thoughtfully 
down-town, and at once sought his 
young partner. 

“Tenny, I want you to forgive any 
seeming meddlesomeness but—haven't 

ou been neglecting Virginia a little of 
ate? d 

“Perhaps I have," Tenny admitted. 

* Virginia has not seemed quite happy," 
Virginia's father went on carefully. “ Your 
mother—" Perhaps he'd better not. 

But Tenny knew instantly. His mother 
had betrayed him. He grew red, then 
white. “My mother—what?” 

* Was disappointed to find no date set 
for your marriage. Can’t we understand 
each other, Tenny? Are you being fair to 
Virginia?” 

“Tf I knew what was being fair to Vir- 
“The trouble is 
have never been fair to Virginia. I en- 
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gaged myself to her not becstise I loved 
her but because it was such a fine match 
for me! You did not think me so con- 
temptible, did you? Now I am getting 
poetic justice by caring more for another 
pibe than I ever thought of—caring 
or anybody." 

“I am very sorry to hear that." 

“I’m sorrier to have to confess it. 
Shouldn't I be falser yet to allow Virginia 
to marry me since these things are so? 
Or is that only a selfish sophistry—” 

“You are Virginia’s if she still wants 
you,” said Mr. Eddy. “God knows why 
she should, but women are—women, and 
she may for ve you.” He sighed and 
shrugged. jm go to her at once.’ 

It was a Tenny from whom a very large 
proportion of conceit had been extracted 
that waited for Virginia in that same liv- 
ing-room. When she appeared, she was a 
little sulky, with the sulkiness of the 
woman whose lover has been inattentive. 
Tenny was humble, a quality she had 
never discovered in him before and one 
most pleasing to her hurt pride. She lis- 
tened to his confession sympathetically 
enough. That he had considered his alli- 
ance with her of such worth to his ambi- 
tion was not unflattering in itself. She 
could forgive acid have forgiven 
it easily 1f he had admitted the birth of 
later love. But he didn’t. He finally 
stammered out that he had come—to care 
—for another. It was for Virginia to say 
what the dénouement should be 


Now Virginia was a handsome girl, with 
all the advantages of social position; 
and yet, as sometimes happens even with 
these advantages, she had never had ma 
suitors. She was twenty-seven years od. 
and, as frequently happens also, she 
wished to be married. She had been 

leased with Tenny. He was young, good- 
boc king, had an air of being somebody, 
and was safe financially as her father's 

rotégé. In short, she did not wish to give 
ioi up! It was not because she loved 
him—the pride of a sensitive love would 
have dismissed him instantly. But she 
had acquired him! And it was a little too 
much to ask her to renounce becoming a 
married woman. Besides, he had not 
asked for freedom, and perhaps she mis- 
construed his self-abasement. So, quite 
sweetly and magnanimously, she forgave 
him. 

The irony of the situation was not 
amusing to one who had glimpsed Ro- 
mance through a half-open door only to 
have it thus slammed in his face. He could 
not but submit, without the exaltation of 
a supreme renunciation murmuring, '''If 
love were all? " In fact, love had never 
seemed more entirely All to the lover of 
Courtney Gladden than at the moment 
when he renewed his troth to Virginia. 

Virginia's father had mentioned one of 
her attributes that he seemed to regard as 
particularly significant—that she was a 
woman. No sooner was the question of 
Tenny's possession seemingly settled than 
she began to wonder about the other girl. 
She did not know of one girl whom she 
could suspect of being more than a most 
casual friend to Tenny Hyland. She 
searched her memory: and two pictures 
flashed out—one of Tenny standing in the 
living-room door and turning at em ap- 

roach with an expression so strange. 

rom that room a moment later there had 
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How I Raised My Earnings 
from 30 to 1000 a Week 


The Story of a Young Man's Re- 
markable Rise, as Told by Himself 


E YEARS AGO I was earning $20 per 
week. With a wife and two children to sup- 
port it was a constant struggle to make both 

ends meet. We saved very little, and that only 
by sacrificing things we really needed. Today 
my earnings average a thousand dollars weekly. 
I own two automobiles. My children go to pri- 
vate schools. I have just purchased, for cash, a 
$25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, motoring, 
traveling, whenever I care to, and I do less work 
than ever before. 


What I have done, anyone can do—for I am only 
an average man. I have never gone to college, my 
education is limited, and I am not “brilliant” by 
any means. I personally know at least a hundred 
men who are better business men than I, who are 
better educated, who are better informed on hun- 
dreds of subjects, and who have much better ideas 
than I ever had. Yet not one of them approaches 
my earnings. I mention this merely to show that 
earning capacity is not governed by the extent of a 
man’s education to convince my readers that 
there is only one reason for my success—a reason I 


will give herein. 


One day, a few years ago, I began to “take 
stock” of mysclf. I found that, like most other 
men, I had energy, ambition, determination. Yet, 
in spite of these assets, for some reason or other, | 
drifted along without getting anywhere. My lack 
of education bothered me, and I had thought seri- 
ously of making further sacrifices in order to better 
equip myself to earn more. Then I read somewhere 
that but few millionaires ever went to college. Edi- 
son, Rockefeller, Hill, Schwab, Carnegie—not one 
of them had any more schooling than I had. 


One day something happened that woke me up 
to what was wrong with me. It was necessary for 
me to make a decision on a matter which was of lit- 
tle consequence. I knew in my heart what was 
the right thing to do, but something held me back. 
I said one thing, then another. I couldn't for the 
life of me make the decision I knew was right. 


I lay awake most of the night thinking about the 
matter—not because it was of any great importance 
in itself, but because I was beginning to discover 
myself. Along towards dawn I resolved to try an 
experiment. I decided to cultivate my will power, 
believing that if I did this I would not hesitate 
about making decisions—that when I had an idea 
I would have sufficient confidence in myself to put 
it "over"—that I would not be "afraid" of myself 
or of things or of others. 

With this new pi in mind I applied myse 
to finding out something more about the will. I 
was sure that other men must have studied the sub- 
ject, and the results of their experience would doubt- 
less be of great value to.me in understanding the 
workings di my own will power. So, with a direct- 
ness of purpose that I had scarcely known before, I 
began my search. 

The results at first were discouraging. While a 
good deal had been written about the memory and 
other faculties of the brain, I could find nothing 
that offered any help to me in acquiring the new 
power that I had hoped might be possible. 


But a little later in my investigation I encoun- 


tered the works of Prof. Frank Channing Haddock. . 


To my amazement and delight | discovered that 
this eminent scientist, whose name ranks with 
James, Bergson and Royce. had just completed the 
most thorough and constructive study of will power 


ever made. I was astonished to read his statement, 
“The will is just as susceptible of development as 
the muscles of the body!” My question was an- 
swered! Eagerly I read further—how Dr. Haddock 
had devoted twenty years to the study—how he had 
so completely mastered it that he was actually able 
to set down the very exercises by which anyone 
could develop the will, making it a bigger, stronger 
force each day, simply through an easy, progressive 
course of training. 


It is almost needless to say that I at once Bogin 
to practice the simple exercises formulated by Dr. 
Haddock. And I need not recount the extraordi- 
nary results that I obtained almost from the first 
day. I have already indicated the success that my 
developed power of will has made for me. 


I understand that Professor Haddock’s lessons, 
rules, and exercises in will training have recently 
been compiled and published in book form by the 
Pelton Publishing Co. of Meriden, Conn., and that 
any reader who cares to examine the book may do 
so without sending any money in advance. In other 
words, if after a week's reading you do not feel that 
this book is worth $3, the sum asked, return it and 
you will owe nothing. When you receive your copy 
for examination I suggest that you first read the 
articles on: the law of great thinking; how to devel- 
op analytical power; how to perfectly concentrate 
on any subject; how to guard against errors in 
thought; how to develop fearlessness; how to use the 
mind in sickness; how to acquire a dominating per- 
sonality. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position 
and everything we are striving for, and some may 
say that no mere book can teach the development 
of the will. But the great mass of intelligent men 
and women will at least investigate for themselves 
by sending for the book at the publishers’ risk. I 
am sure that any book that has done for me—and 
for thousands of others—what "Power of Will" has 
done—is well worth investigating. It is interesting 
to note that among the 200,000 owners who have 
read, used and praised "Power of Will" are such 
prominent men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; 
Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; 
Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Post- 
master-General Britt; General Manager Christeson 
of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; 
pital Arthur Capper of Kansas, and thousands 

others. 


Asa first step in will training, I would suggest im- 
mediate action in this matter before you. It is not 
even necessary to write a letter. Use the form be- 
low. if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Pub- 
lishing Company, 16-W Wilcox Block, Meriden, 
Conn., and the book will come by return mail. This 
one act may mean the turning point of your life, as 
it has meant to me and to so many others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
16-W Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will" at your 
risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 days. 


emerged—Courtney Gladden! Again she 
had come upon them, and smiling Court- 
ney was saying something about rude per- 
sonalities. And, stay! one night at dinner! 
hadn't Tenny's eyes kept turning to that 
same Courtney Gladden? Oh, surely, 
surely, it couldn't be! Rage flared up in 
her, she could not bear it to be Courtney. 
Anybody in the world but Courtney. To 
have Tenny vaguely interested in some 
remote and intangible She might be en- 
dured; but to suspect him of being at- 
tracted by a warm and reachable Court- 
ney! Oh, the scheming little cat! She had 
never liked her—the smile in her eyes— 
that red mouth of hers— 

“Tell me, Tenny, who is—the girl— 
you thought you were interested in?" 

"Can't we let that drop, Virginia? 
What's the good of going into it?" 

“Oh, I know those things happen— 
sometimes. I understand. I won't re- 
proach you. There’s—there’s only one 

erson I couldn't bear you to think of. 
Tusc tell me it's not—" 

He looked at her, startled, his heart be- 
ginning to pound. They stared at each 
other in a sort of fascination of suspense. 
He moistened his lips: “Who?” 

“Courtney!” she whispered. 

It was like speaking the magic word in 
the ear of the enchanted. The truth ap- 
peared straightway in his face. Virginia 
continued to stare at him, more feelin 
growing in her own face than Tenny had 
thought her capable of. 

a ounneri" she repeated harshly. 
“You are in love with Courtney!” Her 
little laugh held a subtle contempt. 

“Virginia—” 

“What’s the use? Could you and I ever 
go on together with the thought of Court- 
ney between us? If it had been someone 
else—" 

* Does it make such a difference?" 

“All the difference in the world. Here 
is your ring.” She spoke in little breath- 
less sentences. “You are entirely free— 
to go—to Courtney." 

“Virginia, I'm sorry. It seemed I— 
couldn't help it. Forgive me, if you can." 

Her father's daughter spoke: **Oh, you 
haven't broken my heart, Tenny. Perhaps 
I shall forgive you—some other day." 


"THAT night a man rang the bell at the 
Brockton Apts. opposite the name of 
“Miss Courtney Gladden.” From his face 
you would never have taken him for a 
seeker of success; he had rather the look 
of a poet who walks above the sea at 
moonrise. And perhaps up-stairs you 
would have seen only a slender girl open- 
ing a door which gave a glimpse of a com- 
monplace room behind her. But this man 
looked as if this door was opening to him 
upon all the sweet and secret dreams of 
heart’s desire—youth, beauty, love—Ro- 
mance. 

The word—the magic sesame—trem- 
bled on his lips. ‘‘ Courtney—” 

And she whispered, “Come in.” 


“THE Field of Honor,” by Ben Ames 
Williams, ‘‘Won in a Walk," by Roy 
P. Churchill, and ‘The Head Wait- 
ress," by Louise Mabie, are three of 
the interesting stories which will ap- 
pear in next month's magazine. Good 
yarns, every one of them. i 
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How to Make Your Salary 
Worth 10% to 30% More 


A Simple Device That Anyone Can Apply With Quick Results 


OW much are you earning—twenty, twenty- 

five, fifty, one hundred dollars a week, or 

more? It doesn’t matter. Whatever your 
income you can increase its buying power 10% to 
30% and you don’t have to change your job. You 
don't even have to speak to your boss. 

I don't deny that it is unusual to make such a 
sweeping statement. But let me tell you my story. 
Then decide 
for yourself. 

Two years 
ago I made 
$2,000 a year, 
and I was al- 
ways in debt. 
Try as I could 
I was unable 
to get ahead. 
Nor could I 

out 
from week to 
week where 
my money 
went. Neith- 
er my wife 
nor | were 
spendthrifts. 
Our tastes 
were simple. 
We had two little children whom we dressed well 
but not extravagantly. Yet our income was abso- 
lutely inadequate. 

Finally things came to such a state that I decided 
something had to be done. I already had a pile of un- 
paid bills amounting to about $300, and things were 
going from bad to worse. I simply had to have more 
money—not only was I failing to save anything for 
a rainy day but I couldn't make both ends meet. 

In a quandary | consulted a friend of mine, a Mr. 
Underwood, whom I admired very much because I 
knew him to be quite successful—at least with the 
same size family as mine he lived better than we 
did and I had heard him talk about investments he 
had made, so I knew he was getting along much 
better than I. 

Imagine my amazement when this friend confided 
in me that instead of an income two or three times 
as much as mine he was earning exactly the same 
amount that | was— $2,000 a year—and that he was 
able to save $600 a year—in other words, he was 
really earning about 30% more than I was on the 
very same salary! 

I couldn't understand how he did it. The Under- 
woods seemed to have so much more than we did. 
Of course there wasn't any grand opera in their pro- 
gram, but they did go to the theatre regularly; en- 
Joyed most of the pleasures of life; they wore good 
clothes; entertained their friends on Sunday eve- 
nings; had two well-dressed children and were about 
the happiest and most contented couple of all our 
married acquaintances. 

My friend, Mr. Underwood, saw my amazement 
and told me the secret. [t seems that a few years 
ago he had gone through the same experience that 
I was going through. 

They had no plan; they were living in a happy- 
go-lucky fashion, without any system—in fact, the 
very same way we were nou living. 

Finally, he came to the realization that what was 
keeping them poor was the money that they frit- 
tered away. He realized that the little leaks in per- 
sonal and household expenses were preventing them 
from saving money and even meeting their bills on 
time. 

Then he determined that he could easily live 
within his income and also save money if he could 
in some way make his money go further. With this 


Mr. FERRIN 


By Peter Rhodes 


idea in mind, Mr. Underwood worked out a plan 
which enabled him to save $600 each year and still 
enjoy the pleasures and enjoyment that make life 
worth living. 

This plan which has worked so successfully for 
my friend has incorporated in the Ferrin 
Money Saving Account Book and Budget System, 
a system that can add anywhere from 10% to 30% 
to your savings just as it has for him and for me. 
For no sooner had I heard my friend's story than I 
followed his example, and it has worked out just as 
successfully in my case as it did in his. [t really is 
the same to me as an increase in salary because | 
can enjoy more pleasures now than I ever did—and 
I get real joy out of them—because I know I can 


o! em. 


The Ferrin Account System 
grew from the realization that a simple automatic 
system of accounting was absolutely essential to 
success in personal money matters. 

This amazingly simple method has been intro- 
duced by the Independent Corporation, because the 
po of The Independent (and Harper's 

eckly) recognize the nation-wide need of such a 
device—at this time especially—and because the 


founding of such a system of money saving fits 
closely with the program of efficiency which is being 
developed by its | ciency Service and its Division 


of Business Education. 

The Ferrin Money Saving System is encompassed 
in a handsome Account Book bound in half blue 
silk cloth back—Cadet blue paper sides—turned 


Read! 


Letler from Head of Financial Department 

Corporation of Its Kind in the United 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION. 
Gentlemen: 

I consider your account book a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the people of this country at this time. I refer 
especially to your discovery of the absolute leseracy fin 
the budget idea as ied to personal and ac- 

and Í am — € that this fundamental 
has not been employed 


and it was 


Largest 


out of their 
MN any e dkgen idea of their i 


income and their living 
expenses. It was that more than anything else 
that brought home to me the great service that your 
new badet account book will sender to the people who 
pi it iost: no matter what their income is. 


The simplicity of your 
with previous meiha € of 


say you can’t teach an old dog new 
Livi og ts ton tek ctae te eta Para Book 
for my own family expenses and consider it will make 
money for me right from the start. 
(Signed) D. S. BURTON 


edges—semi flexible—stamped in gold on front 
cover. It contains 112 pages, size 8144x1034 inches, 
This wonderful aid to money saving, this watch dog 
of your income and expenditures. will tell you to a 
penny where the money go goes. It will keep actual 
track of your spending and enable you to plug up 
the leaks. It will keep you out of debe. It will help 
to put money in the bank. 


The Budget System 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is the 
first and only device of its kind. 

Incorporated in it is a Recapitulation for every 
month of the year which shows at a glance the 
Budget and amounts paid out during the month for 
the various classified items of expense. It is the only 
book to our knowledge which has a Budget column 
for every month. 


You simply lay out your budget according to the 
sample budgets given for incomes of one to five, 
thousand dollars a year. This can be modified easily 
to suit your special conditions, or we will gladly ar- 
range a budget for you, whatever your income. 

BUDGETING your income on the simple Ferrin 
System is the most important factor in money sav- 
ing and this is the only book that shows you exactly 
how to do it. It is more than a book—it is a system 
and contains compact information on keeping ex- 
pense accounts; making an inventory of household 
goods; making safe investments and other financial 
matters of vital interest to every family. 


No Better Time to Start 

Today, with almost hourly increases in the prices 
of food, clothing, and every necessity of life, the ap- 
portioning of an income calls for the exercise of the 
utmost intelligence and thoughtfulness. The be- 
ginning of the New Year is an excellent time to put 
the Ferrin System into practice. 

Start Budgeting your income with the first day of 
1919. It will require no resolution to continue it. 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is a mot practi- 
cal gift to any newly married couple entering upon the business 
of stic management, and particularly present con- 


ditions. 
As a Christma Gift could offer nothing more essential 
or more useful and ti timely than a Ferrin Account Book. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin System takes only about two minutes a day. 
No knowledge of bookkeeping i child who can 
read can - the accounts. Instead of being a hardship, 
saving fun. ing rm records the Ferrin way is more 
enjoyable than a game. the pleasure lasts forever. 
Read the following letter from Mr. Carleton F. Brown, 
ier and General Manager of the Corona Typewriter 


Company: 
“Tt today received the Ferrin Money Saving Account 
Book, and on showing il to some of my friends they were 
very much impressed with the idea requested me ap or- 
der "y for them. I would, therefore, appreciate it 
would send me five more of these Ferrin Ber: 
am am e ie you herewith my chech for $12.00 to cover the 


cost of these five in addition to the one which I have just 
received.” 
Also the following from Mr. D. G. d. Publicity 
Manager of the Fairmont Gas Engine Railway Molor 
Car C ee: 


My wife and I hate been making entries in the book 
only a duri - one week, and already have discovered 
man ld ‘leaks’ to an approximate sum of $5.00. 
We ry Ferrin method to thank for these discoveries.” 


Examine It Free 


~ So confident are we of the great value of this Ferrin Money 
Saving Account Book that we will gladly send it to you on 
approval, without a penny in advance. it five days. 
See how simple itie. E See how much you have missed by not 
kaving it bolere; See how much it will mean to you from 
day you get it. Then if you feel that you can afford 

not rebar ian it, return it and you will owe 
But if you feel that it means i a new era of 
the small sum 


e erg incial independence for you- send oniy Sl 
m errin Monev Saving Account Book is an invest- 


d "and will return its cost many times over every year. 
The System is good for four years, which b make R ccn dest 
4 cents a month! And you send no money until you see 
it and examine it and are satiâod that it will pay Jou big 
returns. 

Mail the coupon or send a letter now, while the matter is 
on your mind. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


—————Ó—Ó—Ó——Ó—— M ———M—— S 


Division of Business Corporatio 


Dept. 1212, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Account Book 

vedi wikia 5 days 


I 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me the F Money Sa 

| on Free Examination. ero al send y 
| after receipt, or return the book. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Stop Wasting It! 


You may be economizing on fuel, conserving 
meat and wheat, and wearing less expensive- 
| clothes—cutting down all along the line. 


` That's all fine, and good, and patriotic. 


But there's something more valuable and 
worth-while than any or all of these things. 
It's actually precious. 


" And the average person is wasting from ten to 
twenty per cent of all he has. 


Its TIME I am talking about—spare time. 


wasted. 


Its being 


That half-hour or so at noon—and that hour or more in 
the evening. 


Do you know that hundreds of people are exchanging just 


such bits of spare time for spare dollars? They are 


members of The Get-Ahead Club. 
The Get-Ahead Club will pay you from $10 to $35 a week for just 


such spare moments and hours that are now going to waste. If you 
have more than just odd moments to spare it will pay you still more 
accordingly. 


You may think that the little spare time you have is not worth much 
money— but it is. You will be surprised at what it will bring you— 


in The Get-Ahead Club. 
Send the coupon and see for yourself. 


To sign and mail it will take but a moment—of your spare time. 


mars kan Doro. 


Secretary 


Spare -Time Coupon 


MARSHALL FORCE, Secretary 
THE GET-AHEAD CLUB 
381 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY. N. Y. 


Show me how I can exchange my spare moments and hours for spare dollars. 
Name 
St. Address 
City 


Does It Pay to Try 
to Help 
Your Relatives? 


(Continued from page 25) 


his wife and he go away for'a vacation, 
they leave the children with my wife and 
me as casually as though we were grand- 
parents. 

My wife and I take a kind of humorous 
satisfaction in having them under our 
wing. But there are:times when I wonder 
if, after all, I have not been unkind to Ed 
in my kindness. I have spared him most 
of the hard experiences of life—and I 
wonder whether, in sparing him, I have 
not robbed his character of a certain hard- 
ening that every character needs. 


FIND it all the more difficult to answer 

that question in my own mind because 
of what happened to Peter, who is the 
youngest, and in many respects the most 
talented of us all. He, like Ed, came to 
me from college, and I gave him a job in 
the office. One morning a few weeks aft- 
erward I heard him in a dispute with the 
head of his department, a quiet old chap 
who has been with the house for years. 
The old fem had given Peter some order 
to which Peter took exception; and the 
dispute had reached the point where Peter 
threatened to take the matter up with me. 
Without letting him know that I had 
heard, I sent for him and informed him in 
so many words that he was fired. He 
looked at me as though unable to believe 
his ears. 

s hy, John!" he protested, “you're 
fooling.” 

"I'm not fooling!” I answered. “I’m 
going to give you a month's pay, though 
we usually allow only a week's pay to a 
man who doesn't make good here. Leur 
you to take that money and find yourself 
a job—without any help from me, without 
even mentioning my name." 

He pleaded for another chance; and when 

he saw that I would not yield he became 
almost abusive. My success had turned 
my head, he said. I cared more for my old 
business than I did for my own brother. 
He'd show me, by George, that I wasn’t 
the only member of the family that could 
make good. I told him that I wanted to 
be shown—that it was just on that ac 
count that I was turning him away. 
' Well, Peter went. It is too early yet to 
say that he has failed; but I know that he 
has never yet settled down to anything. 
I hear of him only through others—never 
from himself. I think he holds me re- 
sponsible for his lack of success. More 
than once I have been on the point of 
offering him another chance in our busi- 
ness. But I have not written. I cannot 
quite make up my mind. Would I spoil 
him if I were to bring him back and make 
things easier for him? Would he be all his 
life dependent upon me as Ed has be 
come? 

For the other problems that arise with 
my relatives I have worked out certain 
rude formulas that seem to operate com- 
paratively well. The care of the old and 
unlucky tas not class as a problem. All 
of us who are strong have that burden. 
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"Keep the Home — 
Fires Burning” 4t)» 


N YOUR list of what you send him for Christmas include a PARKER 
SAFETY-SEALED Fountain Pen. He will appreciate it. 

It has no opening in the wall of barrel for presser bars, levers or 
projections—the self-filling button is out of sight and is SAFETY- 
SEALED. Injury to self-tilling mechanism automatically changes 
pen to NON-self-filler. Do you wonder now why hundreds of 
thousands of “our boys” prefer Parker Pens? 


The PARKER TRENCH PEN (new), a NON-self-filler. 
Compartment carries tablets so its owner can make ink by 
echt panied ch merely dissolving a tablet or two. Price $2.75 and up- 
held in place like P ward. Parker Ink Tablets, 36 for 10c. 

ue a The Parker is the ideal gift for the folks 


pen to level of top of E t 
pocket. Price 25c. at home as well as the boys in the service 


NOTE: Any of “our boys" wearing the uniform of a U. S. soldier or 
sailor who owns a Parker pen can, in case of accident to pen, have it repaired 
free of charge by us at any time during the period of the war. 


Sold by dealers everywhere., Catalogue on request. 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 170 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building. 


New Parker 
Patent Clip, 
21 held in »—» 


like a washer 
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One of the best known professional men | 
in this country told me recently that his ' 
annual charge for dependent relatives, old 
servants, etc., is more than one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 
_ My own annual budget for dependents 
is about twenty-five hundred dollars; and 
I pay it gladly. "It's not always pleas- 
ant to be called on for moneys I said to 
my wife; “but think how unpleasant it 
must be to be the one that calls.” 

Certain experiences I have had have 
prompted me to adopt the device of a 
very good friend in dealing with financial 
requests from perfectly healthy relatives. 
I have sceabhiiied what I call my “Loan 
Account,” which consists of the sum of 
one thousand dollars. Out of that fund I 
make loans when they are called for, keep- 
ing a memorandum of the names of the 
borrowers and the amount loaned to each 
one. When this amount is exhausted, I 
say to the next would-be borrower: 

** Y es, I will be glad to help you. I have 
a loan account of one thousand dollars. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing in the 
treasury at present; but here is a list of 
the people who have divided the fund 
among them. Some of them promised to 

ay some time ago. You say you want 

fifty dollars. All right. Take the list, and 
if you can collect that amount from one 
of them, I'll write your name in place of 
his. Or, if fifty dollars comes in during 
the next few days, I'll send it to you.” 


WE AGREED very early—my wife 
and I—that no relative should ever 
visit us for more than one week. It re- 
quired an unpleasant experience to bring 
us to that determination; but, once havin 
established it, we have never departe 
from the rule. We make our invitations 
very definite; and when a cousin arrives 
without invitation—as will happen in the 
best of families—I have not hesitated, 
when necessary, to proclaim the rule. The 
result has been that some of our relatives 
call us snobbish. But that is better than 
to allow the peace of our home to be made 
secondary to the convenience of our rel- 
atives. F 

With these two rules—that I will make 
no personal loans in excess of my loan ac- 
count and that one week shall be the limit 
of relatives’ visits—we have managed to 
get on fairly well, so far as our sisters and 
our cousins and our aunts are concerned. 
I quoted at the beginning of this recital 
Samuel Butler’s cynical lament that the 
generations should overlap. Of course 
one feels sorry for the man whose experi- 
ence could lead him to make that remark. 
Most of the experiences that are worth 
while in life come to us because the gen- 
erations do overlap. I have read some- 
where that God setteth the solitary in 
families. Often the setting is not wholly 
what we should like it to be. But if there 
were no such setting, if it were not for the 
helpless hands of infancy and of old age 
that stretch out to draw upon our streng a 
few of us would develop the best qualities 
in ourselves. 

It is not the hands of infancy and of age 
that have been my problem. There is no | 
question in my mind that it pays every 
man to do what he can for them and for 
those whose poverty is the result of illness 
or bad luck. But what about my two 
brothers, to whom I have given the most? 
The one to whom I have held out a help- 


Give your boy his “fighting 
chance” Prof. Brander Matthews to The 


American Boy Magazine: 
: P Extracts from a letter written by Prof. 
Steady his mind NOW as boy- Brander Mafthews to The American Hay~ 
visions broaden into fascinating 
pictures of his future. He must be 


“***T am moved, first of all, 
to congratulate you on the 
magazine. You seem to have a 


: ; : i "- Ww definite ideal, * * * to help these 
prepared if you would give him his Seay’ boys to become men who are 
fighting chance” in the world’s WC manly, self-reliant, resourceful. 


*** 1 think that I read a large 
majority of your stories; and I was glad 
to see how the clever writers achieved 

interest" without inventing impossibili- 
ties or even improbabilities. And the total 
effect of your fiction is wholesome. It 
tends to inculcate independence and self- 
reliance. If would help a healthy boy to 
become a healthy man.” 


rebuilding ! 

You have no greater duty than to 
keep your boy's mind clean and 
headed for right thinking through 
constructive, inspiring reading. Let 
The American Boy magazine — the 
chum and guide of over 500,000 boys 
—take up this responsible work 
immediately. The American Boy is 
recognized in the best homes, schools, 
Y. M. C. A's, libraries, and among dis- 
tinguished educators as a powerful 
influence for positive good ! 


The American Boy has the most important 
audience in the world—the coming American 
generation. And, The American Boy is edited 
with a full appreciation of the responsi- 
bility that imposes! It is made for boys by 
men who know boys—not only what boys 
should read but what they will read! 


** The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World '* 


publishes clean, wholesome stories that pro- 
vide friends for your boy, their good influence 
accumulating and molding your boy by rais- 
ing his ideals and correctly fixing his stand- 
ards in transition years. Stories that carry a 
good moral but do not preach; that stir a boy 
to think; that instruct but do not ostensibly 
teach ; that show resourcefulness, skill, moral 
courage, heroism— but are entirely free from 
crime and the wishy-washy. 


The American Boy will inspire your boy 
by telling the achievements of other boys. 
Its departments instruct him in electricity, 
manual training, science, photography, hunt- 
ing, trapping, fishing, woodcraft, zoology, 
bird study—and everything made plain by 
hundreds of photographs and drawings. 
Mothers, raison toys lie) Give 
him a new and happy start with a year’s sub- 
scription. Begin with the big and joyously 


good 1918 Christmas Number of The American 
Boy. Present it to him Christmas morning! 


Sparkling 1919 Features 


For next year, The American Boy's pro- 
gram is the richest and broadest in all its 
nearly twenty years of publication, It 
covers the whole realm of boy interests and 
activities and is actually a liberal educa- 
tion covering subjects such as the 
war—what the boys like and should 
read about the war; the remark- 
able story of the building of the 
Union Pacific; true stories of navy 
heroes of the present war; a great 
school serial unlike any ever before 
written; articles about people of all 
the world, etc. Dan Beard's out- 
door" page and "For Boys to Make" 
by A. Neely Hall are constant boy 


delights. They appear each month. 
$2 a year—12 big, 
helpful numbers. 


Twenty cents a copy on news-stands. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
No. 285 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2, for which send The American Boy 
for one year, beginning with the December, 1918, 
Issue to 


Nane— 


St; and No. — P 


Citys 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No, 285 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


State. 


—— 
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THe PRESENTE MET 
FACTORY aT MIL 


x BROCKTON, Hi W / 


Factory showing 
(30x60 ft. room in 
R whiohW.L.Douglas 
began manufactur- —— 
© ing July 6,1876.Out- 
per day 


"THE SHOE 


$359 $4.00 $450 


worth the price paid for them. 


Glamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
gas was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas pm and the 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the insid 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
W. L. Douglas by mail. Send for booklet telling 
how to order shoes through the mail, postage free, 


00$609 $799 & $8.0 


ou'll never need to ask “‘ What is the price?” when the shoe sales- 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


CAPACITY | 
lE :0600 Pains + 
Iren DAY, 4000, 
IM EMPLovecs, | 


i i 
^ 1881, 
pairs per day. 


HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


The stamped 


T5» quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


top facing. 


President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 
144 BPARK STREET 
BROCKTON - - MASS, 


You can now learn Tax- 
ide + the wonderful art of mounting birds, 
animals, tanning ekins, etc. Learn me, 
by mail. The book tells how. Mount 
te home and den. 
profits, Join our 
cesa iaranteed. 
lay. Send right now. 
„Omaha, Neb. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
r Building Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICKLY 


LANGUAGES Est 
ON ALL PHONOCRAPHS 3 
“Like Learning a tune—and as 
repeat the correct sccent and lo: 
koow it. Family and friends e ge study 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


and Rosenthal's Practical Lingniatry 
à ors in leading colleges. 


records for 


al © 
An Ideal Xmas Gift 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 w. 46th Street, N. Y. 


SPANISH FRENCH 
ITALIAN ETC 


You can be quickly cured,if you 


TAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70 page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure.” /t telis how 
I cured myself after stammering and stuttering 20 years. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 1195 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Boyd Syllabic System. E 
in 30 days. No “ 


to $1200 a Year. 
Send today for 


. Typ 
al Offer and Mon ntee. 
AGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 
lock Chicago, Ill. 


CH 
511 Reaper 


Wanted—New Ideas 


Write for Free Patent Guide Books, List 
of Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. 
| $1,000,000 in prizes offered. Send Sketch 
for free opinion of patentability. Patents 
Advertised Free. 

Victor J. Evans & Co. 
1757 Ninth St. Washington, D. C. 


ing hand from the beginning has grown 
into entire dependence on that hand. The 
other, whom I sought to force to stand 
alone, has gained no firm foothold. And 
he considers me responsible for that fact. 

In view of my experience with my 
brothers, what should Tas with my son? 
I have felt a certain pride in the thought 
of the money I have accumulated and 
which will some day be his; but there are 
times when I seriously doubt whether that 
money is really a kindness to him, after 
all. With the example of so many fathers 
who have dominated their sons’ lives, I 
dread the thought of having him in busi- 
ness with me. Yet I dread, also, the 
thought that the business into which | 
have put my life should' cease to bear the 
family name. I cannot decide whether it 
would be kinder to my boy if I were to 
quarrel with him and toss him out into 
the world, or try to keep him under my 
wing. 


DID it ever strike you that writing 
letters was a mighty important fea- 
ture of your business? In next 
month’s magazine a business man 
will tell some of the things he has 
learned about this one part of the 
daily program of nine out of ten of us. 
Perhaps it will open your eyes to 
some things that will astonish you. 


Ramsey Milholland 


(Continued from page 23) 


primmest air of speaking to the point—"'if 
this sort of thing must begin, I wish he 
might have selected some nice girl among 
the daughters of our own friends, like 
Dora Yocum, for instance." 

Upon the spot she began to undergo the 
mortifications of a Aat e who has really 
expected her son, just out of infancy, to 
look about him with the eye of a cntical 
matron of forty-five. Moreover, she was 
indiscreet enough to express her views 
to Ramsey, a week later, producing thus a 
scene of useless fury and no little sound. 

“T do think it's in very poor taste to see 
so much of any one girl, Ramsey," she 
said, and, not heeding his protest that he 
only walked home from school with Milla 
"about every other day," and that it 
didn't seem any crime to him just to go to 
church with her a couple o' times, Mrs. 
Milholland went on: “But if you think 

ou really must be dangling around some- 
body quite this much—though what in 
the world you find to talk about with this 
funny little Milla Rust your poor father 
says he really cannot see—and of course it 
seems very queer to us that you'd be 
willing to waste so much time just now 
when your mind ought to be entirely on 
your studies, and especially with i an 
absurd /ooking little thin 

“No, you must listen, Barats, and let 
me speak now. What I meant was that 
we shouldn’t be quite so much distressed 
by your being seen with a girl who dressed 
in Dern taste and seemed to have some 
notion of refinement, though of course it's 
only natural she wouldn’t, with a father 
who is just a sort of ward politician, I 
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mild Boob barng 4 


a 


national 
sizes 


` Robt. Burns 


Robt. Burns Robt. Burns 

BOUQUET INVINCIBLE LONGFELLOW 

(Actual Size) (Actual Size) (Actual Size)” 
The newest member The Invincible is the This highly success- 
of the Robt. Burns shapeon which Robt. ful shape meets the 


demand for a size 
slightly longer than 
the Invincible. The 


Burns has so largely, 
built his fine reputa- 
tion. In sales, the 


family. A conven- 
ient size for the 
average smoker. All- 


Havana filler coaxed S eM i Invincible is today Longfellow is now 
by skillful curing E oi the leading member given a special band 
methods to a pala- of the Robt. Burns and packed in Boite 
table mildness. A line. Nature boxes. 
good one to try. NOTE: The former 
1 1 13c foil wrapping on this 

size has been discon- 

. c 2 for 25c tinued at the request 

Also in boxes of 50 Also in boxes of 50 of the War Industries 


Board. 


. m o a> o - - _——_—-- e am e 


OBERT BURNS now costs more to * bids fair to be a “Robert Burns” 


make—due to the new war tax on Christmas in many of our best fami- 
cigars—plus the advancing cost of lies. Especially will boxes of mild 
materials, labor, overhead, etc. Robert Burns, in the attractive shapes 


and sizes pictured on this page, find 
their way to men serving Uncle Sam 
on land and sea. 


But modern smokers will cheer- 
fully pay a trifle more for this mild 
cigar whose balanced Havana fra- 


grance won them to moderation in Robert Burns cigars are sold 
smoking. nationally. Most good cigar stores 
E ES Ge sell them. Nodoubtthereisa “Burns” 

From present indications, this store in your neighborhood. 


“Have you tried one lately? 


LITTLE BOBBIE— Remember Little Bobbie, DEALERS: 7f your distributor does 
a small cigar but very high in quality—7c. not carry Robert Burns, write us. 


The Secretary of Labor says: ‘‘The way to win the war is for 
every one of us to work a little harder at our present jobs. This 
applies to all of us, whether rick or poor, men or women." 


GENERAL CIGAR CO,, Inc. 
119 W. 40th Street, New York City 
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This child is leaving his play to do an errand; he has been 
taught obedience and goes immediately and willingly. 
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DO YOU 
KNOW HOW— 


to instruct children in 
the delicate matters of 
sex? 

to always obtain cheer- 
ful obedience? 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from cry- 
ing? 

to develop initiative in 
child? 

to teach child instantly 
to comply with com- 
mand “Don't touch"? 

to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment? 

to succeed with child of 
any age without dis- 
play of authority? 

to discourage the “why” 
habit in regard to 
commands? 

to prevent quarreling 
and fighting? 

to cure impertinence? 
Discourtesy? Vul- 
garity? 

to remove fear of dark- 
ness. Fear of thun- 
der and lightning? 
Fear of harmless an- 
imals? 

to encourage child to 
talk? 

to teacb punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 
fulness? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate men 
concentration? 

to teach honesty and 
truthfulness? 

These are only a few of the 

hundreds of questions fully 

answered and explained, in & 

way that makes application of 

the principles involved easy 

through this course 


Disobedience in the presence of visitors. Do you know that 
disobedience is the fault of the parent—not of the child? 


Mistakes Parents Make 
— How to Avoid Them 


New Methods in Child Train- 
ing Fast Superseding the Old 


Highest Authorities 
Endorse Them 


job on earth. 


Being a good parent is the biggest As rth 
lepe: ir en 


Upon how we train our children 
future success and happiness. 

Yet what training have most of us had in this all- 
important work? Tasesa of using scientific methods 
in our contact with the most delicate mechanism in 
the world—a child’s mind—we often use methods that 
do irreparable injury. 

What chance would a fine Swiss watch have if, 
knowing nothing about watchmaking, we tried to ad- 
just it with a hatchet and a crowbar? 

As absurd as that may seem, thousands of loving 
parents with their whole beings wrapped up in their 
children’s welfare are using methods fully as unsuited 
—fully as dangerous and harmful. 

For a child's mind needs far more intelligent care 
than the most delicate watch ever made. And very 
often the method we use to correct one bad habit is 
the very cause of other bad habits which can easily 
wreck the entire life of the child. 


e 
FREE BOOK COUPON 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 912 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your book “New Methods in Child 
Training,” Free. This does not obligate me in any 
way. 


à 
| 
j 
| 
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Where We Go Wrong 


The trouble in the past has been that when a child 
is disobedient, untruthful or “naughty, we punish 
the child for exhibiting that symptom. hat we should 
do is to attack the cause. Not by punishment, but 
by co-operation. 

When we attack the symptoms instead of the cause 
we very often irritate the cause instead of removing it. 

Millions of children are deceitful because the parents 
in trying to overcome some other bad habit have 
caused them to be deceitful. 


Who Is To Blame? 


When a child is straightforward, obedient and will- 
ing—when it is courageous, generous and fine in every 
way, it is that way because ‘the nt made it so. And 
the reverse is equally true. a child is untruth- 
ful, selfish and disobedient, i is pt the fault of the 
child but of the parent. 

You can make your children what you will. Charac- 
ter is nothing more than a set of t established habits. 
Whether these habits are good or bad depends on the 
parent. 

The parent has no one but himself to blame for the 
conduct of his offspring, not only when young, but 
throughout life. 


No Help Until Now 


Until now m have had to grope around as best 
they could. They have had to depend on self devised 
methods. It is a wonderful commentary on the intelli- 
gence of the average parent that they have done as well 
as they have. 

But now, for the first time, there is constructive 
help at hand. A great organization, the Parents Asso- 
ciation, as an international society with members in all 
parts of the world, has been formed to guide parents in 
the upbringing of their children. 

The principle upon which this association was found- 
ed is that in dealing with children confidence is the 
basis of control. 

Professor Ray C , A. B., M. A. (Harvard and 
Columbia), the founder of the Association, after years 
of exhaustive research and practical e ience, has cre- 
ated a complete Course in Child Training, endorsed by 
leading educators everywhere, which is av ailable to 
members of the Association. 

This course is unlike anything that has ever gone 
before. Instead of deali neralities, it is intensely 
definite and practical, a: me arm parent exactly what 
to do in each individual case to produce immediate and 


permanent results. It is meant for the modern busy 
parent of children from the cradle to 18 years of age. 


The “Case” Method 


The method used by Professor Beery in his Course in 
Child Training is essentially the same as that now used 
in teaching the law, except, of course, that it is con- 
densed an remarkably easy to apply. 

Instead of devoting pages to a theoretical discus- 
sion of the various traits and habits which are to be 
cured, Professor Beery shows in each instance exactly 
how some other parent in the same situation has applied 
his methods to secure results. 


For instance, supposing your child is four, 
and is afraid of the dark. All you have to do is kook 
te ta trait in the index for children of that s 

n turn to the proper page. Here you will find ^ 

detail an example of how some other parent cured a 
child of this fear f child training Professor Beery.. s methods. 
No other teacher of chil has ever attempted 
to handle the subject in P Aapan a ical, easy to apply 
way. It means that in addition to a constructive, 
thoroughly organized system of child training, you 
have daily help you need to overcome all unde- 
sirable characteristics as they develop. 


Personal Service 


In addition to the complete Courae di in Child Train- 
ing, by Professor Beery, members of the Parents Asso- 
ciation enjoy pany other cay worth-while benefits 
such as the povike punte at eran 
the mail wit Arte! Beaty on any particular! 
child training eem exchange of experiences 
other members Mg eal s Bulletin, 
which is issued rule fee Purchase Service, 
which on you to buy children’s books at publishers’ 
prices; advice as to schools, camps, etc. But we have 
not the space here to give the whole wonderful story. 


Free Book Explains All 


“New Methods in Child Teaming” is tot the ute of ds 
24-page illustrated booklet which 
of the Association and explains Professor Be re- 
markable Course in Child Training. It also contains 
letters from members outlining the astonishingly satis- 
factory results they have secured through these New 
Methods. A copy of this book will be sent at once to 
any interested nt who merely writes a letter or 
postcard; or, mail the coupon. It is 1s suggested that you 
write at once, as the Association is maki 
offer to new member which will undoubted! te witk- 
drawn shortly. d today—no obligation. Parents 
Craciun, t. anri 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 
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understand, and a mother we don't know, 
and of course shouldn't care to. But, oh, 
Ramsey! if you had to make yourself so 
conspicuous why couldn't you be a little 
bit more fastidious? Your father wouldn't 
have minded nearly so much if it had been 
a self-respecting, intellectual girl. We both 
say that if you must be so ridiculous at 
your age as to persist in seeing more of one 
girl than another, why, oh, why, don't 
pa go and see some really nice girl like 
ora Yocum?” 

Ramsey was already dangerously dis- 
tended as an effect of the earlier part 
of her discourse, and the word “ fastidi- 
ous” almost exploded him; but upon this 
climax, “Dora Yocum,” he blew up with a 
shattering report and, leaving fragments 
of incoherence ricocheting behind him, 
fled shuddering from the house. 

For the rest of the school term he 
walked home with Milla every afternoon, 
and on Sundays appeared to have become 
a resolute Baptist. It was supposed (by 
the interested members of the high-school 
class) that Ramsey and Milla were “en- 
gaged.” Ramsey sometimes rather sup- 
posed they were Tineslt, and the dim idea 
gave him a sensation partly pleasant, but 
mostly apprehensive: he was afraid. He 
was afraid that the day was coming when 
he ought to kiss her. 


CHAPTER VII 
ACATION, in spite of increased lei- 


sure, may bring inconveniences to 
people in Ramsey's strange but not un- 
common condition. At home his con- 
stant air was that of a badgered captive 
plaintively silent under injustice; and he 
found it difficult to reply calmly when 
asked where he was going—an inquiry 
addressed to him, he asserted, every time 
he touched his cap, even to hang it up! 

The amount of evening walking he did 
must also have been a trial to his nerves, 
on account of fatigue, though the ground 
covered was not vast. Milla's mother 
and father were friendly people but saw no 
reason to “move out of house and home,” 
as Mr. Rust said, when Milla had “ call- 
ers;" and on account of the intimate 
plan of their small dwelling a visitor's only 
alternative to spending the evening with 
Mr. and Mrs. Rust as well as with Milla 
was to invite her to “go out walking." 

Evening after evening they walked and 
walked and walked, usually in company— 
at perhaps the distance of half a block— 
with Albert Paxton and Sadie Clews, 
though Ramsey now and then felt dis- 
graced by having fallen into this class; for 
sometimes it was apparent that Albert 
casually had his arm about Sadie's waist. 
This allured Ramsey somewhat, but terri- 
fied him more. He didn't know how such 
matters were managed. 

Usually the quartet had no destination; 
they just went “out walking" until ten 
o'clock, when both girls had to be home— 
and the boys did, too, but never admitted 
it. On Friday evenings there was a “ pub- 
lic open-air concert" by a brass band in a 
small park, and the four were always 
there. A political speechmaker occupied 
the bandstand one night, and they stood 
for an hour in the midst of the crowd, 
listening vaguely. 

The orator saddled his politics upon 
patriotism. “Do you intend to let this 
glorious country go to wrack and ruin, oh, 


4 “You're Afraid” 


- "Tm í 
"| ain't afraid. “I ain't." 
,* 
*You are. “You are.” 
What would have happened next if you were a boy? A frightful mix-up. With 


the calm unreasonableness of youth these two boys fought without even knowing each 
other— just as you have fought many a time—just because you czuldn't help it. , 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes—Novels—Boys' Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark Twain best. No wonder the boys at Annapolis told 
Secretary Daniels that they would rather have Mark Twain than anyone else. To them, as to you, Mark 
Twain is the spirit of undying youth—the spirit of real Americanism—for he who came out of that loafing, 
out-at-elbows, down-at-the-heels Mississippi town—he has passed on to the world the glory of our in- 
spiring Americanism—the serious purpose that underlies our laughter—for to Mark Twain humor is only 
incidental—and he has made eternal the springs of its youth and enthusiasm. 


Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer: by the hand and go back to your own boyhood. 


A Big Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a deal of Mark Twain. Ar ? Ha 
read all the novels? Have you read all short stories? Have you read all the} brilliant fight- 
ing essays?—all the humorous ones and the historical ones? 


soul, a big philosopher. 
The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism of America—the humor, the kindliness, the reaching 
toward a bigger thing, the licity. Born poo! ing up in a shabby little town on the 
Mississippi—a pilot—a seeker for gold—a printer—Mark Twain was on the frontier of 
America. The vastness of the West—the fearlessness of the pioneer—the clear philosophy of the 
country boy were his—and sta with him to the hat of those glorious days—when 

rors and Kings— Chinese in and plain American, all alike, for him. In his 

k we find all things, from the ridiculous in “Huckleberry Finn" to the sublime of “Joan of 
Arc"—the most spiritual book that was ever written in the English , of serene and 
lovely beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A man who could write two such books as "Huckle- 4 
berry Finn" “Joan of Arc” was sublime in power. His youth and his laughter are eternal; 4 
his genius will never die. FA 

Low Price Sale Must Stop f 85 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books. So one of J 
the last things he asked was that we make a set at so low a price that everyone J Harper & 
might own it... He said: "Don't make fine editions. Don't editions to sell 4^ Brothers 
for $200 and $300 and $1,000. Make good books, books good to look at and 4g | Franklin 
easy to read, and make their price low." So we have made this set. And up 
to now we have been able to sell it at this low price. Rising costs make it 49 Sendmeallcharg, 
impossible to continue the sale of Mark Twain at a low price. New 4, sark Twain'a Works 
editions will cost very much more than this Author's National Edition. EE oom: llug- 
A few months ago we had to raise the price a little. That raise in some greon cloth, 
price was a very small one. It does not matter much if you missed g , stamped, in i rr 
it. But now the price must go up again. You must act at once. J isfactory, | will return them 
You must sign and mail the coupon now. If you want a set at iS pense. Dre 
a popular price, do not delay. This edition will soon be with- Gays and $2 a month for 14 
arai and then you will pay considerably more for your Á months... For cash deduct 8% 

ark Twain. 3 


is your unity to save money. Now is the time g Name... 
to send coupon to get your Mark Twain. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 


) 
7 mnm "——LLEMP 
1 Franklin Square, New York 4 toe eats, aa indie tor d monthar 
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my good friends,” he demanded, “‘or do 
you intend to save her? Look forth upon 
this country of ours, I bid you, oh, my 
countrymen, and tell me what you see. 
You see a fair domain of forest, mountain, 
plain and fertile valleys, sweeping from 
ocean to ocean. Look from the sturdy 
rocks of old New England, pledged to 
posterity by the stern religious hardihood 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, across the corn- 
bearing midland country, that land of 
milk and honey, won for us by the pluck 
and endurance of the indomitable pioneers, 
to where in sunshine roll the smiling 
Sierras of golden California, given to our 


ew Playing Cards 76. r Redi by the unconquerable energy of 


Wartime Recre ation ~ those brave men and women who braved 


the tomahawk on the Great Plains, the 
Meas your card games more fascinating 


tempest of Cape Horn, and the fevers of 
Panama, to make American soil of El 
than ever. Get one of these new packs of 
Bicycles with special Victory designs. 


Dorado! America! Oh, my America, 
how glorious you stand! Country of 
Great for war charity card parties. Add interest 
to the evening game at home. Ask your dealer. 


Washington and Valley Forge, out of 
Like all 
PLAYING 


what martyrdoms hast thou arisen! 
BICYCLE carps 


Country of Lincoln in his box at Ford's 
theatre, his lifeblood staining to a 
you'll find their crisp, snappy body and air cush- 
ion finish an aid to easy shuffling and accurate 


brighter, holier red, the red, white and 
blue of the Old Flag! Always and pE ke 
dealing; their big indexes helpful in bidding and 
playing. Now as ever the most satisfactofy cards for gen- 


I see the Old Flag fluttering more sacredly 
encrimsoned in the breeze for the martyrs 
who have upheld it! Always I see that 
Old Flag—" 
eral play, yet selling at the most moderate price. E MIS gave Marie Ca within 
CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS—Art backs in full color. bade dol ave aie dante E T 
Gold edges. Especially designed for social play and for gifts h le Sales dh € Bays 1 € con It utu 
and prizes. Ask to see the new backs. ang around here any longer. its awiu 


tiresome. Le’s 


Every Card Player Needs This Book—New 
revised edition of “The Official Rules of Card 
Games” now ready. Latest rules for 300 games. 
250 pages. Sent postpaid for 20c in stamps. Illus- 
trated catalog of all kinds of playing cards and 
supplies free. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept. E-2., Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Canada 


for this 
beautiful 


MEISTER PIANO 


and a guaranteed saving of $100 to $150 


Eight exquisite styles to choose from and the one you 
select will be sent to you oe 


30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL—ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


If you like the piano we will sell it to you on small 
monthly payments to suit your convenience as low as 
$6 per month. No cash deposit asked. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any kind. Stool and scarf 
free. Write today for our 100-page catalog illustrated 
in the natural colors of the wood. It's free. 

If you are interested in player-pianos send for our 
free catalog. We have a fine selection. 


Rothschild & Company, Dept. TAM., Chicago, lll. 


A 
Try the 25c Size 


next time you buy 3-in-One. More economi- 
cal—contains three times as much oil as the 
small size bottle at less than twice the cost. 
Keeps perfectly—always flows freely. 


3-in-One Oil 


Combines three separate functions. Lubricates 
sewing machines, typewriters, bicycles, 
guns—all light mechanisms. Cleans and 
polishes furniture, floors, woodwork—all 
veneered and varnished surfaces. Pre- 
vents rust or tarnish on bathroom fixtures, 
gas ranges, tools, razors—all metal 

fy surfaces. Sold at all stores. 


Sample with Dictionary 
FREE of Uses on request. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EYW. Broadway, N. Y. 


He consented placidly. The oration 
meant nothing to him and stirred no one 
in the audience. The orator was im- 
passioned; he shouted himself into cough- 
ing fits, gesticulated, grew purple; he was 
so hot that his collar caved in and finally 
lay upon his neck in utter demoralization, 
exhausted by his thunderings. Meanwhile 
the people listened with an air of patience, 
yawning, here and there, and gradually 
growing fewer. It was the old, old, usual 
thing, made up of phrases that Ramsey 
had heard dinning away on a thousand 
such occasions, and other kinds of oc- 
casions, until they meant to him no more 
than so much sound. He was bored, and 
glad to leave. 

“Kind o' funny," he said, as they 
sagged along the street at their usual 
tortoise gait. 

“What is, Ramsey?” 

“Seems kind o’ funny they never have 
anything to say anyone can take any in- 
terest in. Always the same ole whoopety- 
whoop abeut George Warshington and 
Pilgrim Fathers and so on. I bet five 
dollars before long we'd of heard him goin’ 
on about our martyred Presidents, Wil- 
liam McKinley and James A. Garfield and 
Benjamin Harrison and all so on, and then 
some more about the ole Red, White and 
Blue. Don’t you wish they'd quit, some- 
times, about the ‘Ole Flag'?" 

“I dunno," said Milla. “I wasn't 
listening any at all. I hate speeches." 

“Well, I could stand 'em," Ramsey said, 
more generously, “if they'd ever give 
anybody a little to think about. What's 
the use always draggin’ in George Warsh- 
ington and the Ole Flag? And who 
wants to hear any more ole truck about 
*from ole rocky New England to golden 
California and how big and fine the 
United States is and how it's the land of 
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Little Signs That Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


VERY ONE knows that a high fore- 
head indicates the intellectual type— 
that a receding chin denotes weakness, 

while a pronounced chin means determination 
—these things and a few other signs are under- 
stood by all. But often these signs are counter- 
balanced by others which are just as apparent 
but which the average person doesn’t know 
how to diagnose. 


As a consequence we often jump to conclu- 
sions about people, which prove incorrect be- 
cause we don’t carry our observations far 
enough. It’s like trying to read a sentence by 
looking at the first one or two words. We 
might guess the sense but more likely than 
not we’d go wrong. Yet once you have the 
secret, you can understand what all the little 
signs mean and get at a glance a complete 
picture of the characteristics of every person 
you meet, as easily as you read this page. 


I know this to be true for I used to be about 
the poorest judge of character that I know. 
I was always making friends only to find that 
they were the wrong kind, or saying the wrong 
thing to my customers because I had failed 
to “size them up" correctly, or lending money 
to people who never intended to pay me back. 
I even made a costly mistake by giving up a 
good job to go into partnership with a man 
who turned out to be little short of a thief. 


I was pretty much discouraged by this 
time and [determined that the thing for me 
to do was to learn to read character, if such a 
thing as that was possible, for I felt that un- 
less I did know whom I could trust and whom 
I couldn't, I never would get very far. 


It was about this time that I read an article 
about Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who 
is recognized as the foremost character analyst 
in this country, and who was employed by a 
big company at a salary of $16,000 a year to 
select their employees. I thought then that 
if hardheaded business-men paid such a salary 
as this in order to insure their getting the 
right kind of workers that there sure must be 
something in character reading for me. 


One day while in Pittsburgh my eye was 
attracted to an announcement of a lecture on 
Character Analysis by Dr. Blackford and I 
decided to go and see if I could learn'anything. 


That lecture was an eye opener! Not only 
did Dr. Blackford show how easy it is to read 
at a glance the little signs that reveal a per- 
son's character, but after the lecture she gave 
a remarkable demonstration of character 
reading that amazed the audience. 


She asked the audience to select two people 
in the hall to come up and be analyzed. Sev- 
eral men, all of them entirely unknown to 
Dr. Blackford, were suggested and finally 
two were chosen. As they came upon the 

latform Dr. Blackford looked them over 
Leal and, after a moment's thought, began 
to analyze both of them at once. As she men- 
tioned the characteristics of one she described 
the corresponding characteristics in the other. 


Beginning with generalities, she told the 
audience, every one of whom seemed to know 
both men, that one was a x ger mixer, aggres- 
sive, bold and determined, while the other 
was more or less of a recluse, very self-con- 
tained, quiet and gentle. 

The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, 
quick-witted and resourceful; the second a 
silent man, slow and deliberate when he spoke, 


and relied upon calm, mature judgment rather 
than brilliant strokes of ingenuity and wit. 


The first man according to Dr. Blackford 
was active, restless, always on the go, impa- 
tient, and able to express himself only in some 
active, aggressive manner. The second man 
was studious, plodding and constant, and ex- 
pressed himself after prolonged concentration 
and careful thought. The first man, the doctor 
said, was therefore especially equipped to 
execute plans, to carry to success any course 
of action, but was not particularly qualified 
to make plans or to map out a course of action 
—he could make practical use of many dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge but did not have 
the patience or the power of concentration 


“What I've learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—sometimes more.” 


to search out and classify the knowledge so 
that it could be used. While he was a brilliant 
speaker, a resourceful and effective debater, 
he lacked the power to dig out and assemble 
the material for orations and debates. The 
second man, she continued, being shy and 
self-conscious, could not speak in public, but 
was a master of study and research and strong 
in his ability to classify and correlate all kinds 
of knowledge. 


“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “this gentle- 
man would be a remarkable success as a 
lawyer, especially in court practice. The 
other gentleman would be a remarkable suc- 
cess as a lawyer, but his particular field 
would be the preparation of cases and the 
giving of counsel to clients. Therefore,” she 
went on, “they would be particularly fitted 
to work together as partners not only because 
they complement each other professionally 
but because their dispositions are such as 
they would naturally admire and respect each 
other.” 


As she said this the audience broke into a 
storm of applause and upon inquiry I learned 
that the two men were indeed lawyers and 
partners, that they had been partners for 
twenty years and were well known in Pitts- 
burgh for their intense affection for each other 


and for the fact that during their twenty 
year’s partnership they had never had a disa- 
greement. One was the brilliant trial lawyer; 
the other the student and counselor, and as a 
team they were remarkably successful. 

* * * k + 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take 
me long to get up to the platform and in- 
quire as to how I could learn more about 
character reading, and I found that Dr. 
Blackford had just completed a popular 
Course that explained the whole thing. and 
which would be sent on approval, without 
charge, for examination. I immediately 
wrote the publishers and received the Course 
by return mail. 


And when it came I was never so amazed in my life 
—for here was the whole secret in seven fascinating les- 
sons. No hard study—no tiresome drudgery, just inter- 
esting pictures and simple directions that T couldn't go 
wrong on 


Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers I could 
use right away and it was only a matter of a few weeks 
before I was able at one quick but careful survey to tell 
just what a man was like by what he looked like. 


And what a revelation it was! For the first time I 
really knew people whom I thought I had known for 
years It was all so simple now that it hardly seemed 
possible that I could have made such mistakes as I did 
before I heard of Dr. Blackford. 


People took on a new interest. Instead of just “blanks” 
cach one ame a definite personality with qualities, 
tastes and traits which I was always able to "spot." 
Why, the very act of meeting people became the most 
fascinating pastime in the world. And how much more 
clearly my own character loomed up to me. I knew as 
never before my limitations and my capabilities. 


But it has been my contact with people in business 
that my new faculty has helped me most—to say that 
it has been worth thousands of dollars to me is to put 
it mildly. It has enabled me to select a new partner 
who has proved the best help a man ever had—it has 
made it possible for us to build up probably the most 
efficient “frictionless” organization in our line of busi- 
ness with every man in the right job—it has been the 
means of my securing thousands of dollars’ worth of 
business from men I had never been able to sell before 
because I hadn’t judged them correctly, for after all 
salesmanship is more in knowing the man you're deal- 
ing with than in any other one thing—and what I’ve 
learned from Dr. Blackford’s lessons enables me to know 
as much about a man the first time I meet him as his 
best friend—sometimes more. 


„Is it any wonder that such concerns as the Scott Paper 
Company, the Baker-Vawter Company, the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company and others 
have sought Dr. Blackford as counselor; or that thou- 
sands of heads of large corporations, salesmen, engineers, 
physicians, bankers and educators have studied her 
Course and say that the benefit derived is worth thousands 
of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


The biggest surprise about Dr. Blackford's Course 
you haven't read yet—and that is the price. If after ex- 
amining the seven lessons in your own home you decidc 
to keep the Course you need only send $5 in full payment. 
If you are not entirely satisfied with the Course, send it 
back and you will owe nothing. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without money— 
or write a letter and it will be sent to you charges prepaid. 

You take no risk and you have everything to gain, 
so mail the coupon, before this remarkable offer is with- 


drawn. 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 1212, 119 West 40th St., New York 
(Publishers of The Independent and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven les- 

sons called “‘Reading Character at Sight.” I will either 

remail the Course to you within five days after its receipt 
or send you $5. 
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the Free and all that? Why don’t they 
ever sa anything new? That's what I'd 
like to know. 

Milly laughed, and, when he asked why, 
she told him she'd never heard him talk so 
much “at one stretch." “I guess that 
speech ot you kind of wound up," she 
said. Le s talk about something differ- 
ent.’ 


- just soon," he agreed. And so they 
walked on in silence, which seemed to suit 
Milla. She hung weightily upon his arm, 
and they dawdled, drifting from one side 
of the pavement to the other as they 
slowly advanced. Albert and Sadie, 
ahead of them, called good night from a 
corner, before turning down the side 
street where Sadie Tied: and then, 

resently, Ramsey and Milla were at the 

letter’ s gate. He went in with her, halting 

l| | at the front steps. 

| “Well, g'night, Milla," he said. “ Want 

to go out walking to-morrow night? Al- 
bert and Sadie are.’ 

| “I can't to-morrow night,” she told 

him with obvious regret. “Isn’ t it the 

worst luck! I got an aunt comin’ to visit 

from Chicago, and she's crazy about 

: | hod ‘Five Hundred,’ and Mama and 

Moderate price, long wear, pleasing style and ex- | apa said I haf to stay in to make four to 

ceptional fit distinguish | phy it. She's liable to be here three or 


our days, and I guess I got to be around 
| "MICHAHS-SIERN — 
VALUE “FIRST CLOTHES | 
I 


sideration in the selection of a suit. But now it is 
Falue that is vital, for value embraces not only 
appearance, but price and wear as well. 


STYLE and fit were at one time the first con- | 
| 
I! 


He was doleful, but ventured to be 


litera “Well, what can't be hel 
must > endured. I'll come around when 
she's gone." 


home pretty much all the time she's here. 
| He moved as if to de 


R It’s the worst luck!” 

| 

Send for Style Catalogue, Dept. B | 
MicHaELs, STERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothes. 


art, but she still 
retained his arm ane did not relinquish it. 

*Well—" he said. 

“Well what, Ramsey?" 
| * Well—g'night." 
| She glanced up at the dark front of the 
| Your Quarter's Biggest Falue—W. S. S. || | house. “I guess the family's gone to bed,” 

Il] | she said absently. 
m — - = = j “I s'pose so. " 

“Well, d night, Ramsey.” 

She its his, Bue still did not release 
his arm, and suddenly, in a fluster, he felt 
that the time he dreaded had come. 
Somehow, without knowing where, ex- 
cept that it was somewhere upon what 
seemed to be a face too full of obstructing 
features, he kissed her. 

She turned instantly away in the dark- 
ness, her hands over her cheeks; and in a 
panic Ramsey wondered if he hadn’t made 
a dreadful mistake. 

*S'cuse me!" he said, sta 
ward the gate. “Well, I guess 
gettin' along back home. 
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BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS TOD Y 


ering to- 
got to be 


Do Your Christmas Shopping Early § {fj 
Select all your Diamond and Jewelry gifts from our 129 
Catalog No. 75G. Send your order to us for prompt | 
shipment. Your credit is good. We trust you for all 


the goods you want on the 
LYON CHARGE-ACCOUNT-PLAN 


8% YEARLY DIVIDEND OFFER 


HE WOKE in the morning to a great 


You pay nothing in advance—not one cent. Ship- z self-loathin : he had kissed a girl. 

pus p MENSAE our e pen se and nak E ou examine 56 Mingled with the loathing was a curious 
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He came down-stairs morbid, to break- 


Every "Lyon" Diamond is backed by our binding 

iuonse, oring. the quality and value. MORE fast, and continued this mood afterward. 

than that. On the exchange of any "Lyon" Diamond 

aee larger one, you get 8% YEARLY INCREASE IN At noon Albert Paxton brought him a 
VALUE—8% per annum MORE than what you paid. 


OUR 75 YEARS' REPUTATION 
guarantees you honest goods at lowest prices. If our goods 
dop't represent SUPERIOR VALUE, return at our expense 


note which Milla had asked Sadie to ask 
Albert to give him. . 


No obligation, annoyance or red-tape. You don't paya § 

cent until you are pleased beyond your expectations. Send DEARIE: I am just wondering if you thought 
to Dept. 756: for our 80 page Christmas Bargain Catalog. A as much about something so sweet that hap- 
nvestigate our Remarkable Offer. Jet us explain how ji 

you can earn an EXTRA BONUS. : pened last night as I did you know what. I 


poe DISCOUNT OF 15% ON ALL CASH 
ALES, FOR THIS MONTH ONLY 


think it was the sweetest thing. I send you one 
with this note and I hope you will think it is a 
sweet one. I would give you a real one if you 
were here now and I hope you would think it 
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MARY GARDEN 


PERFUME 


Enshrines one with an enchanting 
atmosphere of flower fragrance. 


"MARY GARDEN" adds charm to 
the fluffy adherent FACE POWDER 
which blends marvelously with 
the texture of the skin without 
being obtrusively apparent. 
"MARY GARDEN" perfects the COLD 
CREAM-— makes the toilet TALCUM 
a real luxury. 


"MARY GARDEN" perfumes the (dark, medium, 
lie de vin or ruby-red) LIP STICKS and imparts its 
delightful fragrance to the dark, medium. 
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the COMPRESSED FACE POWDERS (all tints) in 
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was sweeter still than the one I put in this note. 
It is the sweetest thing now you are mine and I 
am yours forever kiddo. If you come around 
about friday eve it will be all right. aunt Jess 
will be gone back home by then so come early 
and we will get Sade and Alb and go to the 
band Concert. Don't forget what I said about 
my putting something sweet in this note,.and I 
hope you will think it is a sweet one but not 
as sweet as the real sweet one I would like to— 


At this point Ramsey impulsively tore 
the note into small pieces. He turned cold 
as his imagination projected a sketch of 
his mother in the act of reading this mis- 
sive and of her expression as she read the 
sentence: “It is the sweetest thing now 

ou are mine and I am yours forever 
kiddo.” He wished that Milla hadn’t 
written “kiddo.” She called him that, 
sometimes, but in her warm little voice 
the word seemed not at all what it did in 
ink. He wished, too, that she hadn’t said 
she was his forever. 
i Suddenly he was seized with a horror of 

er. 

Moisture broke out heavily upon him; 
. he felt a definite sickness and, wishing for 
instant death, went forth upon the 
streets to walk and walk. He cared not 
whither, so that his feet took him in any 
direction away from Milla, since they 
were unable to take him away from him- 
self—of whom he had as great a horror. 
Her loving face was continually before 
him, and its sweetness made e flesh 
creep. Milla had been too sweet. 

hen he met or passed people it seemed 
to him that perhaps they were able to 
recognize upon him somewhere the marks 
of his low quality. “Softy! Ole slopp 
fool!" he muttered, addressing himself. 
“Slushy ole mush! . . . Spooner!” And 
he added, “Yours forever, kiddo!” Con- 


vulsions seemed about to seize him. 


"TURNING a corner with his head down, 
he almost charged into Dora Yocum. 
She was homeward bound from a piano 
lesson, and carried a rolled leather case of 
sheet music—something he couldn’t im- 
agine Milla carrying—and in her young 
girl’s dress, whic attempted to be noth- 
ing else, she looked as wholesome as pure 
crystal or cold spring water. Ramsey had 
always felt that she despised him, and now, 
all at once, he thought that she was 
justified. Leper that he had become, he 
was unworthy to be even touching his 
cap to her! And as she nodded and went 
briskly on, he would have given anything 
to turn and walk a little way with her, 
for it seemed to him that this might some- 
what fumigate his morals. But he lacked 
the courage, and, besides, he considered 
himself unfit to be seen walking with her. 

He had a long afternoon of anguishes, 
these becoming most violent when he 
tried to face the problem of his future 
course toward Milla. He did not face it at 
all in fact, but merely writhed, and had 
evolved nothing when Friday evening was 
upon him and Milla, waiting for him to 
take her to the “band concert” with “Alb 


Why Teeth 
Lose Their Glitter 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Leave the Film 


Why do well-brushed teeth discolor and 
decay? 


Why does tartar form? 
Why does pyorrhea start? 


Millions of people are asking those 
questions, and the answer is this: 


A slimy film constantly forms on your 
teeth. It clings to the teeth. It gets into 
crevices; hardens and stays, and your 
brushing doesn’t remove it. And most 
tooth troubles are due to that film. 


That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 


holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
and many internal troubles are due to 
them. 


These facts have been known for years. 
But dental science found no way to 
effectively combat the film. A vigorous 
dental cleaning from time to time was 
needed to remove it. 

Now a way has been found to combat 
it. That way is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. You can prove it, as 
thousands have, by a simple test. This 
is to urge that you do it. 


See the Difference 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object is to dissolve 
the film, then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now found a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That 
method, employed in Pepsodent, makes 
teeth-cleaning vastly more effective. 

Able authorities have made clinical 
tests of Pepsodent. In thousands of cases 


they have watched its efficiency. Now 
we are urging all people to prove it in 
their homes. It means results you do not 
get without it, and they are all-important. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents for a 
special tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. 

That film is your teeth’s chief enemy. 
This test will show you that you can com- 
bat it. Then you will always clean your 
teeth, we think, in this scientific way. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


SPECIAL 10-CENT. TUBE 


A size not sold in Drug Stores 


Pepsodeni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


and Sade." In his thoughts, by that time, 
this harmless young pair shared the con- 
tamination of his own crime, and he re- 
garded them with aversion; however, he 
made shift to seek a short interview with 
Albert, just before dinner. 

“I got a pretty rotten headache, and 
my stomach's upset, too," he said, droop- 
ing upon the Paxtons’ fence. “I been 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 227, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for Special Tube 
of Pepsodent. 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 


Druggists Everywhere 
(135A) 
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OW can you be sure you 

are getting Kwikiite, and 

not an ordinary flash- 
light? 


A safe way is to look for 
the telescopic joint near the 
center of the case. 


If it has that joint, you 
know it's a Kwikilte and will 
give you all the service and 
satisfaction you’re entitled to 
in a flashlight. 


The telescopic joint makes 
a much stronger, better flash- 
light. 


It reinforces the case and 
allows easy opening and clos- 
ing for inspection or renewal 
of the battery. 


It is one of the many advan- 
tages you get in a Kwiklite at 
no greater cost than for an 
ordinary flashlight. 


Look for the Kwikllte dis- 
play cabinet at dealers who 
featureQuality Goods. Over 
100 styles, including the 
neto khaki finish for soldiers 
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cor worse every minute. You and 
adie go by Milla’s, Albert, and tell her if 
I’m not there by ha’-pas’-seven, tell her 
not to wait for me any longer." 

“How do you mean *wait'?" Albert in- 
quired. “You don't expect her to come 
pokin' along with Sadie and me, do you? 
She'll keep on sittin' there at home just 
the same, jen she wouldn't have any- 
thing else to do, if you don't come like she 
expects you to.” 

At this Ramsey moaned without affecta- 
tion. “I don’t expect I can, Albert,” he 
said. “Td like to if I could, but the way 
it looks now, you tell her I wouldn’t be 
much supprised maybe I was startin’ in 
with typhoid fever or pretty near any- 
thing at all. You tell her I’m pretty near 
as disappointed as she’s goin’ to be her- 
self, and I'd come if I could—and I will 
come if I get a good deal better, or any- 
thing—but the way it's gettin' to look 
now, I kind o' feel as if I might be break- 
ing out with something any minute." He 
moved away, concluding feebly, “I guess 
I better crawl on home, Albert, while I’m 
still able to walk some. You tell her the 
way it looks now it might be catching." 


AND the next morning he woke to the 
chafings of remorse, picturing a Milla 
somewhat restored in charm waiting 
hopefully at the gate, even after half-past 
seven, and then, as time passed and the 
sound of the distant horns came faintly 
through the darkness, going sadly to her 
room—perhaps weeping there. lt was a 
picture to wring him with shame and 
sympathy, but was followed by another 
which electrified him; for out of school he 
did not lack imagination. What if Albert 
had reported his illness too vividly to 
Milla? Milla was so fond! What if, in 
her alarm, she should come here to the 
house to inquire of his mother about him? 
What if she told Mrs. Milholland they 
were "engaged"? The next moment, 
Ramsey was projecting a conversation 
between his mother and Milla in which 
the latter stated that she and Ramsey 
were soon to be married; that she re- 
garded him as already virtually her 
husband, and demanded to nurse him. 

In a panic he fled from the house before 
breakfast, going out by way of a side door, 
and rond back yards and back fences to 
reach Albert Paxton the more swiftly. 
This creature, a ladies' man almost pro- 
fessionally, was found to be exercisin 
with an electric iron and a pair of flanne 
trousers in a basement laundry, by way of 
stirring his appetite for the morning meal. 

"See here, Albert," his friend said 
breathlessly. “I got a favor. I want you 
to go over to Milla’s—” 

"Im goin’ to finish pressin’ these 
trousers," Albert interrupted. “Then I've 
got my breakfast to eat." 

“Well, you could do this first," said 
Ramsey hurriedly. “It wouldn't hurt 

ou to do me this little favor first. You 
just slip over and see Milla for me, if she's 
up yet, and if she isn't, you better wait 
around there till she is, because I want 
you to tell her I'm a whole lot better this 


morning. Tell her Im pretty near prac- 
tick’ly all right again, Albert, and I'll 
prol write her a note or something 
right soon—or in a week or so, anyhow.’ 

“Well, you act pretty funny!” Albert 
exclaimed, fumbling in the pockets of his 
coat. “Why can't you go on over and tell 
her yourself?” 

“I would,” said Ramsey. ‘‘I’d be per- 
fectly willing to go, only I got to get back 
home to breakfast.” 


LBERT stared. “Well, I got to go up- 
stairs and eat my own Breakiset in 
about a minute, haven't I? But just as 
it happens there wouldn’t be any use your 
goin’ over there, or me, either.’ 

“Why not?” 

“Milla ain’t there,” said Albert, still 
searching the pockets of his coat. “When 
we went Wk her house last night to tell her 
about your headache and stomach and 
all, why, her mother told us Milla’d gone 
up to Chicago yesterday afternoon with 
her aunt, and said she left a note for you. 
I was goin' to bring it over to your house 
after breakfast." He found it. ''Here." 

Ramsey thanked him feebly, and de- 

arted in a state of partial stupefaction 
baaa on by a glimpse of the instabili- 
ties of life. He had also, not relief, but a 
sense of vacancy and loss; for Milla, out 
of his reach, once more became mysteri- 
ously lovely. 

Pausing in an alley, he read her note. 


DEARIE: Thought I ought to call you up but 
over the "phone is just nix for explanations as 
Mama and Aunt Jess would hear everything 
and thought I might seem cold to you not say- 
ing anything sweet on account of them listening 
and you would wonder why I was so cold when 
telling you good-by for a wile maybe weeks. 
It is this way Uncle Purv wired Aunt Jess he 
has just taken in a big touring car on a debt and 
his vacation starts to-morrow so if they were 
going to take a trip they better start right way 
so Aunt Jess invited me. It is going to be a big 
trip up around the lakes and I have always 
wanted to go touring more than anything in 
the world stopping at hotels and all and Mama 
said I ought to it would be so splend for my 
health as she thinks I am failing some lately. 
Now dearie I have to pack and write this in a 
hury so you will not be disappointed when you 
come by for the B. C. to-night. Do not go get 
some other girl and take her for I would hate 
her and nothing in this world would make me 
false for one second to my kiddo boy. I do not 
know just when home again as the folks think 
I better stay up there for a visit at Aunt Jess 
and Uncle Purvs home in Chicago after the 
trip is over. But I will think of you all the time 
and you must think of me every minute and 
believe your own dearie she will never no not 
for one second be false. So tell Sade and Alb 
good-by for me and do not be false to me any 
more than I would be to you and it will not be 
long till nothing more will interupt our sweet 
freindship. 


As a measure of domestic prudence, 
Ramsey tore the note into irreparable 
fragments, but he did this slowly, and 
without experiencing any of the revulsion 
created by Milla’s former missive. 

He was melancholy, aggrieved that she 
should treat him so. 

(To be continued) 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S boy hero has two big experiences in next 
month's instalment of “Ramsey Milholland." We laugh over them 
even while our memories go back to similar momentous events in 
which we played something besides the réle of chuckling reader. 
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there was great sorrow in camp. And 
when we got a look at their blanks we un- 
derstood the cause of the anxiety. Wait- 
ers, of course, led the list, with i incomes 
of more than a hundred dollars a week in 
some instances. Next in line, and not far 
behind, were the bell boys. Some of them 


in the big New York hotels make as much | 


as sixty and seventy-five dollars a week. 

The thing that strikes me forcibly 
about these people, however, is the fact 
that payment of income taxes does not 
seem to cause them any particular trou- 
ble. They appear to have the cash right 
at hand. In other words, it is not the 
small man who has to sell off his securities 
or borrow money to pay his tax. Instead, 
it is the men BÉ have made large sums 
of money but who have lived up to every 
cent of it during the year that fin d them- 
selves in distress when called upon to pay 
a large tax. 

“T make $75,000 a year,” one man said, 
“but I’ve got as much chance of raising 


the $4,000 you’ve taxed me as I have of | 


flying to the moon. I’ve borrowed every 
cent I can possibly borrow to meet my 
business and personal ex enses. I've got 
to ask for an extension of time." 


ND when I queried him as to whether 
he ever saved any of the money that 
he set aside for his personal and family ex- 
penses, he looked at me for a moment and 
then said: “ Do you know what it costs to 
live in New York, Palm Beach, and New- 
port? My wife tries to compete with the 
millionaires, and I—well, I’m the cash 
register!" 

A stockbroker who had cleaned up 
$160,000 during the year nearly collapsed 
when he discovered his tax, based on ex- 
cess profits, would be close to $40,000 

ou're crazy, man!" he cried to one 
of the collectors. “I’m living on borrowed 
money right now. I haven’ t got forty 
thousand cents to my name.' 

As a result of this lack of foresight many 
persons were in actual distress and had to 
sell their securities, including Liberty 
e| bonds, or borrow money from banks to 
pay the tax. In many instances corpora- 
tions, as well as individuals, were unable 
to raise the necessary funds, and deliber- 
ately took an extension of time by paying 
five per cent on the sum they d and one 
per cent interest each month, in additicn. 

Many of those who paid on time never- 
theless kept their checks to the very last 
day in order to save the interest on the 
money. This might seem petty, but when 
a check runs into the millions, such as that 
of $14,800,000 which was paid by one in- 
dividual as a personal income tax, the in- 
terest of even one day means a consider- 
able amount of money. There was one 
man who, though his tax was $1,800,000 
on an income of $3,000,000, paid it in 
much earlier than necessary. 

“Uncle Sam needs the money,” he said, 
“and I don't intend to hold out on him." 
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a moment to ascertain just who the ac- 
credited buying agents of that Govern- 
ment are.’ 

Here is a case in point: Shortly after 
the entrance of the United States into 
the war, the Government learned that 

a plant in a small western New York city 
had been offered a large contract to make 
dies for use in the manufacture of rifles. 
As the dies were not like those used in 
making any type of American rifle, an in- 
vestigation fo hose, It was learned, 
then, that they were for German Mauser 
rifles. The man who had contracted for 
the dies was a young German living in 
Cleveland, where he was prominent in 
club and social circles—one Fritz Baum- 
gartner. None of his friends, among 
whom were many of the most prominent 
men in town, had ever suspected him. 

Having ascertained that Baumgartner 
was buying dies for making Mauser rifles, 
the next t chit to determine was in just 
what wa ne intended to make use of 
them. This phase of the case was turned 
over to De Wendy, who was then in 
charge of the Cleveland office of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation. DeWoody decided 
that the best way to learn what Fritz 
Baumgartner was doing would be to have 
Fritz give the information himself. 

To accomplish this, he picked out some 
of Baumgartner's acquaintances who 
could be trusted to be loyal to the United 
States, and explained to them that it was 
necessary to get Fritz Baumgartner to 
worrying! Acting under DeWoody's or- 
ders, these men, whenever they saw Baum- 
gartner, would say: 

“What’s the matter, Fritz? Been losing 
sleep? You look as if you had all the wor- 
ries of the world on your mind." 

At first, Baumgartner had not been 
much troubled; but when all his friends 
seemed to think he looked worried, he be- 
gan to feel worried. Naturally the thing 
he worried about was the danger of get- 
ting into trouble with the Government 
over the purchase of dies for making Ger- 
man rifles. He worried about this until 
one day he did the thing DeWoody had 
intended he should do. "He dropped in at 
DeWoody’s office and laid bare the entire 
story. The dies were to be shipped to 
Mexico, where they were to be used in 
making German rifles for German sym- 
pathizers. Orders for these dies had been 
placed through a New York firm, one 
of whom, Hans Tauscher, later returned 
to Germany with Mr. von Bernstorff. 
Baumgartner was interned, upon a Presi- 
dential warrant, in the camp at Fort 
Oglethorpe. Being in an internment camp 
does not mean that he has been convicted 
of a crime; but that the President and the 
interning officers regard him as an alien 
enemy, whose freedom would be danger- 
ous to the public safety. 


JDEWOODY, while a great executive, 
is also endowed with resourcefulness 
and imagination which make him a star 


in the secondary part of government de- 
tective work—the tracing or investiga- 
tion of an individual. 

It will be remembered that not long 
before Ambassador Dumba was asked to 
return to his native Austria, letters from 
him were found on a pro-German Ameri- 
can seized at a British port. In one of 
these letters Dumba referred to “‘our 
good friend the Hungarian editor.” It 
was beliéved that the journalist thus 
mentioned was William Warm, editor of 
a Hungarian daily at Cleveland. It was 
desired to arrest Warm as a propagandist, 
but he had fled with his family to New 
York, where he was in hiding. For several 
weeks Federal agents in New York made 
unsuccessful attempts to find Warm. 
They learned where he had lived on ar- 
riving from Cleveland, but he had moved 
from there without leaving any forward- 
ing address. 


NE afternoon DeWoody, seated at his 

desk in the Cleveland office, announced 
half jokingly that he was tempted to run 
down to New York and get Mr. Warm. 
Everybody laughed so heartily that he de- 
termined to do that very thing. On his 
arrival at New York, his friends made no 
effort to conceal their amusement. But 


.he returned their jokes good-humoredly, 


and along in the afternoon started on 
what he called his “little errand.” He 
went to the apartment house where Warm 
was last known to have lived and talked 
to everybody about the place. It was an 
old story to them, for they had been simi- 
larly interviewed a dozen tjmes before. 
One of the persons he talked with was a 
colored telephone and elevator operator. 

“It’s worth just ten dollars to me to see 
this man Warm," DeWoody told him, 

“and I would just as soon see you have 
the ten as anybody else." 

“T’d like to have it, too,’ ' grinned the 
colored man, “but it jes’ seem lak, no- 
know where that man gone to.’ 

MC) Roo 't somebody call and get his 
mail for him?" asked DeWoody. 

“No, sah. There's mail here snow that's 
been here since he went away.’ 

“And how was his baggage moved?” 

“T never did take no notice of who car- 
ried his trunks away," replied the attend- 
ant. “First thing I knowed the whole 
family done moved out—him and his 
wife and little boy.” 

Mention of the little boy put a new 
idea in DeWoody's head, and, after a few 
more questions, he strolled out into the 
street, where several urchins were play- 
ing. DeWoody went into a neighboring 
shop, bought a sack of candy, and then 
stood there watching the boys play, mak- 
ing friendly comments and munching 
candy from his sack, which, after a time, 
he hospitably offered to the youngsters. 

“Do any of you boys know Billy 
Warm?" he casually inquired. 

“Jimmy saw him the other day,” ob- 
served one. 
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For 13 years he was an 
ordinary business man— | 
Then —' he went to school again” | 


"In the past eight years, I have 
increased my salary just 750%. 
The Course has been the foun- 
dation of my business training.” 


Mr. Harris, like many other 
subscribers, is very generous 
in his praise of how the Mod- 
ern Business Course and Ser- 
vice has helped him to climb 
higher in the business world. 


Heenrolledinthe Alexander 
Hamilton Institute in 1915, 
when he was 31 years of age. 


He had thirteen years ad- 
vertising and sales experience 
behind him, but he realized his 
needforknowledgeof theother 
fundamentals of business— 
production, banking, costs, 
accounting, 


A year after enrolling he 
wrote to us, saying: 


“I have followed the work 
closely and intend to finish the 
Course in the same way. The 
work is certainly interesting. 


“I believe it is the finest pos- 
sible assistance to the man 
who desires to keep constantly 
at the front!” 


Two years after enroll- 
ing, he again writes: 


“The Course has been of 
great help to me. Innumerable 
business questions and prob- 
lems come up which I solve 
profitably because of the 
training I have received from 
the Course. 
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“It taught me accounting, 
cost finding and helped me con- 
siderably in organizing work. 


“It might also interest you 
to know that my salary has 
been increased over seven 
hundredand fifty percent!” 


No man is so brilliant 
or well educated that 
he cannot profit by the 
successful experience 
of others. 


No man can find within the 
scope of his own department, or 
even of his own company, all the 
help he needs. 


A thoro grounding in the broad, 
basic fundamentals that underlie 
all business is essential to rapid 
growth and real progress. 


The man who knows Financing, 
or Accounting, or Organization, 
or Marketing, can become a more 
successful man only as he de- 
velops his understanding of the 
other fundamentals of business. 


The man who knows selling, or 
advertising, or transportation, or 
exporting—he, too, must train him- 
self in the other fundamentals of 


usiness, if he is to reach the ` 


greatest possible success. 


The men enrolled are your 
kind of men 


In the list of the 75,000 men 
enrolled for the Course, thousands 
are found who already have 
reached the top. These men 
realized by actual experience the 
need for further knowledge and 
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understanding of all phases, factors 
and fundamentals of business. 
The list includes men in every 
business, every occupation from 
Presidents down to order clerks. 


These 75,000 men are just as 
busy as you are 


Unless they realized the vital 
need—the great profit—to be de- 
rived from the Course they would 
never have enrolled. 


This need is your need. It is 
the need of every man young 
or old—who is sincerely ambi- 
tious to be more successful and is 
willing to do his part to achieve it. 

How far you climb depends upon you 
alone; how fast you climb depends upon 
what you learn. The Modern Business 
Course and Service supplies the knowledge 
every man needs in business today. 
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So DeWoody suggested an introduction 
to Jimmy, explaining that he had a mes- 
sage for Billy Warm. 

*Maybe you're the truant officer," 
said one boy suspiciously. 

DeWoody reassured them on this 
point, and finally got a boy to take him 
to Jimmy's house, where Jimmy, in turn, 
agreed to guide him to the home Of Billy 
Warn: And that night the Hungarian 
editor, so long in hiding, was in custody. 


THIS little incident proves, among oth- 
er things, a frequent contention of De- 
Woody’s, that, in carrying on any kind of 
investigation, persistence is a big asset. 
As another example of this, DeWoody 
mentioned the case of Madame Victorica. 
The Department of Justice had known for 
a long time that a German agent who 
signed herself “S” in confidential reports, 
and who was usually plentifully supplied 
with money, had been in New York some 
months before the hunt for her began. 
With nothing to work on except a 
meager description of the mysterious 
woman, Department of Justice agents be- 
gan a canvass of New York hotels. They 
talked to hundreds of chambermaids, 
persistently asking if there hadn’t been a 
woman at the hotel with red hair and lots 
of money. Usually they got either no clue 
at all or else one Shih fed to the wrong 
woman. Finally an Irish chambermaid 
recalled that a rather mysterious red- 
haired woman had been at the hotel a few 
months before and had employed a pro- 
fessional shopper in making purchases. 
Then followed a long, discouraging 
search for the professional shopper. Near- 
ly every woman in New York following 
that occupation had to be seen before they 
located the one they sought. This pro- 
fessional shopper could throw little light 
on the case beyond recalling that the red- 
haired woman had become acquainted 
with a New York woman whom we may 
as well call Mitchell. Once again there 
was a tedious search—this time to the 
homes of half the people in New York 
bearing that name. Bur in time they 
found the one they wanted. She remem- 
bered that the red-haired woman had re- 
ceived a large sum of money one night 
from a man whom she met just outside of 
St. Patrick's Cathedral. Also, she recalled 
that on or about a certain day this woman 
had left New York for Buffalo. By keep- 
ing everlastingly at their search, the De- 
partment agents eventually found the 
red-haired spy-—Madame Victorica. 
Then for a time the government offi- 
cials were little better off than before. 
She told a fairly plausible story of how 
she had come into possession of large 
sums of money, and she stuck to her 
story. It was known, though, that on a 
certain day Madame Victorica had been 
temporarily short of funds while, a few days 
later, she had plenty of money at her dis- 
posal. DeWoody asked her to explain 
where this sudden supply of money came 
from. She said it was interest due from 
some personal investments. But she was 
unable to recall just what those invest- 
ments were, or through what bank, or by 
what check, the interest had been paid. 
Then she switched her story and declared 
that she got the money from an old friend 
whom she met on the train. The old 
friend was an army officer, she said, and 
she gave his name. DeWoody asked her 


how long she had known him, where she 
first met him, and other questions. 

Her answers were clever and plausible, 
but they would not stand up, for the rea- 
son that no such army officer as she had 
described existed. The War Department 
had no record of any such man. Moreover, 
the account she gave of her railroad jour- 
ney on the day she met her old acquaint- 
ance did not stand the rigid test of De- 
Woody’s questions. What time did she 
take the train? Did she sit in a Pullman 
or the day coach? She said she had occu- 
pied a seat in the Pullman. The truth was 
that the train she said she took had car- 
ried no Pullman. But DeWoody let her 
think her account was being believed un- 
til she had woven a web of inventions 
from which it was impossible to extricate 
herself. 

Women who become involved in crimi- 
nal proceedings will lie more readily than 
men, says DeWoody, and will stick to 
a lie with greater tenacity. The reason 
for this, he believes, is that a lie is one 
of woman’s natural weapons of defense, 
which she resorts to as a man will resort 
to his fists to get out of an unpleasant 
situation. 

When anyone tells a lie and succeeds 
in having it believed, declares DeWoody, 
it indicates simply that not enough ques- 
tions were asked to flush the lie out into 
the open. 

As life is to-day man has so many points 
of contact with his fellow beings that it is 
hard to tell a successful lie. He must buy 
food to eat. He must write checks, and 
cash checks, receive mail or telegrams, 
deaļ with hotel clerks and baggage men, 
with bell boys, railway employees, and so 
many other people that there are thou- 
sands of ways of checking him up. 

When talking to a liar from whom you 
wish to get the truth, DeWoody says it is 
highly important to try to catch his point 
of view. Frequently a man starts out 
with a lie, and then sees that he will be 
better off to tell the truth. But he shrinks 
from doing it because it will show that he 
has previously been lying. In such a situ- 
ation it is part of the job of a clever ex- 
aminer to put the witness perfectly at his 
ease—to give him the impression that 
nobody recalls the fact of his having lied 
the day before, or that, if they do recall 
it, they do not think any the less of him. 

DeWoody believes in rigid investiga- 
tion of suspected enemy aliens. But he is 
so wise and reasonable in his treatment of 
them that he has changed scores of them 
into loyal helpers of this Government. 

There is the case of a German inventor 
who had valuable plans and formulas that 
he wished to transmit to Germany. When 
DeWoody got through talking to him the 
man turned over his formulas to the 
United States. And at this writing he is 
busily engaged in working out new ones, 
all of which will be at the immediate dis- 
posal of this Government. 


T[)EWoobv has strong convictions, 
based on his observations, as to the 
chief cause of criminal tendencies. 

“You rarely find a criminal," he says, 
“who started out as a boy to earn his 
money. I am not referring now to thugs 
and murderers whose crimes may be due 
to disease, or any one of various causes. 
I am considering the forgers, get-rich- 
quick people, and so on. Nearly every 
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one of them has at some time had at his 
disposal more money than he himself | 
could earn. The tendency in such cases 
is for a man's expenditures to forge further 
and further ahead of his earning capacity. 
Then if anything happens—and some- | 
thing often does happen—to cut off or re- | 
duce his supply of money, he has a lot of | 
habits and fixed expenses which must be | 
taken care of. Being unable to meet them | 
through his own ability, he may feel that | 
the world, nevertheless, owes him enough | 
of an income to live on the scale to which 
he has been accustomed. And so he takes 
a short cut and gets himself into trouble. 
On the other hand, when a man earns 
forty dollars a week by working in a store, 
and has never spent more than thirty- 
five dollars a week, he is a pretty safe risk. 
I believe that the best way to insure a boy | 
against any criminal get-rich-quick ten- | 
dencies is to encourage him to earn his 


own money as early in life as possible, | | 


and always to keep his expenditures well 
within the scope of his earnings. i 

“A thing which is a great help in deal- 
ing with people,” says DeWoody, “‘is the 
fact that they are surprisingly alike. If 
you can make a good guess, based on 
knowledge or experience, about what an 
average man will do in a given set of cir- 
cumstances, you may be able to guess | 
what sort of reaction to expect from a 
definite individual in a similar situation. 

“For instance, some time ago we were 
anxious to get the name of an anonymous 
letter writer who was threatening public 
officials in a certain city. Now a man who 
wishes to regulate the Government proba- 
bly would try to regulate other things. 
For example, he might take upon himself 
the duty of correcting mistakes in the 
newspapers—particularly if the mistake 
should be in an editorial dealing with a 
subject in which he was interested. So 
we arranged with the editor of the paper 
this man read—we knew which one by 
clippings he had enclosed with his letters 
—to print an editorial dealing with cer- 
tain phases of the war, the very phases 
about which the letter-writer had been 
most concerned. This editorial purposely 
contained a number of glaring misstate- 
ments. 


“THE next day fifteen persons wrote in 
and upbraided the editor for the gross 
errors of fact in that editorial. One of 
them proved to be the man we were after. 

** Sometimes an investigator must burn 
his bridges behind him and stake every- 
thing on one big gamble. This was illus- 
trated in the search for a man named 
Robinson who was wanted in connection 
with the case of Jeremiah O’Leary, who 
was believed to be a German agent. Our | 
investigators knew that Robinson was in 
hiding some place within a radius of fif- 
teen miles of a little town in the Catskill 
Mountains. But they were unable to lo- 
cate him more definitely than that. They 
had reason to believe, though, that two 
chauffeurs at a certain garage were friend- | 
s Robinson and knew where he was. 

e day, when all other plans had failed, 
one of our men went to the telephone at | 
the garage and, within hearing of the two 
chauffeurs, made a bluff at calling up our 
New York office. He talked somewhat 
as follows: 
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here a few miles. We’re going to drive 
out and get him in a little while.” 

“Our men, assumed that the two 
chauffeurs would contrive to get a warn- 
ing to him. If so, he would once more be 
flushed out into the open and they might 
succeed in grabbing him before he got to 
another hiding place. That, fortunately, 
was just what happened. Within a few 
hours he was captured on a train on his 
way back to New York to get a fresh 


L2] 


start toward ‘Whereabouts Unknown’. 


JDEWOODY was born in Akron, Ohio, 
a little more than forty years ago. 

His first job was that of messenger bo 
for one of the telegraph companies. He 
also served as a bell boy in a hotel. Then 
he went to work firing a boiler in a brick- 
ard. Something put the notion into his 
head of studying stenography. Before 
he was really experienced enough to hold 
a regular job as stenographer, he had an 
opportunity to report court proceedings. 
t occurred to DeWoody one day, as he 


sat in the courtroom taking down what 
the lawyers said, that his job was more 
irksome than theirs and that if being a 
ana was easier than working at stenog- 
raphy it was silly not to be a lawyer. 
So he studied law at odd times and be- 
came a lawyer. He went into the employ 
of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice some years ago, and was entrusted 
with various big investigations almost 
from the start. After the European War 
broke out he was placed in charge of the 
Cleveland Bureau of Investigations. While 
there he made his office one of the most 
efficient in the country. Last winter he 
was made the head of the New York office. 

A compact, two-fisted, fearless, com- 
panionable man is DeWoody—a roly-poly, 
chuckling man with boundless energy 


and a million-dollar smile. After scar- 
ing the daylights out of pro-German 
criminals all day long, DeWoody goes 


home at night and—what do you suppose 
he does for recreation? Makes up fairy 
stories and tells them to his little boy! 


A Race Between Life and Death 


(Continued from page 49) 


entirely. I was near blinded on account 
of gettin’ that smash over the eyes, an’ I 
was darn clumsy with my fingers. 

“After a bit Doc Cadden looks up at 
me. ‘Jim,’ he said, ‘this is goin’ to beat 
me. It sure is. Listen, Jim, can you carry 
me to your place?’ 

“*Can I?’ I said. ‘Of course I can! 
Doc, my missus is alone!’ 

“Get me on your back, Jim,’ he said, 
‘an’ get to it! I believe there’s a God, an’ 
if I die, Jim, after bringin’ life into the 
world He'll treat me a bit lighter than He 
would otherwise. I’ve just shot a man, 
but I bet that a child of yours will be a 
better man than the dog I shot! 


*TISTEN, Mr. Dalney. You've seen 

things over there in Europe, an' 
you've seen brave men. You told me about 
the chap who stayed in a hole killin’ Ger- 
mans for four days without food. But I'll 
bet you that no one you ever heard of had 
any more nerve in him than Doc Cadden. 
No, sir! He was grit clean through. From 
the moment I carried him out of his house 
into the whirling snowstorm up to the 
time I brought dam into that house of 
mine up there on the hill, he didn't whim- 
per. No, sir! He didn't whimper, an' I 
bet he was sufferin' as much pain with 
that wound an' the cold as anybody could 
suffer. Once when I got into a break of 
the road so's I could rest a minute, I said 
to him: ‘Doc, how're you doin’?’ 

“All right, Jim,’ he said quiet-like. ‘It 
isn’t as nice as the first spring day I came 
up here when you gave me a ride from 
Morris Plains in your old buckboard, but 
I'm doin' tolerably well, Jim." 

*** Does your wound hurt, Doc?’ I said. 

*** A little, Jim,’ he said. ‘A little.’ 

“Gosh Almighty, he had nerve! Look 
here, Mr. Dalney, you’ve been tellin’ me 
about people who did brave things, an’ 
just because they were away off in Europe 
j sort of thought that I'd never heard of 
things as brave as what they did. I'ma 


rues fool! cM while you. were talkin' 
forgot Doc Cadden. Gol durn idjit that I 
am! Iforgot him, although if you had told 
all your stories to my wife, those stories 
about the Belgians an' the French, an' the 
English, an’ the Germans, an’ all that, 
she'd have said she knew an American 
who was braver than any of them. My 
wife, Elsie, would have told you that Doc 
Cadden had just as much sand as any one 
of those men over there. You bet he had! 

“Tt took me three hours to get home 
with Doc Cadden on my back. There nev- 
er was a night like that. Fiercest snow- 
storm folk up-here ever saw. Yes, sir! I 
couldn’t see well on account of the wallop 
I got over the eyes with the stick, so Doc 
Cadden had to do most of the seein’. He 
watched out for the fences an’ he pushed 
my head roun’? with his hands to the right 
an’ the left when the wind was that strong 
I couldn’t hear his voice. He was some 
weight, too. A big, rugged man was Doc 
Cadden. I fell down a score of times with 
him, near smotherin’ the doc before I 
could get him out again. An’ every time I 
fell he’d say to me, ‘That brings us a bit 
nearer, Spruce. You're nearly six foot 
long, Jim, an’ you fell your whole length!’ 

“What do you think o' him sayin’ that? 
What d'you think o' him jokin' when he 
was nearly bleedin' to death? 

“Once I fell into a drift, an’ I felt sort 
o' tired an' sleepy-like. I forgot Elsie for 
a minute, but Doc Cadden didn't. 

“*The missus is by herself, Jim!’ he 
said, proddin' me in the ribs with his fist. 
*Get busy, boy, get busy! I want to get 
square with God. I want to bring a good 
man into the world in place of the one I 
shot.’ 

“That stirred me, an’ I dragged myself 
an’ the doctor up out of the drift an’ got 
goin’ again. When he said a better man 
than the one he killed it sort of fired me. 
I got up on my feet an’ got him on my 
back an’ went pluggin’ along like mad. 

“Tt was just before dawn when I got 
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him here. An’ the storm was at its worst | 


then. I carried him right up to the door, 
an’ he opened the latch by. stickin’ his arm 
out over my shoulder. ‘Go on, Jim,’ he | 
said. ‘Take me right down to the missus's 
bedroom. We're in time, old man.’ 

**' Are we, Doc?' I gasped. 

*** Sure, he said. Tre got a feel that 
God is goin’ to let me do a little job for 
Him. Gee up, old hoss, take me in to her." 

Jim Spruce paused and looked up at the 
little farmhouse. 


x HA an hour after I got Doc Cadden 

here that lad you just saw was 
born,” continued Spruce. "That's John, 
named after Doctor John Cadden, an’ 
four hours after young John was born 
Doctor Cadden died on the sofa up in our 
sittin’-room. He was an American, same 
as me an’ same as you, an’ I'm proud of 
him. He died after bringing life into the 
world, doin’ a job for the Almighty, as he 
said. But there’s no Victoria Cross or 
Legion of Honor medals for doin’ that 
kind o' chores for God." 

'There was another pause, then the 
farmer mopped his brown face and con- 
tinued: “They never did find out about 
that whole business. I mean about the 
shootin’. They never found the woman 
Estelle who went out the door after the 
chap with the black mustache died. They 
had the police an’ detectives up here, an’ 
I told that story about twenty times be- 
sides tellin’ it at the coroner’s inquest. 
But they could never find out who they 
were or why they came to see Doc Cad- 
den or what started the row. I guess it 
was somethin’ right way back long before 
Doc Cadden ever mae to live on the road 
to Whippany. But he was a nervy cus- 
tomer, was Doc Cadden. My missus goes 
down every month an' puts flowers on his 
grave. .He's buried in that little church- 
yard you'll pass about half a mile down 
the road. He was one nervy son-of-a-gun. 


Never whimpered when I fell with him. | 


Qut. said, We re gettin’ closer, Jim. 
ou're about six foot, an' you fell your 
whole length!" 

'The plowman paused, and looked at 
Dalney. The ambulance driver was lean- 
ing on the fence, a curious look upon his 
face, his blue eyes moist. 

* And you?" he said slowly. “What 
sort of a medal ought you to get?" 

** Me?" said Jim Spruce. “ Me a medal?" 

* Why—didn't you carry him?" 

“Shucks!” said the plowman. “Wasn’t 
the missus sick? Why, if I hadn’t got help 
she might have died.” 

He paused and looked at the farmhouse 
on the hill. From it there had come a 
call for dinner, and Jim Spruce waved his 
hat in answer to a white cloth which a 
woman waved from the veranda. 

“Thats my missus now,” he said. 
“She’s wavin’ to me to tell me that dinner’ s 
ready. You wouldn’t like to come up an’ 
eat a bit, would you?” 

“No, thank you,’ ' said Dalney. “I have 
got to be pushin 

“Sorry,” said Pr Spruce. "I'd like to 
have you tell more stories about the war. 
I've enjoyed this talk with you." 

Dalney opened his mouth as if he would 
speak, then he closed it again. He put out 
his hand and gripped the big workworn 
hand of Jim Spruce, then with a strange 
look upon his face he turned and struck 
off in the direction of Whippany. 
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Dr. A. W. WILSON, JR., President, tsburg, Penna. 


Back Up Americi? s Farms |i 


pur s doubled. h demande opi the 


moea, ea., ree 


Send for Pampi Blot ^ M^" a; 
ings. Amounts to suit, 
"3 J. EPERE » Grand Forks, N. D. 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES 77; 


for trained men and women. Never ix the de- 
mand been so great and the pay so large. Our 
pores E bow, in your spare tim 
y become a Certified Public AR 

ant, int, Coat | ‘Accountant, Banker, Broker, Cor- 

porate Secretary, Business Organizer, Ad- 
Vertiaing, Sales and Real Estate Expert 
our easy system. Send for booklet 
and state which course interests 
you. Universal Business 
Institute, 178 Pullman 
Bidg., New York. 
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An Emeralite now may 
Save you a visit to the 
eculíst later. 


he 

NS "HT ^. 
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Here's the Right Kind of Eye-Insurance 


Emeralite is more than a desk-lamp—it 
guards the eyes against glaring light. 
Wherever big business is conducted you 
see the familiar green Emeralite shade— 
and you recognize the tone it gives to fine 
furniture. Your eyes are worth the price 
of an Emeralite. 


At dealers, or write for booklet 
* Be Kind to Your Eyes." 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 39 Warren Street, N. Y. 


VEMERALITE | 


With Restful Green Shade 
Thats Kind to the Eyes 


E ahs 


Everywhere you'll find 
people using Luden's. Re- 
lieve throat irritation, sore- 
ness, dryness, huskiness. 
Sweeten the breath. 


Look for the familiar Luden 
yellow, sanitary package. 
Wm. H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 


Take Some Kind of a Plunge 


(Continued from page 15) 


Byron Ongley and he and I together made 
the play—on which I am still getting 
royalties. 
hat was my start at play-writing: just 
a chance that came along, and I took it, 
without knowing whether I could make 
good with it or not. But it gave me my 
opening. Next I did some work on “ Polly 
of the Circus.” But I had so little faith in 
it that when Thompson offered to buy me 
out for twenty-five hundred cash—I was 
to have had a quarter of profits—I took it 
ladly. The play made a cool million! 
Bur at that time ou keeping on the safe 
side when there was any money at stake. 
I would take a chance on work. But I 
wasn't risking a money loss, because I 
simply couldn't afford to do it. 

What I found out about the money in 
successful plays made me say to myself: 
“Well, from the financial point of view the 
play is the thing!” And I determined to 
try to write one myself. The result was 
“The Fortune Hunter." When that was 
produced, I said to my wife: 

“No matter what that play makes, 
whether it's much or little, every nickel of 
it is going into the bank. I've got a job 
that will keep us alive, and we're going to 
put aside the royalties from that play for 
our stake." 

I never touched a cent of that money. 
The checks were sent directly to the bank. 
One of the officers of it invested the funds 
for me and I let them accumulate. I think 
that's a pretty good plan for anybody. Salt 
away the proceeds from your first ven- 
ture. After that, you can do what you 
please. But to have that amount safe 
and sure behind you is a mighty com- 
fortable feeling. 

I have had a hand in writing fourteen 
plays in the past twelve years. Two I 
wrote by myself: “The Fortune Hunter" 
and “The Only Son." The rest were pro- 
duced in collaboration with other authors. 
People often wonder why I collaborate, 
why I don't do all the work myself and 
have all the royalties myself. 

Well, this is the way I figure it out, and, 
although I am probably the rottenest busi- 
ness man in seven counties, Í have an 
idea that these notions of mine would ap- 
ply in other lines than play-writing: 

The more capital you have, the bigger 
the business you can do. Ideas are capi- 
ital, just as certainly as money is. So is 
special technical ability. Suppose I have 
a particular knack of mapping out plots, 
and suppose someone else has a corking 
idea, but can’t seem to get a good play 
out of it. This man comes to me with his 
good idea and his poor play. We go at it 
together, each one putting into our pooled 
assets the work at which he is especially 
adept. The result may be an extremely 
successful play. 


(THERE is something about getting 
your own ideas into contact with those 
of somebody else that sharpens them, 
makes them clearer, more vivid. You 
mull over them all by yourself until you 
lose all the freshness of your point of view. 
A match is no good as a light until you 


strike it on something else, and ideas are 
often a good deal like matches, in this re- 
spect. No man has a monopoly of the 
ideas about anything! So it pays some- 
times to get a few from the other fellow. 

Take the play “Officer 666," for in- 
stance. Gus McCune had written a not very 
good play in which there was one rippin 
idea. The manuscript came to me indi 
immediately saw the possibilities in it. So 
we became collaborators—partners in the 
“deal.” He put in his good idea. I put 
in my technical experience, my knowledge 
of the theatre, my ability to rehearse a cast. 
The result was a success which paid each 
of us seventy-five thousand dollars in two 
years. 


TAKE another example, “The Boom- 
erang.” In that case, I had a good idea 
myself and at first tried to write thẹ play 
alone. But I fussed and fussed over it and 
still couldn’t satisfy myself, so I took it to 
Victor Mapes. He could see it from the out- 
side. When he had pointed out the“ fatal 
flaw,” I found a way to remedy it. We 
worked on the thing together and “The 
Boomerang” is still booming. 

It seems to me a pretty narrow, short- 
sighted policy for any man to think that 
he can be independent of other men. I 
don’t mean that collaboration, or part- 
nership, is necessary for everybody. Some 
people can’t work that way. But, even 
when it isn’t a formal partnership, there 
must be dependence on other people. 

Sometimes young playwegtes come to 
me and complain because they think a 
manager isn’t paying them big enough 
royalties. They say their contract with 
So-and-so gives them only three to six per 
cent, whereas other managers are paying 
five to ten per cent. Here is the way 
figure it out for them: 

“This particular manager has made 
your play a big success. He is practically 
certain to make any play he touches a suc- 
cess, because he is a genius in that line. If 
someone else had put it on, it might have 
run a few weeks or months, with small re- 
ceipts, and then have been shelved. 

“Now, take the very lowest figure he 
offered you. Three per cent of $12,000 a 
week is $360. He will give you a run of a 
hundred weeks at the least. There is 
$36,000 for you. Suppose you had gone 
to the other man. Take the highest per 
cent he offered. You wouldn’t have got 
it, but suppose you had. The play proba- 
bly wouldn’t have drawn more than $1,000 
a week under his management and that 
would have meant only $100 for you. Sup- 
pose it kept going for even twenty weeks 
—but there would be a mighty slim chance 
of that! However, we will go to that lim- 
it. You would then have $2,000 to bless 
yourself with. Of course the first manager 
does get a fortune for himself out of your 
play, but he gets it because of his own 
genius in producing it. Just in dollars and 
cents, you would be better off if he paid 
you only half of one per cent than if you 
went to a poor manager and got ten.” 

So it seems to me that in being willing 
to give the other fellow a chance to make 
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good on his ideas, his ability, his work, a 
man is often doing what is best for him- 
self from a purely selfish point of view. 
‘Two men can sometimes push harder than 
one. Half of a big success is better than 
all of a little one. 


EVEN when a play is produced, the 
wisest heads in the business cannot 
predict whether the public will accept it 
with enthusiasm, or let it die with neat- 
ness and dispatch. It is the greatest 
guessing game in the world. You, the pub- 
lic, are the final arbiters. The managers 
may boost a play with every device at 
their command and; for some reason un- 
known even to yourselves, you may calm- 
ly turn your back on it. The critics may 
roast a play in unanimous chorus, while 
you, ih bland disregard of them, besiege 
the box office till the Standing Room Only 
sign goes up. 

, Take the case of “The Fortune Hunt- 
er," which the critics greeted with dis- 
dain. Of course bad notices affect any 
play at the start, and good ones help it— 
for a very short time. “The Fortune 
Hunter" had such slim houses for several 
weeks that it would have been taken off 
if the receipts had not been just a little 
better all the time. 

At the end of a month, however, its fate 
was still trembling in the balance, when I 
received a telephone message, one evening 
about eight o'clock, asking me' to come 
down to the theatre at once. I thought I 
knew what that meant. The play had 
been tried to the limit and had failed! So 
I was feeling pretty blue when I reached 
the box office. : 

“Well?” I said. What's up?" 

“Look at the rack!" was the reply. 

I looked—and the thing was bare! Not 
a ticket left! People had jam standing in 
line to get in. The thing had changed as 
suddenly as that: and, from then on, the 
piece played to capacity houses. 

It is the only thing you can absolutely 
depend on. Even the passing reception 
an audience gives a play can easily be mis- 
interpreted. For instance, the one aim of 
a comedy is to get laughs. Yet I have 
heard an audience scream with laughter 
over a piece which I knew wouldn’t draw 
a hundred-dollar house inside of a week. 
How did I know? Because I have studied 


laughter and I know that there are two 
kinds. iy f 


Governmental restrictions 
on furniture 


America’s war needs have made necessary a far- 
reaching, governmental program of conservation in 
the furniture industry. 

Under this ruling all furniture makers must not 
only materially reduce the number of their designs but 
must also make many changes in manufacture which 
will greatly restrict the present wide range of selection. 


The Berkey & Gay Furniture Company is in 
cordial agreement with this new program. The 
nation’s war essentials must come first. 


At the time of the new ruling thousands of pieces 
of Berkey & Gay furniture, in a wide variety of 
patterns and materials, were under the process of 
manufacture. The ruling does not restrict the com- 
pletion and sale of these pieces. 


Neither does it restrict the sale of our large reserve 
stock in Grand Rapids and New York and the stock 
now in the stores of our hundreds of dealers. This 
means that for a time at least Berkey & Gay furniture 
will be obtainable in practically its original variety. 


But no matter how the war may restrict Berkey 
& Gay quantity, the quality will remain the same. Our 
famous inlaid Shop-Mark will continue to be an 
honored symbol of excellence in material, in cabinet 
work and design. Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 
440 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


BERKEY & GAY 


FURNITURE 
$2 


People will laugh at some things even : 
when they don’t like them. But that kind A new and comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey 
of laughter bodes no good to a play. It Ñ & Gay furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 
has all died out by the next morning, ys \ West 40th St., or at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied 
while the dislike still remains like a bad | by, or have a letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer 
taste in the mouth. The one kind of ad- 
vertising which is essential to success is 
that which the public gives to a produc- 
tion. If you say to AE friends, ** You | STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The American Maga- 
ought to see that play! ?" its future is sure. public in and for thé state and county aforesaid, personally appeared Walter H. Brown, who, having RC. iul sw Bu 
If you don’t, the whole town may be plas- knowledge and belicf, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tered with advertising and yet the thing printed on the reverse of this form, to witt 1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
won't go. Managing Editor, M. B. Mullett, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.: General Manager, George D. Buckley, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 

e e . York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names 

The kind of laugh which does COUNT 1S | and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) American Lithographic Co., New York, N. 

that which comes from the heart. A smile Hae New York, N, Y.; George H. Hazen, New York, N. Y. j Joseph pi Knapp, New York, N. Y.; Florence Lamont, New York N Ys 


e : ue Arthur H. Lockett, New York, N., Y.; Antoinette K. Milliken, N 
which has a tear behind it is worth screams | York N. Y? ida M. Tarbell, New York, N.Y. J. Walter Thompe 


h . HE myer, New York, N. Y.; Alvin and Irvin Untermyer, Trustees for Irene Meyers Richter, New York, N. Y.; Wm. Watt, New York, N. Y. 

of laughter S arpened with c 1cism. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other securitv holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bond 

P l H mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, st: an 
eople are riot naturally cynics. They are | sccurtty holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 


naturally kindly and generous, and they the name of the poron or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
like, to respond to the things which stir appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a Capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
af 


e ìant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
those emotions. or other securities than as so stated by him, 5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
Th ill e . : f h through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months precec ing the date shown above is—— (This information is 
e villain, for instance, 18 one OF the | required from daily publications only.) The Crowell Publishing Company, Walter H. Brown, Assistant General Manager Sworn to and 
diffi l bl l ES subscribed before me this 3d day of October, 1918. [Seal.] Mary B. Lambkin. (My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 
most dificult problems a playw right has Norr.— This statement must be made in duplicate and both copies delivered by the publisher to the postmaster who shall send one 4 
copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the 


to handle. I can't eliminate him altogeth- | office. The publisher must publish a copy of this statement in the second issue printed next alter its filing. "A 
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. Health 


D uofol Q Underwear 


Two-fold Fabric 


An order for more Duofold from a Lieutenant of 


the Royal Flying Corps of Great Britain included 


The Warmth of 
Wool UA S 


this comment: 


I find it best for flying on active service in 


France, owing to the high altitude at which we fly 


The Comfort or 
: Cotton 


AUN 


in scout machines. 
the underwear one wears protects him best from 
the cold, damp air of 15,000 ft. and not the coats 
one wears over his uniform ...... 


New York, 846 Broadway 


TULIT 


AR 


In the flying game I find that 


Warmth, protection, comfort—are all yours in Duofold. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 


Mohawk, N. Y. 
Chicago, 424 S. Wells St. 


National Underwear Standards: ‘‘Duofold’’ for cold weather; 


Rochinchair'' for warm weather. 


Don't subject yourself to long, drawn-out and expen- 
sive courses in typewriting—find out what the NEW 
WAY In typewriting offers you, and know the fun of 
lessons rather than the labor. 


A WONDERFUL METHOD 
The NEW WAY in Typewriting comprises ten easily lenrned 
lessons based primarily on gymnastic finger exercises. e 
results are amazing—ií you are a beginner you can soon 
master the machine—if already a typist you can treble your 
&peed and jump to bigger wages and executive positions. 


PICTURE METHOD SHORTHAND 

No more simple and clear-cut course could be imagined— 
125 to 150 words a minute guaranteed—as fascinating as a 
game. Only a few leasons needed, and for the little cost of 
same, we also include free of charge a complete instruction 
in secretarial and business training. Write for free de- 
scriptive book—read what others say and note our small 
twition fee. Address 


THETULLOSS SCHOOL 
NEW WAY IN SHORTHAND AND FYPE WRITING 
2462 College Hill Springfield, O. 


More Pay DaysforYou 


OU can have more pay days by put- 

ting an hour or two of your spare time 
to good use. You can sell us all the spare 
time you have. Here’s a chance for you 
to turn into cash something which is per- 
haps going to waste every day. If you are 
enthusiastic about The American Maga- 
zine get in touch with us and, without 
disturbing your regular work, become our 
representative. I will pay you well during 
your spare time. Take advantage of this 
opportunity and mail in coupon at once. 


CUm ee Se So ee ee eee ee  COEADO 
Chief of iption Staff, Desk 65B 
THE CROW PUBLISHING CO. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I can stand more pay days. Please show 
me how to get them. 


Name... 


er, because the idea of contest, of struggle, 
is essential in a play. But I cut his part 
down to the lowest possible dimensions, 
and I try to make fis “villainy” more 
amusing than sinister. In one of my plays 
the part of the villain was origi ally thir- 
oe pages of script. When I was 
through with it, only a paltry four pages 
remained. Another way of getting around 
the difficulty is to have the. necessary 
struggle, on which the plot depends, be 
against circumstances rather than against 
a vicious character. 

People have no idea how delicate a 
mechanism we find the public. We have 
to play upon it with the most scrupu- 
lous care. À good example was the first 
act of “The Boomerang," with Wallace 

ddinger, as the hero, coming into the 
doctor's office. The theme is calf-love, 
youthful jealousy. We knew that the boy 
must be taken seriously at the start, for if 
pepe began by laughing at him, he would 

e nothing but a joke all through the play. 

Later, when the doctor puts him through 
an examination, the laughs begin. They 
become uproarious waren. Then, in the 
very middle of this hilarious uproar, he 
has a long and desperately serious speech. 
It was a dangerous thing to attempt and 
we went at it mighty cautiously. The 
first night, timed by Jack Golden's watch, 
we allowed the laughter to continue for ` 
thirty-five seconds before Eddinger began; 
for to have wrecked that speech would 
have wrecked the play. Little by little, 
however, we shortened the time until we 
got it down to only ten seconds. That is 
just an example of how carefully we have 
to feel out the reactions of an audience. 


PERHAPS the most difficult thing in a 

play is getting your audience informed 
as to the situation. In the old days there 
was a prologue in which the necessary 
facts were frankly imparted. To-day, all 
these facts, without which the audience 
would be quite at sea, have to be got 
somehow into the first act—even into the 
first part of that act. The device of hav- 
ing a couple of servants tell them while 
dusting the furniture is worn out. So are 
a dozen others. Yet the thing has to be 
done. Perhaps the best way to get by it 
is to make use of this scene, in which the 
audience is put "next to the facts," to 
produce at the same time an atmosphere 
of reality. 

Take the first act of some play, for in- 
stance, in which the opening scene is the 
kitchen of a cottage in a small village, 
the time being evening. What would 
naturally be going on at that time in that 
place? The two girls would be washing 
the supper dishes, wouldn’t they? They 
would take the cloth from the supper ta- 
ble, shake the crumbs out of doors, fold 
it and put it away. After that, they 
spread a red cloth on the table and set a 
lighted lamp on it. All this time, of course, 
they are talking; telling the things which 
the audience simply must know in order 
to understand the play. But the listeners 
are scarcely conscious that they are being 
“informed,” because they are so interest- 
ed in what is going on. Many of them 
have seen that same homely little evening 
program carried out when they were young 
arid lived in a little country town. 

Reality is different from realism. One 
is the spirit, the other the substance. It is 
well to have both; but the spirit is greater 
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than the substance. It is this feeling of 
reality, I believe, which the public craves 
more than anything else. Reality which 
touches the heart; which brings memo- 
ries, half wistful, half mirthful; which 
stirs old dreams and reawakens old ambi- 
tions and hopes and desires; which makes 
you sigh with one breath and smile with 
the next; which will linger in your thoughts 
the morning after and will make you, as I 
said before, a better advertiser for a play 
than all the critics in the world. If there 
is a sure recipe for a successful play, I 
think the secret is there. 


*MY HUSBAND is chief clerk ina 
railway office, and we don’t see how 
he can ever be anything more." That 
is what a woman wrote to us recently. 
Ralph Peters is the living answer to 
her doubt. He was a chief clerk and 
he became a railway president! His 
article next month is right straight 
to the point. 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT. OFF. 


Some of the “Whys” 
of Success and - 
Failure Camo! 
(Continued from page 19) Make Your Little Girl 
, and the boss k it. + 
nuce ae a Happy With 
executive position, keep it in mind that 
a great executive is a person who never A N Q 
does anything that he can have done b 
anybody else, but who, nevertheless, al- A i r 
Ee aaee Beor divin ck l-a- 
and feet, but with his thoughts. 
“Never lose your temper. Many men N ECK L ACE 
have an idea that display of temper is a 
sign of stren ti; of : e poyer to seg ? i 
: , of course, that 

temper comes from lack of selfccncral, MAMMI W (Comm ao¥ 0000 AVA loro M hw Cor e S 
and is therefore an indication of weak- M » i eA 
es iiem Will Keep It Growin B 
Veios. d unb nom eon toy amita Ask Your Jeweler 
perience and observation that ninety- | (Speen neste SS oo 
nine times out of a hundred it lessens a 
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fool of hi me ü OMEN "ix. gm Wrestling Book FREE 
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„Be courteous: to the people you deal partment of bank work, even yp to enabler y dean. Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
with, but see to it that courtesy with you pleasant work, with men's pay. Youcan learn by mail 


eco! er," by 
is not a mere matter of form. The ob- pt. 26 r^r O- AMO ge Fast State Street, Columbus, OF 
ject of courtesy is to make better friends 
of the people with whom you come in F E A 
contact. If you will adopt the plan of I am never without 


making a better friend of everybody you BROWN'S AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


deal with, you won't have to think any- Bronchial 


thing about whether you are courteous TROCHES ` DRAMATIC ARTS 


or not. Your heart will tell you what to Y ld ns sc handy to se: 


do. If your heart does not seem to lieve a cough, soothe an y Founded in 1884 
function properly in this connection, just irritated throat, help voice 

. 5 strain, or to remove hoarse- > , 7 SIM ; 
remember that business courtes M bgt Ness. E troch : i FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
ing more than a practical application o a n M not con : ins. institutizo" Mart À 
the Golden Rule. eio abd an putt The leading institution for Dramatic and 


Expressional Training in America. Connected 

with Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 

Companies. For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 

142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


We sometimes make the mistake of ep a Ever try them? "hc 
è : e 15c Size Box fits the vest pocket * 
over-estimating a man because he seems At ell Drucgiots, ino 35a vhs ei 25 
to be always bus , always ina rush. If pour, dealer cannot supply you, we 
They are as full of lost motion as a crick- will mati any size upon receipt of price. 
et on a hot stove. And yet their mere 
physical activity is apt to deceive us. 


John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
Harold F.Ritchie&Co. Inc., General Sales Agents 


w York, U. & A.— Toronto, Can. 
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DE LUXE 


XMAS GIFTS 


ON CREDIT 
AT CASH PRICES 


Buy Today—10 Months to Pay 
Buy "Sweet"^ Dia- 
monds and Jewelry 
on credit at cash 
prices. No security— 
no red tape. "Sweet" 
Diamonds are supe- 
rior quality, perfect 
cut, blue white. 
Each gem guaranteed 
for quality and value. 
We accept "Sweet" 
Diamonds in ex- 
change at full price, 
plus 744% yearly 
increase in value. 


Pay į Down 
Balance in 


10 Monthly 


Payments t 

Anything you select QU CT 
from our De Luxe Rae 
Catalog No. 35T sent | Nov iss, cluster 7 diamonds. | 
on approval at our | - = "rng. $60.00 © 
expense. You see be- 
fore you buy. Over 
1,000 gifts: Diamond 
Rings, Pins, Laval- 
lieres, Watches, Sil- 
verware,Frenchl vory 
Toilet Ware, and Cut 
Glass; also Cameras 
and Phonographs. 


Send for your free 
copy today. 
10% discount allowed on 
all cash transactions. 


L. W. Sweet & 


Company, Inc. 


2 & 4 Maiden Lane 
35T New York City 


CE te "oe 
v dies 2 
D USE yir 


No, 152. véd Belcher 
Ring. 1 fine didinondi $40.00 


Pd 


à 
No, 153; Ladies'Belcher. 
1 fine diamond, $15.00 


No. 154, Tooth Ring. 
1 fine diamond, $25.00 


pad X 
A 
pice 
No. 137. Ledies^Ring. 


»1 fine diamond, $20.00 


No.160. Gold 
N Watch 
. Silver 


Have the 


Vitality, Good Figure 
- of a Soldier 


Notice our soldiers! How alert and active, eyes 
sparkle, cheeks glow—striking examples of what 
you and other women can be. I have been build- 
ing up women as the 
war is building our sol- 
diers, for sixteen years. 
Have helped 85,000 
women. 


Do you want to im- 
prove your figure? Do 
you stand and breathe 
correctly? Are you thin 
and frail? Are you over- 
weight? If handicapped 
by any of those dificul- 
ties or any chrontc atl- 
ments, let me help you. 
My pupils use no drugs; 
each pupil receives in- 
dividual attention. 


Leading physicians ap- 
prove my methods. The W 
most eritical magazines en- 
dorse me, | treat each pupil 
. Shall tell 
you all about my work? You 
ean have thís information 
without chwrge. later 
you want my services you 
will find the cost most res- 
sonable. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 90, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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And this holds true also of men who are 
showy in some other way. 

I was conducting a bg public service 
plant in a Western city at one time 
and trying out many new methods. 
Industrial managers of one kind or anoth- 
er from other places often came to the 
plant, and it frequently happened that 
one of.them would take a fancy to one of 
our men and hire him away from us. To 
do so, under the circumstances; was a 
breach of business courtesy, and we were 
often not a little vexed about such epi- 
sodes; but here came the joke of the 
situation: the men whom the visitors 
lured from us were almost invariably 
those whom we had been tempted to dis- 
charge anyhow! It was never the quiet 


serious workers that attracted the visit-- 


ing employers, but rather some talkative 
chap whose abilities were largely concen- 
trated along conversational lines. 

A young man told me, a while ago, 
that he was greatly discouraged by the 
fact that one starting out without capital 
or influence has little chance. He was 
convinced that the rich are getting 
richer and the poor poorer. If he had 
but looked about him he could have seen 
how untrue was his idea. The bulk of 
rich men to-day are the sons of poor 
parents. The sons of the rich of a genera- 
tion ago are in many cases poor and for- 
gotten. Even the fortunes which were so 
huge as to be incapable of dissipation in 
a single generation are- of no particular 
importance in the financial or commercial 
world. The man who possesses wealth 
alone plays little part in shaping our 
financial or industrial destinies. The man 
who can command money is the impor- 
tant factor. 


IT IS true that more and more persons 
in America, during the past generation, 
have acquired incomes above the average, 
but as a rule either they or their parents 
were poor. Moreover, there is in this 
country more show of wealth than actual 
wealth, because the tendency is toward 
extravagance and lack of thrift. People 
spend an immense amount in various 
foolish ways, simply because it is custo- 
mary for persons of wealth to do so. 
When. a man acquires a fortune he feels 
it almost a sacred duty to build a big 


dwelling house; the fact that his family 
may be small, so that a five-room bunga- 
low would represent in his case the acme 
of housekeeping comfort, makes no dif- 
ference. He must have a big house as a 
sort of monument to his ability to have 
such a house. 

No matter whether ‘your income is 
three thousand a year or three hundred 
thousand a year, it is well to stop and 
consider whether you are buying things 
because you need them, or even really 
want them, or simply because you think 
the neighbors will think you ought to 
have them. 


BOUT three years ago a friend was tell- 

ing me about the trouble he had trying 
to make ends meet on six thousand dol- 
lars a year. I said he should be able to 
live happily on far less than that. Then 
he went on to point out the cost of vari- 
ous things, and finished by saying: ‘‘And, 
of course, a fellow has got to keep an 
atitomobile." 

“I haven't any,” I told him. 

“Oh, maybe not," he replied; ‘“‘but, 
then, crag dy knows you could have 
one if you wanted it. So you don't have 
to own one." 

Without realizing it he had hit on the 
crux of the situation. He, like many 
others whose extravagance is a big ob- 
stacle in the path toward success, was 
trying to maintain as high a position as 
possible in what he understood to be the 
social requirements, instead of living 
quietly and moderately in the attempt 
to save a little money so that if the time 
ever came when he had a chance to go 
into business for himself he would have 
at least a small capital with which to 
work. I have watched this matter close- 
ly, and I know it is the men who live 
within their means that are successful. 

So many men have started "scratch," 
as you might say—that is, without any 
pull or capital or special favor of any kind 
—and have succeeded, that there is no 
reason why others cannot do the same 
thing. The man who isn't succeeding in 
this age might as well make up his mind 
that it isn't because of lack of oppor- 
tunity, but because of some lack in Aim- 
self. And if he is wise he will lose no 
time in determining just what this lack is. 


“HOW Are You Going to Divide Your Dollar in 1919?” You probably are 
already asking yourself that question. Next month ‘‘The American Maga- 
zine," with the help of experts, will try to assist you in answering it. 


Then Our Men Came! 


(Continued from page 31) 


walk blocks to guide us on our way, open 
their houses to us in hospitality, refuse to 
let us stand while they are seated in the 
trams and buses. Try to say to a French 
audience that we are glad to repay a 
little of the debt which we long have 
owed to France for Lafayette, and they 
all weep. : 

There are graveyards in France where 
our boys’ bodies lie—each grave adopted 
by a French mother and kept beautiful 
with flowers through her vicarious affec- 
tion. I have heard Lloyd-George declare 


that now, in the issue of the event, he 
thanked God that the Americans had 
rebelled against George III, and had been 
successful in their revolution. 

All this meaning of America to the 
Allies, our men in France now represent. 
And one who has lived with them, all the 
way from the seaport towns to the front 
trenches, rejoices to say of them, at this 
season of Thanksgiving and of Christmas, 
that they are bearing themselves, in com- 
bat and personal behavior, with overflow- 
ing credit to the folks at home. 


Doughboys and Doughnuts, by OL1vE HieGins PRovTY 


Doughboys and 
Doughnuts 


(Continued from page 29) 


looked pretty! Perhaps it was only the 
warmth from the stove that made Isabel’s 
cheeks so pink, but it was warmth from 
nothing cast-iron, I can tell you, that put 
color into her voice. Every little while 
Isabel spoke, flung out an order, called out 
a nickname, said something or other, and 
her voice was anything but dull and flat. 
And what she said was anything but dull 
and flat, too! It was tart and snappy, and 
full of bubbles—like soda water. Not 
very refined, perhaps you'd say, but ’twas 
good-natured and cheerful-sounding. You 
could see the men liked her first-rate. 

“Come, Fatty," I heard her sing out, 
* don't be a pig! These doughnuts ain't 
pills to swallow whole!" And later, 
*Look here, you little bow-legged corp, 
what you got your paw out for another 
one for? You're still busy on the one I 

ave you last!" And, with a wave of her 
Pirk “Move back! I’m boss here, and the 
next doughnut’s going to the noisy party 
on the edge of the sink.” She meant the 
little fellow with the jew’s-harp. ‘Come 
on, you!” she called, and beckoned to him 
with a lift of her shoulder. He grinned 
broad, and jumped down off his perch. 

“‘There’s a core to that,” she said to 
him as she passed him one of her pret 
works of art. “Chew it fine." Then, wit 
a slow wink to the others, “That'll shut 
him up for a while,” she said. 

I don’t know as I can make you see 
that, as rough as Isabel’s humor was and 
not any too much knowledge of grammar, 
there was a real attractiveness about her. 
It made one think of certain flowers— 
wild, hardy ones, like goldenrod or tansy 
—and she gave you the impression that 
she was able to take care of herself, like 
those kind of flowers, too. 

One of the fellows slid his arm around 
her while I was watching. 

She let it stay there a little while. Then, 
“Look here, you,” I heard her say to him, 
as if she'd been used to men like him all 
her life, “it’s doughnuts I’m serving this 
afternoon.” 

He just gave her a squeeze at that, and 
left his arm where it was. 

She went on frying for a while, not 
minding apparently. Then very quietly 
and o aM she picked up a spoon off a 
shelf beside her, and, smart as you please, 
dropped a bit of hot fat on the soldier's 
hand. He let go then all right, and you 
ought to have heard the laugh go up when 
he howled. 

"Twas a good-natured laugh, though. 
"Twas a good-natured howl, too. Every- 
thing was good-natured about it. Isabel's 
slow, quiet smile afterward was good 
natured. I was surprised. I didn’t know 
Isabel had hid in her a gift of dealing with 
the male sex in an effective, unoffending 
way like that. 


FTER about fifteen minutes or so I 
got out from back of the wash tubs 
and went into the kitchen, motioning the 
fellows who took notice of me not to let 


Isabel know she’d got an unexpected visi- 
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Your Investment Problem 


LEBER present conditions sound investment securities are avail- 
ableat prices which yield unusually attractive returns. In solving 
your investment problem—in placing your funds or in re-investing 
your holdings to the best advantage—the Bond Department of this 
Company can be of service to you. 


This department is a complete investment organization, with every 
modern facility for service to investors. Itinvestigates, examines, and 
underwrites bond and note issues; buys and sells securities; and fur- 
nishes information relating to investments. "Through our correspon- 
dents in various cities, these facilities are placed at the convenient 


disposal of our customers outside 


howe "P DS 


of New York. 


This Company is an organization—of which 
the Bond Department is a part ——covering 
completely the field of banking and trust 
service. 


Through its Banking Department, the Com- 
pany transacts a general commercial banking 
business. Asamember of the Federal Reserve 
System the Company is enabled to extend to 
its customers the credit facilities and rediscount 
and collection privileges of a member bank. 


Through its Foreign Department and its 
affiliations and connections throughout the 
world, the"Company affords a complete for- 
eign banking service. It also gives special 
attention to the banking needs of officers and 
men in the American Expeditionary Force 
and other recognized organizations abroad. 


Through its Trust Department the Company 
acts in every fiduciary capacity for corpora- 
tions and individuals. 


Your inquiries as to how we may serve you 
will be welcomed. 


t 
Ourmonthly booklet, Investment Recommendations,is mailed onrequest 


Guaranty Trust Co 


mpany of New York 


140 Broadway 


FirrH. Avr. Orrice 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


Maptson Ave. Orricz 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 


Lonpon 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. 
No "positions — no "ruled lines" — no "shading" — no 
"*word-eigna''— no “cold-notes." Speedy, practical system 
that can be learned In 30 days of home study, utilizing spare 
time. For full descriptive matter, free, address, 


Ohieago Correspondence Schools, 998 Unity Bldg., Chieago, Ill. 


u in becom- 


There is Money for Yo ing ‘focal 


representative of The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion and Farm and Fireside in your 
home town. Do you want it? Write to 

Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 45B 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


32 Lombard St., E. C. 
5 Lr. Grosvenor Pl., S.W. 


Paris OrricE 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Tours OFFICE 
Rue Etienne Pallu, 7 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $600,000,000 


OrFices 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's see what you can do with it. 
Cartoonists and illustrators earn from 
20.00 to $125.00 or more per week. 

y practical system of Penge indi- 
vidual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years’ successful work 
for newspapers and magazines quali- 
fies me to tesch you. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test 
lesson plate; also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


fe your age. 
The Landon School „25 Hhustratina 


1446 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland,O. 


t LANGUAGES ev LISTENING 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


D at home by the Cortina Phone 
Method equipment. Free trial 
in your home. Endorsed by 
: leading universities. Book- 
et free. Easy payments. 
CORTINA ACADEMY 
Suite 2023, 12 East 46th St., New York 


Spanish-French-English-ltalian 
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Once a Private Brand 
Now Famous 
Everywhere 


These Rare Havanas, 


were originally made up for my private 
use from-the choicest leaf obtainable in 
the mountainous district of Cuba—the * 


Vuelta district. Friends soon insisted 
that I include them in my buying. As 
others learned of these super-delight- 
ful smokes, they too wanted my brand. 


This demand kept a friend busy buy- 
ing the selected leaf I used. 
connoisseur, be accepted only 


Being a Bi 
the $ 


cream of the crop. Now thousands of 
men smoke my monogram brand and I 
give my whole time to the enormous 


businces that has resulted. 


A Real Thrift Smoke 


" | Save You Many Profits 


Cigar value is limited to quality 
Prices that exceed that value incl 
many profits and many expenses 
aries of salesmen and their expe 
store upkeep and other items. I sa 
you all these. You cannot buy my 


cigars in any store. I deal direct only. f 
You get these savings. 


For the Fighters Too 


I have recently received many orders 
for J. R. W. Havanas to be sent direct 
to "our boys” in camp. These orders 
have come from my regular custome 
-—men who know and appreciate n rare 


smoke. Their thoughtfulness might 
well be followed by you. 

Take advantage of my free offer. Try 
five free. Decide for yourself. Then 
order for yourself and "the boys" you 
are so proud of. Prices today are $5.50 
for 100 or $2.85 for 50. War conditions, 
of course, make these prices 
subject to change so 
I would advise 
quick action. 


Exact 
Size 


J. ROGERS WARNER 


264 Lockwood Building Buffalo, N. Y. 


a Welcome Xmas Gift 


Live 


for any member 
of the 
family 


Perforated 
Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 


each memo separate 


Tear out when attended to 


Nothing in the book but live data, ready for 
instant reference. No searching thru obsolete 
notes; hence no excuse for forgetting. For super- 
intendents, purchasing agents, society women, 
students and hundreds of others. 

With each Reminder is an extra filler 


8inx5in. 8 1-2in. x 7 in. 
Handsome Black Leather $1.00 $1.50 
India Calf or Seal Grain Cowhide 1.05 . e . 2,00 
Genuine l or Morocco 2.25  . . « 3,00 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder, 2 3-4 in. x 3 3-4 in., with pencil 
and extra fill 


er, $1.00; in patent leather, $1.25. 


Extra Fillers 
B, 3 in. x 5 in. f coupons to the page) 15c per doz 
A. 3 1-21n. x 7Ín. (nix coupons to the page) 1.00 per doz. 
L,28-4in. x 3 


r—2b5c extra z 
. (Stationers, write.) 


tor. I placed myself opposite her behind 
a layer of uniforms, and when there came 
a little gap between them shoved in on the 
front row. 

When she caught sight of me she colored 
up awful red way up under the hair she’d 
got curled up on her forehead. 

* Hello, Edwin Sparks!” she flung out 
at me in a kind of bravado sort of way. 

“Hello, Isabel!” I replied quietly. 

* Want one?” she said, trying to cover 
her confusion by offering me a Mouehinat. 

I took it, and thanked her. But still I 
stared at Isabel. I made up my mind she'd 
got to give me some sort of explanation 
or what my eyes and ears told me was no 
dream. And she did, too, in her own way, 
and her own time. 

"Twas after I'd made an observation 
about how much she seemed to be enjoy- 
ing herself. “You appear to be having 
some fun, Isabel," I said. 

Not looking me at at all, but apparent- 
ly addressing the doughnut she was intent 
on spearing, she replied, “I’m having fif- 
teen dollars’ worth, I guess." 

So that was how the boys got their 
doughnuts and cheese free! T'd suspected 
it. 
After I’d eaten my doughnut I went over 
to Gramp and shook hands with the old 
man. Isabel must have thought I was 
shaking hands good-by, for she made 
some sort of excuse about some salt in the 
cupboard, passed her frying fork to the 
fellow next to her, and came over my way. 

“There’s oats in the bin. Put your 
horse up in the barn," she said in a low 
voice, "and stay to supper if you want 
to." 

I stayed all night, as it happened, Nel- 
lie being tired, and Gram's room empty, 
and Isabel warming up and urging me. 

"Twas after the soldiers had all ambled 
down the cart road connecting the once 
isolated little farm by à short five-minute 
walk with a brand-new state highway that 
ran past the camp, and we'd had some 
supper, and Gramp had been put to bed, 
that I found out why it was Isabel had 
been so cordial about Nellie and me stay- 
ing to supper. It was because of what was 
in my suit cases! Would you believe it! 


I WAS sitting on the steps in front of the 
front door when she came down from 
putting Gramp to bed. I was smoking, 
gazing out at the changed scene before me 
down in the valley, listening to the cheer- 
ful sounds it made and thinking how dif- 
ferent it all was from two years ago. 

“Got your suit cases with you, Eden p 
asked Isabel. . 

“Why, of course." 

“Well,” she went on, embarrassed I 
could see, “for something better to do, I 
might look over some of your foolishness, 
if you'll go out and bring your stuff in." 

“All right,” I said, quiet, though I 
could have thrown up my hat, if I'd had 
it handy, and hottest 

“An antique man,” Isabel went on, 
“told me once that these unset cameos of 
my mother's"—she hauled out a little 
package from the front of her waist— 
*were worth a lot of money. I didn't 
know but what you'd take "em for pay,” 
she said, "that is, if you've got anything I 
took a fancy to." 

I reached out and Isabel passed me the 
cameos. My customers don't have any 
use for anything antique. Really, the 


cameos were nothing I wanted, but I said, 
examining the littlest one of them careful, 
“Why, Isabel, even this small little feller 
would buy you a lot of my stuff. I got an 
awful pretty one-piece challie with white 
dots that ought to look real nice on you. 
Go on inside and light up, and I'll bring 
my shop in." 

We were busy an hour or more taking 
off and trying on, shaking out and folding 
up, comparing and examining, selecting 
and discarding. I had the satisfaction of 


‘seeing Isabel Janse's face light up real 


bright over my pretty things, the way any 
normal young woman's ought to when she 
goes shopping. And, honest, I don't know 
whose eyes were shiniest—Isabel’s or 
mine, when she stood up before me in the 
blue challie with the polka dots dancing 
all over her. 


"THE following is the list of articles Isabel 
was able to get in exchange for that 
cameo of hers: one blue challie dress with 
on dots; one pink striped percale with 

amburg collar; two cute little aprons with 
ruffles round the bib part and blue bows 
stuck saucy on some puffy little pockets 
in front; two white waists with lots of val 
insertion; one white wash skirt; one wide 
crushed girdle of soft plaid silk; one piece 
of enamel jewelry (brooch, blue-bird de- 
sign), and one string of uncrushable pearl 
beads. 

I tell you by the time I'd helped Isabel 
ick out all those things she'd got real 
riendly with me. At first she'd been rath- 

er inclined not to discuss her affairs much. 
But after our shopping-bee she opened 
up quite human and told me. 

“My fifteen dollars took root and 
sprouted. That’s all,” she said. “I just 
told the boys one day, when I got down 
close to the bottom of my first barrel of 
flour, that I was sorry I wa’n’t an heiress 
in disguise, but I wa'n't, and so next 
Wednesday I'd be obliged to serve 'em cot- 
tage cheese and apples ('twas in the fall) 
instead of cottage cheese and doughnuts. 
And after the apples from our orchard 
were all et up, it would have to be cottage 
cheese and snowballs, as far as J could see. 


‘One of ’em, at that, took out a little tin 


box he carried in his pocket to keep tobac- 
co in and cut a slot in the top of it, and 
hollered out to the others that he was go- 
ing to stick it up on the mantel. That’s all 
there was said about it, as far as I know. 
It’s all there’s ever been said. The box is 
always up there, and if anybody wants to 
drop anything in it, they do; and if they 
don’t, then they don’t. I’ve got an over- 
flow box up-stairs full of those boys’ pen- 
nies and nickels and dimes.” 

“Good for you, Isabel!” I exclaimed. 
* Must be quite a paying enterprise.” And 
I wondered just a little mite why she had 
offered me her mother’s cameos, 'stead of 
money. 

Paying!” she repeated, scornful. “That 
money ain't mine! Every cent of it be- 
longs to those boys down there in the 
valley, or the ones who'll fill their places 
when this particular bunch moves on to 
France. I don’t want to make money out 
of them! It’s more than pay enough for 
me to just have ’em around to listen to 
twice a week. Sometimes,” she went on, 
her voice getting real soft and pretty, 
“they get to singing together grand—all 
different parts, like an organ; and some- 
times it’s harmonicas and accordions and 
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Do it With 


Chri Spirit 


keep up. t e 


witha message of « bois 


Holida E 


If ever you should send out generously those friendly 
cards of Christmas greeting, it is this year. 

There is hardly anyone for whom the war has not 
already caused some hardship. Every friend you have needs 
a word of courage from you. 

Begin now to jot down the names so that no one will be 
overlooked. The boys in the service—their lonely mothers, 
fathers, wives—the folks back home—your neighbors, rela- 
tives, business acquaintances. 

Send them all Christmas cards this year. Thus you will 
help in this fight to bring back Peace on Earth, by giving 
voice to your Good Will to Men. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GREETING CARD MANUFACTURERS, U. S. A. 


The stores in your town are ready now 
with a fine selection of Christmas Cards 
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By Their 
Fruits 


“By their fruits ye shall 
know them." 


One of the fruits of Chris- 
tian Science is 
The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 

Here you see the power and 
value of Truth and Principle 
applied to the affairs of the 
whole world. 


You see a newspaper with- 
out sensationalism, gossip, 
unsavory details, exaggera- 
tion or falseness. And yet— 
or rather because of it—a 
highly interesting and edify- 
ing newspaper. The Monitor 
is all the more interesting 
because its readers know that 
what they read.is true, and 
therefore has a real bearing 
upon their thought and lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor is 
$9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 
75c; a single copy for 3c stamp. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
M27 


fq Story-Writing Taught 5». 


MSS. criticized, revised, and typed; also sold 
on commission. Our students sell stories to 


M O N E Y best magazines. Free booklet, "WRITING 


WRITING pon KL tells Ar gives pent. 


BEA ACCOUNTANCY 


C. PA. in'a fe months of home study 
FREE BOOK nitro senes sey 
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PATEN TS 
Trade ! Marks 


Send sketch or model 
for actual search and 
report. Write for Book- 
let of instructions on 
patent practice and 
procedure. Prompt 
personal service.... 


Geo.P Kimmel 


Patent Lawyer 


70-K Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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guitars, and sometimes just talking and 
laughing and a jew's-harp, like to-day; 

api as I stand there over the kettle, ’par- 
ently jest frying the doughnuts, I keep 
thinking and thinking how lucky I am to 
have got a talking-machine with such a lot 
of human-sounding | records, and warm 
blood in it, besides." 

* And eyes," I added smiling, "to see 
y u dressed u in your por new clothes. 

es, Isabel,” I resumed, serious, “I guess 
you are lucky. ” I was thinking when I 
said that of the women I knew whose 
lonesome swamps would never be wiped 
out for them by Uncle Sam, the way Isa- 
bel’s was. “But you're wise, too. Wise 
people," I observed, not being able to re- 
sist, the temptation ‘of moralizing a little, 

“wise people, like you and me, Isabel, 
know that if money can return you smiles, 
and happy looks, and laughs and thank- 
yous, like yours is you, Isabel, it’s lots 
more soul-satisfying than i its value in ma- 
terial that ain’t alive.” 

About ten o’clock or so that night, after 
Isabel thought I’d turned in, I stole out 
of Gram’s room on the first floor and sat 
outside a spell and had another pipe. 

There was a light in the kitchen and I 
could hear. Isabel moving around in there. 
I discovered when I walked over that way 
that she was mixing bread, not going 
about it listless, the way she used to work, 
but real smart and in a hur 

I stopped still a minute in | my tracks. 
Isabel was humming, a little low son 
without much tune to it, to herself. As 
stood there quiet, listening to the sort of 
purring sound she made, floating around 
the little kitchen, tender and caressing, 
and drifting out shy to where I was, it 
came over me that Isabel's talking-ma- 


| chine couldn't play anything sweeter to 


listen to, I guessed, than that low rumble 
coming out of her own throat. There isn't 
any sweeter music under God's heaven, I 
think, than a woman humming to herself, 
uüconscious-like, the wa they do over 
their work sometimes, w 2b their hearts 
feel kind of soft and happy inside ’em. 

After I'd listened for tee minutes or so, 
I went up close to the open window and 
spoke. 

“That’s your prettiest record, Isabel,” 
[ said, gentle. 


HOLWORTHY HALL vill start a new 
series of stories in the magazine next 
month. The first one, with the curi- 
osity-arousing title ‘Two Who Had 
to Go to Washington," is an up-to- 
the-minute story of love—and other 
things. 


How I Broke Into 
the Magazines 


(Continued from page 40) 


“ But—is there anything you can sug- 
est? Some little touch, right there at the 
nish. Seems to me, it—it's kind of 

abrupt. What should I do there—just at 
the end?" 

* Well," grinned Mac, half way out of 

the door, and taking no chances, “why not 
call the coroner?” 


T sells for a dollar. We were advised not 

to make so good a hand-brush, but we 
did. Its bristles are the stub end of selected 
imported bristles, flexible enough not to 
scratch, with stamina enough for years. 
These selected tufts are fastened for good 
in an aluminum plate. That plate is riveted 
forever to a hard-wood, chemically-treated 


| back. These bristles won't wilt or mat 


down. That back won’t warp or crack 


.| when left soaking in hot water. 


One purchaser writes: “I have used it on my hide 
for nearly four years—no sign of senile decay—other 
brushes came and went." 

Ask your druggist for it first. If necessary, 
send a dollar to us for the brush. If you don't 
feel you have more than your dollar's worth, send 
to us for your dollar. Keep the brush. 


We make the 
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the vision 
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the will 


Promotes 
health, happiness 


If you are not pi 
you should, are unhappy, ‘dis. 
couraged or ailing you owe it 
to yourself to investigate New 
Editor of NAUTILUS Thought. It has given e ue 
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The Gist of New Thought 

in delit c chapters explains New Thought. Itisaclear and inter- 
esting handbook, easily ui and applied. Complete in 
itself ndi different. 
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Make Every “Two Bits” 
Do Its “Bit” 


Dress Better and Spend Less—How to Save 
Wool—Leather—and $15 to $50 a Year 


Every little “two bits" helps. Save just “two bits” a week 
—or 25c—and it's $13 a year—or 52 Thrift Stampe. Multi- 
ply that by every patriotic man and woman in America, and 
the combined saving is $750,000,000 a year—one-eighth of 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. 

Same way with the wool and shoe leather needed for the 
Army— it’s the combined bits of saving that count. Uncle 
Sam says take care of clothes and shoes—make them last longer 
—help prevent shortage so our boys in France won't 
have to go without, 

Here's a handy save-and-serve combination that 
makes patriotic thrift easy—and that keeps you 
looking more prosperous and better dressed. Ten 
days’ see-for-yourself trial to prove it. 


DUD DUZZIT 


Leahey's Heatless 
TROUSERS PRESS 


It's the trousers that make or spoil a man's 
appearance. Have newly pressed trousers 
every day in the week, without paying a penny 
toa tailor. Here's an automatic presser, creas- 
er, stretcher and hanger; all in one. Guar- 
anteed to equal a tailor's work—and saves 
15c to 50c a week. As handy as a push 
button—simply open Press, lay trousers in, 
then close; that's all. Makes trousers last 


longer—no heat or steam to take life out 
of cloth or make it shiny; no danger of 
scorching. Lasts for years. Folds to fit 


in suit case—saves trouble and expense 
when traveling. 


Kloo Adjustable 
Shoe Savers 


For Men and Women 


More shoes are thrown away because wrinkled and out ; sha 
than because worn out. Kloos do for shoes what pressing does for 
clothes—preserve the shape and appearance—prevent shabby wrin- 
kles. Dry wet shoes out as soft, smooth and comfort- 

Make old out-of-shape shoes fit to 
wear again. They save the price of at least one to 
three pairs of shoes every year. No trouble—simply 
slip Kloos in when you take your shoes off. Fit any 
size or style of shoe, high or low. Last for years. 


Only $2—10 Days’ Trial 


able as new. 


ou want men's or women's Shoe 
Savers, and whether ''regular'' or 
*'atout'' size of Trousers Press. 


Auto Vac Products Company 
25 West Broadway New York 
Agents Wanted 


For Xmasc-in line with the Government's recommendation to give 
only useful gifts. 


“I Now Hear Clearly” 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 325,000 users of the “ACOUS- 
TICON" have had the same results from it as 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf person, 
without a penny of expense, solely and entirely 
at our risk, to accept the new 


1918 Acousticon 


For Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


Since the perfecting of our new 1918 “ACOUS- 
TICON” It is smaller, better and just as strong as 
ever. All you need do is to write saying that you 
are hard of hearing and will try the “ACOUS- 
TICON.” The trial will not cost you one cent, 
for we even pay delivery charges. 

WARNING ! There is no good reason why everyone 
* should not make as liberal a trial offer 
as we do, so do not send money for 

any Instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 
The “ACOUSTICON" has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so 
no matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ““ACOUSTICON" to-day and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1333 Candler Bldg, NEW YORK 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 


Looking back on it, that was about as 
fine a bit of constructive criticism as I 
remember. I paid no attention to it— 
what did Mac know about literature? 

I began shipping my cargo of corpses to 
the magazines, and as I knew enough to 
enclose return postage I soon accumu- 
lated enough rejection slips to make me 
quite at home in the company of the other 
literary person. Seventeen has always 
been my lucky number, but when the 
seventeenth slip arrived, I began to have 
my doubts about the line which said that 
no lack of merit was implied. I put the 
Chinese story away in the top tray of my 
trunk, but I did not forget it. I was al- 
ways able to fish it out and stage an 
Author’s Reading. That may have been 
one of the reasons why Mac packed up his 
dental library and took a change of venue. 


"THE desire to write continued to annoy 
me, and I turned my attention to the 
newspapers, where editors are in so much 
of a hurry that they haven't time to be 
too critical. I landed at last in the Sun- 
day Magazine Section of a great religious 
daily, and it was all of three months 
afterward that I discovered, quite by 
accident, that the Sunday editor expected 
to pay space rates for such contributions 
as fe accepted. I called upon the cashier 
of that paper immediately, and though he 
was inclined to regard my claim as out- 
lawed, he finally relented and paid me six 
dollars and forty cents. It wasn’t the 
money, yas understand; it was the princi- 
ple involved. I bought a dictionary and a 
ook by Mr. Kipling. 

I continued to annoy newspaper editors, 
and one day a city editor offered me a job. 
I guess he did it to get rid of me, but I 
fooled him. I accepted it. I thought I was 
to be a reporter, and to wear an oxidized 
silver fire-line badge above «ny left sus- 
pender buckle, and arrive everywhere 
three jumps behind the hurry-up wagon 
and ten minutes ahead of the coroner. I 
was mistaken. 

What I did not know was that the sport- 
ing editor of that paper had just resigned, 
and the city editor was in the market 
for an expert on horse racing, baseball, 
prize fighting, dog shows, billiard matches, 
gaue track and field events, three 

inds of football-soccer, Rugby and rough- 
house—bowling, lawn tennis, golf, basket- 
ball and whatever else was loose. 

The city editor bade me hop out at 
once and interview Lester Reiff on how 
it felt to ride the winner of the English 
Derby, and get a list of the horses en- 
tered for the Fall Meeting of Agricultural 
Park, and not to be too banker bisnked 
long about it, because there was to be 
a twenty-round heavy-weight battle that 


evening at Hazard’s Pavilion. (Yup, 
those were the days of real sport!) I 
thought this a little strange, but I obeyed 


orders. The interview with Mr. Reiff was 
rather a disjointed affair, for when I 
found him he was lying on his back looking 
up into the internal economy of his new 
imported French touring car, and when I 
asked him about Horse, he answered me 
with Automobile. I wrote the interview 
just that way, and old Jack Corey, on the 
copy desk, took his head in his hands and 
wept bitterly. The next day I asked the 
city editor a question: 

“Say, Mr. Scott, what am I around 
here—what’s my job?” 


A Thief— 
She? 


AND YET—with a shiver she told him all 
the sordid story! The stage life—the nights 
of drunkenness—the days of remorse for her 
sin—all was poured out in the desperate tale. 
But he loved her in spite of all, and—then 
came the astounding truth—the unexpected 
twist—that makesO. HENRY themost eagerly 
read of American story tellers. 


Edid 


One soldier in France had with him a 
volume of O. Henry which was split up 
into as many parts as there were stories, 
distributed and used until the print was 
worn away. 

Across the dark war clouds that 
hover over the world today, there is 
one ray of light that cheers and heart- 
ens—it is O. HENRY. 


FREE—5 Volumes 


JACK LONDO 


His name has spread over the earth. Imita- 
tors have risen about him in a cloud—fiatter- 
E ers of his genius. He was a Norseman of the 
western coast, Through him we may drop our 
weight of everyday fears and deal with men— 
for be was bolder than all heroes. See life with 
him in the rough—life, palpitating—latent— 
real. Get his best work absolutely free of 
c rge. 


Why the Price on the Next 
Edition (if There is Any) 
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Here's a note from the papeser of mancfactaree 


to the sales r of the 
Lr verai days ago we contrac’ 


Take that to heart. It means that 
never be another edition of O. Tecate ons 
is, it will cost much eo And there is but little 
of the ‘old edition left. rset while you can. 
Get it at the low price, e" —to- 
day. Never again will th or a er books be 
made at such a low price. id coupon pow— 
to-day—at once—or you will be too late. 


Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place New York 


may 
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Co., 30 Irving Place, New York. > 
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M set without charge. Otherwise I will, within ten days, return 
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Tbe beautiful three-quarter leatber edition of 0. HENRY 
M only a few cents more a volume and has proved a favorite bi 
| ing. For this luxurious binding, change abore to $1.50 a m, 
à for 16 months. a 
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um decay causes tooth 
D décay 


EALTHY 
teeth need 
healthy gums 
Mito hug them. Else 
they will loosen in 
Pyorrhea. Tiny 
M openings will come 
in the gums to act as 
"i the gateways of dis- 
ease germs, which 
infect the joints or 
tonsils, or cause 
other ailments, 


Forhan's pre- 
| vents Pyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
used consistently. 
No mere toothpaste 
does Are your 
gums tender gums? 
Are they bleeding 
gums? If so, you 
are certain to have 
Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). Four out 
of five people who 
are over forty 
have it. 


To you we ear- 
| nestly recommend 
|Forhan's. It pre- 
|| serves the gums, which 

hold the teeth secure 
Brush your teeth 
with it. Forhan's 
cleans the teeth 
scientifically — keeps 
them white and free 
from tartar. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has tay set in, 
start using Forhan's 
and consult a dentist 
immediately for spe- 
cial treatment, 
30c and 60c tubes 

All druggists 

FORHAN CO. 
193 6th Ave., N.Y. 
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Triat Tube 
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Orthopedic braces for all deformities. Send for booklet. 
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Reasons for Buying 
WHITING-ADAMS 
Vulcan Rubber Cemented Brushes 


Ist. The bristles and hair are highest grade, prepared 
for use by the WHITING-ADAMS method, which retains 
toughness, elasticity and a velvet softness of ends. This 
makes the part of a brush that is used, perfect in quality 
and long wearing. 

2nd. Every bristle and hair is held by pure, best quali- 
ty RUBBER; no fake, coal tar, chemical imitation of rubber 
is used in our factory. ''Rubber'' means PURE RUBBER 
in all WHITING-ADAMS VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
BRUSHES, The butts of bristles or hair are completely 
saturated and surrounded with STRICTLY PURE RUBBER 
in semi-liquid state, and then vulcanized hard as granite. 

rd. WHITING-ADAMS Brushes cost little and wear 
long. Our large volume of business reduces cost of manu- 
facture to lowest point, and selling prices are made near to 

cost. 
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means that we know brushes, and users of our brushes re- 
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Send for Illustrated Literature 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal snd Official 
Blue Ribbon, thehighestaward at Panama-Pacific 
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Ican see Scotty yet, hair on end, glasses 
on his forehead, cob pipe in the corner of 
his mouth. An abrupt man, that city 
editor, but a just one, and a genius when 
it came to turning out bricks without 
straw. 

“Your job! Why, kid, you're the new 
sporting editor. Didn't I tell you that?" 

. Well, of course, he hadn't mentioned it 
before. If he had, I think I would have 
jumped out of the window. I swallowed a 
few times and went back to my corner, 
decidedly groggy. The new sporting edi- 
rend f wasn't even a sport! I knew 
no more of the technical end of that job 
than the rawest cub that ever manhandled 
a typewriter. Have I mentioned that 
for seven years I had been working in an 
office where the only sporting event was 
the monthly tussle with the trial balance, 
and the oniy race course a tall column of 
figures? The new sporting editor! 

It took me about fifteen minutes to de- 
cide that if Scotty could stand it, I could 
—and if the reader thinks I am wandering 
from the subject of breaking into the 
magazines he may ring this paragraph 
with a blue pencil and apologize to me at 
his leisure. The decision forced upon me 
that afternoon in Los Angeles led me 
straight to a ringside in Philadelphia 
where the picking took place. I was six 
years getting there, but the important 
point is that I arrived exactly on schedule. 
A day earlier and the editor and I would 
have missed connections. Be calm. The 
ball of yarn is unwinding; the end is in 
sight. 


Sx years, and oh, what bully years 
they were! I wouldn’t sell my memories 
of the leanest one of them at any 
Six years of variety—for it wasn’t always 
baseball games and horse races—six years 
of looking at Life through a kaleidoscope; 
six years of watching the Great Human 
Comedy from a front seat, and getting 
money for it! A job? No, it was a picnic, 
a three-ring circus! 

Six years, with something to learn 
every day, and the certainty that sixty 


‘years could not exhaust the delightful 


twists and unexpected angles with which 
the game was filled! Six years of new 
sights, new faces, new things to write 
about, new friends—and best of all, the 
old ones! . . . But I sha'n't be six years 
unwinding this ball of yarn. 

When I arrived in New York my cher- 
ished possession$ consisted of one wife, 
two children, one job and three manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts were in the 
top tray of my trunk along with six letters 
of introduction, all addressed to Robert 
H. Davis. These letters were given me by 
six Western friends, each one of whom had 
assured me that to meet this much 
addressed person was just the same as 
being presented with the keys of the city. 
He was, they said, a magazine editor of 
great distinction, and a human being 
speaking all vernaculars with equal 
fluency and charm. I might as well state 
here that I never intended to present those 
letters, because if there is anything worse 
than writing a letter of introduction, it is 
the presentation of one. 

Of the three manuscripts, one was the 
initial effort, chastened somewhat by the 
years. It had been rewritten twice, it was 
shorter by a dozen pages and poorer by at 
least one murder. There was also a 


rice. ` 


noticeable improvement in the marks- 
manship. The victims fell at the first 
fire, and never even wiggled a finger. The 
other manuscripts? mmuters, just 
commuters. A trip to New York was no 
novelty to them. They had been there 
often, seen all the high buildings and met 
most of the editors. But it wasn’t lack of 
merit that kept them commuting across 
the Rockies—oh, dear, no! . 

I suppose that every newspaper man 
who lays siege to the Big Town carries a 
cargo of fiction manuscripts in the top 
tray of his trunk. The newspaper man 
reads all the magazines and is a keen and 
merciless critic. When he finds a story 
that he thinks is very bad, he puts his 
feet under his typewriter and writes a good 
one—merely as a protest and to prove 
that fiction is a cinch. Having written 
his story he ‘feels better, and frequently 
he forgets to send it anywhere. Didn’t he 
have the fun of writing it? Well, then! 

There is one particular story which 
may be found in any newspaper man's 
trunk. It is the story of the down-trodden 
reporter who finally triumphs over the 
haughty city editor, and rides his battered 
old typewriter clatterty-bang into the 
very heart of the Journalistic Hall of 
Fame. And the human-interest stuff that 
the down-trodden reporter writes is so 
good that it brings tears to the eyes of 
the soulless copy chopper. And then the 
d.-t. reporter marries the society editor, 
and everything is lovely. Yes, every 
newspaper man has this story in his trunk. 
And some of those stories have made 
little journeys. Am I right, Mr. Editor of 
Tue American Macazine? [You are, 
brother, you are.—Ep.] 

Well, as I was telling you, I had the 
three manuscripts. I knew perfectly well 
that they weren’t worth anything, yet I 
could not bear to part with them. The 
Chinese story had not been out of its 
envelope in years, but I hated to throw it 
away. It was an old friend, a tried friend 
—tried and found guilty without a single 
recommendation to mercy. 

I went to work on a New York morning 
paper, fell in step with the brethren and 
endeavored to keep up with the proces- 
sion. My sporting-editor past pursued 
me, and occasionally I was assigned to 
“cover” a prize fight—no, boxing match; 
we had to be very careful about that point. 
The impression prevailed that I knew 
something about boxing. The only really 
safe bet is that I never denied it. 


NE afternoon I was ordered to Phil- 

adelphia to report a joint debate be- 
tween Mr. Stanley Ketchel and Mr. Jack 
O’Brien, the subject being: 

“Is the Round-house Swing more Effica- 
cious than the Left Jab?” 

Ketchel, the champion debater in the 
middleweight class, was to support the 
affirmative; O’Brien the negative, and the 
discussion promised to be elevating, en- 
lightening and entertaining. O’Brien had 
the advantage of an extremely fluent de- 
livery, his repartee was brilliant and often 
cutting, and his rostrum manners were 
excelled by none. On the other hand, 
Ketchel was blunt and abrupt and famous 
for the convincing manner with which he 
drove his points home. The betting was 
even money that the debate would termi- 
nate suddenly in favor of the affirmative. 

My seat check called for a chair on the. 
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aisle immediately below the platform. As 
I sat down I glanced at my neighbor. (I 
had once lost a pocketbook by neglecting 
this Saute Caius my neigh- 
bor seemed the typical citizen of the At- 
lantic seaboard; his face told me nothing 
worth noting here. The preliminaries 
bored this gentleman, but as soon as the 
champion appeared his manner changed. 
He began to mutter to himself and squirm 
in his chair. 

“Ketch looks fit—awfully fit. Now, if 
he’ll tear after this dancing master from 
the jump, there won’t be anything to it.” 

The type was not unknown to me. 
Many a staid business man would not 
recognize motion pictures of himself, 
taken at the ringside during the last round 
of a hard battle. We are all savages an 
inch or two under the skin, and in our 
hearts we worship the perfect fighting 
man—the fellow with the punch. 

The debate began briskly, and I made 
notes of the opening remarks, but all the 
time I was conscious of the extreme agi- 
tation of my neighbor. The light and airy 
manner in which Mr. O’Brien led off for 
the negative was a pretty thing to see, but 
the man beside me was all for the affirma- 
tive. When Ketchel feinted, my neighbor 
shot out a tentative hand; when a hard 
blow was struck, he dodged and grunted 
in sympathy; when Mr. O'Brien's justly 
celebrated straight left aimed itself at the 
champion's nose, my neighbor jerked his 
head back and gasped. In spirit he was in 
the ring, fighting Ketchel's fight, and all 
the time he kept up his muttered conver- 
sation, addressed to no one, barely audible. 

“ Missed a nice opening there, boy... . 
Don't let him use that right uppercut— 
block it, that's the stuff, block it! . . . 
Now let that left hand go—let it go/ Think 
you've got all night? Rush him, Ketch, 
rush him! . . .One wallop, and he's 
through!" 


THE man was not only an enthusiast; 
he was an expert, understanding all the 
fine points of the game, seeing everything 
that happened, noting every lost o pe 
tunity and commenting on every blo 1 
And he was a Ketchel supporter in every 
nerve and fiber of his body. He sat perched 
on the edge of his chair, his shoulders 
hunched to protect his ears from wild 
swings, his fists in constant motion, his 
tongue ditto—waiting for one thing and 
one thing only, the sudden crushing tri- 
umph of the affirmative. At the end of 
each round he would sink back in his chair, 
completely exhausted. It exhausts any- 
one to fight a fight and watch it, too. 
Then it happened. All I know is that I 
saw the beginning of the champion's 
deadly left swing—saw O’Brien’s lean 
ribs wide open to that crushing impact 
. . . just then a pile driver crashed into 
my own ribs and the film ran out. When 
I bri to notice things again, I was flat 
in the middle of the aisle, craning my neck 
to catch a glimpse of the limp and empty 
Mr. O'Brien, draped across the top rope 
like a damp towel. My neighbor was 
standing on his chair, waving both arms 
in the air and leading the Doxology. The 
debate was over; the affirmative had won. 
I got out of the aisle in time to escape be- 
ing trampled underfoot by the sporting 
Bolsheviki, and if my memory serves me 
I think I addressed a few brief but sizzling 
remarks to my neighbor. He was per- 
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TRAVELING GOODS 
Make This a Thrift Christmas 


F YOU plan to give, give useful gifts. Choose an essential gift that it may 
give lasting cervice and convey to the recipient a deeper appreciation of 
America’s Win-the-War spirit. 


For those who seek the ultimate in travel convenience we suggest a 
Belber Wardrobe Trunk. 
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bags and suitcases made of che finest grain leathers. 

For those who desire a most serviceable bag or suitcase at more moderate 
price, we recommend Belber Travel Goods made of Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Craftsman Quality, and backed by the double guarantee: 


Better) + Gane 


Outwear Travel Craftaman Quality 
The representative dealers in your city are now showing Belber Goods. 
Look for the Belber sign. Style Booklet upon request. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Company Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 867 is made of finest threeply veneer covered 
with Du Pont Fabrikold, Craftsman Quality, in beau- 
tiful Moorish brown, The edges are bound with beavy 
PEE fibre, reinforced with solid steel trisamings. 

[] 45 inches high, 22 inches wide, 
, 234 inches deep. Price $100 


No, 692 is an attractive bel- 
lows case made of genuine 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Crafteman 
Quallty, in long grained effect. 
The handle and corners are of 
leather, with heavy cowhide 
straps all around, 


24 inch size $18.00 
26 inch size $19,00 


No, 191 is made of genuine 
cowhide, It bas sewed cor- 
under sewed 
cy sewed handle loop, 


18 inch size $35.00 
20 inch size $37.50 


worst annoyances are those that can be avoided. That is 
why coughing nowadays is such bad form. For coughing is 


unnecessary. Smith Brothers S-B Cough Drops relieve it. They 
often keep a cough from developing into a sore throat or cold. 
Have a box with you always. 

No Drugs. 


Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 
One placed in the mouth at bed-time will keep the breathing passages clear. 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


MT M 


Pure. 


fectly sane by now, and was fighting his 
way into his overcoat. His eyes fairly 
popped out of his head as he listened. 

“Hit you? When?" 

I explained matters. My neighbor be- 
gan to apologize. He really couldn't find 
words to tell me how sorry he was. He 
had been excited, all keyed up, and when 
he saw that left hand start, and realized 
what was coming—well, he must have let 
his own left hand fly with it. And he 
was very, very sorry, and he wouldn't 
have done it for worlds. Having made all 
the amends in his power, he started to go, 
but paused, fumbling in his inner pocket. 
Why is it that any man who carries an 
engraved card seems to think that the 
sight of one squares any charge, from mis- 
demeanor to manslaughter? 

“Really, Im sorry—unintentional, I 
assure you—beg your pardon," said the 
P formally, and then plunged into the 
aisle. 

I glanced at the card in my hand. . . . 
“Robert H. Davis." The name seemed 
strangely -familiar. Down in the lower 
left-hand corner of the pasteboard I saw 
something else—the name of a New York 
magazine. Keno! 

“Hold on a second!” said I. ‘‘I’ve got 
six letters of introduction to you. They're 
in my trunk at home." 

. Mr. Davis swung round at once and 
looked at me. 

* Don't bother to present 'em, kid," 
said he, with an easy lapse into the vernac- 
ular, * but—who the hell are you?" 

I didn't happen to have a card of any 
sort; he had to take my word for it. 

Well, that's all there is to the story. 
My Western friends were right. The 
distinguished magazine editor was, indeed, 
a human being, and acquainted with the 
language of my tribe. 

hile we were jolting home to New 
York on the milk train he suggested that I 
try my hand at fiction and send the stuff 
to him, marked Personal. I sent him three 
manuscripts the next day—and he bought 
them. But it was some time before I told 
him that three of my rejection slips were 
signed with the name of his magazine. 

All of the story? Well, not quite. The 
last time I saw Bob Davis was at a shop- 
talk dinner in New York some months 
ago. He pointed at me and said: 

“T discovered that fellow—put him in 
the business, and I'll say this for him—he 
wrote me one good story. Just one. It 
was that little Chinese thing, Van. Why 
don't you write something else like that?" 


De I HEAR a question? Oh, yes! You 


want to know how to break into the 
magazines? Tush, tush! Why not ask 
some of the boys who got in that way? 
I was knocked in. If necessary, I can get 
affidavits to prove every statement in this 
article. I can even produce Bob Davis, 
who did—and still does—the knocking. 


ROBERT DOLLAR, one of the great 
business men of the country, and also 
a striking and inspiring personality, 
is the subject of a fine article by B. C. 
Forbes in next month’s magazine. 
This shrewd old Scotchman’s ideas 
about foresight are drawn from more 
than a half century of business ex- 
perience. 


The Greatest **Come-Back" I Have Ever Known 


The Greatest 
"Come-Back" I Have 


Ever Known 


FIRST PRIZE 


On the Junk Pile at Fifty ?— 
No, Indeed! "' 


HE same accident that killed my 

husband made me a cripple for 

life. Both legs were crushed so that 
they had to be amputated. When I left 
the hospital, I was bitter and rebellious 
because I, too, had not been killed. 

My husband had always earned a good 
salary; but we were like many other 
American families and had lived right up to 
it. There was no money in the bank, and we 
did not even own our own home. We had 
spent a great deal on the education of 
our only child—our boy. Just as he had 
reached a place where he could do some- 
thing for himself and perhaps for us, he 
died suddenly. That ternble tragedy 
happened just three months before the 
death of my husband. Widowed, child- 
less, almost helpless, past fifty, and with 
only a five-hundred-dollar life insurance 
to provide for me—no wonder I sank into 
a melancholy. 

I was staying at the home of a niece; 
but I soon noticed that I was an unwel- 
come guest. I do not blame them: they 
were not wealthy and they had a family of 
youngsters to raise. They perhaps thought 
that T shoal have made some provision 
for old age, and as I look back at it now I 
cannot understand how John and I could 
have been so careless. Finally, it was de- 
cided to send me to “The Old Ladies’ 
Home," my five hundred dollars being 
just the sum that was needed to secure ad- 
mittance. I did not care—I did not care 
for anything except to die. But one day a 
remark made by a caller aroused my old- 
time spirit. 

“What a pity," said Mrs. M., “that 
she, with her keen, quick mind, should be- 
come a mere piece of wreckage!” 

For the first time in months I felt my 
cheeks flushing with anger. 


“A piece of wreckage, am I?" I said 
aloud. “I am not! What if both of my 
legs are gone? The Lord hasn't taken 
everything else away from me; and fifty 
isn't so very old, after all." 

To say that the caller was surprised is 
putting it mildly, for she had supposed me 
to be in a stupor, and had not meant me to 
hear her remark. But I was aroused at 
last, and during the next few days made 
my plans. My kiraan was sold with the 
exception of the books, desk and type- 
writer. Half of the money received I gave 
to my niece, and with the rest I started 
out to earn my own living. The five hun- 
dred dollars was in the bank untouched. 

I had always been an active worker in 
the church and clubs of our little city. 
Mothers’ clubs, literary, musical—they | 
had all claimed a part of my time; and 
now I determined to get back something 
from them, or at least from their members. 
Countless times I had helped women look | 
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What class of 
men earn the 
biggest 


salaries? 


Latest Income Tax returns show that Law-trained 
men are far in the lead as earners of large salaries. 


also shows that more than 20% 


of all law-trained men are earning over $3000 a year. 


An analysis of leading industries shows 
that law-trained men, in a majority of cases, 
head the business. From Department 
heads to Presidents, you find that law- 
trained men have been selected as exec- 
utives, mainly on the strength of the benefits 
they have derived from training themselves 
in the law. 


Law-trained men are promoted rapidly 


The figures quoted in the Income Tax report show 
that for every successful Real Estate, Insurance man, 
Doctor, Accountant, Sales Manager—there are at least 
seven successful law-trained men. In some businesses, 
the percentage favors the law twenty to one. 


Increase your chances for success 


Law-training not only gives a man the mental train- 
ing and knowledge so essential to success—but it also 
develops his reasoning powers—his command of English 
—his ability to analyze keenly and quickly. Knowing 
law adds prestige to a business man’s name, importance 
to his decisions, and emphasizes his standing in the world 
of affairs. 


You can learn the law in your spare time 


The Modern American Law Course and Service of 
the Blackstone Institute is recognized as the foremost 
non-resident Law Course in the country. It is written 
in a simple, understandable manner by eighty of the 


leading law authorities in America, including such men 

as Ex-President Taft, Hon. John B. Winslow, George 

P. Sutherland, former President of the American Bar 
iation, Joseph E. Davies, etc., etc. 


Get further information—write for 
free book, ‘‘The Law-Trained Man" 


Our new 118-page book tells how easy it is for a man 
to learn law in his spare time. It shows how highly the 
Course is regarded by the Bench, the Bar, and by clear- 
thinking business men. 


If you would multiply your chances for real success, 
write and get a free copy of this book. Your request 
obligates you in no way. Simply fill in and mail back 
the coupon below. BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 29, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send "The Law-Trained man," 118-page book—FREE 


| Business 

l Address...... PE PLES AT EET & 
| wun x For Business  ] Adm. to Bar| ] 

| BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


l Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
- Dept. 29, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 


There's a 7ycos or 7a ylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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Electrical Safety 


Insured and Economized 


On the myriad electric power and light 
circuits in our leading steel mills hundreds 
of thousands of overloads occur in the 
course of ayear. Each time this happensa 
fuse must blow—and expense is entailed. 
Formerly this was the cost of a whole new 
fuse. Today it is the cost of an inexpensive 
Economy “Drop Out" Renewal Link. 


ECONOMY 
Renewable FUSES 
and “Drop Out” Renewal Links 


are used by most leading stee! and powder mills, by 
the U. S. Navy, by railroad and steamship lines, 
homes and thousands of industrial users whose aver- 
age savings are approximately 8095 of the annual 
fuse maintenance costs as compared with the use of 
“One-Time” Fuses. 

Use them on your electrical circuits—at your pl: 
of business and at home. 


Order from your dealer. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. C0. 4. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. Chicago, U.S.A. (9 
Sole manufacturers of "ARKLESS" 
—the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 
1004 Guaranteed Indicator, 
ECONOMY FUSES ARE AI- 


SO MADE IN CANADA AT 
MONTREAL 


f H rtunities in this won- 
X how you can learn b; 
^ mail. Six months’ term. Diploma awarded. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
American School of Benking 
185 E. State St., Dept. 88, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Then you'll know why 
the ashman’s hardest 
knocks can’t dent or 
batter Witt's Can and 
Pail, why they outlast 
several of the ordinary 
plain steel kind. Witt's Can and Pail are made of 
heavy galvanized steel with ^ corrugations 29 times 
stronger than plain steel. Speci: 

tight-fitting lid makes Witt's fire-, 
dog-, and odor-proof. Four sizes of 
can; three sizes of pall. Buy Witt's 
and save money. Write for booklet 
and name of Witt dealer in town. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. 

Dept. A-6 Cincinnati, O. 
Look for the Yellow Label 


up subject matter and helped them pre- 
pare their club “papers.” I knew there 
were many, many women who simply 
would not bs left out of these clubs, but to 
whom it was a terrible task to do the work 
that was required of them. Therefore my 
plan was to sell them this help. 

I secured room and board in a quiet 
house where they agreed to serve my 
meals in my room. T added a revolving 
bookcase to my equipment because, of 
course, I could not move from my chair. 
My prices were rather high, for I did not 
want people to say that they hired me out 
of pity. Were those club women glad to 
pay these prices? Yes, indeed; it was a 
real help to them for me to look up sub- 
jects and make an outline or synopsis and 
at times I have—but I mustn't say too 
much. 

That was five years ago. Since that 
time I have purchased artificial legs, add- 
ed a goodly sum to my bank account, 
and have been a busy, therefore a con- 
tented, old woman. I have many pleasures, 
but the greatest one is in thinking that, 
although I was ''a piece of wreckage,” in 
fact, on the junk pile, I “came back." 

MRS. O. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Wedding Fifteen Years Late 
T TWENTY-FIVE henever thought he 


would have to **come back." He lived 
in a small town with his parents, was in 
business for himself and happily engaged 
to the daughter of the town's most aristo- 
cratic family. The wedding was to take 
place within the month. Life was radiant 
with youth's greatest promise. 

Then, one morning, as the greatest 
Come-Back started in to breakfast he 
heard a slight commotion on the porch 
and went out to investigate. There in a 
padded basket lay a crying babe, quite 
new. 

He read the attached note. For a mo- 
ment, which was like a mirror of the past 
and future, he hesitated. Then he hastily 
tore off part of the note and took the other 
fragment with the basket and deposited it 
before his mother. He was tense and white 
and his lips were drawn from their boyish 
lines as he listened to his mother’s excited 
questions and heard her read the note: 
“T am dying. The child belongs to you. 
Keep her— 

And while his mother upbraided him, 
and his father stood by in silence, he 


made no defense, put up no plea; just- 


asked, “But the child—you will keep 
her?" His father said, “Certainly,” and 
his mother could but agree. 

"The story went like wild-fire over the 
town. Old gossips went to the house to 
commiserate with his mother—and to get 
the details of the story. Always she would 
finish by saying, “I will try to bear it; but 
had it been my husband’s sin I would not 
care to live.” 

Shocked and incredulous the girl waited 
for him to come to her with explanations— 
but he did not go. In a little while, be- 
cause his presence was a constant source 
of irritation to his mother, he went toa dis- 
tant city to live. For ten years he never 
returned. 

Then one day he received a telegram 
telling him of his father’s death. The 


pe had somewhat softened his mother's 
itterness and she wished him to stay and 
live with her and the child, who had grown 
strikingly like him in the intervening 
years. So, quietly, he took his place once 
"more in the village. He saw his old sweet- 
heart, still unmarried, dignified and aloof, 
and still wearing a certain frozen expres- 
sion that had marked her face the day she 
folded away her wedding finery and her 
faith in life. Five years went by. Then 
his mother died. j 

The day after the funeral he sent his 
former fiancée a note telling her to expect 
him immediately, and before she had time 
to recover from the shock he was there 
himself, announcing—just as if it had 
been the day, years before, when she had 
looked for him in vain—that he bad come 
to explain. From his pocket he took two 
faded scraps of paper and fitted them to- 
por He reminded her how his mother 

ad always said that if the child had been 
his father’s—her husband’s—she would 
have died. Then he read her the full note 
at last: "I am dying. The child belongs 
to you. Keep her by the love you bear 
rou son who was once as little and as 

elpless as this one.” He had kept the 
secret, even from his fiancée. He feared 
her love itself. Feared that, stung by his 
undeserved disgrace, she would tell the 
truth and betray his father’s guilt. 

That was the miracle, and the result 
was a wedding just fifteen years late. 

S. E. G. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Slacker Who Came Back 
(A story of July 18th in France—told by his 
commanding officer) 

"THE members of Company of the 

Infantry had no respect for Pri- 
vate C. He was a drafted man who by 
slouchiness and all means in his power had 
tried to secure a discharge. He was the 
poorest soldier in his company, despised 
and rejected by all his fellow soldiers. 

The company went into active service. 
Then under fire Private C. discovered 
that, as he put it, "shooting Germans 
is as much fun as hunting rabbits." He 
was a wonderful marksman. 

One day when “‘all Hell" was raging at 
the front, Private C. was “annoyed” by 
a machine gun which had wounded three 
men in his trench. “Who'll go out with 
me and get it?" he asked. No one volun- 
teered to go out into what was almost cer- 
tain death, and no one thought he would 
go. But Private C. went alone over the 
railway embankment, which they were 
using as a firing point. He wormed his 


way through the wheat and located the 
gun, with seven men running it, not twen- 


, ty feet away from where he la 


He fired seven shots and killed all the 


. gunners, then came back to his company 


lugging the gun. He had been absent just 
fifteen minutes. 

Despised and rejected by his fellow sol- 
diers but a brief time before, then sudden- 
ly acclaimed a hero—probably recom- 
mended by his captain for the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

Rather a sudden *' come back," but one 
which will never be forgotten by those 
who saw it. M. P. D. 
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Would Madame Have Charm? 


Charm is enmeshed in the nurse-face on each San-Tox 
sheen of hair. It peeps from packet of blue. 

limpid eyes. It lies in creamy In San-Tox Cold Cream— 
skin—in pink of cheeks and jg rose-leafed refinement for 
red of lips—in the fragrant her skin 

softness of hands. j 
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In San-Tox Enchantment 
Would Madame possess it? Powder is tender flattery for 
She will find the secret in her complexion. 
San-Tox Toilet Preparations In San-Tox Enchantment 
whose beautifying purities are Almond Cream is fragrant 
symbolized by this gracious softness for her hands. 


Would M'sieu Have Comfort? 


To M'sieu, the San-Tox A dash of San-Tox Shaving 
Nurse will bring shaving Lotion will invigorate and 
comfort and peace of mind. refresh. 

Smooth, white San-Tox A whisk of San-Tox After- 
Shaving Cream will ease his Shave Talc — he will have 
razors edge and keep his that freshly groomed look 
temper serene. which marks American men. 


JF 
DOPOD O/CONYX 


NÉ MAMANDAAAAANADAAAAAAAA AA 
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Look for the symbolic nurse-face which identifies the many 
San-Tox Toilet Preparations. In every San-Tox druggist’s 
window you will see it —and on every San -Tox packet of blue. 


e A ———— 
Only San-Tox Druggists who are specially appointed sell San- Tox Toilet Preparations 
lst Regu 


; SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
SG REN De Pree Chicago 
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SUME estacusueo ccs 


7% to 8% 


. Buy Now For 
January Delivery 


A choice variety of investments in 
$100, $500 and $1,000 denominations, 
secured by essential industries are 
available at this time. They were 
withheld from market during the 
Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. 


. You can take advantage of the pres- 
ent high rate market and make reser- 
vations of these unusually attractive 
investments now. Delivery and pay- 
ment may be made any time up to and 
including the first of January. 


Write for Circular No. 1016 AM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1866) 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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sensiece INVESTING 
simpuries CAVING | 


Those who are distinctly successful in sav- 
ing never allow their dollars to remain idle. 
They follow a well-defined method of puttin 
funds to work in some seasoned stock or bon 


Every dollar invested in securities on 


Fhe GJwenty Payment Plan 


is a step toward the accumulation of valuable 
income-producing property. 

Descriptive booklet and our fortnightly 
publication, * 


‘Investment Opportunities" 


will explain how simple it is to save, and how 
sensible investments can be made. Write for 
Booklets 80-AM. 


SLATTERY'&Q 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 


WOT soe 035558 vas 2 SIM 


Big Insurance X 
Companies Invest in 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Business necessities and safe- 
guarding laws impose a double 
obligation on insurance company 
investments. That lowa First 
Farm Mortgages and Bonds are 
considered desirable by them 
proves the Safety and substantial 
return of this form of investment. 

Send for "Iowa Investments’ —a book- 


TUTTI 
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XIII 


let giving complete and personally inves- 
Bonds and Tax Free Municipal Bonds. 
nominations 

COMPANY 


tigated information about lowaFirstFarm 
Partial payment plan for 
a 
BANKERS ud 
Capital $2,000,000.00 


ortgages, lowa First Farm Mortgage 
bonds of $50 to $1.000 de- 
"MORTGAGE a 
Dept. 149, Des Moines, lowa 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


Make Your Coal Last Longer 
By George H. Cushing 


Editor of “The Black Diamond,” a coal paper published in Chicago 


FEW years ago I read an article— 

a truthful one—which said that a 

piece of coal, small enough to pass 
through a woman's bracelet, would, if 
properly burned, drive a three-thousand- 
ton ship a mile through the water. I read 
last winter another statement by a scien- 
tist to the effect that there is enough 
power in ten pounds of coal to lift a loco- 
motive thirty-two feet in the air. 

If so much power exists in so little coal, 
it is sheer nonsense to say that it takes ten 
or twelve tons to warm a seven-room 
house comfortably for eight months in 
winter. Still, you burn that much, and 
you waste 9814 per cent of it. 

You can't, it is true, prevent all the 
waste. Still, you can avoid some of it. 
And every shovelful saved is a nickel in 
your pocket. My coal bill in a small house 
used to be $2 a day in zero weather. Then 
I learned how to burn coal. Now it does 
not exceed $1.15 a day. It should not be 
more than 75 cents. 

You and i waste coal because we lose 
sight of the elemental fact that when we 
burn fuel we create heat. If, therefore, 
we generate heat and still do not warm the 
house, something wrong is happening. The 
heat is somehow getting away. For ex- 
ample, perhaps you have a hot-air furnace. 

en you want fresh air, you open the 
cold-air duct. Perhaps it leaks, anyway, 
admitting cold air whether you want it or 
not. This air comes in at zero sometimes, 
or even below; and it must be warmed to 
68° or 70°. Think of the heat you waste 
in doing this. To avoid this take the air 
from the basement, where it is already 
partly warmed, instead of from the outside. 

If you have a hot-water plant, the 
chances are that the pipes which carry the 
water away from the boiler are too small. 
In eight out of ten cases that is true. So 
you try to heat the water to: such a high 
temperature that it will force its way 
through the pipes. Two things are wrong 
with this program: First, a furnace is not 
a force pump. If you try to make one of 
it, the extra heat goes up the chimney. 
Second, water at a temperature of 160? to 
170? flows faster than boiling water. 

If you heat your house, or building, 
with steam, the chances are three to one 
that you will not remember to clean the 
boiler often enough to prevent scale from 
accumulatingon the inside. When this scale 
accumulates, you have to burn more fuel 
in order to heat the water. The remedy 
is obvious—keep your boiler clean inside. 

Much coal is wasted because most of 
us "kill" heat by being too eager to gen- 
erate quantities of it in a hurry. In this 
respect the commonest error is to overdo 
the matter of forcing air through the fur- 
nace. Most people know that if you want 
a fire air must pass through the burning 
coal. So they think that the more air you 
force in, the faster the coal will burn, and 


the hotter will be the fire. This is not true. 
Too much air is worse than not enough. 
To make a fire, air must unite with par- 
ticles of coal. If, therefore, you admit 
more air than the coal can absorb, the ex- 
cess kills the effect of the fire by cooling 
the combustion chamber—the space im- 
mediately above the fuel bed. 

I have made that mistake to my cost. 
Formerly, when I wanted a “hot fire," I 
would allow the damper in the smoke pi 
to lie wide open. Then I would open the 
ash pit door in front. I supposed that, be- 
cause the air was rushing through the fur- 
nace and the coal pile was disappearing 
rapidly, I was getting all the heat possible. 

ater, as an experiment, I closed the back 
damper half way, closed the ash pit door, 
and opened the small draft slide in that 
door—but only half way. The coal lasted 
a third longer and the house was warmer 

Then I went one vital step further. In- 
stead of shaking down the ashes until the 
fire showed red underneath, into the ash 

it, I didn’t shake the grate so much. I 
eft some ashes under the fire. And the 
house.was warmer and the coal lasted still 
longer. I got these results—and you can 
get them—by regulating the flow of air 
into the furnace. 

It must be remembered that the draft 
automatically becomes stronger as the 
outside temperature becomes colder. It 
is not necessary to open the dampers or 
the draft slides more. The draft through 
small openings is so strong it will serve, 
no matter how cold the weather. 

In regard to this question of draft there 
is another matter about which I told 
readers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE a 
year ago. Yet it is so important that I 
want to repeat it: A strong wind while 
passing over the top of the chimney will 
suck most of the heat out of the furnace 
before it has time to heat the house. It 
burns twice the necessary amount of coal 
and you get practically no benefit. If you 
want to test this, light a piece of paper in 
an open grate on a calm day. It will lie 
there and burn. Do the same thing on a 
windy day, and the burning paper will fly 
up the chimney. A draft Shichi strong 
enough to carry a piece of paper a foot 
square up the chimney is certainly strong 
enough to carry heat away. Therefore, 
when the wind is blowing, I want to have 
in my smoke pipe a damper which will be 
closed by the suction of the wind and which 
will open again. when the wind has died 
down. This prevents wasting coal by un- 
necessary loss of heat. 

If you haven’t such a damper, and can’t 
get one, I advise that you shut the fur- 
nace tight on windy days. Enough air 
will “leak in” to keep the fire going. 

My next suggestion is not orthodox, 
but it is wonderfully vital: Most people 
put too much coal into a furnace every 
time they fire it, because they believe this 
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How We Improved 
Our Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience o 


Victor Jones and His Wife 


"Of course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 
Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly—and I do remember 
correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, in- 
troduced me to you at the luncheon of the Seattle 
Rotary Club three years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven't laid eyes on you since 
that day. How is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded 
corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at Him, though I must say it is not 
my usual habit to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

"He is David M. Roth, the most famous mem- 
ory expert in the United States," said my friend 
Kennedy, org my question before I could 
get it out. "He will show you a lot more wonder- 
ful things than that before the evening is over.’ 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room the toastmas- 
ter was introducing a long line of the guests to Mr. 
Roth. I got in line and when it came my turn Mr. 
Roth asked, “What are your initials, Mr. Jones, 
and your business connection and telephone num- 
ber?” Why he asked this, I learned later. when he 
picked out from the crowd the 60 men he had met 
two hours before and cailed each by name without a 
mistake. Whát is more, he named each man's busi- 
ness and telephone number, for good measure. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing things this 
man did except to tell how he called back, without a 
minute's hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 
anything else the guests gave him in rapid order. 

* * * * 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may be 
sure I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled 
me over by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it be 
names, faces, figures, facts or something I have read 
in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do ex- 
actly the same things which seem so miraculous 
when I do them. 

"My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor 
memory. meeting a man I would lose his name 
in thirty seconds, while now there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose names Í can 
call instantly on meeting them 

"That i is all right for you, Mr. Roth," I inter- 
rupted, “ you have given years to it. But how about 
me? 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a memory in one evening. This is not 
a guess, because I have done it with thousands of 

upils. In the first of seven simple lessons which I 
hae prepared for home study I show you the basic 
principle of my whole system and you will find it— 
not hard work as you might fear—but -just like 
playing a fascinating game. I will prove it to you.’ 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I got 
it the very next day from his publishers, the Inde- 


pendent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson I was surprised to 
find that I had learned—in about one hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words so that I 
could call them off forward and back without a sin- 
gle mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 

Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 32 
years became president of a million dollar corpora- 
tion, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company of New 
York, makers of the famous fire extinguisher: 

Now that the Roth Memory 
tell you how much I have enjoyed the study of this most fascinat- 
ing mag iens ed ie courses € great 
I have derived much benefit Cou. taking the courte oi instruc- 
tion and feel that I shall continue to str. my memory. 
That is the best part of it. I shall be glad of an opportunity to 
recommend your to my friends. 

Mr. Allen didn't put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless. I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can call the name of 
most any man I have met before—and I am getting 
better all the time. I can remember figures I wish to 
remember. Telephone numbers come to my mind 
instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. Roth's easy 
method. Street addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be scared "stiff" on my 
feet—because | wasn't sure. | couldn't remember 
what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident; and 

“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at the 
club, or at a banquet, or in a business meeting. or 
in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I 
have become a good conversationalist—and I used 
to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd 
of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a "hair trigger" memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that ev- 
ery man of us has that kind of a memory if he only 
knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to be able to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see in- 
stantly everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
office say “I guess" or “I think it was about so 
much" or “I forget that right now” or “I can't re- 
member” or "I must look up his name.” Now they 
are right there with the answer like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of "Multigraph" Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw last 
week: 

Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. Mr. Roth has a most 
remarkable Memory Course. k is simple, and easy as falling 

a log. Yet with one hour a day of peaches anyone—I don't 
care who he is can improve his memory 100% in a week and 
1000% in six months. 

My advice to you is don't wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth's 
amazing coursé and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in increased earning 
power will be enormous. VICTOR JONES. 


Course is finished. I want to 


What the Course Did for 


Mrs. Jones 


From what Mr. Jones tells us, the Roth Memory Course did 
just as wonderful things for Mrs. Jones. She became fascinated 
with the lessons the first evening she could get them away from 
her husband, and he is forced to admit that not only did she 
learn the magic key words more quickly and easily than he did 
—but so did Genevieve, their twelve-year-old upita 

But the fun of learning was only the eara n a few days 
Mrs. Jonta wras aroazed to soe how het newiy Sere power to 

the countless things she had to remember s 


her life. The infinite details of die reser them- 
selves out wonderfully. She was s how much more time 
she had for recreation—because easily 


automatically her many duties at the time they should be ré- 
membered. when evening came missed much of the 
old "tired feeling" and was fresher than she had been in years. 
At her club she became a leader because her fellow memibers 
GM coant an bek to CO NP cub matters wnh a cear nd 
and in orderly 

e er erat Pe Mer) Jones began to win a popularity that 
she had never dreamed of attaining. The reason was easy to 
understand—because she never forgot a name or face once she 
was introduced—and this also made her a successful hostess— 
es ual resur p ahat ande Jones, in dè- 
own ectly vered a secret 

of success, not only in ho seping, but in her social life. 
Now we understand the Roth Memory Idea is like 
gees among Mrs: Jones friends—for she has let into 


Read the following letter from Mrs. Eleanor A. Phillips, 
State Cheirmaa of Tennessee Woman's Liberty Loan 


“Enclosed please find check for $5.00 for Memory Course 
forwarded me. This course, to my mind, is the most wonderful 
UIN d ita kina T heye aver aha and comes to hand at a 


bg when] need it 

EE d Todes i Woa Me 
bei panpan for oe etn Woman a Lai- 
names of thousands of women, and with the very little acquaint- 
ance T have had with your INNO, course Í And my memory 
greatly strengthened. eel sure that after having comp! 
the course | will be able to know my women and the counties 
they are from the minute I see them. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the encre Corporation, the publishers 
of the Roth Memory Taree, that onee Yod DAYS SN a cited 
ty to see in your own home how easy it is to improve your 
ory power in a few short hours, that they are willit to ami the 
course on free examination. 

Don't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write a 
letter and the complete course will be sent, all prepaid, 
at once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it any time 
within five days after you receive it reed ied will owe nothi 

On fia othar kard: if you are 43 gry | as are the thoi 
of other men and women who have used the course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail coupon now before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 1212, 119 W. 40th St, N. Y. 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's W eekly) 
“The Most Satisfactory War Journal in America” 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. I 
will either remail the course to you within five days after its 
receipt or send you $5. 


Name...... 
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unscathed by the Wii) 
industrial hardships § | 
imposed by fhis or 
any other war-— 


every bristle 
gripped 
EVERLASTINGLY 
in hard rubber 
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T 
BRUSHES 
What 15° 55. You ‘te’ Nation's Capital 


The Se in stamps or coin will bring you $ the Pathfind 
h is the er 
Washington, the Rome of tha Tix et Being | 23 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an Illustrated weekly, published at 


A the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news ofthe 

this world oprel The FEET s world and tells the truth and only the truth ; now in its 26th year, This pa- 

rA e No ja ty vj "Public pr el per fils the bill without emptying the purser it costs but it à vest. If you 

rrect wantto keep po: on what is going oninthe world, at the leastexpense 

during these strenuous, epoch -making d. ol time or money, this is your means, Ifyou want a paperin your Done 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin: 

clearly, sh briefly—hereitis. Send 15c to showthat you mightlikesucha Te snd we will send the Pathfinder on probation 14 

weeks, 


ie 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends, The nder, 16 , Washington, D. C. 


- BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 
Ne matter how far you live from Cleveland, you can open a 
Savings Account at 4% compound interest with this bank—the 
Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. Send today for our booklet “S” 
explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 


How to Invest 


Small Monthly Savings 


In Stocks Paying 8% to 10% 
In Annual Dividends 


Stocks of the largest corporations In the 
world —listed on leading stock exchanges — 
may pas on “The Ten: Payment 
Plan” with small monthly savings. 

This simple method of investing small suma 
encourages and fosters thrift, and affords you 
the same means as the wealthy person to earn 
much more than ordinary interest on your 
savings. 


Send for FREE Booklet 

We will mall to you on request a booklet 
describing “The Ten Payment Plan" in full— 
also s booklet showing how the Family Budget 
Plan of balanced expenditure insures a def- 
nite saving from your income each month 
and how quickly this saving will grow If in- 
vested in sound, dividend-paying securities. 


Write for Booklets A12 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


OU cannot foresee mis- 
fortune but you can provide 
against it im whatever form it 
through the insurance 
service of the‘“Two Hartfords.’’ 


comes 


Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford polig. 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


saves coal. Indeed, one man who has had 
more experience with house furnaces than 
iy else I know, has always said, 
“Keep the fire-pot full of coal.” 

One day I challenged the wisdom of his 
recommendation. He. called upon me for 
proof. I replied in two ways: First, my 
experience is that a furnace, level full of 
coal, will last as long as one heaping full. 
Second, the Bureau of Mines has proved 
that it is impossible to burn coal com- 
pletely when the fire bed is thicker than 
four inches. All the coal above the four 


‘inches is only partly burned. 


But I realize that it is impractical, ih a 
house, to have only four inches of coal in 
our furnace. So some arrangement must 
e made for burning the coal at the top as 
well as at the bottom. To do this, I sug- 
gest letting some air in on top of the fuel 
ed. If the top of your coal bed is level 
with the bottom of the feed door, it will 
last as long and give as much heat as if it 
were piled in until it runs out of the feed 
door. This method of firing saves about 
one fifth of the amount of coal shoveled at 
each firing. That is quite an item in a year. 
This year, for the first time, many of us 
will have to burn bituminous, or “soft,” 
coal. It is to be a new experience which, 
unless carefully managed, will prove an- 
noying. To get started right, the essential 
difference between anthracite and bitu- 
minous must be known. If anthracite 
coal has been burning slowly, under check 
at night, for example, it requires a strong 
draft for two hours to heat the house; be- 
cause anthracite 1s a slow-burning coal. 
The same draft over a fire of bituminous 
coal will yield the same result in fifteen 
to twenty-five minutes. The draft over 
“soft” coal should therefore not be used 
longer than is absolutely necessary. A 
good rule is to slow down the draft as soon 
as the first rush of dense smoke is over. 

This difference between the two coals 
suggests also an entirely different method 
of fring. Being a slow-burning coal, an- 
thracite will not ignite unless it is directly 
on top of live coals. Because bitumi- 
nous coal takes fire much faster, it can be 
burned in another way. To put it on a 
bed of live coals merely drives off at 
high speed all the gas or “smoke,” and 
hence wastes that part of the coal. 

Therefore, before firing bituminous 
coal, I suggest that you push all of the 
live coals to the back of the furnace. My 
practice is to leave nothing on the grate 
except a layer of ashes three or four inches 
thick. I then pour the soft coal into the 
hole. This plan allows the soft coal to 
rest on the ashes at the bottom and 
against the live coals in the rear. The 
fresh coal will then burn from the side in- 
stead of from the bottom. This method 
causes the gases to pass off over the bed 
of live coals, by which process they are 
burned, yielding their own heat. 

When soft coal is first fired, the draft 
slide in the feed door should be opened 
wide. After fifteen or twenty minutes it 
should be closed a little more than half 
way. Always leave some air flowing in 
over the top of the fire to burn the gases. 
Soft coal cannot be burned from the bot- 
tom only, as can anthracite. It must be 
burned jen both the bottom and the top; 
and never burn large lumps of soft coal in 
anything but an open grate. Before put- 
ting them into a furnace, break them up 
into relatively small pieces. 


